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“Our holy and our beautiful house, where our fathers praised 
thee, is burned up with fire: and all our pleasant things are laid 
waste.”—Isaran. 


THE greater part of the present “ church of the holy sepulchre,” 
and all the various chapels attached to it, are of recent erection, the 
previous building having been almost entirely consumed by a great 
fire which took place on the 12th of March, 1808, and which, it is 
said, unfortunately destroyed most of the old columns and mosaic 
work of the time of Constantine. Some small portions of the present 
building appear to be ancient, and of the same style of architecture as 
the ruins of other christian churches of tha, period. They are positively 
affirmed to be remnants of the original church erected by that em- 
peror, or by his mother, the Empress Helena, about the year of our 
Lord 300. The front of the edifice is almost wholly obstructed and 
concealed by the projecting buildings of the Greek monastery. It 
displays little beyond the single door of entrance, over which is a 
curious bas relief, representing Christ’s entry into Jerusalem, and an 
old window of a singular and mixed style of architecture, which has 
a venerable and pleasing appearance. 

The christian church, which since the year 300 has always existed 
upon this spot, has been repeatedly sacked and ravaged by the succes- 
sive conquerors of Jerusalem. In a.p. 615, it was plundered of its 
holy relics and rich offerings by C hosroes the Persian. In the year 
1009 it was again sacked of all its valuables, and in a.p. 1187, when 
the holy city was wrested by Saladin from the hands of the cresadere, 
the crosses, the images, the gold lamps, the vases, and all the holy 
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relics, which had been carefully deposited by the patriarch in four 
ivory chests, were seized by Saladin, who was about to forward them to 
the caliph as trophies of his victory, when he was induced by the 
promise of a ransom to delay his purpose, and they were subse- 
quently redeemed by Richard of England, at the expense ot 52,000 
byzants of gold. 

In the treaty which Richard made with Saladin just before his 
departure from the holy land, it was stipulated that “ the holy sepul- 
chre” should remain in the hands of the Latin Christians, and should 
be open to all pilgrims flocking to Jerusalem, and thus it has since 
been permitted to continue in consideration of the payment of a sum 
of money annually to the government. 

The number of pilgrims resorting to Jerusalem has of late years 
been much diminished, and at the present time they consist almost 
exclusively of members of the Greek religion from Russia, Turkey, 
Asia Minor, and the islands of the Mediterranean—Armenians from 
Anatolia, and other provinces of the Turkish empire, Copts from 
Egypt, and sometimes a few Abyssinian merchants. | 

The enthusiastic Roman Catholics from the distant countries of 
Europe no longer crowd around the sacred shrines of the holy city, 
and no longer make the circuit of the via dolorosa barefooted, and 
clad in sackcloth. The enterprising spirit of modern times, and the 
increased facilities of travelling, have caused the holy land to be ex- 
tensively visited by a crowd of strangers who have examined and 
criticised the monkish tales and the priestly delusions with an un- 
usual degree of freedom, and have treated them in a very different 
light from the simple-minded, ignorant, and superstitious devotees, 
who wildly imagine themselves secure of salvation if they have only 
made “the holy pilgrimage.” 

The Europeans have become more enlightened, and have adopted 
wiser and better notions upon the subject of religion, and are un- 
willing to undergo the expense and fatigue of so long and painful a 
journey without an adequate compensation. But among the Chris- 
tians scattered throughout the East the strange notions and wild de- 
lusions engendered by superstition and ignorance still prevail, and 
are encouraged by the zeal or avarice of the priests and monks, who 
receive presents and offerings from the deluded worshippers. The 
ilgrims of the Greek church still crowd to Jerusalem chiefly under 
the fond idea that if they can obtain candles lighted from “the holy 
Greek fire,” they will, at whatsoever person's funeral they may after- 
wards be burned, assuredly save his soul from punishment in an after 
state of existence! Others crowd to the Jordan, bathe themselves in 
the sacred stream, and dip their garments in the water; these gar- 
ments are then carried home with them, and carefully preserved for 
their winding-sheets ! 

The Armenian Catholics are very careful to have a proper certifi- 
cate of their having visited every one of the holy places, and of their 
having diligently repeated all the prayers prepared for the occasion. 
hey then get their arms indelibly marked with holy devices, and go 
home under the idea that they are a great many steps nearer heaven 
than when they originally set out on their journey ! 
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November 24th.—We passed out of the gate in the northern wall 
of the city, called Ephraim’s Gate, and traversed the Moslem cemetery, 
which closely adjoins it. The small marble monuments of the Mus- 
sulmen are scattered over some bare and naked eminences, and a 
humble place of prayer, with a low whitewashed dome, skirts the edge 
of the solitary burying-ground. The tall and majestic forests of 
cypresses, which cluster thick around the Moslem cemeteries in the 
north, here no longer overshadow the earth, and extend not that deep 
and solemn gloom over the graves of the dead, which creates so awe- 
inspiring and thrilling an effect in the solemn, solitary burying- grounds 
of Anatolia and European Turkey, where on the green turf 


** Roses rear 
Their leaves, the earliest of the year ; 
And the wild cypress waves in tender gloom.” 


We made the circuit of the present walls of Jerusalem, and, guided 
by the description of Josephus, we satisfactorily determined in 
our own minds the boundaries of the ancient city. On all sides, 
except the north, its circuit is defined by natural landmarks, which 
cannot be mistaken or removed. The “impassable valleys’ of Jose- 
phus, and “ the deep ravines” of Strabo, described as encompassing the 
city on the south-east and west, still render the modern town “ strong 
by nature” on all those sides excepting on Mount Zion, where the 
modern wall is not pushed out to the edge of the precipice, but leaves 
a considerable part of the ancient mount outside it. It is only on 
the north, where the ancient city was not fortified by nature, that any 
doubt can exist as to the extent of ground which it covered. On 
this side, however, it is evident that the ancient Jerusalem extended 
a full mile beyond the limits of the present northern wall, the ground 
being everywhere covered with innumerable square pieces of mosaic 
pavement, remains of the domestic habitations of the ancient Jews. 

On all the other sides of Jerusalem, where the city was fortified 
by nature, one wall only sufficed for the protection of the town, but 
on this northern side all the resources of art were applied to 
strengthen its defences. Three enormous and almost impregnable 
walls were built, one behind the other. Each wall was thirty-seven 
feet in height, and fifteen feet in breadth, and was constructed of 
enormous stones thirty feet long, and fifteen broad; but so complete 
was the destruction of the ancient city by Titus, that not a vestige 
of these stupendous artificial defences has ever since been discovered, 
and their exact position cannot now be accurately determined. It 
seems, however, from Josephus, that they passed near to the sepul- 
chre of the kings, and ran parallel with the present northern wall, 
but at the distance of about a mile from it. By following, therefore, 
this line, until we came to the ravines at either end, and then skirting 
along the edge of the eastern and western declivities, until we reach 
the modern fortifications, we have a tolerably exact idea of the extent 
of ground covered by the ancient Jerusalem. 

The eminence to the northward beyond the sepulchres of the kings 
is the Hill Scopus, on which the main body of the Roman army under 
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Titus encamped. They cut down all the trees which once covered 
all the sloping ground between the base of the hill and the northern 
walls. The tenth legion, which came from Jericho, after joining a 
strong division of the Roman forces, encamped along the declivities 
of the Mount of Olives, fronting the temple. . 

In the afternoon we passed along el harat bab hotta, “ the street of 
the gate of the temple,” to ed harat el Yaoud, “ the street of the Jews, 
a confined and dirty quarter, close by the public shambles, where the 
small band of Jews still existing in Jerusalem have their habitations 
and their synagogue. It is curious and interesting to observe the 
different races, which here keep themselves entirely distinct and 
separate—isolated classes of people, who intermarry not with each 
other, follow not the same rites and customs, and scarcely condescend 
to a friendly intercourse. 

We have first the petty tribe of Jews banded together in the fil- 
thiest and most miserable part of the town, cut off from the rest of 
the city, and living as slaves and strangers in their own rightful 
country. They are the genuine descendants of that chosen race, 
who near three thousand years back conquered and colonised the 
land under the guidance and command of Joshua. During all the 
successive conquests and colonisations of the Holy Land, they have 
obstinately adhered to their own peculiar rites and unsocial manners, 
have intermarried only with each other, and have consequently won- 
derfully preserved the distinguishing peculiarities and characieristics 
of their race and nation. Neither the successive destructions of 
Jerusalem, and dispersions of the Jews, neither the violence of the 
Romans, the Persians, the Turcoman hordes, nor the sword of the 
Saracens, has sufficed utterly to extinguish the Jewish race in Pales- 
tine, nor to break down those peculiar and exclusive institutions and 
manners which mark out the Jews as a distinct and isolated people 
amongst the great family of the world. Most of the great nations 
who successively conquered Palestine, and established their dominion 
at Jerusalem, exist no more; but the Jews still linger on in the land 
of their fathers, a despised and abject tribe, the victims of insult and 
degradation. Their miserable habitations still cluster among mounds 
of stone and rubbish, between the site of the temple and Mount Zion, 
and amid all their calamities they still fondly cherish the expectation 
of “the promised Messiah.” 

The next curious and interesting class of people at Jerusalem are 
the Greek Christians, the descendants of those subjects of the Roman 
empire who conquered or colonised the Holy Land, passing over from 
Italy and the eastern provinces to occupy the waste lands and de- 
serted dwellings of the slaughtered Jews. When Jerusalem was 
delivered up into the hands of the Moslems, the Greek Christians 
were compelled to congregate together in the same quarter of the 
town, which they have ever since continued to occupy. An impas- 
sable line of division was drawn between them and their conquerors 
by the difference of religion; and, despised and shunned by their new 
masters, they were driven to associate exclusively with each other, 
and to intermarry among themselves. The language, customs, and 
distinguishing peculiarities of this people have consequently been 
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strictly preserved, and in feature, appearance, dress, and manner, as 
well as language, they are at once distinguishable from the Jews, and 
from their Arab masters, among whom they dwell. Between these 
Christians and the Jews there still exist great antipathy and dislike, 
although the days of the persecution by the Christians, and the time 
when they excluded the Jews from the holy city, have long since 
passed away. 

In exploring the Jewish quarter, we traversed several narrow, 
gloomy, and ruinous streets, and constantly ascended and descended 
declivities, covered with stones, rubbish, and offal, cast out from the 
doorways of the mean and dilapidated dwellings. ‘The Jews of Jeru- 

salem seem to be poorer and far worse off in respect of comfort than 

their brethren at Tiberias ; but although their dwellings have a dirty 
and very forbidding external aspect, yet they often very much im- 
prove on getting inside. I made acquaintance with a Jew who spoke 
a little English, and also Italian; I was introduced to his house, the 
rooms of which were comfortably carpeted and matted, and two 
handsome dark-eyed girls, his daughters, with long raven tresses and 
naked feet, wandered about the dwelling, and did the honours with 
great grace and courtesy. All the Jowenes here, as at Tiberias, go 
without veils, and in their dress, manner, and appearance, they are 
far more European than Asiatic. Coffee and sweetmeats were handed 
round, and large goblets of cold water. 

We passed along a most miserable deserted street, bordered by 
mounds of rubbish, heaps of stone, and crumbling and dilapidated 
dwellings, to the synagogue, which is small, mean, and miserable. 
It was empty and silent, except when the wind shook the crazy 
lattices, and whistled shrilly through the chinks of the doors and the 
shutters. On leaving the synagogue, we observed various lean- 
visaged old men and women, with withered and hungry aspects, 
crouched under the crumbling porches of the doors, or sheltering 
themselves from the wind behind some of the tottering walls and 
crumbling mounds of rubbish which here encumber and choke up all 
the vacant spaces of ground. 

The Jews, I am told, still resort, on certain feast days, privately and 
in small groups, to the large stones forming the foundation of the 
eastern wall of the town, which have been supposed to be remains of 
the platform raised by Herod as the foundation for his temple. Here 

they mourn over the fallen fortunes of their country, and pray for the 
redemption of “the captive daughter of Zion.” 

In the afternoon we crossed the brook Cedron, and visited the 
small village of Siloa, which is seated on the steep eminences that 
rise above the southern end of the valley of Jehoshaphat. Several 
mud huts and miserable habitations without roofs are scattered over 
the bare surface of the rocks, and among them are numerous sepul- 
chral grottos, which are here thickly inhabited. All the rocks 
around Jerusalem, as has been before observed, are excavated into 
caverns and chambers, forming one vast ancient cemetery. These 
chambers, which have been long despoiled of the bones of their 
former occupants, and left open and neglected, are now considered fit 
and comfortable habitations for the living, being tenanted by various 
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poor families, who, having no other place of residence, “remain among 
the graves, and lodge in the monuments. * , 

I entered several of these subterranean retreats, and found a 
quantity of dirty squalid children, rolling like a litter of bt pigs 
upon some loose straw. The receptacles and niches for coffins = 
used for the domestic purposes of the inmates, and on a ledge, 
whereon once rested a dead body, was now quietly cradled a sleeping 
infant ! a 

From this village I ascended the southern acclivities of the Mount 
of Olives, and traversed a succession of bare rugged ledges of rock, 
on whose arid surface not even a blade of grass, or a clump of moss, 
vegetated. We then crossed a wide district, covered with small 
stones, by searching among which I picked up at almost every step 
numerous small fragments of ancient Mosaic pavements, exactly 
similar to the common pavements in the houses at Pompeii, and in 
ancient Roman villas. It is evident that all this stony and barren 
district was in times past covered with buildings and domestic habita- 
tions. 

We had enjoyed a brilliant and unclouded day, and the sun was 
just sinking behind the lofty eminences of “the hill country of 
Judea,” when we passed onward to the summit of the Mount of 
Olives. It was the hour of prayer—the hour when the Caliph Omar 
stood with the patriarch of Jerusalem in the church of the holy 
sepulchre on the day of the surrender of the city to the Moslems, 
when the voice of the muezzin was first heard, calling the “ true 
believers” to prayer within the walls, and announcing the triumph of 
the crescent over the cross. 

Sunset is always the most heavenly and delicious period of the 
whole day in southern climates, and I had ascended the mount for 
the purpose of taking a farewell look at “the city sitting solitary,” 
“the virgin daughter of Zion.” We seated ourselves upon some 
naked rocks, and casting our eyes over the tops of some olive trees, 
which were thinly scattered along the sides of the declivities below, 
we gazed on the minarets of the mosque of Omar, and listened atten- 
tentively to catch, amid the silence and tranquillity of the evening, 
the customary chant of the muezzins calling the faithful Moslems to 
the solemn, and by them almost never-neglected, duty of prayer. 
The musical and long-drawn chant summoning the population to 
withdraw their thoughts for a space from the busy and absorbing oc- 
cupations of the world, heard at early morning, in the dead of night, 
or at the hour of sunset, ever produces a powerful impression upon 
the mind of the European wanderer in eastern climes ; but how much 
is the effect heightened when the same notes are heard loudly 
chanted from the towers that now rear themselves so proudly upon 
the site of the ancient Temple of Solomon, and when within view, 
and within hearing, of the place of the crucifixion of Jesus Christ, 
“the eternal truth and the necessary fiction” are loudly proclaimed 
La i-lah i-lah Allah, Mohammed re sul Allah, “ There is but one 
God, and Mahomet is God's apostle !” 

Such is the cry that at noon and midnight, at sunrise and sunset, 


* Isaiah. 
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echoed and re-echoed from mosque and minaret, now strikes upon 
the ear of the stranger as he direct his footsteps in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jerusalem. 

As I sat upon the mount of Olives, watching the departure of the 
last rays of the sun from the summit of the neighbouring eminences, 
a long train of reflections connected with the past history and pre- 
sent condition of this interesting country, naturally forced themselves 
upon my mind. In the valley of Jehoshaphat, which lay extended 
in deep shade below, the Jews erected those ‘‘sacred groves” and 
“ high places,” where human sacrifices were offered to Moloch, where 
Baalphegor was worshipped, and also “ the sun, the moon, the planets, 
and all the host of heaven.” The Jews, we are told, ‘ built them 
high places, and images, and groves, on every high hill, and under 
every green tree, and provoked the Lord to jealousy with their sins 
which they committed.” 

rom a recollection of the disobedience of the Jews, and their re- 
fusal “to walk in the ways of the Lord, and keep his command- 
ments,” the mind is naturally led to a consideration of the fate and 
fortunes of the country since the Jews have been plucked “ from off 
the land,” and also of its present miserable condition under the iron 
yoke of the Moslems. 

The bare and desolate aspect of the surrounding landscape from 
the summit of the Mount of Olives, the rugged rocks, and barren 
shingle, without trees and without water, present a strange and 
striking contrast to the hasty and glowing descriptions we meet with 
in sacred and profane history, of the environs of Jerusalem in ancient 
times, when “rivers and streams of water made glad the city of 
the Lord,” and “the waters of Shiloah flowed softly,” rejoicing, as 
we are told, in their tributary streams, and when gardens and groves 
of trees caused the city to be celebrated as “beautiful for si- 
tuation.” 

What a remarkable and striking contrast does all the country now 
present to its ancient state, when the spice merchants frequented 
the markets of Palestine, and the fleets of Tyre ministered to the 
wants and luxuries of the people; when the city of Jerusalem pos- 
sessed its mighty men of valour, ‘ three hundred thousand, with the 
captains of thousands, and Alnan the chief;’ and when the king 
thereof had “ four thousaad stalls for horses and chariots, and 
twelve thousand horsemen!” In those times the land was covered 
with “* fenced cities, castles, and cities of store, and chariot cities,” 
which sent forth “ an army of men that bare targets and spears, out 
of Judah three hundred thousand, and out of Benjamin, that bare 
shields and drew bows, two hundred and fourscore thousand, mighty 
men of valour !” 

In later times we have frequent testimonies to the power and popu- 
lation of the country. “ The single districts of Jamnia and Joppa 
alone,” says the geographer Strabo, “ could arm forty thousand men,” 
a number to the fourth of which their entire population does not 
now amount. In the Itineraries of Antoninus, forty-two vie publica, 
or high roads, are enumerated; and Reland gives several inscrip- 
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tions that were found on Roman milestones, marking the distance, 
between different spots. The great geographical work of Claudius 
Ptolemaus, written about the middle of the second century, in the 
time of Antoninus Pius, enumerates, with great precision, cities and 
villages that once existed in Galilee, Judea, and other parts of the 
country, giving their latitude and longitude ; but the sites of most of 
them are now no longer known, and their very names have perished 
from the memory of the present inhabitants. 

In modern times, the decline of the country in population and 
wealth has been most extraordinary and startling. It is palpably 
manifest from the recollection and experience of all the aged inha- 
bitants, but is best shown by the def ‘tars, or registers of imports, 
kept by the officers charged with the collection of the mér7, or land 
tax, imposed by Sultan Selim when he conquered Palestine and 
Syria. These contain registries of large districts of land now waste 
and uncultivated, and of villages no longer in existence ! 

When we survey the present bare and treeless aspect of the land- 
scape, the gloomy and rugged districts destitute of vegetation, and 
the poverty of the scanty population, we can scarcely believe that 
this is the land once poetically described as “ flowing with milk and 
honey,” as “a land of wheat and barley and vines and fig-trees and 
pomegranates, a land of olive oil and of honey,”—*‘ a place where 
there is no want of anything in the earth.” 

The productions of the country in times past have been lavishly 
praised and celebrated as most abundant. “ In those days saw I in 
Judah some treading wine-presses on the sabbath, and bringing in 
sheaves and lading asses; as also wine, grapes, and figs, and all 
manner of burdens.’’* 

Hecateus, a Greek historian, who flourished 549 years B. c., 
speaks of the great fertility of the land belonging to the Jews; and 
Polybius, B. c. 170, states that the eastern part of the country, 
about Tyre, furnished abundant supplies to the army of Antiochus. 
Diodorus describes the inhabitants, fifty years B. c., as generally living 
upon flesh and milk; he speaks also of the pepper which was pro- 
duced upon the trees, and of the abundance of honey which, accord- 
ing to a later historian, the country people used as a beverage, mix- 
ing it with water.- Pliny also celebrates the palm trees, and the oil 
and balsam; and other writers enthusiastically speak of the land as 
xvpay evdaipova, “the fortunate country,” ywWpay evjoray, “the 
country abounding in pasture.” t 

They describe the two Galilees as covered with all sorts of trees, 
and the soil as everywhere so rich and fertile, that the most lazy 
were encouraged to cultivate it from its fruitfulness. Samaria is 
celebrated for its kind and genial soil, its sweet waters, its abun- 
dance of trees, fruit, and cattle, and also for the delicious milk it 
produced, in consequence of the quantity of grass. Gennesareth, 
too, is spoken of as a delightful region, in which all kinds of trees 
flourished, the nut, the palm, the fig, the olive, and the vine; and 
the valley of the Jordan has been widely celebrated as “a garden 


* Nehemiah. 


oa fe * Ammianus Marcellinus, lib. ix. c. 10-4. 
+ Josephus. Tacitus. Ammianus Marcellinus,. 
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environed with hills,” @ewr yépoy, “a celestial region,” delightful 
for its trees, fruits, and odoriferous balsam. 

At a subsequent period, a.p. 313, when the country had much 
declined from its flourishing state under the Jews, it is still cele- 
brated by Eusebius for its oil, corn, wine, vegetables of all kinds, 
honey, palms, fruit trees, cattle and beasts of burthen; and later 
still, towards the close of the fourth century, Hieronymus, a native 
of Palestine, observes, “ ‘That the celebrated land of Judea excels all 
lands in fertility, no one can doubt, who hath marked well the coun- 
try from Rhinocorura to Mount Taurus and the river Euphrates, the 
power of the cities, and the pleasantness of the climate.” 

A faithful description of the state and appearance of the land at 
this day will present a picture exactly the reverse of that sketched 
above. There are now no chariots of iron nor of wood, nor carriages 
of any description, not even carts upon wheels, throughout the country. 
There is no such thing either as a carriage road, or any made road 
at all. In the mountains and rocky districts, the marks of horses’ 
hoofs worn into the surface of the hard stone alone point out to the 
traveller the direction of his route; and in the plains, the devious 
tracks and bridle-paths, except where the vegetation is strong and 
vigorous, are entirely obliterated after high winds and heavy rains, 
and the course of the traveller is then entirely directed by some bold 
mountain or well-known eminence. 

Instead of the country covered with all sorts of trees, and the 
genial soil refreshed with sweet waters, and clothed with an abun- 
dance of grass, the eye now wanders either across wide and cheerless 
plains, parched and dusty, and unrefreshed by one single solitary 
tree, or across rugged and desolate districts of naked rock and loose 
shingle, where neither a drop of water nor a blade of grass is found 
to relieve the monotony and nakedness of the surrounding desolation. 
The footsteps of the traveller are ever and anon conducted across 
wide and fertile plains, covered with a fine black mould ; but except 
in the immediate neighbourhood of a few solitary hamlets, perched 
by the side of a scanty rivulet, at wide distances from each other, the 
whole surface of the soil is left neglected and totally uncultivated. 
During six months in the year it is covered with thistles and rank 
herbs; the earth is parched and cracked into wide fissures, and not a 
single drop of water can often be found for half a day’s journey, and 
yet the land was once described as ‘‘a land of brooks and of water, of 
fountains and depths, that spring out of valleys and hills.” 

In the winter season, when the rains fall and moisten the dry seeds 
which have been scattered in the dust by the ripened vegetation of 
the preceding summer, these wide plains begin to assume some ap- 
pearance of freshness and of green; but ere the young and vigorous 
vegetation of the new year has well made its way through the dead 
and rotting stalks of the preceding season, it is in its turn brought to 
maturity, and soon after killed and dried up by the burning rays of 
the summer sun. A stream of water in this thirsty country is an 
almost invaluable treasure, and wherever a brook refreshes the soil, 
there a small hamlet is found to be perched, and the water is ex- 
hausted in irrigating the adjacent land, and supporting the few 
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radishes, turnips, and other roots, which, with unleavened bread, or 
roasted Indian corn, constitute the food of the inhabitants. _ 

The milk of the goat, or of the dromedary, is the only milk now 
procurable, and the eye searches in vain for the rich pastures, the 
x#pay evPoray, and the abundance of cattle described by the old 
writers. The ground in the neighbourhood of the villages and towns, 
with one or two solitary exceptions, is cultivated only for a mere sub- 
sistence ; there is no valuable produce growing on the soil, and no 
accumulation of wealth and capital upon the surface of the country. 
The vineyards are all wasted and destroyed, excepting here and 
there a vineyard belonging to the convents, and wine is nowhere to 
be met with, except in the houses of some of the Christians, or in 
the cellars of the monks. The delightful groves of all sorts of trees, 
so lavishly praised in times past, no longer extend their shade over 
the bald and naked country ; and, excepting the fruit trees in the 
gardens of the villages, and the few olives, which at Samaria and in 
some other places afford an agreeable relief to the eye, the whole 
landscape is entirely treeless. 

When we hear of the “ store cities” of times past, of the “ cities 
great and fenced up to heaven,” and of the strong and populous 
towns with glittering towers, “ turribus in calum nitentibus,”* we can 
scarcely believe that this thinly-peopled, poor, and solitary country 
can be the one so celebrated by ancient writers. Excepting the icy 
regions of the north, the wild deserts of Syria, and the vast stony and 
sandy plains of Africa and Arabia, there can scarce be a more soli- 
tary, deserted, and poverty-stricken country in the old world, than 
Palestine as it now exists. From Damascus to Gaza, a journey of a 
fortnight, Jerusalem, Naplous, and Jaffa, can alone be said to main- 
tain the rank of towns. Nazareth, Tiberias, and D’jenneen are no 
more than large villages of mud houses; and Tyre and Sidon, and 
the sea-ports, destitute of wealth and commerce, cannot be placed in 
the same rank with the most miserable fishing-town in the island of 
Great Britain. 

The country being unenclosed and unappropriated, the right of 
ownership exists in the sheikh or chief of the nearest village, as a 
sort of lord of the manor, who exacts a tribute, when he is strong 
enough to do so, from the Bedouin Arabs and wandering tribes of 
Turcomans, who, during their migratory excursions, feed their dromeda- 
ries and goats upon the rank herbs. In all the villages and scattered 
hamlets which here and there diversify the monotonous surface of 
the treeless solitude, the houses are alike destitute of furniture, of 
even the commonest domestic utensils. The people are clothed in 
tattered garments, and the sickly children, with pale and bloated 
countenances, in many places, present a sad aspect of want and 
misery. 

The present condition of this interesting country is most remark- 
able, and well worthy of deep consideration, when taken in connexion 
with the history of the Jews and the language of prophecy. 

After the promulgation of the law and commandments to the chil- 
dren of Israel in the wilderness, a solemn warning was recorded in the 


* Rufus Avienus. 
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books of the law by Moses against their disobedience. If they obeyed 
not the law and the commandments, they were to be plucked from 
off the land they went in to possess—were to be scattered among all 
people, from one end of the earth even unto the other, and the land 
was to become desolate, and the cities waste. 

“TI record against you this day,” says Moses, “ that I have set 
before you life and death, blessing and cursing ; therefore choose life, 
that both thou and thy seed may live.” 

The curse was to alight upon the people, and upon the land ; and 
all the denunciations of calamity and misfortune seem, in case of the 
continued disobedience of the Jews, to be directed to the consumma- 
tion of three great catastrophes,—the destruction of Jerusalem—the 
dispersion of the Jews—and the desolation of the land of promise. 
The prophecies connected with the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
dispersion of the Jews have been often dwelt upon, but those more 
immediately relating to the desolation of the Holy Land, “ which was 
to be for a sign and a wonder,” appear not to have attracted the 
same degree of attention. 

“ Behold, saith the Lord, I have created the smith that bloweth 
the coals in the fire, that bringeth forth an instrument for his work, 
and I have created the waster to destroy. 

« A third part of thee shall die with the pestilence, and with fa- 
mine shall they be consumed in the midst of thee; a third part shall 
fall by the sword round about thee, and I will scatter a third part 
unto all the winds, and I will draw out a sword after them. 

“Moreover, I will make the land waste and a reproach among 
the nations that are round about thee, and in the sight of all that 
pass by. 

“ T will stretch out my hand, and make the land desolate ; yea, 
more desolate than the wilderness towards Diblath, and the cities 
that are inhabited shall be laid waste. 

“ There shall be no grapes on the vine, nor figs on the fig-tree, 
and the leaf shall fade, and the things I have given them shall pass 
away from them. 

“1 will bring the worst of the heathen, and they shall possess 
their houses. I will make the pomp of the strong to cease, and the 
land shall be desolate from all! that is therein, because of the violence 
of them that dwell therein. 

“ The field is wasted, the land mourneth, for the corn is wasted ; 
the new wine is dried up, the oil languisheth. 

«« The vine is dried up, the fig-tree languisheth ; the pomegranate- 
tree, the palm-tree also, and the apple-tree, even all the trees of 
the field are withered, because joy is withered away from the sons 
of men. 

“The stranger that is within thee shall get up above thee very 
high, and thou shalt come down very low .... The defenced city 
shall be left desolate, and the habitation forsaken and left like a 
wilderness. 

‘*¢ They shall call the nobles thereof to the kingdom, but none shall 
be there, and all her princes shall be nothing. 
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« And thorns shall come up in her palaces, nettles and brambles in 
the fortresses thereof.” 

And says Habbakuk, “ Thou didst march through the land in 
indignation, thou didst thresh the heathen in anger. The fig-tree 
shall not blossom, neither shall fruit be on the vine: the labour of 
the olive shall fail, and the fields shall yield no meat ; the flock shall 
be cut off from the fuld, and there shall be no herd in the stalls . 

The miserable state of the land was to be such, that “ the stranger 
that shall come from a far land shall say, when he sees the plagues 
of that land, and the sicknesses which the Lord hath laid upon it 
«and that it is not sown, nor beareth, nor any grass groweth 
oy 

«“ Wherefore hath the Lord done thus unto the land ? 

‘Then men shall say,” &c. &e. ; 

The desolation is spoken of as a continuing desolation, following 
upon the destruction of Jerusalem, and the dispersion of the Jews. 
It is described as “ the desolation of many generations,” whilst the 
Jews are scattered “ in their enemies’ land ;” and it seems to be dis- 
tinctly foretold that this wasting and desolation are ouly to be termii- 
nated by the restoration of the Jews, when the “ waste cities shall be 
builded, and the desolate places inhabited.” 

At the same time that the curse and the blessing were recorded by 
Moses in the wilderness, the Jews were told, that if even at the last 
they called to mind the things which Moses had set before them, and 
returned to the Lord their God, that then “the Lord will return 
and gather thee from all the nations whither he hath scattered thee, 
into the land which thy fathers possessed, and thou shalt possess it.” 

After the Jews had been disobedient, and had been guilty of 
* every abomination,” we observe the same promised restoration 
held out by all the prophets, at the close of their denunciations of 
misfortunes and calamity ; and it is accompanied with the assurance 
that the land shall then be again fruitful and multiply, and be “ as of 
its old estate.” 

Thus says Ezekiel, “ Because the enemy hath said against you, 
Aha, the high places are ours in possession ; 

* ‘Therefore prophesy and say, Thus saith the Lord God, Because 
they have made you desolate, and swallowed you up on every side, 
that ye might be a possession to the residue of the heathen, and ye 
are taken up in the lips of talkers, 

* Therefore, ye mountains of Israel, thus saith the Lord God to 
the mountains, and to the hills, and to the rivers, to the valleys, and the 
desolate wastes, and the cities that are forsaken, which became a prey 
and a derision to the residue of the heathen round about ... ye shall 
shoot forth your branches and yield your fruit to my people Israel, for 
they are at hand to come. 

*“ Behold, | am for you, I will turn unto you, and ye shall be 
tilled and sown. And I will multiply men upon you, all the house of 
Israel, even all of it, and the cities shall be inhabited, and the wastes 
shall be builded. 


* And [will multiply upon you man and beast, and I will settle 
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you after your old estates, and will do better unto you than at your 
beginning ; and ye shall know that I am the Lord. 

“ Neither will I cause men to hear in thee the shame of the heathen 
any more, neither shalt thou bear the reproach of thy people any 
more, neither shalt thou cause thy nations to fall any more, saith the 
ae 

And,” says Amos, “ U will bring again the captivity, and they shall 
build the waste cities and inhabit them : ; and they shall plant vine ~_ 
and drink the wine thereof; and they shall also make gardens, and ea 
the fruit of them. 

‘ And I will plant them upon their land, and they shall no more be 
pulled up out of thelr land which I have given them, saith the Lord.” 

And Isaiah says, ** Awake, awake, stand up, O Jerusalem, which 
hast drunk at the bend of the Lord the cup of his fury. 

‘ Awake, awake, put on thy strength, O Zion, put on thy beautiful 
garments, O Jerusalem, the holy city ; for henceforth there shall no 
more come unto thee the uncircumcised and the unclean. 

« Thy children shall make haste, thy destroyers, and they that 
made thee waste, shall go forth of thee. 

* No weapon that is formed against thee shall prosper; and every 
tongue that shall rise against thee in judgment thou shalt condemn. 

“ And they that shall be of thee shall build the old waste places ; thou 
shalt raise up the foundations of many generations ; and thou shi ilt be 
called, The repairer of the breach, The restorer of the paths to 
dwell in. 

‘ They shall raise up the former desolations, and they shall repair 
the waste cities, the desolation of many generations. ‘Thou shalt no 
more be termed forsaken; neither shall thy land any more be termed 
Desolate.” 

And according to Jeremiah :— Thus saith the Lord, Behold, I will 
bring again the captivity of Jacob’s tents, and have mercy on his 
dwelling-places ; and the city shall be builded upon her own heap, and 
the palace shall remain after the manner thereof. 

‘ Thus saith the Lord, Again there shall be heard in this place, 
which ye say shall be desolate, without man and without beast..... 
the voice of joy and the voice of gladness, the voice of them that 
shall say, Praise the Lord of Hosts, and of them that shall bring the 
sacrifice of praise unto the house of the Lord: for I will cause to 
return the captivity of the land, as at the first, saith the Lerd. 

“ Fields shall be bought in the land whereof ye say, It is desolate, 
without man or beast. Men shall buy fields for money, and subscribe 
evidences, and seal them, and take witnesses in the land of Benjamin, 
and in the places about Jerusalemg and in the cities of Judah, and in 
the cities of the mountains, and in the cities of the valley, and in the 
cities of the south ; for I will cause their captivity to return, saith the 
Lord. 

“In the cities of the mountains, in the cities of the vale, and in 
the cities of the south, and in the land of Benjamin, and in the places 
about Jerusalem, and in the cities of Judah, shall the flo ‘hs pass again 
under the hand of him that telleth them, saith the Lord!” 

Public attention has of late been much attracted to the language 
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of prophecy by various able commentators ; and certainly the warn- 
ings and predictions as to the future fate and fortunes of the Jewish 
people, and the land of their inheritance, are very remarkable, when 
taken in connexion with the past history and present condition of both 
the one and the other. The prophecies close with the remarkable 
denunciation of Malachi, that, in case of the continued disobedience 
of the Jews, and their refusal at the last to listen to Elijah the pro- 
phet, who would be sent to them, before the great and dreadful day of 
the Lord, “ to turn the hearts of the fathers to the children, and the 
hearts of the children to the fathers,” the Lord would come and smite 
the earth with a curse. 

The history of the country since the death of our Saviour, and the 
present desolate and wasted state of the land of promise, certainly 
appear to be a standing evidence of the gradual fulfilment of the 
prophecies. The land, since that period, has been the constant the- 
atre of foreign war or of domestic disorder. It has been successively 
the prey of the Romans, the Isaurian robbers, the Persians, the Tar- 
tars, the wild Turcoman hordes, the fierce Arabians, the Carmathians, 
the Seljukian Turks, the Crusaders, the Carizmians, and a host of 
petty tribes and princes, who lived by plunder and confiscation. Into 
whatever hands the country has fallen from the time of its first occu- 
pation by the Romans, to the period of the late conquest by Moha- 
med Ali, we can trace no lengthened interval of prosperity and peace. 
Whenever the fate and fortunes of Palestine occupy a place in the 
page of history, it will be found that the pen of the historian has been 
employed to record some deed of blood or some national calamity. 
Our attention is drawn to the land, only to listen to the recital of hos- 
tile incursions or civil dissensions, or to witness a state of society un- 
naturally divided and disorganised by religious feuds and fanatical 
superstition. 

As we have been considering the present condition of the land as 
compared with its past state, it may not be altogether uninteresting 
to throw a glance at some of the principal events which have befallen 
the country since the death of Christ. 

In the great siege of Jerusalem, which took place thirty-seven years 
after that memorable event, two hundred thousand persons are said to 
have died of hunger, and one million one hundred thousand to have 
perished in the assault. And such was the degree of hunger suffered 
by the besieged, that a Jewess of the name of Mary, the daughter of 
Kleazer, roasted and ate her own child!* “The tender and delicate 
woman among you, which should not adventure to set the sole of her 
foot upon the ground for delicateness and tenderness, her eye shall be 
evil towards her young one, and towards her children she shall bear, 
for she shall eat them for want of all things secretly in the siege and 
straightness wherewith thine enemies shall distress thee in all thy 
gates . 

Forty-six years after the destruction of Jerusalem, the terror in- 
spired by the success and severity of the Roman arms appears to have 
worn off. “ There arose again,” says Eusebius, “ a great commotion 
among the Jews, which brought about the destruction of a great num- 

* Josephus, lib. i. book 5. 
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ber of them. Their calamities were augmented by continual mis- 
chiefs following one upon another. Being stirred up by some violent 
and contentious spirit, they raised seditions against the Greeks and 
Gentiles with whom they dwelt.”* 

The Emperor Hadrian, on his journey through the East, in the 
commencement of his reign, halted in Palestine, and, for the purpose 
of awing the disaffected Jews and keeping them in subjection, he 
determined to found a Roman colony upon the ruins of Jerusalem. 
In a. p. 130, a portion of the site of the old city was enclosed, and set 
apart for the public and private buildings of the new settlement. On 
the site of Solomon’s Temple the emperor directed the erection of a 
pagan temple to Jupiter Capitolinus, and called the colony, on that 
account, Alia Capitolina, joining in this appellation his own family 
name and the surname of Jupiter. This profanation of the site of 
“the holy Zion,” and of the Temple, by the Romans, was the immedi- 
ate cause of the second great rebellion of the Jews against the Roman 
power, which ended in their utter destruction as a nation, and in their 
dispersion “ among all the kingdoms of the earth, for their hurt, to be 
a reproach, a proverb, a taunt, and a curse, in all places whither the 
Lord should drive them.” 

In the siege of Bitther, which terminated the war, and which Euse- 
bius places in the eighteenth year of Hadrian’s reign, the besieged 
were subjected to all the horrors of famine, and hundreds died of hun- 
ger and thirst. All were at last put to the sword, together with their 
leader Barchochebas. “ Five hundred of their principal fortresses,” 
says Dion, “ and nine hundred and eighty-five of their chief villages, 
were utterly destroyed. In skirmishes and battles five hundred and 
eighty thousand men were slaughtered, and the multitude of those 
who died by hunger, by disease, and by fire, cannot be traced out ; 
but when the war was finished, “all Judea was left almost a desert.”-} 

A great many of the Romans perished, so that Hadrian, when he 
wrote to the senate, did not make use of the flourishing exordium cus- 
tomary with the emperors, but of the following pithy commencement : 
“ Si vos liberique vestri valetis, bene est ; ego quidem et exercitus vale- 
mus !” 

Dion makes no mention of Jerusalem in his account of this great 
rebellion. It is plain, therefore, that Eusebius, who flourished a cen- 
tury later, is in error when he speaks of the second destruction of 
Jerusalem and of the Temple ; and he is clearly mistaken in supposing 
that Alia Capitolina was built by Hadrian after the conclusion of this 
war, when it is evident from Dion Cassius that the founding of the 
colony and the erection of the Temple of Jupiter were the cause of it. 

We are told too by Josephus that Jerusalem was totally destroyed 
by Titus, and the Hebrew temple so effectually overthrown that the 
site on which it stood was ploughed. The new colony of Ailia Capi- 
tolina, no doubt, formed the head-quarters of the Romans, and, being 
in their hands, it was neither sacked nor ravaged, and is therefore in 
nowise alluded to by Dion. 

Hadrian, in contempt of, and in indignation at, the religious opinions 


“ Hist. Sac, lib. xii. 
+t dore wacay odvyou delv Thy “lovdulay "epnuobjvai,— Dion Cassius, 1162. 
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and prejudices of the Jews, which had provoked this second rebellion, 
desecrated all the Jewish sanctuaries by the erection thereon of idola- 
trous temples and statues of the different heathen divinities ; and as 
the few Christians of that period adhered to the ceremonial law of 
Moses, and followed the same rites and observances as the Jews, they 
were confounded with them in the general persecution. A temple 
and statue of Venus were erected on the spot where, according to 
tradition, our Saviour was crucified; in that where he arose from the 
dead, a statue of Jupiter ; while in the grottos of Bethlehem the wor- 
ship of Adonis was established, and over the gate of the city, looking 
towards that place, the emperor placed a marble hog!* All the Jews 
were forbidden to come within sight of the city, except on one day in 
the year, which was appointed to be the anniversary of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by Titus. 

After the repression of this second great rebellion, Palestine de- 
scended to the rank of a distant and obscure province of the Roman 
empire. The name Jerusalem disappears from the page of history, 
and the occurrences connected with the colony of A®lia Capitolina no 
longer attract the notice of the historian. ; 

After an interval of two centuries, during which /Elia Capitolina 
appears to have existed as the principal city of the province, and to 
have been inhabited by a considerable number of persons who had 
adopted the christian faith, our attention is again attracted to Pales- 
tine by the important and interesting occurrences connected with the 
conversion of the Emperor Constantine to Christianity. 

When the christian church became legally established by the edicts 
of Constantine, the attention of all Christians was naturally directed 
to the Holy Land. About the year of our Lord 330, the famous 
order was issued for the destruction of the pagan temples, and by 
command of the emperor the profane chapel of Venus, the temple 
of Jupiter, and all the heathen altars and temples at Alia Capitolina, 
and throughout Palestine, were destroyed. The name /Elia Capitolina 
was abandoned, and the ancient sacred name of Jerusalem restored 
and adopted by all Christians. The magnificent church of the hol 
sepulchre was erected, and by the piety of the emperor or his mother 
numerous christian churches were made to supplant the idolatrous 
temples of the pagans. 

The situation of the small remnant of the Jews then existing in the 
province was in no respect bettered by this change. All the ancient 
persecution under which they had laboured was revived and put in 
force against them, and Hadrian's edict of exclusion from /Elia Capi- 
tolina was enforced with the greatest rigour by the inhabitants of the 
new Jerusalem. The small and scattered remnant of that unhappy 
people, who still clung with fondness to the “ promised land,” appear 

* Tillemont, Hist. des Empereurs, tom, i. 2. 


+ Hieronymus, or St. Jerome, an eye-witness, thus describes the mournful assem 
oe on that day : “ Videas in die quo capta est Jerusalem a Romanis, venire popu- 
lum lugubrem, confluere decrepitas mulierculas, et senes pannis 
in corporibus et in habitu suo viam Domini coruscante 
plangere ruinas templi sui, populum miserum. 
chia, et sparsi crines : 
num, in Sophron, c, ii. 


annisque obsitos, 
» ac radiante dvacdoe: ejus, 
Adhuce fletus in genis, et lvida bra- 
et miles mercedem postulat, ut illis fiére plus liceat.”—Hiero- 
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to have been a despised and abject race ; they resided principally at 
Tiberias and the neighbouring towns, and their patriarch appears still 
to have exercised over them an uncertain and precarious jurisdiction. 

The adoption of the christian religion by the emperors, although it 
undoubtedly caused a great increase to the number of persons pro- 
fessing Christianity, yet appears to have had a most pernicious effect 
upon the purity and practice of the faith. In consequence of the 
mistaken zeal of the emperors in holding out worldly honours and 
emoluments to those who became converts, the new faith was em- 
braced by a servile and corrupt crowd, to serve their own temporal 
and selfish purposes. Disputes and contentions arose, and abstruse 
niceties of doctrine and creed were introduced, which led to endless 
schisms, and engendered a bitter spirit of rancour, instead of that 
peace and charity which the Gospel was intended to promote. ‘The 
ecclesiastics displayed a lamentable ignorance of those divine precepts 
which they were appointed to inculcate. Pride and selfishness, and 
an inordinate love of wealth and lust of power, appear to have been 
the prominent features of their character. ‘They went abroad, we 
are told, in their chariots and sedans in great state, they feasted sump- 
tuously after the manner of princes, and supported their influence by 
bribery and largesses.* 

The establishment of the christian religion in the Holy Land ap- 
pears, therefore, to have been attended with few of those benign and 
humanising influences which have universally accompanied it where 
its principles and doctrines have been understood and followed from a 
sincere conviction of their truth and excellence, and not from personal 
motives of worldly advantage. 

The whole country was divided and torn by the discord and animo- 
sity of rival sects. Jerusalem was the constant theatre of violence 
and bloodshed. All the worst vices and passions seem to have been 
unchained and allowed to run riot in the land, and horrible enormities 
were perpetrated by the pretended votaries of a God of peace. The 
city was at one time occupied by a whole army of monks, who pillaged, 
burnt, and murdered, in the name of Christianity. The altars in the 
church of the holy sepulchre were stained with blood, and the gates 
of the city were guarded by a rebellious troop of devotees against the 
soldiers of the empire. At a subsequent period it appears that “ the 
Christians had insensibly relapsed into a semblance of paganism ; their 
public and private vows were addressed to the relics and images that 
disgraced the temples of the East; the throne of the Almighty was 
darkened by a cloud of martyrs and saints and angels, the objects of 
popular veneration ; and the Collyridian heretics invested the Virgin 
Mary with the name and honours of a goddess. “t 

In the reign of Justinian, the province of Samaria was disturbed 
by a sanguinary and exterminating religious war, in which one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand Roman subjects were slain, twenty thou- 
sand were sold into slavery, and the once fruitful and populous 
country was converted into a smoking wilderness.{ Besides the religi- 

* Ammianus Marcellinus, lib. xxvii. 


+ Holtinger, Hist. Orient, 
t Procopius, Anec. c. xi. Theoph, Chronograph. p.152. Jom Malala, Chron, 
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ous wars and dissensions, the land was ravaged by various wild robber 
tribes, who made occasional incursions from the northward of the 
Euphrates. Crossing that river, these wild hordes repeatedly plun- 
dered and burnt the open towns and villages, and retired with their 
booty, ere any regular force could be got together for their destruc- 
tion. 3 

This distracted state of religion and derangement of public affairs 
gradually paved the way for that extraordinary revolution which placed 
Palestine and the whole eastern world under the iron yoke of the 
Moslems, and swept away the blasphemous and idolatrous mockery 
which had been established as the religion of the Gospel. - 

The Roman power in this part of the East received its first great 
shock from the two fierce and successful invasions by the Persians 
under the first and second Chosroes. The ravages of the first mva- 
sion almost wholly fell upon Syria : Antioch was stormed and burnt ; 
the principal cities were taken by assault, or redeemed their safety by 
a ransom of gold or silver, and twelve thousand captives were sent 
chained together into servitude in Persia. In the second great inva- 
sion the Roman troops were defeated, and slaughtered almost to a 
man. Cesarea, Antioch, and Damascus, and all the chief cities, fell 
into the hands of the Persians, and the inhabitants were seized as 
slaves.* 

In a.p. 614, Jerusalem was taken by assault. The church of the 
holy sepulchre and the other churches and buildings of the city were 
injured by fire, and some totally destroyed, and all the relics and 
devout offerings were pillaged and carried off. A heavy tribute was 
imposed upon the city, the property of the inhabitants was seized, 
and, to crown all, the patriarch Zachariah and the wood of the trae 
cross ++ were transported, together with a vast number of captives, into 
Persia. 

The Persians retired only from Jerusalem to make way for the per- 
manent occupation of Palestine by the Arabs. 

Eighteen years after the departure of Chosroes, the whole country 
was conquered and colonised by the Moslems; the corrupt religion, 
misnamed the christian religion, was extirpated, mosques were erected 
upon the ruins of the churches, and a new language, laws, and govern- 
ment, were planted throughout the land. 

The Arabs, who still possess Jerusalem and Palestine, and many of 
the most famous and fertile countries of antiquity, derive their origin 
from £1 Gezeeret el Arab, “ the peninsula of Arabia,” or, as it is called 
by the Turks and Persians, Arabistan. According to their own his- 
torians, they are sprung from two stocks, Kahtan, or Joctan, and Ad- 
nan, descended in a direct line from Ishmael, the son of Abraham and 
Hagar the bondwoman. The ancient Arabians are a people who ap- 
pear in all times to have preserved their independence. Neither the 


* Urbes integras in captivitatem abduxerunt.—Theoph. 


Chronograph. p. 245. 
+ In a.v. 628, when the tide of fortune had turne gap he 
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Assyrian nor Median empires ever got footing among them. Cam- 
byses, in his expedition against Egypt, was obliged to ask permission 
to pass through their territories ; and when Alexander was pursuing his 
rapid conquests in the East, they alone, of all the neighbouring nations, 
appear to have sent no ambassador to greet him. Alexander's succes- 
sors made no attempts against the independence of the nation, and the 
Romans never extended their empire farther than Arabia Petra, the 
very outskirts of the country. The portion which was claimed to 
have been added to the empire in the time of Trajan was merely a 
nominal conquest. 

The religion of the Arabians, before the time of Mahomet, which they 
denominate the state of ignorance, appears to have been gross idola- 
try ; an adoration of the stars, or the angels and intelligences which 
they supposed to reside in them,* an observance of long fasts, of pros- 
trations, and prayers, sacrifices, and an abstaining from certain kinds 
of vegetables.t By the appearance and exertions of the prophet 
Mahomet, they were reclaimed from the idolatrous worship of the 
stars and inferior influences, to the knowledge and worship of the one 
true God. Previous to that period, the Arabs, although a bold and 
warlike race, possessed but little influence, and attracted but little 
attention as a nation. They were divided into a variety of tribes 
under independent sheikhs, who were jealous of each other's power, 
and almost constantly at war. The propagation of the new religion 
became the first bond of union among them, and was the immediate 
cause of all their future conquests and grandeur. 

By the Koran, the Arabs were expressly enjoined to propagate the 
Moslem faith by the sword—the warring against infidels is declared 
to be of high merit in the sight of God, and those who are slain 
fighting in defence of the faith are promised immediate admission into 
Paradise. 

Immediately after the death of Mahomet, Abubekr, his successor, 
the first caliph, prepared to carry out the injunctions of the Koran 
for the propagation of the new faith, by making war on his neigh- 
bours. In the first year of his reign the following circular letter was 
sent round by the caliph to all the sheikhs, or heads of tribes. 

“In the name of the most merciful God.—ABpDALLAH ATHICH 
Espn Asi Kouwarua to the rest of the true believers, health and 
happiness, and the mercy and blessings of God, be amongst you. 

“JT praise the Most Hicu Gop, and I pray for his prophet Ma- 
homet. This is to acquaint you that I intend to send the true be- 
lievers into Syrta to take it out of the hands of the infidels, and I 
would have you to know that the fighting for religion is an act of 
obedience to God.” { 

In compliance with this mandate, the Arabian leaders assembled 
with their forces; they invaded Syria, and in the space of four years 
the whole country, from Antioch to Damascus, fell into their hands ; 
all the cities were captured and pillaged, and the finest and most 
beautiful of the male and female sex were reduced to slavery. The 
D’Herbelot, Herodot. lib. iii. c. 8. 


Abultarag, Hist, Dynast. p. 281. 
‘The conquest of Syria,” by Alwakadi, cadi of Bagdad. 
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harems of the sheikhs were crowded with ladies of noble blood, _ 
the meanest of the soldiers was entitled to a choice from among the 
numerous bands of captives. After the conquest of the ser ae 
the Arabs paused for a month to refresh themselves in ro ewes 
and shady environs of Damascus, and to divide their spol. Manel “4 
expiration of that period, their leader, Abu Obeidah, receive orc . 
from the Caliph Omar, who had just succeeded Abubekr, - oe \ 
upon Jerusalem, and “rescue the holy city from the hanc $0 the 
infidel Christians ;" and in the year of our Lord 637, Vezid Ebn Abu 
Sophyan was sent forward from Damascus, with fifty thousand men, 
to invest the city. ten 

The christian writers, in their account of this war, speak of the 
Arabs under the appellation of Saracens, a name derived probably 
from Shark, the East, where the descendants of Joctan, the Kahtan of 
the Arabs, are placed by Moses. 

Yezid having summoned the city of Jerusalem sat down before it, 
and every man at the house of prayer repeated this verse out of the 
Koran, “ O people, enter ye into the Holy Land, which God hath 
decreed for you.” 

After ten days of skirmishing before the walls Abu Obeidah, the 
general-in-chief, arrived with the main body of the Arabians, and 
immediately forwarded the following letter to the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem. 

‘‘In the name of the most merciful God. From AsBu OBEIDAH 
Epn Atseraun, to the chief commanders of the people of /ix14,* 
and the inhabitants thereof. 

“Health and happiness to every one that follows in the right way, 
and believes in God and the apostle. We require of you to testify 
that there is but oNE Gop, and that Manomert is his apostle—that 
there shall be a day of judgment, and that God shall raise the dead 
out of their sepulchres ; and when you have borne witness to this, it 
is unlawful for us either to shed your blood, or meddle either with 
your substance or children. If you refuse, consent to pay tribute, 
and be under us forthwith ; otherwise I shall bring men against you 
who love death better than you do the drinking of wine, or eating 
hog's flesh; nor will I ever stir from you, please God, till I have 
destroyed those that fight for you, and made slaves of your chil- 
dren.” + 

The besieged, not agreeing to these terms, made a vigorous de- 
fence for four months, of which not one day passed, we are told, 
without fighting. At the expiration of that period, Sophronius, the 
bishop or patriarch, went to the wall and demanded a parley. He 
exhorted Abu Obeidah to give over the siege, as Jerusalem was a 
holy city, and whoever came into the Holy Land with hostile intent 
would assuredly be obnoxious to the divine displeasure. 

“For that very reason, (because it is holy,”) remarked Abu 
Obeidah, “we are more worthy to possess it than you are; neither 


* The legal and more correct appellation, Zlia, passed from the Romans to the 


Arabs.- Reland, tom, i. Pp. 207 ; D' Herbelot, Bib. Orient. Cod, Miia, 
1 Pocock, Arab. MSS, No. 362. 
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will we leave besieging it till God delivers it up to us, as he has done 
other places before it.’ 

It was at last determined that the city should be given up, on con- 
dition that the caliph himself should be present to accept the sur- 
render, and that the inhabitants should receive the articles of their 
security and protection under the caliph’s own hand and seal. 

The question was debated in the council of Medina; the great 
sanctity of the place was represented to Omar, and the advice of 
Ali persuaded him to gratify “the wishes of his soldiers and his 
enemies.’ 

The modesty and simplicity of the journey of the caliph to Jeru- 
salem are remarkable. He was mounted upon a red camel, with a 
couple of sacks, or saddle-bags, slung on either side of him. In one 
of these he carried sawik, rice, or wheat sodden and unhusked; the 
other was full of fruits. Before him was his leathern water-bottle, 
and behind him a large wooden platter. Wherever he halted, the 
company without distinction was invited to partake of his homely 
fare, and the repast was consecrated by the prayer and exhortation 
of the commander of the faithful. 

In this expedition his power was exercised in the administration 
of justice, in reforming the polygamy of the Arabs, and in reliev- 
ing the tributaries from extortion and cruelty. Among the com- 
plaints which were brought under his notice, was a very grave one 
against an old man who had suffered a youth to go partners with him 
in his wife. The old man was very sharply reproved by the caliph 
for having done a thing so contrary to the law of God, and asked 
what excuse he had to make for his transgression. 

* My strength failed me,” was the reply.‘ I had no son to look 
after my business; this youth has been long serviceable to me in 
watering and feeding my camels, and I recompensed him in a way 
which I did not know to be unlawful.” 

“ No one has anything to do with your wife but yourself,” re- 
plied the caliph; “ and as for the young man, if I hear of his coming 
near the lady again, his head shall forthwith take leave of his 
shoulders.” 

On arriving at the Saracen camp before Jerusalem, the caliph was 
welcomed with great joy. He said morning prayers in the camp, 
and preached, says Alwakadi, an excellent sermon; taking as his 
text the sixteenth verse of the eighteenth chapter of the Koran: 

‘¢ He whom God shall direct, is led in the right way; but thou 
shalt not find a friend to direct him aright, whom God shall lead into 
error.” 

We are told that a christian priest among the audience (hostilities 
having been long suspended) unse: aconably interrupted the caliph by 

saying, “* God leads no man into error ;” and was immediately si- 
lenced by the convincing argument, that if he dared to say so again, 
his head should be struck off his shoulders 

On contemplating the city of Jerusalem, the caliph cried, “ God is 
victorious ; O Lord, give us an easy conquest ; ‘and pitching his tent 
of coarse haircloth, he calmly seated himself on the ground, 

On observing the inroads of luxury among the Arabs, who had 
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been of late accustomed to the delicacies of Syria, he greatly re- 
proved them, and dragged them in their silks through the dirt, and 
rent their clothes to pieces. 

The following are the articles of capitulation drawn up by the ca- 
liph, and assented to by the inhabitants of Jerusalem. 

« The Christians shall build no new churches, neither in the city 
nor in the adjacent territory; neither shall they refuse the Moslems 
entrance into their churches by night or by day. They shall open 

the doors of them to all passengers and travellers. If any Moslem 
shall be on a journey, they shall entertain him gratis for the space of 
three days. They shall not teach their children to revile the Alco- 
ran, nor talk openly of their own religion, nor persuade any one to 
be of it; neither shal! they hinder any of their relations from becom- 
ing Mahometans, if they have an inclination to do so. ‘They shall 
respect the Moslems, and rise up to them. They shall not dress 
like the Moslems, nor wear such shoes, caps, nor turbans, nor part 
the hair, as they do, nor speak after the same manner, nor be called 
by the same name. They shall not ride upon saddles, nor bear any 
sort of arms, nor use the Arabic tongue in their inscriptions on their 
seals ; nor sell any wine. ‘They shall be obliged to wear the same 
habits wherever they go, with girdles round their waists. They 
shall set no crosses upon their churches, nor show their crosses nor 
their books openly in the streets of the Moslems. They shall not 
ring, but only toll their bells; nor take any servants that once be- 
longed to the Moslems, nor overlook them in their houses.”* 

The Christians having submitted to these terms, the caliph gave 
them the following writing under his hand and seal :— 

‘** In the name of the most merciful God. 

* From Omar Epno’L Atcaitras to the inhabitants of ELIA, 
They shall be protected and secured both in their lives and fortunes, 
and their churches shall neither be pulled down, nor made use of by 
any but themselves.” 

Jerusalem was then surrendered to the Moslems; and the caliph, 
without guards, and accompanied only by a few faithful friends, en- 
tered the city. He visited the church of the holy sepulchre, and 
conversed with the patriarch concerning the religious antiquities of 
Jerusalem. Sophronius bowed betore his new master, and secretly 
muttered in the words of Daniel, * The abomination of desolation is 
in the holy place.” 

At the hour of prayer the caliph and the patriarch stood together 
in the church of Constantine, but the commander of the faithful 
refrained, from an honourable and considerate motive, from perform- 
ing his devotions within the christian sanctuary ; he retired with his 
attendants to the exterior of the building, and offered up his prayers 
on the steps before the door. 

“ Had LT prayed,” said he to Sophronius, “ within your church, 


» Miaslee of « fetus cee we ae 
the ! loslems of a future age would have infringed the treaty under 
colour of imitating my example ! 


* Arab MSS. No. 362. 
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The caliph Omar remained for ten days at Jerusalem, during 
which period he ordered the site of Solomon’s temple to be enclosed 
and cleared of the ruins which encumbered it, and directed the 
erection of the great mosque, bearing his name, which now crowns 
with its dark and swelling dome the venerable eminence of Mount 
Moriah.* 

From the period of this memorable conquest, the face of affairs in 
Syria and Palestine has been entirely changed. The whole land was 
colonised by Moslems, the ancient inhabitants were dispossessed of all 
their property in the open country, and were nearly annihilated, 
and an entirely new language, form of government, and civil polity, 
were shortly established. 


* Seid Eben Batrik. Arab, Hist. 
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Twin roses, fresh with the first dews of May, 
Worthy of Paradise, and dropping o'er 
Measureless sweets, a well-tried lover bore 

To share with his soul’s idol. “Iwas a prey 

Of Love's devising, and they did display 
In the partition on’t, a countless store 
Of sighs, sweet looks, and—Love’s all-gentle lore— 

The language of the kind eyes’ soften’d ray, 

"Twas a fair sight to mark that youthful pair 
Together breathing, speaking, smiling, sighing, 

Moving in equal steps, as they were one. 

Thus, my lov’d Laura, be it ours to share 

Roses and words, that we, all grief defying, 
(Delightful hour!) may make their joys our own. 
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BY EDWARD HOWARD, AUTHOR OF * RATTLIN THE REEFER, THE 
OLD COMMODORE, Cc. 


War has an appetite that is universal, and a maw to which noting 
comes amiss. ‘ Food for powder,” as honest Jack hath said, food 
for powder,” not only includes those ill-dressed wretches, with whom 
we would not willingly “march through Coventry,” but too often, 
also, a part of the gentlest, and the best, and the most beautiful of 
the creation. 

And, then, some of this food is so young-—so tender ! I do not 
now speak of those barbarian general massacres in which the devil 
rides astride upon the human heart, and a sort of rational madness 
mocks humanity, at which after-thought sickens, notwithstanding 
every opiate that may be administered to the murderers, under the im- 
posing titles of the victims being termed the spawn of heresy, rebels to 
their king, or a God-accursed race; when, w ith the aged, the women 
and the children at the breast are slain. I only speak of the young, 
sacrificed on the altar of legitimate warfare ; the mere boy, who won- 
ders while he fights, and is swept off in his fresh youth, even while 
he wonders, It is one of these tender specimens of “ food for pow- 
der,” of which I am about to speak, who escaped the smoky de- 
vourer, with the iron throat, only through a misfortune hardly less 
horrible than being made a mouthful for a long four-and-twenty 
pounder. 

Henry Latimer was an orphan; of father or mother he had no re- 
membrance. Ata very early age the cross and slatternly nurse was 
exchanged for the schoolmaster—though by no means so cross, yet 
almost as slatternly. But Harry had an elastic spirit—press him to 


the earth one moment, and he seemed, like the fabled monster of 


antiquity, to gather strength from the contact, and to renew his 
energies of life and soul and imagination. 

And he was beautiful to look upon. How much I venerate the 
unstained beauty of the young! What is the sublimity of the moun- 
tain, the loveliness of the exquisitely chiselled Parian marble, or 
even the gorgeous magnificence of the monarch sun himself—what 
are the beauties of all these compared with those high revealings of 
the Divinity that mantle over the countenance, and flash forth from 
the eye of the young, who are really and truly imaged after their 
Maker! 

Countenances such as these are rare, but they are less rare in 
England than in any other country that has yet been discovered. 
"hey appear now and then, to prove to us, that the impress of our 
first parents has not yet wholly disappeared ; and the 
a sort of pledge, that, when “ we have shuffle 
—and some of us, 
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world-stamped, care-worn features shall lighten into comeliness, and 
that we then shall all possess a more genuine and a keener sense of 
the beautiful. This is a very pleasant speculation, for the ill-favoured 
especially ; but, as it has but little to do with my tale, we will take 
our leave of it. 

Henry Latimer was one of those splendid creations. Did he want 
a well-wisher, he had but to turn the radiance of his countenance upon 
the person nearest to him, and the ingenuousness of his smile caused 
friends to rise around him, in a manner almost as miraculcus as 
Howers springing beneath the feet of a gentle spirit. 

Living in the far North, Henry had a proud, cold, and rich guar- 
dian, who had never seen him. ‘This guardian's man of business, a 
solicitor of King’s Bench Walk, in the Temple, was the link of com- 
munication between the guardian and the ward; and he of the many 
years and musty deeds, although he saw Harry but seldom, fell 
under the influence of the boy's fascination of manner and appear- 
ance. He loved him as a father would have loved his only son. 

He thus lived, this Latimer, the centre of his circle, actually bless- 
ing and being blessed, until the age of fourteen, when the fiat came from 
Sir Charles Osborne, that Mr. Sotheby, the lawyer, was to fit him 
out for his Majesty's s naval service, and that he was forthwith to join 
the Mohawk, a sixteen-gun brig, at that time cruising in the Chan- 
nel. This news was less afflicting to Henry than to all those who knew 
him. His spirits were as buoyant as his face was beautiful—yet 
were those spirits borne down to very melancholy, and the beauty of 
that face not dimmed, but its character made the more touching 
by tears, on the morning of his departure from that school which 
had been to him almost the only home that he could remember. 

His guardian had, in the promulgating of his orders, condescended 
to acquaint him, for the first time, that he held in trust for him a 
little property in the funds of something more than the annual value 
of two hundred pounds. He was told to draw to the amount of fifty 
pounds yearly on the good lawyer, until further instructions, and 
then, with a frigid “ God speed him,” he was consigned to the 
“ multitudinous waters,” and the tender mercies of the naval com- 
mander of a fir-built brig of war. 

The solicitor saw his charge not only down to Chatham, but 
also safely on board the Mohawk, burst into tears when he took 
leave of him, and immediately he went to town, the soft-hearted 
good old bachelor put him down in his will for a sum that I will not 
designate, lest those of the world should suppose him to be soft- 
headed also. 

Well, for one pleasant year the blooming boy ran the same course 
of triumphant friendship that had made him so happy at school. 
The rough North-country skipper, who seemed to be made for hard 
fighting, loved and petted the lad; the two lieutenants petted him, 
and excused him from his duty when the wind was keen and the 
nights very dismal; the gunner petted him, and taught him all about 
windage of shot, despart sight, and point-blank firing ; the boatswain 
petted him, and taught him | to make Turks’-heads, gammon, and drink 
grog—the last with a reservation; the carpenter petted him, and 
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taught him, among other accomplishments, how to shoot with the long 
bow; and his brother middies petted him more than all, for they took 
an especial care of his health, by drinking his allowance of wine and 
spirits, and exercised him in the virtues that made Martin a saint, 
for they wore his clean shirts, parted his garments among them, and 
wound up the climax of their benevolence by that most searching 
test of friendship—borrowing his money. 

The rough seaman looked upon him as a being cast In another 
mould from himself. His brilliant complexion, his clear ruddy 
cheeks, and the soul-informed expression of his countenance, puzzled 
the tars amazingly ; and yet, with all these rare endowments, Harry 
had not the least appearance of effeminacy. His laugh was hearty 
and loud, and his bearing bold and frank. Jem Styles, the captain 
of the forecastle of the larboard watch, once broke out in the follow- 
ing ejaculation, when he saw Harry Latimer looking down from the 
foretop-mast rigging. 

“Eyes!” said Jem, “ now, shipmates, I knows what the words in 
the song means, when it says, 


« There’s a sweet little cherub that's stuck up aloft,” 


for there it is, sure enough.” 

Now these halcyon days (halcyon is a pretty word, and, as the 
boatswain assures me, derived from halyards) were soon to be over- 
clouded, and to close upon poor Henry with mental and physical 
darkness. The captain never felt himself comfortable ashore without 
Harry. The youth’s stipend being liberal, and the captain having 
private directions always to keep him well supplied in the articles of 
dress, he was as much petted by the ladies on shore, as he was by 
his shipmates on board. Invitations were constant whilst the ship 
was at anchor, and many a good dinner did the hard-a-weather cap- 
tain attack, for the sake of his entertainers possessing, for a few 
hours, that “ little love of a midshipman.” 

How truly has it been said, that our accomplishments, and even 
our virtues, sometimes turn traitors to us, and seduce us to our ruin. 
Henry Latimer proved, to a dreadful extent, the truth of the obser- 
vation. On the 4th of June, 1809, he had nearly attained his fifteenth 
birthday. As a preliminary to his overwhelming misfortune, he re- 
ceived a letter from the lawyer's office in the King’s Bench Walk, 
that his old friend, Mr. Sotheby, had departed this life, and that 
the writer, a perfect stranger to Henry, had succeeded him in his 
multifarious business, and that the future bills that the young mid- 
shipman might have to draw were to be directed to him. "The letter 
also mentioned that Mr. Sotheby had left him a considerable sum of 
money, which his informant acquainted him had been invested, con- 
formably to the orders of his guardian, with Latimer’s other property, 
in the Consols. 

This event, little as it would appear to influence our hero’s happi- 
ness, had, however, a great effect in aggravating his approaching 
misery. 

On this inauspicious 4th of June, his Majesty, George IIL, still 
held a palace at Weymouth, and, on the birth-day of the sovereign, a 
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ball there was given to all the officers, naval as well as military, that 
happened to be in the vicinity. Of course, all the principal mhabi- 
tants, and the civil authorities, were present. Captain Lilton of the 
Mohawk could not go comfortably without his handsome pet, Henry ; 
so they pushed off from the brig together about ten o'clock at night 
in very dreadtul weather. They were in the gig. ‘The angry gale 
swept along the bay, and the waves trembled over each other, like 
breathing monsters in clumsy play. The lightning mocked the pale 
blaze of the illuminated town, whilst the echoes of the thunder 
bounded along the waters, and rattled with horrible dissonance among 
the roots of the houses. 

The close-reeted lug was set, and the lee oars carefully pulled, 
and yet, with the most scientific seamanship, it seemed hardly pos- 
sible to fetch the landing-place, at that time only a small wooden 
jetty. If they did not, as the tide was galloping down the 
Channel, instead of dancing at the ball, a more boisterous dance 
awaited them with the demons of the storm, and the feartul ball 
would assuredly have been opened with a gallopade through the Race 
of Portland. 

Nestled and well cloked, and hugged up to the side of the tough 
skipper, sat Henry in the stern- sheets of the gig, whilst the slight 
and fragile boat actually leaped from wave to wave. ‘The rain fell in 
a manner as if it strove to quell the rebellion of the sea, whilst the 
lightning quivered around them, making every object instantaneously 
brilliant with its blue and livid light. ‘They were now within a short 
quarter of a mile of the shore, when a ball of vivid fire descended 
almost perpendicularly over the boat, and, when apparently above it 
but one hundred yards, it exploded like a shell, and forked and 
arrowy flashes streamed from it in every direction. The instant 
crash of thunder was stunning. 

“Tam blinded,” said Henry, trembling though every limb, and 
pressing his hand upon his agonized eye-balls. 

“ Nonsense, my dear boy,” said the kind-hearted captain ; “ you 
will see directly. I am myself dazzled.” 

“I cannot see now,” said the youth, removing his hand from his 
eyes; “I shall never see again.” 

“Come, Harry, don’t alarm yourself, and frighten me to death— 
hold up your head—don’t you now see the illuminations ?” 

“Thank God—thank God! I believe 1 do; but very dimly—but 
very imperfectly. Yes, they are plainer now, but my eyes ache and 
smart terribly.” 

“Cheer up! A glass of grog, and all will be well: and see—we 
have got the jetty well on the lee-beam—we shall not be driven to 
sea to- night. Hurrah for the ball!” 

And the landing-place was fetched, and the gig safely beached 
and drawn up high and dry, and the grog drunk, and the dress re- 
adjusted, and to ‘the ball the captain and the midshipman went. 
That night Henry’s large hazel eyes were observed to be unusually 
brilliant, and wildly restless. 

With this entertainment we have but little todo. It was enjoyed 
by the young reefer with all the zest of youthful and physical excite- 
ment. ‘he company separated at four o'clock, the sun then being 
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several degrees above the horizon. The storm of the previous night 
had settled into a strong and steady gale, dead upon the shore. The 
brig was riding in the offing, with two cables on end, and all idea of 
getting on board of her until the gale should have moderated was 
necessarily abandoned. 

Youth loves not sleep, excepting it be in a middle watch—at least 
midshipman youth. And yet sleep, like death, though it may be 
sometimes defrauded, will at last conquer. Henry strolled forth 
among the fields of newly-mown hay, and being at length fairly borne 
down with fatigue, threw himself upon a haycock, reeking with its 
own natural moisture, and the deluge of rain of the preceding night. 
Thus lying sheltered from the gale, with the burning sun of June 
above him, he slept till past mid-day. ; 

By this time the gale had abated, and the coxswain having dis- 
covered Henry's al fresco couch, aroused him by telling him that the 
captain was waiting for him to go on board. 

When the poor youth unclosed his eyes, the light of heaven was 
too much for them. At every attempt to look about him, the scald- 
ing tears overflowed his bloodshot orbs, and blistered his ruddy cheeks. 
He was led to the gig, and no sooner were they on board than it was 
« All hands up anchor,” and away they went for the Mohawk’s cruis- 
ing ground. 

Now, there were at this time some seven or eight French line-of- 
battle ships blockaded in Cherbourg by five or six English vessels of the 
same description. Frigates and small craft on the part of the enemy 
were never taken into the account. Jack looked upon capturing 
them as a matter of course. When the pieces de resistance, as the 
gastronomes call them, struck, the enxtremets followed in the natural 
order of things. 

It was the duty of the Mohawk, at night-fall, when the squadron 
stood off, to stand in, and remain as near to the harbour’s mouth as 
was consistent with the safety of the vessel, so that at daybreak the 
little craft was often found bobbing under the guns of Fort Pelée. 

The patience and endurance of bravado by that monster fort was 
remarkable. We must suppose that, like the stork in the fable, 
which would not open its beak for so small a matter as a minnow, 
Pelée never condescended to open her batteries upon so insignificant 
a thing asa look-out sixteen gun brig, which made the said brig 
look in the harbour the fort was placed to protect, the more pryingly 
and the more impudently. 

We have now arrived at a point in our little history which we 
scarcely know how to handle so as to procure for ourselves credence. 
The surgeon on board the small vessel was so little versed in general 
professional knowledge, that any discreet barber could have more suc- 
cessfully undertaken acommon case than this person, to whom the 
preservation of the health of nearly one hundred persons was en- 
trusted. As an oculist, he was totally ignorant. So great was the 
paucity of men of talent and science in the medical profession in the 
height of the war. But the man was honest, and said at once that 
he did know what treatment to adopt to meet a case so al 
that of Henry's eyes. 

Such was the case on board the Mohawk. 
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excruciating pains, was inflammation followed by absolute blindness to 
the eyes of poor little Harry Latimer. Not a soul in the little vessel 
but would have forfeited a year’s pay and a week's grog to have re- 
lieved the poor boy; yet no one for a moment thought of saying to 
him, “ Go for relief to the ignorant surgeon.” 

And the honest old captain, what did he do? In the fulness of 
his kindness he did the very worst thing possible. He loved him and 
pitied him with an intensity that continually brought the unwonted 
tear into his eyes ; and as, w ith his large and tanned forefinger he rubbed 
it off his russet brown cheek, he would look at the damp digit, and 
shaking his head sorrowfully, exclaim, ** D—n the boy, he’s making a 
fool of old Lilton at last. Never mind, I'll hang that villain of a 
‘pothecary ; so there’s some comfort left yet. 

Of course, in Henry’s affliction he was domesticated in the cabin. 

The captain abi indoned to him his own cot, and had a hammock 
slung for himself. They ate together, and, sorry am I to say, they 
also drank together. After supper, old Lilton, conscious only that he 
heard the sweet voice of the boy, forgot that the poor fellow could 
no longer see, and that a course of half-and-half brandy grog was 
not the best medical treatment for an acute inflammation of the 
eyes. 
At length the poor little lad’s once brilliant blue orbs became re- 
ticulated with a close net-work of bloodshot veins, the larger vessels 
being distinctly marked by nobs of angry red, and the pupil of the 
eyes became dull and clouded. Nothing now was distinguishable to 
him but the difference between light and ‘darkness, and scarcely that. 
When he held up his hand between the sun and his blighted vision, 
the shadowy outline of his fingers was barely visible, magnified 
enormously, and seen as it were through the thickest of conceivable 
fogs. The pain also became daily more intolerable. 

‘Old Lilton, who could not conceive that, in a subject so healthy 
and so young, this state of things would not mend, fed himself with a 
false hope, and procrastinated. 

At length, Henry himself began to seriously ponder upon the 
misery of blindness to one so young, and to whom God's beau- 
tiful creation offered so many pure sources of enjoyment, through 
the medium of the most useful of the senses. He was not wanting in 
energy, and finding that, morning after morning, instead of bringing 
him amendment, brought to him “only i increased darkness, he told his 
too kind captain of his exceeding misery, and demanded relief. 

Lilton did what he should have done long before—made the signal 
for leave to speak to the commodore, which being obtained, he ran 
down to the squadron. Henry was led on board the Venerable, and 
his eyes submitted to the inspection of the surgeon and his assistants. 
This gentleman found the case so alarming, that he requested a con- 
sultation with the other medical officers; they came on board. Henry 
was conducted into the cabin, and, after many learned things had 
been said on the subject, they all decided to have nothing to do with 
the patient, and that his only chance of even a partial restoration of 
sight, was being placed on shore immediately, and under the ex- 
yetienced care of the most eminent London oculist. 

So Henry Latimer was, like damaged goods, returned on board the 
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miserable and wet little Mohawk, and to all the horrors of despair. 
He now became fully sensible of his dreadful state, and, no longer able 
to bear up against his misery, his assumed manhood forsook him, and 
the tears of grief mingled with those of inflammation, and actually, 
as they confinually ran down his face, scalded off the skin from his 
ruddy and beautiful cheeks. 

We must now suppose ourselves well advanced in July, and about 
two. hours before sunset, a thick, and, for the time of the year, an 
unusual fog upon the face of the waters. ‘The opportunity was not 
to be neglected—the temptation not to be resisted. Instead of draw- 
ing in close to Cherbourg, old Lilton up with the helm, clapped on 
studding sails alow and aloft, and, with a spanking breeze, deserting 
his post, ran slap over for Weymouth. All that I can say to any 
animadversions upon the probability of this daring violation of duty 
is, that it is a fact. What I am relating is true. 

A little after midnight, the Mohawk shortened sail, and hove-to 
off Weymouth. Henry, with his chest, and a fifty-pound bill endorsed 
by his good captain, was landed on the jetty—the boat shoved off—was 
hoisted in, and, before day broke, the Mohawk was again on her sta- 
tion, or very nearly so, apparently in chase of a strange sail, and her 
slipping away had not been noticed. 

But let us turn to Henry. Blind, and almost alone once more upon 
his native shores, he called to the first passer-by, and caused himselt 
to be conducted up to one of the principal inns, kept, as will after- 
wards be seen, by one of the most unprincipled rascals of the not 
very reverend race of Bonifaces. 

This fellow, imposing upon the supposed simplicity, and taking 
advantage of the extreme youth, of Henry, under the pretence of 
not being able to get his bill discounted, kept him for days, to Henry's 
great expense, and still more to the detriment of his sight, in his ex- 
tortionate clutches. This fattening on a poor boy’s misery was the 
more disgraceful, for in Weymouth, Latimer, with the rest of the 
Mohawks, had always used his house. 

At length Henry decided upon something. One morning, after break- 
fast, declining the officious hand of the well-feed waiter, he groped his 
way down stairs, and reached the stable-yard. When there, he 
stretched forth his hand, and seized the first person within his reach. 
He felt that he had laid hold of something extremely greasy ; this, 
however, in his then excited state of mind, made no difference to him. 
“I am Henry Latimer, a blind reefer,” said the poor youth ; « hear 
what I have got to say to you.” 

The person stopped—indeed he could do no otherwise, for Harr 
held him with the grasp of desperation. When our blind hero had 
finished his tale, the unseen of Henry vented forth his indignation at 
the landlord in a very sincere oath; after which very necessary relief, 
changing his voice into a most respectful tone, he thus addressed the 
midshipman :—* Do me the kindness to come with me. Leave me 
to settle with that bloodsucker. 1 am not a man of words—but come, 
my dear sir, come.” 

_ And Harry went, and as he was led forth from this den of extor- 
tion, he had the pleasure of listening to a sort of fugue from his con- 
ductor—execrations following, in a low voice, his cheerful attempts 
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at consolation of his adopted guest. And very soon Henry found 
himself on a comfortable sofa, in a comfortable room; and soft and 
gentle voices were murmuring around him, and cool and delicate 
hands were upon his heated forehead, and refreshing lotions applied 
tenderly to his blood-surcharged eyes—he was in the care of women, 
God bless them! And there were conveyed to his lips the most 
refreshing and refrigerating summer fruits ; and the room was cool— 
how deliciously cool! And one, by him unseen, sat down to her in- 
strument, and sang him a sea-song, in a low and sweet voice—for 
they would not allow him to talk much—not much; and Henry, blind 
and till then deserted as he was, felt himself happy, and unbidden, 
but now rapturous, tears were in his eyes 

At a very early hour the fragrant breathings of those young females 
were upon his brow, and their cool kisses, as they wished him “ God's 
blessing and a good night,” were inexpressibly grateful to his still- 
heated face; and one of these kisses—it was the last—lingered a 
little longer, and was pressed a little—only a little—more earnestly 
than the others, and on the spot where the young lips had been was 
left a tear not his own. 

How fervently, then, Henry longed for his sight! He retired to 
rest, and enjoyed the most refreshing slumbers. 

Early the next morning his kind host was at his bedside. “I 
should not be your true friend,” said he, in a blunt, but still respectful 
manner, “ if I kept you with me. The coach will start for London in 
an hour; so get your breakfast, and let me see you off.” 

Though it was not later than eight, the ladies were up, and were 
as kind and gentle, and considerate, to Henry as they had been on the 
previous evening. ‘The parting with them was sad, for Henry had no 
other course but, when he arrived in town, to repair to the strange 
lawyer who had succeeded to his old friend Sotheby. 

We must now suppose Henry safely stowed in the best place of the 
coach, with a basket of fruit in his hand, the farewell gift of the un- 
known ladies. “1 know not who they are,” was Henry’s soliloquy, 
* but Tl keep this basket as long as f live, or till I return it to the 
giver.” 

“ Now, Mr. Latimer,” said the man in the greasy vest, “ you have 
nothing to do but to get up to your friends as fast as you can. I have 

cashed your bill for you, and you shall pay me the discount at the 
next meeting. Those are ten, and those five pound notes; don’t 
make a mistake, but put them in different pockets. That's right. 
Here is some silver, and this the account—hope you may be soon able 
to sec to read it. I have settled with the coachman and guard ; 
they'll take special care of you. Keep up your heart, sir—good-bye 
—God bless you—ah! my name i—why, it's Bullen—Tom Bullen, 
and I am butcher here at Weymouth.” 

« Allright!’ The coach-door was slammed to, and off it started 
for London. 

We must now pass over eight years. A present had been forwarded 
to Tom Bullen, with a letter of thanks from Harry’s guardian, and the 
whole transaction seemed to have been forgotten; but the ex-mid- 

shipman still kept the basket. In the interim Mr. Ward, the most 
excellent oculist of the day, had, after a long time, and unremitting 
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attention, cured Henry, and restored his sight completely. The naval 
service had been abandoned, he repaired to college, and several deaths 
had made him the heir to his morose guardian, whovin due time was 
himself entombed, and Henry Latimer, at the age of two-and-twenty, 
was Sir Henry Osborne, (having taken his guardian’s name, ) and a 
great landed proprietor. ; 

One day, Sir Henry fancied, by a shriek that he heard, that some- 
thing extraordinary had taken place in the steward s room. He sends 
to inquire. He is told that a family which had been ejected from 
their house under the late steward, was endeavouring to procure some 
favour from the present one, too exorbitant to be granted. As Henry 
was then young in the possession of his property, and riches had not 
yet spoiled his naturally good disposition, he ordered the whole party 
up into his library. It consisted of a shock-headed, burly, but 
kindly featured man, a little beyond the middle age, and three really 
handsome though very poorly attired daughters. 

The case was stated. The steward was quite in the right, as, for 
the house from which the man had been ejected, three years’ rent had 
been over due. During the discussion, the youngest daughter seemed 
very intent in her look upon the basket, which Sir Henry still prized, 
and had used for a receptacle of cards and papers of minor con- 
sequence. 

During the altercation between the steward and the ejected tenant 
Sir Henry preserved a profound silence, but busied himself in empty- 
ing the basket of its multifarious contents. At length he asked for 
the title-deeds of the house and premises, and, as it appeared, in mere 
absence of mind, he placed them in the basket; then, with the strangest 
inadvertency in the world, for he was a young gentleman of very 
regulated habits, he placed a bank note of the value of one hundred 
pounds upon the deed, but still preserved his silence. 

“ You perceive, Sir Henry,” said the steward, “ that this poor fel- 
low’s request is rather too much to be granted; yet I wish we could 
do something for him. 1 think him a very honest person.” 

** So do I,” was the brief reply. 

“ Well, Sir Henry, perhaps you may not think it too much to give 
him a release for the over-due rent.” 

“ I don't indeed; sit down and write him out the necessary docu- 
ment.” 

Whilst this was performing, and the tenant was endeavouring to 
express his thanks, Sir Henry kept swaying about the basket in the 
most whimsical way,—so much so as to excite even smiles on the 
tearful countenances of the daughters. 

At length the receipt was placed in the man’s grateful hand, and 
the steward said, “ ‘There, my good fellow, thank Sir Henry. I wish 
we could do something more for you.” 

“ Stop,” said Sir Henry ; “ this young lady seems to be struck by 
this basket. Permit me, sir, to present it to her. I now know that 
you are one Lom Bullen, butcher, there at Weymouth, and I—I was 
Harry Latimer, the blind reefer adrift; so your daughter must take 
back the basket which I am sure she only lent me, and, in your own 
words, “ May God bless you !” 
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m_ (Words for Music.) 
ds 
mm BY MRS. C. BARON WILSON. 
ne 
ry Tre banquet’s mirth is o'er ! 
ot The joyous guests departed ; 
ty The laugh resounds no more 
ut From the gay and jovial-hearted ; 
ly Why do I linger still 
"Mid the wrecks of by-gone pleasure ? 
The scene looks drear and chill ; 
a Hush’d is the minstrel’s measure. 
: Hush'd and mute ! 
d, Scarce hath an hour gone by, 
~_ Since music's breath was stealing 
The tribute of a sigh 
From the warm heart of feeling ; 
as Then was the goblet quaffed 
a By the ruby lip of pleasure, 
rr While folly looked and Jaugh’d, 
e And fill’d the joyous measure, 
st Gaily fill’d! 
, Now,—the tapers glimmer pale !— 
The drowsy lamps are winking ;— 
The spicy odours fail, 
- And the festal flowers are shrinking ; 
d The banquet’s mirth hath flown 
With the wine-cup’s rosy madness, 
And here, I gaze alone 
e On the wreck of gone-by gladness, 
Gone-by all! 
xi Ah! ever thus we find, 
When scenes of gladness perish, 
D Fond Mem’ry stay behind, 
P Some relic still to cherish ; 
, Ling’rivg o’er happy hours 
That flew with winged fleetness, 
| And, from Joy’s faded flowers, 
Distilling drops of sweetness 
; All her own! 
4 
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A PILGRIMAGE FROM FONTAINBLEAU TO SCOTLAND. 
BY MISS HARRIOTT PIGOTT.* 


WHILE projecting an immediate pilgrimage to my native shores, and 
onward to Scotia, which I had never visited, they came under the 
mild sway of a maiden Queen,—the lovely Rose of her native isles, 
in the freshness of her youthful affections,—reigning by the free will 
of all political parties over England, that sits the queen of nations 
—the majesty of her regal station encircled by the ambassadors from 
every nation, in respectful bearing, and by the assimilating splendours 
and dignities that are its attributes, and should be inseparable there- 
from. This royal maiden, wielding the sceptre in right of her Pro- 
testant ancestors, greeting her people with undissembled respectful 
affection, not condescending to humiliate herself and them by illusory 
homages or crafty caresses, such as we had seen lavished by her 
neighbour monarch, and which are, in verity, an ignoble mockery, 
insulting to the supposed good common sense of human kind—ple- 
beians and patricians. ‘The English cabinet once influenced all others. 
That of her present Majesty is supposed to have lessened this olden 
preponderance. During several months I had listened, in every foreign 
circle, with wounded feelings, to bitter sarcasms, to derisive criticisms, 
on the feeble policy of her ministers—to uncontrolled abhorrence 
of her military méisdoings in the Peninsula; but amidst these breath- 
ings, these acetous descantings, and prognostications of her approach- 
ing downfall, was perceptible an olden-felt fear of the genuine na- 
tional patriotism and loyalty of the British population, that if roused by 
foreign aggression, or by the rebellious virulence of ambitious home 
democrats, would serve again as an invincible shield to her hereditary 
monarchy. 

Immediately preceding this important English event, a train of for- 
tuitous circumstances made me a spectator of a royal marriage in the 
ancient palace of Fontainbleau, and initiated me into the various 
novel incidents that occurred on that extraordinary occasion, which 
congregated an assemblage of speckled characters, showing forth the 
dissimilitude of national character and courtly scenes, and royal attri- 
butes, to those in the land where I was about to cast anchor—histori- 
cal {cts that memory well likes to record, but that merit the blazon 
of an abler pen. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE CEREMONIES OF THE MARRIAGE OF THE DUC 


D'ORLEANS WITH THE PRINCESS HELEN OF MECKLENBURG, 
FONTAINBLEAU, 1837. 


This long-anticipated marriage, called royal, although unaccom- 
panied by the usual imposing dignities and sacred alliance of religious 
faith—those three benedictions requisite to render valid, in the opi- 
nion of mankind, the connubial union of a Roman Catholic prince of 
the house of Orleans, the presumptive heir to the throne of France, 
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and the Lutheran sister of a German prince, had plunged the habi- 
tually peaceable provincial city of Fontainbleau into much bustle and 
mental agitation. The arrival of fresh troops of military, an en- 
campment formed on the plain at the principal street of entrance— 
the regiment of hussars in more than their accustomed stern regu- 
larity of garrison discipline, in daily full exercise and complete equip- 
ments-——their weathercock colonel, an admirer and subtle servitor of 
the present dynasty, was puzzling his pericranium to invent new fan- 
faronnades, new theatrical farces, pour se faire prevaloir—the tri- 
color flag waving from the windows of the municipalities of the town 
and the partisans of the actual government—beat of the drums sum- 
moning to be drilled and disciplined the awkward squads of the na- 
tional guard,—contributed to give a warlike appearance to the city, 
rather than that of a pleasurable rendezvous for a royal hymeneal 
féte. Amidst all these evidences of an approaching enemy, these 
warlike symbols came rattling heavily along the streets, les votleurs 
de déménagemens, conveying furniture to replenish the apartments 
in this royal palace for the reception of the numerous invited citizen 
guests —/es fourgons du roi, with provisions expedited from Paris, 
escorted by the chiefs of the royal kitchens, who had been enjoined 
to arrange for sale by auction in the town market-place those frag- 
ments of each royal repast that their good appetites might spare.— 
Alas! this sale was not intended for the benefit of the poor inhabi- 
tants of Fontainbleau, but, from a patriotic principle of economy, to 
the benefit of the civil list. An unwieldy old-fashioned coach drove 
leisurely through La Rue Royale to the palace ; it contained the hand- 
some Bishop of Meaux, the pliant courtier and man of the world, in his 
full-dress sacerdotal costume. His reverence’s very reverend chap- 
Jain sat opposite, and descended after Monseigneur L’Eveque, car- 
rying the crosier, the mitre, and other insignia of the dignities of 
prelacy in the Roman Catholic church. Soon after, another carriage, 
of a more modern form, of lighter construction and more rapid move- 
ment, drove into the palace-court, and stopped at the door of the 
Conciergerie. The persons within were of grave aspects, clad in 
black habits of the simplest cut of the tailor. One of these persons, 
while descending the steps of his carriage, held in his arms, with 
uncommon circumspection, a mysterious white bundle, which only 
partially covered a black ebony cross, with the sacred figure of our 
blessed Redeemer upon it sculptured in ivory. Attorney's wives, 
printers’ wives, linen-drapers’ wives and their daughters, were in all 
the bustle of toilet preparations, and nosegays, and doggrel verses, with 
florid prose addresses of felicitations,—for here all are admitted at 
court, in glorious equality system. Stormy and unquiet countenances 
lurked here and there, moody abstractions, a revival of party animo- 
sities, melancholy moanings of faithful loyal hearts, in vivid recollec- 
tion of noble guests that assisted some few fleeting years agone at 
the celebration of a more sacred royal wedding, under the nation’s 
snow-white banner, in this same palace, the former residence of 
antique royalty. The Roman Catholic Church was in sorrow and em- 
barrassment—her clergy in emotion, anxious to protect their sacred 
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season of the year. Admonished by prudence, these vicegerents of a 
heavenly superior resolved to confine the sacred procession risen the 
precincts of their church domain, in latent fear of the gt : “‘ 
sults on the part of the military and their republican hymns, w ~~ the 
preceding year had smothered their sacred chants in praise of the eity. 
A posse of police chiefs and their spies, the latter under every assumed 
disguise of beggar’s garb, of peasant’s dress, of labourer’s blue frock, 
preceded the arrival of Louis Philippe, his queen, and a numerous 
family of princes and princesses, who were speedily followed by their 
court phalanx, and an affluence of invited tricolor deputies and turn- 
coat peers, with their families, in carriages as strange, as motley, as 
the personages within them. In the midst of the medley arrived, 
accidentally, the honest, loyal, eloquent, great law orator, the 
glory of old France. He bent forward his bald head, his manly 
open front, from his carriage window, cast an ironic glance on 
these police figures, on the ancient palace, on the silent multitude, 
changed horses at the post-house before it, and then passed onwards to 
his loved domain in a distant province. Youssouf, the Arab, lately 
arrived, rode into the crowd on his Arab courser, attended by his 
secretary (a young French captain) and his negro, all three in their 
oriental costume—a brave Algerine warrior, who entered into the 
French service under Bourmont, immediately after that general’s 
conquest of Algiers; his figure small and active, his face full of 
sunshine, sincerity, and finesse. 

As my eye ranged o'er this scene, I perceived advancing a man of 
noble aspect, of calm, dignified deportment, and a pure unwrinkled 
brow ; he was accompanied by his son and a female friend. He pene- 
trated quietly through the rude throng of his fellow-beings, without 
jostling or incommoding any one. The serene smile of a benevolent 
heart played over his countenance ; scarcely did he seem to remark 
the crowd of his compatriots, or deign to reflect on the variety of 
strange circumstances, the complicated agencies, that had conduced to 
assemble them there. He was an honoured nobleman of other times 
and other more christian principles, walking unspotted through the 
world. In his days of prosperity he was accounted a just man, in 
adversity he has preserved the respect and esteem of his opponents, 
and the grateful affection of his exiled royal masters. His was a 
loyal, calm conscience, in the midst of scowling treason and dis- 
honour—as pure gold passing through the crucible. Strange combi- 
nation of circumstances and personages ! 

The day announced for the arrival of the Mecklenburg princess ar- 
rived, ‘The sun shone resplendent o'er the sinning world. It was on 
a turbulent market-day ; poultry, vegetables, eggs, butter, all were 
sold at double their usual price, for buyers and sellers were equally 
in haste to see and to be seen. A rush of the peasantry from the 
environs crowded every thoroughfare—clack, clack ! chattering, chat- 
tering | scolding and gesticulating in their native patois—“ Gare, 
done T’—* Viens par ici, Marie !"—* See, see; g 
aenatboee Peo ott, brincess—hearest thou ?”—« Thee think’ 

es Ie ety » I a hoarse voice, a gross, coarse, coun- 
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chanted to see her ; she must be a curiosity, for all t'other princesses 
of foreign states were afeard and ashamed to come, on dit—and this 
be a little great duke’s sister, and a heretic withal, as they say."— 
« Ma fie!” said another, “ 1 sees nothing to brag of in all this; re- 
memberest thou the woman in la grand place, that exhibited herself 
there ?—she showed herself for money—comment, ne trouve tu pas 
que c’est beau a voir—bah !"—“ Why then come hither ?—why quit 
our village—if you be not a curious woman ?"—*« Si fait, oui! but it 
is to see the camp—lI likes the military—I—-—” “ As to the young 
girl that be coming from foreign parts, ce n'est inferieur “Ah! 
seest her ?—let's pass, if you please ; | be come from afar—ha’ given 
up my day’s pay of forty sols—left my dame at home sore vexed and 
grumbling—she be like to grumble more if I do not see the princess.” 
—* Allons, vaurien !—do not push so hard."—* Softly, ma belle—no 
hostilities upon a holiday—politeness and good-humour, if you can.” 
“ Tei un flot—par ici—par ici.”—*“ There is the head of: f 

The multitude was right, for the squadron of hussars arrived. All 
eyes were fixed, every mouth gaped open; a man of a spy’s mien, re- 
dingote blue, hat off, cried out to his neighbours, “ Mes amis, la voila 
au fond de la voiture dorée ! (that voiture had served Charles X. at 
his coronation ;) elle est en chapeau rose a plume rose, et robe rose ; 
elle a bonne mine! And her fat mother-in-law, the old dowager- 
duchess of Mecklenburg, elle est bien grasse !—elle a bien mangée 
en bas-la—on dit que le boeuf est bon dans ce pays-la—allons—crions 
—viva!” 

But only the voices of the spy and his well-paid comrades were ex- 
erted ; the crowd would see—curiosity was at its complete extension, 
and the heart felt nothing. The suite of carriages passed through the 
well-guarded gates of the Cour du Cheval Blanc. Same silence within, 
for the troops had waited there more than three hours, and the most 
lovely figure of woman cannot efface, in this ungallant age, the fatigue 
and ennui of so long an expectation. 

Under the cloudless firmament, in the bright purity of a summer 
afternoon, this German princess ascended the left side of the far- 
famed antique “ Escalier en fer & Cheval,” the same side by which 
descended Napoleon, when he bade an eternal farewell to his brave 
veteran guards, to his generals, among whom then stood conspicuous 
General Athalin, now factotum in these royal palaces, and the devoted 
servitor of Madame Adelaide. 

Louis Philippe received her Serene Highness with open arms, and 
in pathetic terms complimented her on her heroic courage in travers- 
ing France at the peril of her life, having, in fact, adventured a vio- 
lent death. He expatiated on the tragical fate of kings, their royal 
widows, and princesses of France, her predecessors, expressing his 
fervent hope that her destiny might be more happy, assuring her 
serene highness of his resolve to watch over her well-being, even at 
the hazard of his personal safety ; on the part of his son, he enter- 
tained no apprehensions for her domestic happiness : she might be 
assured of her princely consort’s anticipation of her slightest wishes, 
his ever-enduring love and friendship ; that were it to be otherwise, he 
would be the first to resent such conduct. 
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Her serene highness, in replying to these fine phrases, was wang 
to tears. She, in her turn, assured his majesty that she came with 
the determination to partake in the family dangers, in the yh paca 
his dynasty, whatever they might be, in the ee ee , cy el 
being separated, not even should exile be their lot, having placed her 
entire confidence in Providence. ee lee 

Louis Philippe then, turning to his ministers and courtiers, pre- 
sented the fair Héléne, “ in the character of an angel come to diffuse 
a blessing on the French nation.” His majesty then led this Luthe- 
ran princess into an interior apartment of this ancient assemblage ot 
royal palaces that teem with noble remembrances of royal pons 
the supporters and crusade champions of the Roman Comme onan i. 
Thus passed the first moments of welcomes and gratulations ! 

The doors closed with a jarring echo on this fair female of the north, 
who has thus, in thoughtless, unmeasured ‘ambition, quitted the pro- 
tection of the duke her brother, and his peaceable subjects, to risk 
the sunshine of her life upon the throw of a die in this France, where 
rarely can she move, or glance her eyes to any spot, without inevi- 
tably gazing upon the former theatre of some atrocious crime. 

‘Thus the curtain dropped on the first scene of the first act of the 
marriage drama! 

For ages it had been an inviolate custom, nay, a law, with the French 
court, that the affianced spouse of a French prince should pass the 
night previous to the union under a separate roof from her future lord. 
The Duke of Berri conformed to this ancient etiquette on a similar 
occasion, and reposed at the Hdétel de Ja Chancelerie in the town. 
Such were the severe formalities of “ the old courts.” Now, reputa- 
tions are less tenaciously protected; they are more easily lost and 
less prized than some years agone, for, contrary to this established 
custom, the Duc d’Orleans occupied his usual apartment in the palace. 
The portly Duchess of Mecklenburg reposed on the couch formerly 
occupied by the august daughter of Louis XVI., and the Princess 
Helene in the adjoining chamber. 

The king and his royal consort occupied “ Le Lit de Parade,” under 
the rich embroidered draperies that had sheltered the fair and lovel 
form of Marie-Antoinette—a couch that even Napoleon had respected 
—no one had ever reclined thereon since her hour of martyrdom. 
I do not assert that Louis Philippe found tranquil repose there, for 
who shall presume to narrate the history of his heart? His ca- 
binet and antechamber he resigned on this occasion to Talleyrand, 
his present counsellor in all secret exigencies. Like a cherished 
infant, Zreize Serments passed the nights under his majesty’s im- 
mediate paternal guardianship. Before the aged veteran left the 
palace he was heard to say—“ Pour la France il faut une reine.” 
The Duke de Broglie and his duchess (the grand-daughter of Neckar, 
the minister of Louis XVI.) occupied the gracefully -decorated apart- 
ment of the celebrated austere Madame de Maintenon. Some matri- 
monial embarrassment occurred, in other apartments not so amply pro- 
vided with couches, betwixt husbands and their consorts that were too 
indifferent, or too much imbued with the fashionable immoral princi- 
ples of the times, to greet each other in private intimacy. 
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I changed the scene that evening to dine in a little committee of 
old courtiers, where I pledged the health and future glory of the 
French prince, once styled the “ child of Providence,” le Dieu 
donné. Le Grand Vicaire joined us, a man of God, of charitable 
feelings. We seemed to draw closer together around the table, for 
only kindred souls were there, and more than accustomed serenity 
graced their countenances, which struck forcibly on my imagination 
as I turned my regards on the opposite palace, and involuntarily made 
a comparison between those guiltless consciences around me, and those 
of the individuals who were at that hour assembled before the totter- 
ing throne. ‘The many hundred lights that were then glaring o'er the 
visages of newfangled courtiers and veteran traitors, and a monarch 
lacerated by astute politics, meditating on the necessary adoption of 
every measure that might secure the durance of a sceptre not in- 
herited, and who exists from day to day in fearful momentary appre- 
hension of the unscathed sword, hanging, like that of Damocles, by a 
single hair over the heads of himself and family. 

The Catholic marriage ceremony took place in the ancient Chapelle 
de la Sainte Trinité, at nine o'clock on the following evening. This 
chapel had been recently restored to its primitive splendour for the 
occasion. The principal altar is of a noble and majestic elevation. 
The statues of Charlemagne and St. Louis stand on each side in Mar- 
morean majesty. An altar-piece, representing the descent from the 
cross, painted on canvass by Jean Dubois, had been lately replaced 
over the altar; the many tapers burning thereon cast the tint of 
real life over the sublime figures that seemed to breathe a sacred 
irresistible admonition on the nothingness of power—an awful cen- 
sure on the solemn act, the sacred vows to be exchanged and ratified 
before it by this princely but dissenting pair. 

“This scene is very striking,” said her French neighbour to a 
young lady, seated in the front tribune of the chapel ; “ the draperies 
and other decorations are magnificent. Shall we have long time to 
wait, mademoiselle ? for I confess I am very curious to have a good 
view of our new princess, our future queen.” 

“Madam,” replied the stranger, “I cannot inform you; but you 
may find sufficient to occupy your mind, and charm away ennui, for 
this rendezvous of palaces renews recollections so noble and so glo- 
rious, such honourable patriotic actions, sung aloud by the trumpet of 
Fame, and fitted to mighty thoughts, that must have an immense 
interest, above all, in the heart of a Frenchwoman ;” and the stranger 
bent courteously to the lady. 

“Indeed, mademoiselle,” she replied, smiling facetiously, sc | see 
nothing so very regenerating in this pile of old edifices; they offer 
nothing to my imagination, excepting heaps of stones, more or less 
ornamented, not being so fortunate as to possess a mind so wonder- 
fully romantic, so very exalted, as to be able to make those interest- 
ing similitudes you allude to. I have read some extracts from history, 
whereof a certain knowledge is requisite in polished circles to exo- 
nerate us from the imputation of being ignorant and ill educated ; indeed 
it is often useful to us females at an exhibition of paintings and 
sculpture, enabling us to descant on their beauties with success, and 
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to the confusion of our superficial dandy cavaliers. I allow that this 
palace, which apparently excites your undisguised erg S very 
antique, since every race of Frances monarchs have . ad S 
extent and beauty. 1 am fully aware of that circumstance, made- 
moiselle, but there its interest ceases for me. ‘The past excites no 
interest, fur I have no concern in it ; therefore the present only occupies 
my mind. As to the future, who can desire or presume to pierce the 
veil that obscures it? We French do not believe, like the Scotch 
eople, in second sight.” 
‘ On uttering the last sentence, the light-hearted, frivolous French- 
woman cast on her companion a malign glance of affected superiority. 
The statue of the young stranger seemed to tower higher, regarding 
her from head to foot, and so very proudly, that the former lady sank 
confused under her gaze. 

“If you imagine, madam, that you address a Scotchwomap, you 
are greatly deceived. Ihave not that advantage; but to whatever 
country I have the honour to belong, I am decidedly not of the herd 
whose sentiments are only moved by present events, for that would 
humble me in my own opinion, as well as in that of all mankind, in 
the scale of nature: our reasonable faculties being thus reduced to 
mere animal instinct, and our mind deprived of the power of dis- 
crimination, the noble thirst for the great and good would be 
quenched in our soul; our affections would be confined within the 
narrow sphere of self-interest, extending only to those who caress us 
at the passing moment, or contribute to our personal comfort and 
fleeting pleasures. The desire to bury the past in oblivion implies an 
entire indifference, and a perfect carelessness of the future ; such minds 
must inevitably become as variable as the winds of heaven, alike in- 
different to God and to their country; the world would degenerate 
into a world of selfishness, and into nations of weathercocks! Adieu, 
then, to national greatness and patriotism, for all great qualities would 
thus vanish into nothingness !” 

“ Mon Dieu, ma chére!” exclaimed a beautiful French lady, with 
her pretty daughter leaning on her arm, who had been listening in 
silence to this animated dialogue ; “Mon Dieu, ma chére, faites je 
vous en prie l'abnegation de tous vos beaux sentimens.—Come 
with me to the court reception to-morrow—come and amuse yourself 
with me and my daughter—a quoi bon d’aimer le bien en ce siécle ? 
My husband, you well know, is a general of the empire, and formerly 
governor of Cadiz, when King Ferdinand was a prisoner there among 
his own subjects. The general was subsequently aide-de-camp to 
King Murat at the gay court of Naples, and later promoted by Louis 
X\ III. You will see him presently enter with this court, looking so 
gigantic, so superb, in his handsome uniform, decorated with several 
foreign orders. He assured me this morning that he is more decided 
than ever to serve every chief and government that France may 
adopt ; to-morrow my daughter will accompany the pretty daughter 
of Mr. T,, my linen-draper, to present a nosegay to the princess. 
Venez done, ma chére amie—c’est vraiment charmant.” 

At this moment the massive and highly sculptured oaken folding- 
doors of the ancient chapel were thrown open with a hollow rever- 
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berating sound. A_ procession of marshals, generals, the cohort of 
ministers, a few cordons rouges, many croix d’honneurs decorating 
breasts which no spark of honour had ever warmed, ignoble members 
of the two Houses of Representatives, ranged themselves along the 
left side of the chapel; the diplomatic representatives of England, 
Russia, Austria, &c., were absent; no ambassadors of illustrious 
potentates appeared to represent the picture of power and state, to 
give the semblance of dignity and acknowledgment of France's pre- 
sent throne. 

Then entered the royal party; the bridal Princess Héléne led by 
Louis Philippe, followed by a phalanx of butterfly ladies, in tissue 
turbans, waving plumes, glittering jewels, and garlands of flowers. 
Pell-mell, helter skelter, they rushed forward, throwing themselves 
instantly in negligent lounging attitudes on the rich velvet benches 
before the sacred cross on God's altar, with saucy xonchalance, 
stretching out their feet upon the opposite seats, mutually annoying 
their opposite occupiers. 

One pretty little foot, considerably smaller than those of her com- 
panions, played a tat-too on the vis-a-vis bench; her whole frame was 
agitated, her head tossed back with an affected air of indifference to 
the passing religious ceremony, that ill concealed the perturbation of 
her mind. Her face was fair to look upon. It was the pretty Duchess 
de » habituated to the exclusive smiles of a prince royal. 

Neither etiquette nor decorum was maintained, for there were 
neither chamberlains, nor a maitre de cérémonie, nor chevalier 
dhonneur; no sentiments of honour nor chevalresque feelings beamed 
refulgent o’er the scene, nor other display of hereditary royalty and 
bon-ton. 

Such a perpetual chattering above and below, that the guests 
themselves cried out “ Hush!” and in the apartments such removals 
of furniture and noisy domestic arrangements, that the vociferations 
for silence in the chapel and tribunes became general. Thus the 
pretensions to a court existed without a vestige of that eclat and 
native nobleness, those decent etiquettes necessary in every rank of 
society, and that continue to pervade court scenes under hereditary 
sovereigns of other nations, even in the smaller German princi- 
palities. 

The Princess Héléne is of middle stature and slender waist; to use 
a French phrase, “‘ Zlle a la figure chiffonce.” Her eyes nevertheless 
beam with so much intelligence and kindness, that it is impossible not 
to appreciate the graces of her person. She stood there before the 
altar of another faith, erect, of noble aristocratic presence, the most 
regal-looking personage amidst the royal group; but her dress was 
ill adapted to the rank of a royal bride—no court train falling in 
ample folds, to add to the graceful dignity of her figure—no aerial 
flowing veil of bridal fashion. Her robe of Brussels point lace was 
of short ball-room length; three narrow flounces took from her stature, 
and accorded not with the pretension to court lappets, which were 
attached te her fine dark hair, and that fell in two formal straight 
lines to her waist; a splendid wreath of diamonds encircled her 
brow. 
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“ Ah! je vois la princesse, et moi la Fiancée,” exclaimed a lady who 
had hitherto preserved a tenacious silence. ‘ Elle est bien, mais tres 
bien.” : ‘ ! 

“Where? O where?” whispered the first interlocutor. Ah! 
je la vois—quel tournure? et quel joli visage se Ree 

“Well enough,” said the young stranger in a mincing accent. 
«Heavens! the duke turns his regard to our side,” she added in 
the more decided tone of gratified vanity, at the same moment me- 
chanically adjusting her ringlets; in fact, the duke, this modern 
Paris, had for an instant forgotten his Héleéne, his affianced bride, his 
solemn contract, the imposing presence of the bishop, his mitre and 
crosier, and in saloon habitude elevated his opera glass, very unsen- 
timentally spying upwards, about and around, on the assemblage. 

« Connoissez-vous les personnes de la cour?” 

« Not all of them, but I can name a few. That officer, for instance, 
with only one arm, has just been appointed chevalier d’honneur to 
the princess.” , 

“What! he whom the newspapers represent as having occupied 
the honourable situation of aide-de-camp successively to the assas- 
sinated Duc de Berri, and to his son the Duc de Bordeaux ?” 

“ Exactly so.” 

“Why not, madame ?” exclaimed the stranger. ‘ Oubli du passé, 
rien de plus naturel.” 

* And that handsome man, who married some years since a very 
plain Scotch lady, an opulent heiress?” 

That is an ancient aide-de-camp of Napoleon’s; he is now le pre- 
mier ecuyer du Duc d’Orleans. His wife dined yesterday at the 
royal banquet in her gloves. 

“I have no occasion to name the very old man in a peruke of flow- 
ing silver white hairs, bent double with age, with diplomatic fatigues, 
and intrigues. He advances slowly, supported by his secretary 

“On, no, madame ; he is known to all Europe—homme d’esprit— 
astute diplomate ; his epitaph will not be difficult to write—* TREIZzE 
SERMENTs. ‘These two words will suffice to make him known, and 
to pass judgment on the numerous events and deeds of his long life.” 

“ You are severe, mademoiselle.” 

“No, madame, I am only just.” 

At this moment the French lady’s attention was attracted towards 
the altar. 

“May I believe my eyesight! Is it possible? I see our pastor ! 
I was assured that he had refused to present himself at this court.” 

“ Yes,” replied the stranger; “he refused to appear as a courtier, 
but when his duty calls, he well knows how to conform to it. In 
spite of all opinions, such is a noble character.” 

“ Original, you should say.” 

_ “You are so far right, madame, if by th 
imply ewnimitate 
knowledge of men, and the high sense of the 
ecclesiastical duties. 
almost necessary to the act of marriage ; he could h 
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presence, which might have occasioned a momentary scandal and em- 
barrassment in the royal councils. ‘The curate, as a minister of God's 
word, preferred a more peaceful proceeding. Louis Philippe, eager 
to avoid all unpleasant contest with the church, delegated the bishop 
to open a kind of amicable negociation. ‘The supple bishop of this 
diocese waited upon the reverend curate with the intention of hinting 
the propriety of a temporary absence from his parish ; but the curate 
opened the audience by sustaining the dignity of his sacred calling, 
and his reputation for firmness of character and strength of mind, 
by bluntly announcing to Monseigneur his fixed determination to 
appear in his official situation as curé de la paroisse de Fontainbleau, 
and superintend the requisite signatures to be affixed to the marriage 
contract, as he would that of any other of his parishioners. ‘The firm, 
positive tone of the ecclesiastic intimidated the primate into silence, 
who resumed his way back to the palace without alluding to that part 
of his mission. Louis Philippe acquiesced in a decision he could not 
evade. Such is the natural influence of great minds over the little- 
ness of great personages in their present false position.” 

The courtier bishop united the royal young couple, and delivered 
the accustomed allocution. He eulogised the bridegroom, his father, 
mother, his brothers, sisters, and his Aunt Adelaide, not forgetting 
those flowers of rhetoric that give an elegant turn to a phrase, ren- 
dering a long discourse on this hackneyed subject supportable, without, 
however leaving any positive sentiment on the heart, unless it be the 
impression, ever melancholy, that two persons are about to unite their 
fate, that only death can separate—the tomb! solemn idea, that 
neither royal posterity nor its surrounding pageants can efface from 
the heart of man. In France, of late years, these royal marriages 
have a funereal aspect, portentous auguries of dread catastrophes, 
breathing the contagion of death, a sacrificial procession to the tomb ; 
for in France we pass from illusions into illusions, from vehement ex- 
pressions of love and joy, to those of hatred and bloody transport. 
The ceremony of the ring and the allocution of the bishop being ter- 
minated, the portly curate, his mind fraught with thoughts of remoter 
times, reverting to an exiled royal master, advanced to the table, took 
the pen, and opened his vast parish register with all the clerical im- 
portance and grave demeanour of his sacred function. The signature 
of the bridal pair by the suite of three benedictions—that of the civil, 
the Lutheran, and the Roman Catholic—become one and _ indivisible, 
were followed by those of the other members of their dynasty, each 
according to their rank. King Leopold only came out of his turn ; 
the Cobourg family, ready to every matrimonial summons, advancing 
before they are called. The curate mistook him for one of the suite, 
and coolly bade him wait his turn. Madame Adelaide advanced the 
last. The curate recollected her in olden times; on receiving back 
her pen, he inquired, dryly, “ Madame, have all the princes and 
princesses signed ?” 

“Yes,” replied Adelaide, with unsuspicious naivete. . 

“No more princes nor princesses!” reiterated the imperturbable 
priest, with a sang froid and tone of irony that were most eloquent. 
‘¢ Then, madame, we may turn the page.” 
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L‘homme treize serments signed with a hand as strong, as firm, as 
at the commencement of his half century of signatures. 


What elements for thought and memory in this his last marriage 
signature | P 

yan E Philippe thanked the curate, and Monsieur le Curé bowed 
in return to Louis Philippe, Duc d’ Orleans ! 

The Orleans dynasty retired from the chapel, when ig arian 
commenced amongst the train of invited guests, as a, oO wrt , 
nudging and elbowing each other ; the men unceremonious y jost ing 
and pushing back the ladies, prevailing by force of their arms Bs 
placing themselves in advance of the more gentle SEX ; but ven 
occupies his proper place in this court drama, and in this venerable 
palace, where all are displaced, divested of that politeness that cha- 
racterised the ancient society of the land ? 

Within the palace’s extensive circuit, every salon and avenue recals 
incidents that lead the mind to rumination. How was it possible to 
walk that day beneath the foliage of the ancient “ Avenue de Main- 
tenon,” now closed against the people, and not bring back to memory, 
amongst the many other wise and efficient public and private actions 
of the frank, generous, and enlightened Henri Quatre, that noble 
scene, in that same green spot, where the courtiers, and the people in 
the distance, waited with intense anxiety (arising from their divers 
sentiments) to witness his majesty’s reconciliation with his honest 
prime minister, the immortal Tully, the boast and pillar of the state, 
us well as his sovereign’s confidential private friend. Later the foli- 
age of those trees shaded the same king of France, while offering 
pardon to a noble of a different cast of mind and heart, to the too 
proud and ¢reacherous Biron. 

The bridal pair were conducted on the nuptial night into the cham- 
ber, called the “ Pope’s chamber,” where had repined in lonely cap- 
tivity, during several successive weeks, the sovereign pontiff of the 
Roman Catholic Church, who, by his genuine enlightened piety, his 
earthly sufferings, his meek patience, has been honoured with the 
appellation of “ Saint Martyr.” This pontiff, Pius VIIL., was dragged 
trom the sacred city of the Casars, trom the heritage of St. Peter, 
by the gripe of a military tyrant. Napoleon, either by a satirical design 
or by a strange chance, assigned this chamber to his papal prisoner, 
decorated as it ¢hen was with a tapestry trom the old Arras looms, re- 
presenting the heathen deities with their loves, and rich damask 
draperies of imperial purple hue hung over the sculptured canopy, 
that concealed them partially trom the view of the “ Saint Pere” in 
his hours of repose. This apartment had been carefully preserved 
trom all changes during the restoration, as a stern historical, although 
fantastic, tradition of the imperial reign. It was also a hallowed 
memento, to many persons, of the sorrows of a beatified victim of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Few travellers arrived at Fontainbleau who 
did not eagerly demand to be shown “ the pope's apartment ;” but 
Louis Philippe, a man of another mind and tastes, of other passions 
and reasonings, issued, on this great family festival, his fiat to convert 
it to a bridal chamber for his heir presumptive, and to replace the 


Arras tapestry, the ecclesiastical colour draperies, by satin hangings of 
Haming crimson dyes. * 
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The emblazons of the hymeneal couch he ordered to be sculptured 
with trophies of the poultry yard, intermingled with those of war. 
Two gilded cocks, in their ruffled feathers, ably chiselled by a supe- 
rior artist, face each other most fiercely, apparently in the action of 
basse cour combat, surrounded by swords, spears, and banners. The 
same elegantly imagined devices decorate the head of the couch, 
where these glorious birds look in ominous hostility on the surround- 
ing scene. They are the new chosen armorial blazons of the 
French nation!!! in the palaces erected by the monarchs “ des 
grands siécles.” 

On the morrow—the courtiers said, “ the prince was enamoured of 
his fair fianeve yesterday—* aujourd'hui il en est fou.” 

The wedded dame, the new-made duchesse by the rights of line- 
age of her princely partner, by the grace of the late king Charles X., 
“ Royal Highness Duchesse de Chartres,” attended mass the follow- 
ing morning in the Catholic chapel, and demanded a bréviaire to 
enable her to follow the sacred service. Her royal highness, at the 
conclusion of it, remarked to an attendant, “ There is a nearer ap- 
proximation betwixt the Roman Catholics and the modern Lutherans 
than there is betwixt the ancient and the modern Lutherans.” 

The trumpet of fame has proclaimed this fair German princess to 
be a lettered lady, which signifies the deepest shade of bas bleu-ism. 
Her royal highness is said to have marched with the times in liberal 
philosophy, and also to possess as much instruction of divers kinds, 
as much erudition and wit, as might increase the reputation of the 
university of Gottingen. 

When princesses are thus endowed, by the rolling tide of courtiers’ 
adulations, with the laurel wreath of a Corinne, it becomes their 
imperative duty to talk much, and to seek occasion to declaim on the 
literary works of the day. May this young personage not declaim 
too much! A very few days after her entry into Paris, she de- 
manded that Victor Hugo might be immediately presented to her. 

Victor Hugo is the most tmmoral French author of the day, con- 
sequently he is the most popular with his compatriots—the author 
of a romance, entitled “ Notre Dame de Paris,” and a pile of other 
unprincipled novels and dramas, pernicious to the souls of youth, to 
those domestic delights that can only ensure tranquillity and true 
affection in the home-scene of life. Victor Hugo, half reluctant, (it 
is said,) appeared in her royal presence. Her royal highness com- 
plimented him on his work of “ Notre Dame,” and assured him that 
HIs church of Notre Dame was the first she had visited after her ar- 
rival in Paris!’ The venerable cathedral of Notre Dame, the metro- 
politan church of Paris, her royal highness denominated the church 
of Victor Hugo; but it was a figurative speech, ‘tis true! Then 
you have read these immoral, irreligious works, young unreflect- 
ing princess! and, by your public protection of their author, you 
give a tacit recommendation of them to your new youthful compa- 
triots, to your future subjects, and to your royal spouse ! 

A visit to the camp was in the programme for the amusements of the 
following afternoon, for the royalty of July pay much court to the 
military. Louis Philippe played the usual farce of tasting the soldiers’ 
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soup, then presented the wooden spoon to his queen. 1T po aagupen 
smiled graciously. King Leopold of Belgium made an effort to ex- 
tend his stiff features, that resemble a sheet of iron, into a similar 
gracious expression. This excellent son-in-law had been pressed 
into the morning pastimes, enticed from his cabinet, where he had 
sat secluded every morning of the hymeneal week, closely occupied 
in writing despatches to a certain new-made German baroness, and 
to the duchess, his sister, in England, in calculating and calm fore- 
sight, to further the political views of the existing French and 
Belgian governments, and their own family interests, to extend 
his personal influence over the counsels of the mother of the then 
embryo queen of Albion's isles—being well informed that Williani 
the Fourth Jay at that time stretched on the sick couch, awaiting in 
pious resignation the threatening immediate termination of earthly 
sovereignty. I 

The new duchess plucked a faded flower from one of the senti- 
mental flowery trophies with which the soldiers had decorated the 
greensward around their tents, first pressing the flower to her lips, 
and then placing it on her breast; on which the enthusiastic colonel 
of the hussars waved his plumed casque in the air, crying “ Viva z. 
eventually looking fiercely aghast that the responses were so few and 
faint. ‘The royal cavalcade proceeded to Mont Calvaire, an elevated 
spot in the forest, where, amidst the ancient revolutions of nature, 
rest the vestiges of a cross and statue of our Redeemer, broken, dis- 
persed over the mossy rocks, under the lofty foliage of the forest, a 
solemn memento to the Lutheran stranger bride, a terrific legend of 
the ravages of that last political revolution which gained to her 
father-in-law the throne of his royal kin. 

Seven fleeting years had passed away, and now the military band 
of the hussar regiment was concealed behind this once sacred little 
temple, playing German airs, with horn, and trumpet, and cymbal, 
in compliment to the young German bride; it was harmonious ca- 
dences, succeeding to the miscreant cries of the maddened throng of 
Fontainbleau of that fearful epoch. A little later emerged suddenly 
from a mass of rocks Youssoff Bey, the African, with turbaned brow, 
astride on his Arabian panting steed, prancing, neighing, snorting in 
the air, The rider and his courser burst through the entangled 
thickets—now the Algerine cavalier curbed in his fiery steed—now 
abandoned the rein, leaving him to his own boundless will. The 
ladies gave their unanimous suffrages that Youssoff Bey “a l’exte- 
rieur d'un joli homme de bon ton.” 

The subsequent afternoons were devoted to scenic promenades, in 
the royal party's open vehicles of varied fashions—the guests, more 
closely packed, in ponderous uncovered omnibuses, a miscellaneous 
grouping of plebeian rivals, grotesque counts, and barons, and peers; 
these froth and scum would-be patriots of ignoble aspects, gesticu- 
lating, disputing together, presided by that modern French Socrates, 
Monsieur Le Baron Vatout—a mountebank ministry in chaos, re- 
sembling the Tower of Babel—a confusion of opinions and interests— 
“ce sont des corps sans tétes, et l'état est un corps sans ame.” This 
inconceivable cavalcade had a grotesque, risible effect—the appear- 
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ance of the carnival processions removed from the Paris Boulevards, 
to deface the coup dail, and interrupt the august tranquillity of our 
forest solitudes. One might be at present Democritus and Heraclitus 
at the same time, “ tant il y a souvent a rire et a pleurer” upon the 
follies and frailties of human nature; and really the destiny of those 
persons who have gained, in this cadetée revolution, and the destiny 
of those who have lost, merit equal compassion. 

Contrary to the previous economical intentions of Louis Philippe, 
every evening there came from Paris a set of comedians, who acted in 
the private theatre in the palace, where degrading scenes took place, 
for many of the tickets had been purloined or sold, or given indiscri- 
minately by the Secretary of Athalin to his low comrades.  Gri- 
settes, cooks, and other inferior domestics, were mingled with the 
higher class in the boxes—in the parterre a queer set of half- 
clothed spectators by the side of officers and gentlemen strangers. 

My friend Le Comte de »écuyer, came the last evening to re- 
proach my absence, and offer me a ticket for the spectacle, so well 
regulated as to secure me a box free from indiscreet intrusions ; there- 
fore I yielded to his remonstrances, and the secret wish to renew my 
inspection of this singularly composed court. Passing the Cour de la 
Fontaine through a motley crew of ill-omened visages that were 
waiting for admittance, scrambling and struggling with females, I 
arrived in my box, escorted by my écuyer, with only the trifling loss 
of an embroidered pocket handkerchief, which I had vainly requested 
the person to restore, who I simply imagined had picked it up from 
old-fashioned politeness, rather than from the modern system of 
equality of rights, and I had not the resolution to cry out * Thief!” 
even at the entrance to the palace of a citizen king—too contented to 
escape from a citizen crowd with so trifling a loss. 

Ere I had been long seated, I perceived, conducted with extreme 
difficulty into the upper range of boxes, L’homme a Treize Serments— 
as conversant with the mysteries of the green-room of a theatre as with 
those of the secret behind-scenes of the diplomacy. He was finally, 
after much exertion, safely deposited in the box appropriated, during 
the splendours of the empire, to the brilliant pages of Napoleon and 
his empress. ‘Then he turned himself towards the stage, seemingly 
entirely engrossed by the representation of the fictitious comedy, turn- 
ing his back (perhaps by habit) on the real life, (the comedy spec- 
tacle personated in the royal box by his present favoured sovereign.) 
In the front row of the tier arranged themselves the tissue-turbaned 
portly dames of Marshal Soult and of the Préfet of the Seine. The 
aristocratic amiable Madame Dolomieu was there, in the contrasting 
dignity of the old Palais Royal court, an admirer of court etiquettes, 
who would fain restore them in the full plenitude of antiquity at the 
Tuileries. 

The new-created baroness of the Belgian Court, the electic 
beauty of female diplomacy, and the heiress of a late noble British 
admiral, entered—the frowns of the latter setting off to advan- 
tage the handsome smiling face of her younger daughter. In the 
back-ground, to display to more advantage the female figures in the 
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picture, stood General Lobau in all his glorious national guard im- 

rtance. 
Mis citizen-majesty entered the royal box, and ceded his place to 
his bridal daughter; she would have declined the perilous honour, 
but the monarch persisted in displacing himself, entering immedi- 
ately into a spirited conversation. A facetious and pleasing smile 
irradiated his countenance, while chatting with his angel from the 
north, who seems to reanimate and diffuse some rays of cheerfulness 
over the family circle, and to dissipate their fears of assassination. 
Marie Amelie appeared the least changed from her habitual inanimate 
fatigued state, her chin tucked inwards, as if oppressed by the weight 
of her turban, and in fearful anxiety of losing a jewel from the mass 
that usually bedecks it. Although of royal race and education, come 
from the most brilliant court of the south, she has not the very 
noble bearing of ancient royalty, she might pass in private life for a 
good, plain-looking, honest kind of woman; but I must recount that 
rumour tells, and indeed it is a certainty, that the hardier qualities 
of ambition attributed to her royal highness previous to her eleva- 
tion to the throne, have been more clearly demonstrated within these 
few days in the interior arrangements of her court. Majesty and 
command have resumed their expression over her person; the inte- 
resting humility ofa citoyenne reine has vanished there ; she has raised 
her lofty crest in the peremptory tone of command; assembled the 
ancient and new-made servitors and superintendents of the palace, in 
the presence of her court circle, to announce to them her will that 
the elder-born of her race should in future be addressed by the title 
of Monseigneur. 

“ Monseigneur le Duc d’Orleans!” vociferated the anxious depen- 
dants. 

“ You are still wrong,” exclaimed the queen, “ Monseigneur alone, 
point de Duc d’Orleans; Monseigneur, I repeat; je le veux, c’est 
mon ordre.’ ” 

From that instant the old walls of this palace reverberated with 
the—Monseigneur ! 

_ In the same imperious tone, the royal mother of Monseigneur 
issued forth her command, that in future mass should be daily cele- 
brated in the small chapel of St. Saturnine, as it formerly was. The 
attendants opened wide their eyes, as well as their ears, standing 
before citizen-majesty in a state of mental stupefaction, at this unex- 
pected announcement. Do the citizen king and queen of a nation 


of unbounded liberal consciences permit the doors of the chapel of 


St. Saturnine to be re-opened for public worship, where silence had 
reigned during seven long years ? 

Her majesty, impatient at the stricken attitude of her audience, 
repeated her mandate in a raised tone,—“ Mass every day of the 
week in the royal chapel—it is my will !” 

And now fervently rejoice the old superintendents and servitors 
that they are permitted openly to pray, and for better times, in the 
old palace of their exiled royal masters. Alas, most august reli- 
gion! thou art, in France, the play and sport of ambitious men, re- 
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jected or courted as suits their ardent thirst after worldly dignities, or 
their baser avaricious passions. 

Sunday morn saw the departure of the phalanx of fictitious 
royalty. The town of Fontainbleau then resumed its dulmess, the 
streets their solitariness. The iron gates of this ponderous pile of 
palaces were immediately closed and locked. Silence regained its 
empire there—silent and solitary are its courts. No longer is per- 
mitted (as under its hereditary sovereigns) a free circulation to the 
inhabitants of the town to strangers—no longer free ingress and 
egress on summer evenings to the gardens and avenues, to contem- 
plate their natural and artificial beauties. Additional palisades and 
eates have been erected at the entrance of each avenue, and in the 
interior courts, which give to this rendezvous of palaces the appear- 
ance of an old convent, abandoned by its community, or of a state 
prison. When Louis Philippe comes there alone to view the judi- 
cious restorations, and the modern embellishments, in bad taste, he 
has ordered to be executed, he has the appearance of a wild animal 
walking in his grilled cage. This deprivation is one of the advan- 
tages derived by this fanciful nation from their last darling revo- 
lution. 

The curate preached that sabbath-day in the parish church, on 
the advantages of education, exhorting mothers to superintend 
the morals of their offspring with more minute attention, and to 
select the most moral books for their perusal, as the only probable 
means to regenerate France. I walked, after divine service and this 
edifying discourse, into the apartment of my handsome, flexible-minded 
friend, whose military spouse had so prudently decided to serve 
under every flag. I found her pretty daughter reading a translation 
into English of Gil Blas. The translation of any work is unfavour- 
able to the language you wish to cultivate. But Gil Blas to a girl of 
fifteen, who had, during these hymeneal scenes, been confirmed by 
the bishop in the chapel of St. Saturnine! I shuddered, I remon- 
strated, I argued and reargued the subject. The inconsistent mother 
opened wider her fine blue eyes, and heard with apathetic indiffer- 
ence. I offered Miss Mitford’s beautiful “ Village Walks” to the 
blooming, the yet innocent-minded girl, and succeeded in persuading 
her to prefer it to the further perusal of the Adventures of the 
licentious Gil Blas ; but the mother comprehended not, or would not 
comprehend, my reasonings. ' 

Curiosity was again awake on a subject resulting from this royal 
wedding. All were inquiring, “ What are the ceremonies of the 
Lutheran religion—what are those of the Calvinist—what are the 
differences betwixt them and the Episcopalian Church of England ?” 
‘‘ Where can we see, where can we hear these Dissenters?” There- 
fore, on the several following Sundays, the Parisians, in their love of 
novelty and dramatic scenes in church or state, hurried, some to the 
chapel of Monsieur Cuvier, to I'Eglise l’Oratoire, others to hear 
the English Bishop Luscombe, in the English church, Rue d’Agues- 
seau. ’ 

Poor P Abbé Chatel I’Eveque de I'Eglise Frangaise ! his evequeship 

Sept. 1839,—VvoL. XXVI.—NO. Cl. bE 
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5U The Warrior's Betrothed. 


( ‘hat 1 ious fusion on the holy sab- 
rma solo. What inglorious con ) . 
bath dey! What France! “La pauvre France! 


bath day! What hopes of regenerating : 
thou nd like a young person of good family, whose — has 
failed, and who has delivered herself up to wild fearful wanderings. 


What were my subsequent movements and feelings may be perused 
in my pilgrimage to Scotland. 


THE WARRIOR’S BETROTHED. 


Tuery bore her away to the house of prayer, 

Ere the last lingering smile from her lip had gone, 
Slowly, and sadly, they lowered her there, 

To the home of her fathers beneath the stone. 


And mutely they turned from that lonely tomb, 
Where the loveliest and loved in the cold vault lay ; 
They felt that a shadow o’er earth had come, 
A glory had passed from each spirit away. 


Yet time wore on inits weariless track, 
Till the hue returned to each cheek again, 
And the full glad tone to each voice came back, 
As though sorrows were hushed into silence then. 


A young knight hath come in glory and pride, 
To his childhood’s home from a far-off shore, 
And seeketh he fondly his destined bride 


In the once glad halls where he sought her of yore. 


They led him then forth, ’midst the wild flowers’ blooms 
_They showed him the grave where the loved one slept, 
Nor dreamed, as they turned from the churchyard’s glooms, 
How fearful a blight o’er his spirit had crept. 





The Warrior's Betrothed. 


All quenched was the fire of that young knight's eve ; 
Ay, colder than stone was that lofty brow, 
And the hand that had wielded the axe on high, 
Fell powerless and still as an infant’s now, 


That dauntless frame to the earth was bowed low, 
As the lily might bend ‘neath the raging blast, 

And low suppressed sobs on the soft breeze flow, 
As the warm tears gush from his soul full fast. 


A warrior rode forth from the tented field, 
Begirt with the trophies of victories won, 

His armour of steel, and his blazoned shield, 
Flashed dazzlingly bright in the noon-day sun. 


And his foaming steed pranced gaily on, 
As the shouts of a multitude sounded afar, 

And proudly he passed from that countless throng, 
The victor of battles—the glory of war. 


A withered man came to his ancient halls, 
His spirit was bowed ‘neath its weight of pain, 
His once-proud banners were hung on the walls, 
Never to flutter in triumph again. 


Lonely he traversed his native vales, 
The flowers seemed faded, the moon shone dim,— 
Did the birds then warble the same glad tales ? 
Alas! all their music had passed from him, 


Yet time had not altered that glowing scene— 
Time had not robbed it of beauty or tone, 
But shadows had swept o’er the soul within, 
And the treasures of earth seemed shrouded and gone. 
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SHAKSPEARE FANCIES.! 
No. VIL. 


CLEOPATRA AND MME. DE STAEL. 


How different is the love of maturity from that of youth! If there 
be more fervour, exuberance of spirit, self-abandonment in the latter, 
there is more of perpetual, calm meditation on the reality in the 
former. It is not vivid imagination which feeds it, but sober truth ; 
not in delirium is the affection yielded, but with a slow pulse, a cool 
blood, a reasoning brain; it is not the wild hastening of a child to a 
pleasure inexperienced, but the deliberate action of an understanding 
and duly estimating mind; one is the access of fever when we, as it 
were, restlessly long for something unattainable, when we wildly 
expect something, we know not what; we have no fear (though we 
know our friends have) about ourselves; our new and tumultuous 
emotions we give rein to, with ardent and headlong curiosity ; we are, 
while really in a state of madness, to ourselves apparently composed ; 
we neither hasten forwards, nor linger behind, though enjoying this 
strange development of things with pressing eagerness: the other, 
instead of to the access of fever, may be likened to the sedate enjoy- 
ment of moderate illness and approaching convalescence so spiritually 
described by Charles Lamb, when the patient has such pleasure in 
the attention paid, the tenderness shown, the intellectual contempla- 
tions, encouraged by opportunity, on past feelings and those in future 
to be fostered; in the delicious absorption from the cold-hearted 
world and tormenting cares: the first may be likened to the dreams 
of the embryo writer; the second to the enjoyable labours of the 
actual author: the first to the frisking morn, glowing into noon; the 
second to the gray twilight of evening, subsiding into the purple 
darkness of a summer's night. The first is encouraged, because it 
draws me out of wearisome self; the second, because love is neces- 
sary to wearied self. If the first had been Cleopatra’s, regardless of 
Cwsar, and of all the world, she would have descended to the dying 
Antony; not like Juliet is she, at first regardless of self; her first 
consideration is for her personal safety, as it could not have been with 
one of our previous heroines, who were too spiritual for that. But 
she had superior fascinations to render her love all-conquering, so that 
what was lacking in one way was more than atoned for, to such as 
Antony, in another; it is true, she was a queen, and therefore, by 
station, authorised to remember self first: it is a bad system which 
thus inculcates more generous conduct to be derogatory—a system 
which, as the world progresses, even as it does now, bids fair, in part 
at least, to be done away with, like the superfluous ceremony and 
expenditure of a coronation. Dignity of mind, not pomp of circum- 
stance, do we now demand. 


' Continued from vol, xxv. p. 88, 
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Cleopatra's grief was counterpoised by her pleasure that Antony 
had escaped for aye from the toils of Cesar, as she, too, buoyantly an- 
ticipated doing. And why weep, when the separation was to be so 
transient, the meeting to occur so speedily? How maliciously plea- 
sant is the application of degrading epithets to one of whom we are 
so jealous, because our lord has loved her, or to whom we suspect 
him of affection, even though he deny it—epithets which will not be 
answered or found fault with, as he is now engrossed by us, and deems 
it useful to fret ws, to whom he ought to be grateful, and who have 
him somewhat in our power. Antony’s life has not been sufliciently 
happy to lead him to revenge the deception practised on him which 
has tended to its foreshortening; and, glad of the proximity of Cleo- 
patra, it matters not how attained, instead of being vexed when the 
easiest mode of approach for his suffering frame is disregarded, he 
accepts thankfully any terms which shall bless him once with a touch 
of her sweet hands, a near glance of her thrilling eye, a heart-to- 
heart-folding embrace ; the fragrance of her breath, the odours of her 
sigh. Now, after self had been properly attended to, and that nothing 
more remained to impede feeling, Cleopatra luxuriously poured forth 
the riches of rapture ; the apostle of love, in all its height and depth, 
length and breadth, she could enact, when no unruly obstacles inter- 
cepted her effusions: then, when self could not be injured, she forgot 
it, displaying the devotion, the abandonment, the picturesqueness of 
passion, as other heroines never so did, in word, attitude, and manner ; 
if their deeds and looks were even such like, their bearing had not 
the /aisser aller of the unfettered mistress of love; the others were 
but love’s apprentices ; they could not have the same masterly free- 
dom; there was more delicacy, if less vigour, in their essays; more 
chasteness, if less richness, of colouring; more of the tint of the pale 
primrose, “which dies unmarried.” Zhey might die so; Cleopatra, 
to exist, must have a lover; air, food, and drink, all would have been 
but uselessly spent in inanition, if thus she had been bare. Any of 
the other three, if asked to let their dying lords speak, would have 
breathlessly and veneratingly listened ; but Cleopatra was here like a 
priestess on the tripod, and must give vent to her sentiments. The 
others would have hearkened with anticipation that every syllable 
uttered must be of moment, as genius dignifies all. Desdemona re- 
maining still from fearful adoration ; Portia from a calm sense of 
right; Juliet throwing herself completely into the situation of the 
speaker. Desdemona’s timid self-consciousness drowned in the sense 
of things more important—Portia duly apportioning all subjects of 
interest, neglecting none in too great attention to another, not speech- 
less from excitement, not carried away by enthusiasm, not absorbed 
by loving self-depreciation. 

The approach of death sweetens the disposition, banishes mean and 
secondary passions, and teaches a consideration of the future interests 
of those whose present gratification only has been hitherto meditated, 
Antony now wisely thinks for Cleopatra, as he had not done for him- 
self, or such would not be his plight—real heart-touching sorrow in 
the end is hers. Yet her first thought is for self, as it generally 
happens. “ Hast thou no care of me?” It is not until she has ex- 
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pended her lamentations on the primary cause, — “_% — 
is entirely overwhelmed. Woe truly equalises. . “ ° her efflic. 
did she care; grief would not permit her to make lig © a 
tions, or to fancy that they could ever be cone a te 
building—no scheming, fanciful, and picturesque—no _ = S 
now to be founded—no queenship—no womanhood recollectec aw 
more conquests of men’s hearts and persons dreamt of—misery _ 
now takes to her bosom as if enamoured of it—now women only can 
be her confidants—as women always are the only genuine sympa- 
thisers, the only true consolers—brother to sister, and sister to son 
tell their grievances—such is the irreversible law of nature, anc 
women are our ministering spirits. Those most prone in their tri- 
umphant hours to consider only men, in their moments of trial and 
humiliation derive their best support from woman's heart. If she 
could have imagined any treasure laid up in the future for her, she 
would not have reproached destiny, in the expectancy that present 
bereavements would be more than atoned for by future gifts. 

She does not desire that others should be afflicted, as is ever the 
case with true mourners: they have not time to be vexed with those 
who are apparently unsympathising ; it is not real grief which is fret- 
ful and jealous of appearances ; the voice of such proclaims, “ I only 
have cause to weep; none is so tried as I; be not ye sad, I may 
replace that loss to you which in my instance can never be repaired. 
They make a monopoly, so to speak, of infelicity. Cleopatra's sorrow 
is not silent as Desdemona’s would have been, nor philosophical 
as Portia’s, nor impetuous and concentrated as Juliet’s ; but it is mu- 
sical, harmonious, and fluent in its expression, as well as pathetic. 
There is an activity and strength of resolution exhibited in the close 
of her bewailings, which prepare us for her heroic exit. 

Proculeius was a man of honour, and Antony, therefore, feeling at 
last the value of morality, recommended Cleopatra to put her trust 
in him, forgetting that hat very duty would lead him to embrace and 
hold stedfastly to the interests of Casar—forgetting that duty, 
unless accompanied by a warm heart and generous impulses, is often 
cruel, and, in endeavouring to act wisely, acts merely demoniacally. 
Why place duty above feeling? Morose, hard-hearted, unsympa- 
thising men, injuring far more than benefiting the cause of society, 
may yet be swayed, as they fancy, by the purest and most upright 
motives; dry pursuance of a set system of integrity is often displayed 
by those obtuse in intellect, who are dull of imagination and unapt 
to be affected by external circumstances; and what is their reli- 
gion but narrow-souled bigotry, like that of Queen Mary and Bishop 
Bonner? Or if they possess fancy and susceptibility of impression, 
dulness only applying truisms to suit their own wicked, confined, and 
limited purposes, as with the covenanters, Balfour of Burleigh, &c., 
the murderers of Sharpe. Dolabella was a man of excitability, and, 
as well as Proculeius, acted in unison with his prevailing character- 
istic; he reminds us of George Douglas at Lochleven Castle with 
the lovely Queen of Scotland; so enamoured was he of her whose 
mind, engrossed with other topics of vital import, had scarcely a 
thought to spare for love. Yet there is, necessarily, a certain ten- 
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derness in the manner of the heroine and queen to him who disin- 
terestedly, nay self-sacrificingly, advocates her sinking cause, which 
he deems to repay him for all his sighs, and cares, and labours. His 
is not the worst character who can afford praises to a fallen enemy. 
The meanly spiteful will assail even after death; but the petty-souled 
are thus dull, to their own hurt, injuring and not promoting their 
interests. ‘The pleasure of safety in Antony’s defeat was heightened 
by the appreciation of his ,abilities to harm, if success had crowned 
his efforts; so, with enlightenment, the noble Romans gave his me- 
mory its full due. ‘ 

As, in Shakspeare’s inimitable characters, the woman is always 
considered before the heroine,—that is, nature before picture-like and 
most wearisome propriety,—so Cleopatra does not starch or stiffen 
herself; though capable of the wildest heroism, she does not con- 
sider pedantry a necessary adjunct to augment the value of her deeds, 
as a foolish blue-stocking deems pretension a becoming assertion and 
proof of her learnedness. What a charm, in books as well as life, 
is this unsophisticatedness ; but, alas! it is only genius which can 
shield it from vulgarity. The charming Miss Austin is often below 
par; and yet genuine nature is never vulgar; it is the mixture of 
needless accompaniments, of the common and undignified effects of 
the unions of society which produces this inelegance, not truth itself, 
which has a naked, simple, melodious majesty that obtains the heart 
of every worthy and guileless child of nature. Cleopatra, then, does 
not make much of herself, assume state, or fold herself up in heroic 
robes, doing and saying nothing, but leaving it to be supposed that 
she meditates with private grandeur. She bends to the haughty 
victor, herself prouder than he. With a sense of worldly advantages, 
she is determined not to fling away golden opportunities ; and if it is 
doomed that she herself should be abased, she yet supplicates that 
her heirs may be spared, pardoned, and benefited. Augustus’s po- 
licy is great, but Cleopatra’s knowledge of human nature superior. 
He goes the best way to work with her; that is, if he is determined 
to maintain his equilibrium, for the only real method of securing her 
would be to yield his heart to her fascinations. This he neither 
chooses, nor has inclination for; he prefers being his own master, 
rather than the possession of Elysian pleasures. Not like his uncle 
will he contend. He feels that, with him, prevention is safer than 
cure, and he has not the genius of the first Caesar to retrieve errors, 
if once committed. Here was the only method by which he could 
have deceived or imposed on Cleopatra; but a counterfeit passion 
would have been of no avail; detected by her, the artifice would have 
incensed her. She would have been enraged at the imposition dared 
to be practised on her, and resented it in the extreme. But though 
from her disposition to love, ten to one, if Augustus had been en- 
snared by her, she would have given way to the new flame, yet she 
had no longing for the conquest. She far more enjoyed being allowed 
to exhibit her constancy, to feed on the remembrance of her past 
felicity, to taste the pleasures of imaginative memory, when she 
dreams of being fondled again—to be permitted to idolize Antony in 
secrecy, proudly to elevate him above all others born of women, to 
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luxuriate, by retrospect, in her past fate, to enhance yes: beg ot 
her bereavement, and to believe that none but she could oe rom 
such a height—none but she suffer such a loss. She ose , gs 
or would do so, that though the devotion of Augustus were placed at 
her feet, she would refuse and despise it. She had an arene “ 
genius, and out of worst afflictions drew matter of enjoy we 
were, to her, novelty, experience,v ariety, knowledge, pow alae or- 
mation, capability. Sorrow, thus, was nutriment to me ——— 
templation of death had wherewithal that was agreeable. — * 
ness, too, enables her to discern the drawbacks in a conqueror's 
good fortune; and, therefore, grumbling not at his arial one = 
ply reflects on the thorn attending his rose. Thus by — 
we heighten our gratifications, and by fancy’s powers we expand our 
joys. : ;, 

There is dignity in Cleopatra’s, by her candour, frustrating the 
intentions of her enemies, who meant to thrust seeming obligations 
on her, inducing her to trust in, and receive, nominal favours from 
her bitterest foe: we are above the person from whom we refrain to 
accept service. Proculeius considered it his duty to Caesar partially 
to deceive the queen; thus thousands do evil, that some good may 
arise from it. There is a volubility, a clever, careless, fearless dis- 
play of internalities in her passion, which could not have been exhi- 
bited by our three former friends. The refinement of modesty with- 
held them. They lived in a more refined circle; they did not want 
to blazon to the world their feelings, though thereby they secured 
sympathy on a grander scale. They had not the panting for extended 
fame which inspires the authoress, the public singer, the actress, and 
such a warrior as Joan of Arc, such an assassin as Charlotte Corday, 
such a woman as Cleopatra. And is there not a quiet, enviable dig- 
nity in those contented with their simple, single sphere, which the 
ultra-ambitious lack? But in the former class there are the contemp- 
tibly frivolous, as in the latter the narrowly envious. There is more 
fretfulness in Cleopatra’s manner to the loving Dolabella than she had 
displayed even to the treacherous Proculeius; but she of superior 
attractiveness is only rendered more piquante by her spiritual snap- 
pishness to those that like or dislike; and to the timidly up-looking, 
ambitiously-loving, who think their own deserts unfathomably mean 
in comparison of their lady's, there is a sad, sober satisfaction in 
listening to her praises of another, if a departed rival. Such an 
amount of love, except on their own part to her, they had hardly 
conceived; and how delightful if such might be devoted to their 
grateful and ineffably enraptured selves! A woman, too, often most 
attracts a man when, instead of bestowing her ideas on him and _ his 
immediate presence, she abstractedly exercises her powers on another 
subject—it may be, even, another lover. She can thus demonstrate 
her capabilities, without the semblance or reality of display; she can 
expose her feelings without the restraint which must have checked 
them if excited by one in company; she can express her sentiments 
fully by the aid of an intermediate subject; and when, in this man- 
ner, she has delicately elicited love and admiration, she may turn for 
information, support, and sympathy, to the charmed hearer enlisted, 
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now and for ever, beneath her banners. It is his pride to serve so 
talented a mistress ; one so loving; (this is her and every woman's 
most distinguishing attribute ;) one so doveable; (and this epithet is 
her greatest praise. ) 

Octavius, keeping his eyes downcast during his interview with her, 
and refraining from meeting her sunny, subduing glance, was a tribute 
to her power ; but a provoking tribute, for which she resolved to make 
him pay. Why should he refuse to be her slave? Mightier, greater 
than he had voluntarily yielded to the force of her charms. And her 
ability gave her greatly the advantage during the rencontre. He was 
avowedly affected and restrained, fearful of committing or trusting 
himself too far, reading a lesson to those who are sincerely desirous 
not to be conquered ; tlie rash are too often defeated. Cleopatra had, 
on the contrary, ease of deportment and perfect command of herself, 
playing her cards well, though she feared and hated her visiter. She 
was confessional, submissive, almost loving in demeanour, lest he 
should suspect her aversion and mischievous intentions. He might, 
in consequence, readily flatter himself that she was as anxious to con- 
quer him as she had been to master feeling ; and, knowing that her 
affections usually accompanied her interests, he might ask himself why 
she should not already have been half-seas over in liking the present 
glorious head of the empire. He did not know that he was at present 
pursuing the worst possible course to secure her. While he seemed 
over-wise, he was but foolish in reality —- (extremes meet ;) liis mode 
of proceeding could accomplish no purpose. Why did he visit her ? 
Not to gain her affections, or he would have sympatiisingly gazed on 
her—solely to gloat over her in triumph, then. Let him do so, for it 
shall be his last opportunity. By his entreating her not to pursue in 
Antony’s footsteps, he manifested what a point he made of her being 
a live victim, corroborating Dolabella’s statement that he hoped to 
exhibit her at his triumphal entry to his capital city, as a star in his 
diadem, a princely feather in his cap. Seleucus, like the school- 
master who volunteered to betray his noble pupils to Camillus, de- 
served to be whipped for his pains; and there is a folly in such vici- 
ousness which defeats its own design; the best mode of acquiring the 
esteem of him now in power is to maintain faith with him who has 
been so; this fidelity proves worthiness: the sudden turn-coat is ever 
trampled and despised, however the slower and more prudent one may 
be valued, who seems to alter only because his reason is convinced, 
his veneration inspired by present far superior worth. The wisdom of 
Seleucus, in his mode of presenting the list, was like that of the “ un- 
just steward.” How very meek it all at once rendered the bearing of 
Cleopatra! It was natural that she should have held back some value 
to present to her faithful friends after death, and to uphold her power 
and consequence during life ; however, like Ananias and Sapphira, she 
merited detection. Now she hated Augustus the more, since her 
false slave had put her in his power ; she stood revealed in her double- 
mindedness to his cold, penetrating gaze. How wittily, without posi- 
tively accusing any one else, she gives it to be understood, when rid 
of the espionage of the blabbing Seleucus, that another, not she, was 
guilty of the deception, as with little Benjamin and the silver cup—a 
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friend making a false estimate of what would be to her advantage 
thus abstracted; and Augustus, glad of the circumstance which en- 
abled him to act the high and generous victor, 1s vastly condescending ; 
the recollection of which afterwards working her fury to a higher 
»itch ; however, at present, the oil of his discourse unavoidably 
mollifies. And words from the emperor of the world are no trifle, 
and must not be disregarded. Cleopatra’s sense of the baseness of 
her present degree prevents us considering it mean: those who are 
lowered in rank, and yet who proudly will not pretend to believe they 
have lost ground, are objects of scorn. She knows, if the compara- 
tive degradation, the remaining capacities of her position, and thus 
enhances its value. 

If there was a voluptuousness in the tone of Antony’s last thoughts, 
was there not a richer and deeper in those of Cleopatra, while she re- 
called the most luxurious day of her life, and heightened the colour- 
ing of present things by the comparison and association with past ? 
The assumption of her crown and robes was characteristic, like the 
perseverance with which Mary Stuart clung to her queenhood, re- 
fusing to acknowledge the right of nobles to try and convict her who 
was their head and chief. ven kings had no right to be the judges 
of her who was their equal; at least they rarely or never assume it, 
unless their own authority being firmly established, while that of the 
erring sovereign totters, it becomes probable that, by interfering, they 
may serve their own interests, at the same time that they injure 
those of their competitor. How different, though, the pleasures and 
pains of their latter end! One triumphing in the power of committing 
suicide—feeding her revenge by the deed; proving her heroism, her 
changeless, devoted love ; dying in the prime of beauty ; leaving her 
classic form, unmutilated, to the admiration of all, even the foes whom 
she spited. The other, waxed old and feeble, and prematurely un- 
healthy, from harsh confinement and severe treatment; bars of cold 
iron and bare stone walls had been her familiars, as well as the gloomy 
gaoler and fitful tyrant, who was instigated by one still more venom- 
ous, stern, and unforgiving ; and, the bitterness of it, by her sister, her 
cousin, but, at the same time, her rival, and of the same sex: there- 
fore, the more unmitigated was their hatred! No lover had she; 
hidden from humanity, her fair face was almost forgotten; a thing to 
be remembered, rather than presently powerful to thrill and tyrannise 
the senses ; without a husband to whom she could prove devotion: no 
voluntary self-sacrifice, no glowing excitement, to make the death- 
pang unfelt and disregarded: a cutting off against the will, while the 
flesh clung to that bleak and desolate life alone afforded. She had, it 
is true, sympathy from handmaids, (as Cleopatra, from Charmian and 
[ras ;) but it was the sympathy of misery, not that of victory and joy. 
What husband could she call on? To what friendly particular bosom 
did she hasten? The beauty, which had been hers, was wasted and 
gone ; her cheeks were wan: her beauteous head was severed from 
the voiceless and inanimate trunk; and in a strange land, without her 
people's presence and love, no circumstance to stimulate her to nobi- 
lity of action ; the voice of praise mute as that of sorrow; her enemy, 
even, was not to have her feelings grated, her remorse awakened, bya 
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sight of the lifeless body ; no grateful tribute was offered to her me- 
mory of earnest admiration and declared concern, though her remains 
were treated to the mocking “ pageantry of a pompous funeral.” 

This mention of Antony by the term of husband sanctifies the 
whole play; we need have no compunction, now, for having so long 
meditated on its queenly heroine. She is chastened and elevated by 
her latter end. How touching, simple, pure, sisterly, angelic, is the 
love which women sometimes possess for each other! How Juliet-like, 
how lover-like, the idea, the fear, that Iras first should meet Antony 
in another world, and forestal or anticipate the sudden bliss of their 
encounter! ‘The piece were rendered worthy of its author by this 
sole sentiment. How intoxicating—like balm—soporific as the still 
fragrance of eve—like the partial lethargy of the opium-eater, is the 
lassitude of our friend as she warbles 


** Peace, peace ! 
Dost thou not see my baby at my breast, 
That sucks the nurse asleep ?”’ 


And with the lamentation of her noble, faithful Charmian, about for, 
and with her, herself to die, we may appropriately close. ‘There is a 
satisfactoriness in the admiration of females for each other; it is im- 
partial and well founded. It tells well for the praised, and, more 
especially, for the praiser; the senses do not here carry away, nor 
passion, nor interest, nor imagination, nor caprice. It is a sober, 
subdued, softened, sunset reality—sweet, poetic, fanciful, refined, and 
delicate. It is, in a word, feminine. There is much grace in Char- 
mian’s final arrangements of the corpse ; let us, with her, once more 
admiringly gaze on that chiselled brow, and then, sighingly, not un- 
pleasurably, say adieu. 


N. R.Q. 
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CURIOSITIES OF LEGAL EXPERIENCE. 
No. LV. 


BY A SOLICITOR. 





THE BENEVOLENT MADMAN. 


Tue watchword of the present age is “ Forward!” Men oper 
eager to explore than to colonize, to conquer than to retain ; at t - 
best and boldest spirits emigrate to the undiscovered —" _ 
knowledge, leaving the old lands comparatively a 
thus it happens that so many unsightly spots deform the most “het 
countries. Who would suppose that at this day the law of Eng _ ; 
respecting insanity, could be left so uncertain in its nature, -“ 60 
unjust in its operation? The fearful abuses of the last century 1a\ 7 
indeed, been partially remedied, but few, | imagine, are aware 0 
the ease with which they may still be shut up in a private madhouse, 
for no greater cause than a harmless eccentricity. T hat such in- 
stances are seldom heard of may be true, but it is disgraceful that 
they can possibly occur at all. 





Before I commenced practising on my own account, I was induced 
to join a debating society, not of a professional kind, but one com- 
posed of miscellaneous members for the discussion of miscellaneous 
subjects. At all such places one forms acquaintances of a peculiar 
description, beginning in the society and terminating there, as if the 
meeting in a certain room to debate a certain question were condi- 
tions essential to their existence. There is something amusing in 
these local and limited friendships. I know two gentlemen who skate 
together in the most social manner during a frost, but whose inti- 
macy never lasts beyond the thaw; proficiency in a common amuse- 
ment is the only tie between them, and when that fails, the tempo- 
rary union is at once destroyed. Sometimes, indeed, the accidents 
of life reunite the separated links, and in such cases there is gene- 
rally a feeling of goodwill towards the schoolboy friend, or the col- 
lege chum, or the old antagonist in debate, if it be only for “ Auld 
acquaintance sake ;” at least I have found it so in many instances, of 
which the case about to be related is one, for my only connexion with 
Mr. Benjamin Slade, the party most active in the matter, was merely 
the general acquaintance arising from occasional intercourse as mem- 
bers of the same society. On referring to my journal, it appears that 
Mr. Slade called at my chambers on 

July 4, 1826.—I knew him at once, 
since our last debating match. 


though some years had passed 
He had taken orders; and dressed as 
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he now was, in a full suit of black, cloth boots, white cravat, and 
face to match, his appearance was truly orthodox. “ Upon his front 
nature had written clergyman ;” and if good morals, a tolerable share 
of good sense, and an inexhaustible fund of good-nature, could fit him 
for the profession, his interior qualifications were equal to the out- 
ward signs. Various were the inquiries as to each other's situation; 
how the society had declined since the light of our countenances had 
been withdrawn ; how Tom Bennett was married, and Kennedy had 
gone to the bar, &c.; after which Slade, assuming a serious air, 
begged to consult me on a matter which had given him great uneasi- 
ness, and at which he was at a loss how to act. 

« I must tell you,” he began, “ that my father was a clergyman, 
and that he died when I was sixteen, leaving me, with very little 
money and few friends, to get through the world as I could. My 
mother had been dead some time ; and having, therefore, no home to 
detain me, I went at once to Oxford, and began a course of classical 
study, with the view of becoming tutor or grinder to the less indus- 
trious students. Like many others before me, I overshot the mark ; 
constant reading, late hours, and want of exercise, threw me into a 
state of weakness and depression, which prevented my studying for 
some months, during which my funds were diminished alarmingly, 
thus adding another cause of anxiety to those which already weighed 
me down. In this situation, a friend, unknown to me, applied on my 
behalf to a Mr. Wingrove, a gentleman of large property and reli- 
gious principles, who was in the habit of assisting the sons of poor 
clergymen to get through college for the purpose of entering the 
church. He made inquiries about me, which I suppose were satis- 
factory, and then, though I was a perfect stranger, he undertook to 
supply me with a hundred pounds a year, for the four years neces- 
sary to take my degree, and to assist me afterwards in obtaining pre- 
ferment. He kept his promise, and it is owing to him that l am 
what I am.” 

Here Slade expatiated with much feeling on his benefactor’s kind- 
ness, but not knowing the gentleman, and being no great admirer of 
prefaces or preludes at any time, I thought my friend a little prosy 
on the subject ; like old Montaigne, I wanted him to come at once to 
the point, and charge at once into the heart of the doubt. But no; 
he must give me a true and particular account how Mr. Wingrove 
had married a wife, and how he had taken up strange notions about 
charity, giving away his property with both hands to all who asked; 
and then he remarked what a mistaken notion it was, and what an 
excellent work Dr. Somebody had written against indiscriminate alms- 
giving, &c. &c.; until I got fidgety, and began to think of some ex- 
cuse to bow him out. At last he drew a letter from his pocket, and 
put it into my hands, with the remark, that after what he had just 
told me of his great obligations to Mr. Wingrove, I might imagine 
his feelings on reading the contents. They were as follows: — 


« Sir,—Although personally a total stranger, I have taken the 
liberty to address you on a subject in which I am sure you will feel 
no common interest. As an intimate friend of Mr. Wingrove, I 
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know the relation in which you stand to him, and the many reasons 
which would induce you to take a lively interest in his welfare ; and 
certainly there never was an occasion In which the exertions of a true 
friend were more indispensably needed. I always thought the lady 
he married was a selfish, worldly person, quite unsuited to a man of 
Mr. Wingrove’s extreme benevolence, but I never did think that she 
would act in the extraordinary manner she has done. She has taken 
advantage of his boundless charities and disinterested humanity to 
get him declared insane, and I am credibly informed that he is at 
this moment actually confined somewhere in the neighbourhood! I 
need not point out how much more desirable it would be that the 
matter should be taken up by one who has a sort of claim to interfere, 
than by a mere friend like myself; but you must allow me to add, 
that want of the necessary funds shall be no obstacle for an instant, 
as I will most readily supply whatever is required for the purpose. I 
am sure I need make no further apology for troubling you in such a 
case, and 
«I remain, sir, very sincerely yours, 
“ Letitia WALTON. 
“ Walton House, Shirehampton, near Bristol.” 


Well, here was something like business; so to prevent Mr. Benja- 
min Slade from commencing a long-winded oration, I opened a battery 
of questions in the true legal style. He had not heard from Mr. 
Wingrove for three months. Never was so long without hearing 
before. Knew he had very strange notions as to the duty of charity. 
Could not tell how his property was settled. Believes that there is a 
nephew who will inherit on Mr. W.’s death. Does not know what 
settlement was made on his wife. Has seen a little of her, and thought 
her very fond of money; she is not religious. Knows Miss Walton 
by report; she is a maiden lady, about fifty, living with her mother 
and sister; she is very rich. This last piece of information was 
highly satisfactory; nothing is more delightful than assisting one’s 
fellow-creatures for a consideration. It will be seen that Mr. Slade’s 
depositions amounted to little more than that he knew nothing about 
the matter; and though philosophers assert that to know you know 
nothing is the acme of human intelligence, I cannot say I ever found 
itso inthe law. ‘To ascertain how matters really stood, I recom- 
mended Mr. Slade to start for Bristol immediately ; see Miss Walton, 
and endeavour, with her assistance, to find out where Mr. Wingrove 
was confined. He was then to demand an interview, and judge for 
himself as to the alleged insanity, (for I had my doubts on the sub- 
ject;) and in case he was refused admittance, we would then com- 
mence proceedings to compel a legal inquiry. I thought Miss Le- 
titia’s letter, being from a lady, (and containing a promise to pay,) 
ought to be kept with peculiar care, so I popped it into a tin box for 
safety. 

J uly 16.—Letter from Slade. Arrived safe, and saw Miss Walton, 
who insisted on his making Walton House head-quarters ; (good 
quarters, too, I dare say.) Then follows a long account of all the 
lady knew about the matter ; which, after all, rested on little better 
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authority than the gossip of a country village, except as to the fact 
of Mr. Wingrove’s confinement on the ground of insanity. He was 
not, however, in a madhouse, but lived in a cottage at Henbury, 
about five miles from Bristol, under the care of a keeper. His 
nephew, Mr. John Clarke, lived with him, and was the ostensible 
owner of the house. Slade, it seems, following my instructions, went 
to the cottage and asked for Mr. W.; the nephew received him very 
politely, but regretted to say that his uncle was too unwell to see any 
one, the medical men having desired him to be kept perfectly quiet. 
Slade then asked for Mrs. Wingrove, and on being informed that she 
was staying with her own family at King’s Parade, near Bristol, he 
took his leave without mentioning the real object of his visit. He 
then called on Mrs. W., and had a long interview. Here he went at 
once to the point, by requesting to know whether the report of Mr. 
W.’s insanity was true? The lady, apparently in great distress, 
admitted that it was so. She then detailed a variety of instances, 
strange and eccentric no doubt, but scarcely amounting to absolute 
derangement, even on her own statement. However, she had evi- 
dently shaken Slade’s opinion as to his benefactor’s state of mind, 
especially as she proposed of her own accord that he should visit the 
patient, and judge for himself. 

This was two days ago, and he was expecting a summons to Hen- 
bury every hour. ‘“ P.S. Mrs. Wingrove has just written to say 
Mr. W. is so particularly unwell at present that she must beg Mr. 
Slade to put off his intended visit for a few days.” 

Hum—ha—hoh. Well, I don’t know, perhaps the man is mad; 
but if there ts anything wrong, I rather think—that is, I have a 
faint idea, that Mr. John Clarke is at the bottom of it. However, 
NOUS VETTONS. 

17th.—Letter from Miss Walton, marked “‘ Immediate.” Bless us! 
what a passion the good lady is in with poor Slade! “ A very good 
man, and means well, but too easy; has let that woman talk him 
over with her plausible stories. Mr. Wingrove is no more mad than 
she is. Begs me to come down instantly. Happy to make any re- 
muneration I may think proper. Room at Walton House,” &c. 

Well, there’s not much going on just now, and two guineas a day 
—good quarters—case to manage—chance of a commission of lunacy 
—eh? I'll go off this very night, and that will be sure to please 
Miss Walton amazingly. “ Here Smith, James Smith, run to the 
Swan with two Necks, and secure me an inside place by the Bristol 
mail for to-night, and there—leave a sovereign for earnest. Certainly, 
women do go tlirough with anything they take up. I see by her 
letter she is positively determined to get him out, mad or not mad ; 
and I make no doubt she will do anything, and go to any expense, 
to have her way. By-the-bye that is another letter for the tin box. 

18th.—Arrived at the Bush Inn, Bristol. Breakfasted, and took a 
chaise to Shirehampton. [Mem. Bristol rather a dingy place; inns 
bad.] Passed by King’s Parade, where Mrs. Wingrove is staying— 
crossed “ The Downs,”’—fine old Elizabethan house on the right, 
belonging to Sir Henry Lippincott; winding ‘road through a well- 
wooded undulating country ; at Kingsweston Hill turned off to the left 
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through Lord de Clifford's splendid park. (Lord de Clifford since 
dead, the title extinct, and the fine old place sold to a Bristol mer- 
chant.) On leaving which, the pretty village of Shirehampton came 
into view, and the postboy, putting his cattle to their speed, dashed 
up to Walton House, in what he considered first-rate style. 

Miss Walton and myself were acquainted in five minutes. It has 
been a main point with me to acquire a good off-hand confident man- 
ner, and fortunately the lady was a great admirer of that style. Mr. 
Slade was present, certainly, at our consultation, but we carried 
everything unanimously without troubling him to vote; “ he had no- 
thing to do with the laws but to obey them. | 

Mem.—Four o’clock is the regular dinner-hour. Capital Wye sal- 
mon, Madeira first-rate. Mrs. Walton and Miss Louisa Walton made 
up the party; but the old lady went to bed before Slade and I joined 
the tea-table. Rather dull evening; no whist. 

19th.—Glorious day. ‘The Misses Walton, Slade, and myself took 
a most delightful drive by Kingsweston Hill, Blaize Castle, and Hen- 
bury Cottages. At Mr. Wingrove’s prison-house Slade and I got out, 
while the ladies continued their drive, promising to call for us in an 
hour. 

Knocked at the door, and were told by the servant that Mr. Win- 
grove was too ill to be seen, but that Mr. Clarke would take any 
message for him. Slade gave his card, and we were ushered into the 
study, where the nephew was sitting before a desk with a pile of 
books around him. J remained purposely tnxcog., in order to get a 
notion of the sort of animal we had to deal with, and the result of my 
observations was by no means favourable. Mr. John Clarke was 
rather above the middle size, with a large head, deep-set eyes, and: 
massive forehead; his face had the even healthy paleness of a well 
shaved Quaker ; but from the watchful, cautious glance, that “ spy- 
ing all seemed nought to spy,” the ready smile on the lips, while there 
was none in the eyes, and the rapid change of countenance, from 
deep gravity to open mirth, I suspected him to be a long-headed, 
scheming, hollow-hearted man, with no small share of unscrupulous 
ambition. ‘To all Slade’s inquiries he answered in a manner so plau- 
sible and studiously candid, that I was convinced he was acting a 
part for some purpose or other ; and as my friend was evidently mak- 
ing no way, | thought it time to introduce myself as a professional 
man, retained by Mr. Wingrove’s friends, to satisfy tliem as to his 
alleged insanity. At this announcement his face underwent one of 
its sudden changes ; and though he soon recovered his smooth and 
ready smile, yet there was a guarded manner, a contraction of the 
eyelids, and a slow steady way of speaking, which showed his con- 
sciousness of an enemy. He professed great surprise that Mr. W.’s 
friends could think such a step desirable, and inquired if Mrs. Win- 
grove had sanctioned it. I admitted that she was not aware of our 
mtentions ; and he took advantage of this avowal to decline entering 
upon the subject, or giving any information. I then demanded to 
know distinctly whether his uncle was under restraint in that house, 
on the plea of his being insane ; and after some hesitation, recollect- 
ing, probably, that Mrs. W. had already said as much to Slade, he 
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allowed that it was so. He was then told that application would be 
made to Mrs. W. for an interview with her husband; and, in case of 
refusal, that legal measures would be resorted to. With this hint we 
left Mr. Clarke to his ruminations, and walked towards Westbury, 
until the carriage met us. Miss Walton was greatly disappointed at 
so lame and impotent a result. She expected something on the thun- 
der and lightning principle ; said we should have forced our way into 
Mr. Wingrove’s room in spite of them, and have turned that abomi- 
nable John Clarke out of the house altogether. Here Slade, with 
great want of tact, ebserved that Mr. Clarke appeared to be a fair 
and candid man; and that so far, at least, we knew nothing against 
him. 

“ Well,” exclaimed Miss Walton, in an exasperated tone, “I am 
surprised. I did not think you would have sided with that John 
Clarke—you who owe so much to Mr. Wingrove, besides being a 
clergyman. Iam sure, Mr. D., you see what the man is ?” 

« A rascal, unquestionably, my dear madam, a most decided rascal ;” 
and the lady, appeased by this cordial sympathy, threw herself back 
with a bounce, and a “Humph! I should think so, indeed!” at the 
same time raising her left eyebrow, and looking at Slade with an air 
of great disgust. The worthy parson, much annoyed at Miss W.’s 
brusque and somewhat rude attack, endeavoured to explain his sen- 
timents; but he might have spared himself the trouble. She was 
one of those persons with whom moderation is but another word for 
hostility or indifference. At the foot of the Downs I got out to pay 
a visit to Mrs. Wingrove, with a strong injunction from Miss Walton, 
at parting, “to let the woman know we were determined to expose 
her.” 

King’s Parade is but a short distance from the Downs, and I was 
soon at the house. I sent up my card with a message, to say I had 
called on particular business, and after a short delay the lady made 
her appearance. She was a good-looking personable woman, ap- 
parently about eight-and-twenty, placid and reserved in her manner, 
with fine dark eyes, and a good-natured, sensible expression of coun- 
tenance. As soon as she understood that 1 was a lawyer employed 
by Slade (nominally) to investigate the legality of her husband's con- 
finement, she seemed very anxious and disturbed. I could hardly 
get a word from her, and it was quite evident that she considered me 
a dangerous animal, to be treated with the utmost caution. 

«Mr. Wingrove’s state of mind was a most unhappy circumstance; 
she had taken no steps without the concurrence of her friends, and 
his own nephew; if there was anything wrong or improper in what 
had been done, it was quite unintentional. She could give no answer 
about seeing Mr. W., until she consulted with her friends ; but if Mr. 
Clarke agreed to it, she had no objection,” &c. , 

I hinted the disagreeableness of a public inquiry, which must be 
resorted to if full information were not given; but the mention of it 
distressed her so much that I was annoyed with myself for making 
the suggestion, and took my leave as soon as possible, feeling very 
much as if I had stolen a goose or picked a pocket—it is such a bore 
to act the attorney towards a woman. 

Sept. 1839.—voL. XXV1.—NO, Cl. ¥ 
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On my way back to Shirehampton, however, my fit of gallantry 
wore off, and I felt persuaded from the extreme reluctance to let Mr. 
Wingrove be seen, Clarke referring us to Mrs. W., and she again to 
Clarke, the caution they both observed, and the latter’s evident dread 
of publicity, that somebody had done something wrong somewhere. 
This was too lukewarm a conclusion for Miss Walton, so I kept up 
her expectations of what we were going to do by mysterious nods, 
screwing up the mouth, and vague intimations of strong measures in 
reserve—a species of silent eloquence which every professional man 
finds eminently useful. : 

20th.—Sent a note this morning to Mr. Clarke, stating that Mrs. 
Wingrove had been consulted, and left everything to him, and that 
Slade and myself would call in the evening to have an interview with 
Mr. Wingrove. sed 

Walked about the gardens, and up to Penpole Point, from which 
there is a beautiful view down the Bristol Channel, with the Welsh 
hills on one side, and the Somersetshire coast on the other. Slade 

and Miss L. Walton very companionable. As we came back through 
the village Miss Walton took me into the house of a poor woman, 
who made great complaints of the hard work and hard fare she and 
her children endured ; she could not always get bread enough to eat, 
and a drop of milk was quite a luxury; as to meat, they never saw 
such a thing, &c. Three of her children were in the room, but their 
dirty appearance, and the mother’s whining voice indisposed me to 
that pity which induced Miss Walton to promise a supply of bacon 
and a Sunday dinner. Unfortunately for them, just as we- were 
leaving, a little Blenheim spaniel of Miss Louisa’s, by snuffing and 
pushing at a wooden bowl which lay in the corner, overset it, and dis- 
closed the fresh-picked bones of a neck of mutton. Anything like 
the abuse Miss Walton showered on the woman at this discovery I 
never heard from a lady's lips. I was in the act of laughing at the 
whole scene, when she suddenly appealed to me whether there was 
ever anything so abominable. Luckily one of the children, a boy of 
twelve or thirteen, was just passing by me to the door, so I retrieved 
my character by lending him a box on the ear that sounded fearful, 
thus affording an undeniable proof of zeal against the hypocritical 
family. [This story about the neck of mutton every visiter at Wal- 
ton House is sure to hear, even at this day.] 

After dinner the whole party drove over to Henbury, and when 
Slade and myself got out at Mr. Wingrove’s place of confinement, I 
was greatly amused to see Mr. John Clarke, with his blandest smile, 
go up to the carriage door, and invite the ladies to rest and refresh 
themselves. Miss Louisa declined the offer with cold politeness, but 
her sister looked at the man in utter amazement at his effrontery, and 
desired the coachman to drive on in a tone that ought to have anni- 
hilated John Clarke at once. That gentleman, however, returned 
with great coolness, still preserving his cold stereotyped smile, and 
after some little preparation we were at length admitted to an inter- 
view with the supposed madman. 

_ Mr. Wingrove was a man about forty, with a pale attenuated 
face and long sleek hair, something like the portraits of John Wesley. 
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His forehead rose up in a peak, from which the head sloped back- 
wards in a most curious way ; all his features were thin, fine-drawn, 
and spiritual, corresponding excellently with his meagre but well pro- 
portioned figure. Altogether he reminded me of Don Quixote in his 
personal appearance ; nor was the resemblance in other points less 
striking, for, like the good knight of La Mancha, he evidently pos- 
sessed a noble heart and high intellect, though some phantom of the 
brain might have led them both astray. His reception of Slade was 
very cordial, and for a time his manner was quite animated as he 
questioned him on his present pursuits. “1 had intended,” he re- 
marked, “ to have provided you with a pulpit of your own, but it was 
not to be;” and again he relapsed into his usual passive mood of un- 
natural resignation. Perceiving that Slade felt a delicacy in referring 
to his situation, he spoke of it himself, declaring that he was in his 
sound mind, and only confined there because worldly people could not 
understand the principles of a religious man. “ It was a great trial,” 
he continued, “ when I found my own wife had turned against me; 
but it isa just judgment—a just judgment upon me for marrying a 
woman of the world. She thinks it» right, and I forgive her 
thoroughly and entirely, yet pitying the blindness of heart that could 
think the relief of misery a mark of insanity.” 

Slade then tried him on the subject of charity, and he at once 
avowed his opinion that living within one’s income was a deadly sin; 
it was refusing to do good to others, in order to fortify a place for 
ourselves inaccessible to poverty and suffering; it was an attempt to 
get out of the jurisdiction of Providence, to render ourselves inde- 
pendent of Heaven for daily bread, &c.; and so he went on with 
great fervour and eloquence to show that making fortunes, or retain- 
ing them when ready-made, was gross selfishness, quite incompatible 
with the wide benevolence of a Christian. Slade argued the matter 
for some time, but with so little success that I thought the mad gen- 
tleman had the best of it; he supported his theory by very strong 
reasons, though of course it must be untrue, because impracticable in 
the present state of things. He then expressed his entire resignation 
to what had befallen him, said he should make no attempt to regain 
his liberty, and concluded by gratefully acknowledging the attach- 
ment of his nephew, who had given up everything to come and live 
with him in his affliction. I fixed my eye steadily on Clarke while 
this was said, and observed that he winced considerably. 

After an hour’s conversation we left Mr. W. in the same mood ; but 
previously to leaving the house I asked the nephew for the sight of 
the authority under which his uncle was confined. To my surprise, 
there was no order from any court or magistrate whatever ; nothing 
but a certificate of two physicians, that Mr. W. was insane, and 
ought to be taken care of. I am sure that cannot be legal. 

Upon the whole, my impression is that Mr. Wingrove is not mad, 
so as to justify depriving him of liberty, and that there 1s some plot 
against him, in which both the wife and the nephew are concerned, 
though what the motive can be is beyond my fathoming. I must 
find out how the property was settled on his marriage. Mem. Who 
was the solicitor employed ? 
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During the evening, Miss Walton bored me nota little about the 
best method of prosecuting the neck-of mutton woman, and getting 
John Clarke transported. At length the rector dropped in, and was 
immediately assailed with a true and particular account of his pa- 
rishioner’s hypocritical imposture, under cover of which I slipped off 
to join Slade and Miss Louisa at the piano. 

> Ist.-—Went into Bristol to see Mr. Wingrove’s former attorneys. 
The junior partner is fortunately a friend of the Waltons, and gave me 
some valuable hints under the rose. He says Mr. W.’s landed pro- 
perty is settled in such a way that Clarke, the nephew, will come in 
for it, provided his uncle has no children, and does not go through a 
legal ceremony, called a recovery ; so that Clarke s interest In keep- 
ing up a separation, and treating Mr. W. as insane, is quite obvious. 
The estates, he says, are worth about 2,000/. a year, and there were 
also two years ago about 80,000/. in the funds. Mrs. Wingrove's 
family are not rich, but have enough to maintain a fair station in 
society, and are very respectable people. Believes the settlement 
was small, owing to Mr. W.’s peculiar opinions, &c. So far I felt 
we had gained ground; but on mentioning that Mr. Wingrove was de- 
tained on no better authority than a certificate by two physicians, he 
startled me considerably by asserting that nothing more was neces- 
sary, and on referring to the act of parliament I found he was right. 
“Any two medical practitioners, each of them being a physician, 
surgeon, or apothecary ;” and the sole protection for the person said to 
be insane is, that the keeper must send up to London every year a 
certificate of the patient's state, to be seen only by the secretary of 
state or the lord chancellor. 

I told him the names of the medical men, and he recognised one of 
them as a physician in good practice, and the other as an apothecary 
much patronised by the former; so off I set to try what could be 
done with these arbitrary judges. 

The apothecary lived near College Green, on. the way to the 
doctor's house in Park Street, and I bore down on him first. He was 
a low square sort of man, with a shiny bald head fringed with light 
hair, dressed in black, with a frilled shirt, white cravat, and a very 
baggy drooping coat; altogether a steady-going, respectable old gig; 
or, as Mr. Hook would say, a gig with lamps, taking into consideration 
his large spectacles. ‘The moment he understood my business, he 
eschewed all interference with uncommon humility, and threw every- 
thing on Dr. D.’s shoulders, whose talents he trumpeted as zealously 
as if he expected me to become a patient, and get my prescriptions 
made up at his shop. I soon left him to roll his pills at ease, and 
walked up the hill to his patron. 


Dr. D. was a little man with a lively gray eye, rapid pronunciation, 
and moved on springs. 

«Yes, yes, | he nodded before I had got out a dozen words, “I see, 
I see—come trom Mr. Wingrove's friends. Seen him yet?” 

“| "a an interview yesterday, and I must say , 

* Ah, think him ; is dave a : : 
Pig acy a all right, I dare say—quiet and rational, and all 
that, You dont Know their tricks, my dear sir, you don’t know them ; 
it is a most decided case of monomania—touch him on the right point, 





and he is as mad as a March hare.” 
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“ But surely, sir,” I remarked, “he ought not to be confined unless 
his insanity is dangerous, and he seems to be perfectly harmless.” 

‘“‘ Harmless !” repeated the doctor, wrinkling his forehead up to the 
top; “harmless! Would have ruined himself and all the family by 
this time. Threw away money by hatfuls. Saw a beggarman one 
day, had him in, and gave him a dinner, which was very well, you 
know—very well; but he got talking with him, and beggarman said 
he had been a thief, and everything that is bad, all owing to want 
and distress. Well, up goes Wingrove to his cabinet, pulls out a 
great bag of sovereigns, and told beggarman to put in his hand and 
take out as many as he could. Asked him why, and he said that 
sudden prosperity might open man’s heart, and make him honest, and 
grateful, and so on. Think that harmless?” said the little doctor, 
rattling some money in his own pocket with an air that seemed to 
defy any beggarman to get a halfpenny of it ; “that like a man in his 
senses, eh? Mad, my dear sir—mad, decidedly mad. Shut him up, 
and take care of him—that’s the only thing to be done.” 

Finding I could make no impression on the doctor, I determined to 
consult Mr. S., one of the barristers residing in Bristol, as to the best 
legal course to pursue. I found him at his chambers near the ex- 
change, and, though rather an uncouth mortal, he showed good sense 
and good feeling too in the course of our consultation. A petition to 
the chancellor he seems to think the best legal method of relief, as 
the mode of examination under a habeas corpus is very unsatisfactory. 
He then read me, by way of a curiosity merely, the MS. note of a 
‘ase where a supposed madman had been carried off by force from 
his keepers, and a villanous conspiracy to deprive him of liberty 
thereby exposed. This was done without note or comment, but it 
was evident that the sagacious old gentleman meant it as a hint to 
me, though he would not commit himself by open advice. 

23rd.—Two more days spent in bustling about, questioning this 
man, sifting that, and doing nothing after all. Quare, whether there 
would really be much risk in carrying him off bodily? It would be 
a queer thing too. 

25th.— To-day (Monday) I went again to see my friend the apothe- 
cary. As I talked big about a public commission, strict inquiry, &c., 
he remarked, though in rather an apprehensive tone, that his share in 
the business could hardly be questioned, since he had letters from Mr. 
Wingrove’s own nephew, stating his uncle’s madness in the strongest 
terms, and requesting him to sign the certificate. It struck me this 
might be of use, so I changed my tone, expressed regret at putting a 
professional man to inconvenience, intimated a high opinion of his 
respectability, and a peculiar regard for apothecaries | in general. I 
then set him going on chemical subjects, and admired greatly the 
model of a life-boat, which he had invented, until the worthy pill 
vender, whose head was brighter outside than in, readily gave me the 
nephew’s letter, on an assurance of receiving no further trouble in the 
matter. Well, 

“ Thus far our arms with victory are crowned 5 — 
For though we have not fought, yet have we found 
No enemy to fight withal.” 
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26th.—It is resolved I shall call a council of war this very 
Ol Whes the ladies left us after dinner, I hinted to Slade that the 
time had come for more vigorous measures, which might be attended 
with some risk to himself, as the most prominent party concerned, 
He did not seem to like my preface much, but at the same time ex- 
pressed his resolution to undergo anything for the sake of his bene- 
factor. We then adjourned to the drawing-room, and held a council, 
Slade and Miss Louisa W. sitting on the sofa, while Miss Walton and 
myself drew our chairs to the tea-table. 

I produced from my pocket a bundle of papers tied with red tape, 
arranged them gravely before me, shifted them about here and 
there, rustled open two or three of the letters, and when Miss W. 
had become sufficiently nervous at my multifarious preparations, 
I opened the case with all due formality. Mr. Wingrove'’s confine- 
ment, the suspicion of foul play somewhere, and the probability that 
the wife and nephew were concerned, were the first points dilated on. 
The nephew's part in the transaction was clear from his interest in 
Mr. W.’s property, and from his letters to the spring-headed apothe- 
cary, the reading of which produced a great effect; then came a 
statement of the difficulties encountered in getting at the truth, since 
both the person and the papers of the party were in possession of the 
enemy. No help could be expected from Dr. D., and there seemed 
to be no other regular way of proceeding except by an application to 
chancery, which would not only be troublesome and expensive, but 
would also keep Mr. W. imprisoned for some time longer, besides ex- 
posing him to the annoyance of a public inquiry. Here I paused for 
a reply. 

“If there ts to be a public inquiry,” said Miss Walton, “ I know 
who has most reason to be afraid. I should like to see John Clarke 
and that woman face to face with the dear good man, and all the 
world by to hear them.” 


“ {It would scarcely be advisable though,” remarked Slade, “ for 
poor Mr. Wingrove, unless there is no other way.” 

“ There ts another,” I replied, “ though hardly such as a lawyer 
can recommend, We might go to the cottage, take him away by 
force, and let them appeal to the courts if they dare.” 

“No,” said Slade, in a tone of unusual decision, “ I cannot be a 
party to such a scheme. It might lead to personal violence, and at 
all events would be highly indecorous in a clergyman.” 

“Oh, certainly not,” echoed Miss Louisa; “ it would be exceed- 
ingly unbecoming.” 

Miss W. was on the point of bursting out against these renegades, 
when I suggested that perhaps she and I might settle the matter by 
ourselves better than in Slade’s presence, whose profession naturally 
rendered him averse to strong measures. My friend and his fair com- 
panion took the hint readily enough, and soon disappeared in the con- 
servatory, leaving me to pour “ into the porches of Miss Walton’s 
ears ~ the confidential announcement. The terrors of the court of 


chancery, the expense, and the trouble, that might befal her, if Mr. 
W. should prove to be really ins; 


ane, were all fully depicted ; but she 
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heroically braved them all, and the next evening was fixed for our 
adventurous achievement. Slade was to know nothing of it until we 
brought Mr. W. in triumph to Walton House. 

27th.—The eventful evening arrived. ‘Two boys from the Sunday 
school had been sent off in the morning to keep watch over the cot- 
tage at Henbury, well provided with remnants of the last regalé, in the 
shape of lumps of pudding, triangles of pie, tartlets, cakes, and a 
bottle of cider, the sight of which rendered them zealous exceedingly. 
Miss Walton proposed that I should take the barouche, with four 
horses and two footmen behind, besides the gardener, armed with a 
blunderbuss ; she even hinted at accompanying the expedition in per- 
son, nor was it without some difficulty I persuaded her to remain in 
garrison, and suffer me to manage the affair my own way. I had the 
barouche closed up, two horses only, no gardeners or blunderbuss, 
though the two footmen had stout sticks, if occasion should arise ; and 
in this way, with little of the pomp and circumstance Miss Walton 
would have preferred, we drove off on a beautiful evening to rescue 
the benevolent madman. On passing the lodge I noticed two stout 
fellows with huge bludgeons, probably brought up to reinforce the 
garrison. 

About half way we met Davis, one of the boys, who had been 
directed to return with intelligence, and ought to have arrived two 
hours before. He was sitting ona stile by the road side, and some- 
thing evidently ailed the poor fellow, for he rolled his eyes and looked 
up with a bewildered air when the footman spoke to him. I was 
greatly alarmed, and pressed him most earnestly to tell what was the 
matter; so at last little Davis managed to say, “ I ate so much pud- 
din’, I can’t breathe.” And that was all the intelligence our mercury 
could give. Leaving him to digest his puddin’, we drove slowly on, so 
as to reach Henbury about dusk; when, just as the carriage turned 
into the main road, I thought I saw Clarke himself walking towards 
the old passage. ‘To make sure it was him, the footman who had seen 
him on our former visits was despatched to reconnoitre, and finding 
that his report confirmed my own observation, I desired the carriage to 
draw up close to the cottage, and both the servants to remain within 
call, while I proceeded on foot to gain an entry. In the opposite field 
I found our other spy, Tom Richards, fast asleep, under a chesnut 
tree, and when I stirred up this vigilant sentinel, he spoke so thick, 
and his cheeks were so flushed and heated, that I concluded he and 
Davis had made an unhappy attempt at “ division of labour,”—one 
eating all the pudding, and the other drinking all the cider. 

Mr. Wingrove’s keeper answered my knock at the door, and said 
the patient could not be seen in Mr. Clarke’s absence ; but I pushed 
in, declared peremptorily that I would see him, threatened the man 
with “the law,” and while he hesitated I made for the stairs, and 
reached Mr. Wingrove’s room. There he was, with his pale face and 
long hair, quietly reading “ Thomas Aquinas on Angels.” “ My dear 
sir,” said I, “ there is no time to lose. You have been confined here 


unjustly, but now the means of escape are at hand. Come with me, 


and you shall be restored to your friends and property.” 
Here the keeper entered, shut the door, and setting his back against 
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it, declared, with a resolute air, that the gentleman should not stir. 
I threatened him, but the man was firm, and even looked dangerous ; 
so I threw up the window, and called my liveried allies, who ran up 
in the “ twinkling of a bed-post,” as Lord Duberly would say. 

The sight of two stout fellows, with good sticks and dashing liveries, 
far from dismaying the keeper, excited his energies to the utmost. 
He seized Mr. Wingrove with one hand, caught up the poker with the 
other, called to the maid-servant to scream murder, which she did 
forthwith at the very top of her voice, he himself shouting for help in 
stentorian tones. This was extremely awkward, for I do hate a mob 
above all things. However, we had begun the thing, and must go 
through ; so the footmen, by my directions, closed with the keeper, 
and, after a hard struggle, overpowered him. In the mean time I ran 
down after the girl, caught her round the waist, and tried to shut her 
up in the pantry. She was a strong Welsh lass, and kicked, and 
struggled, and bellowed in such a way, that I should never have 
managed her but for the assistance of my friend Tom Richards, who 
held on to one arm, like a leech, until 1 turned the key on her. He 
got his coat torn, however, and I had a black eye and a scratch all 
down one cheek, besides sore shins from the kicks of the delicate 
creature. 

People were gathering fast outside the house, and the keeper still 
shouted vigorously fur help. It was full time to be off; so I told the 
servants to tie the man’s arms and legs, take up Mr. W.’s things, get 
him safely aboard, and then make all sail a-head. But, to my amaze- 
ment, Mr. Wingrove positively refused to go! He had remained 
hitherto quite passive in the midst of the bustle, and now, in the most 
quiet manner, he remarked that Providence had placed him where he 
was, and he should not desert his post. 1 was actually forced to argue 
the point while the mob outside were increasing and getting more 
violent every moment; nor was it without urging that it was a clear 
duty to recover his property for purposes of charity, and convincing 
him by the letters that his nephew had deceived him, that he at length 
consented to go. 

It was almost dark ; the carriage-lamps threw a partial light on the 
crowd, which made them seem ten times more numerous than they 
were: the little garden in front was full of them, and three or four 
were thundering at the door for admittance. Luckily, the constable 
always made it a point to be out of the way when there was a row, 
or the people would have acted more confidently under his sanction. 

“ What's the matter ?” demanded a dozen voices, when we appeared 
at the threshold. 


“ Villany’s the matter,” I replied aloud, “ and kidnapping, and 
shutting people up for nothing at all.” 

“ Help, help!" roared the man above—“ Mur—der—r !” screamed 
the Welsh creature below ; and away rushed the foremost towards 
these exciting cries, while our little phalanx issued into the garden, 
and gained the carriage. The door was shut, the footmen mounted, 
and Tom Richards stowed away under the coachman’s legs, when 
the keeper came rushing out like a madman. “ Stop them !” he cried— 
“ stop thief—stop thief !—the 


ve robbed the house—thieves, thi 
thieves !” ) thieves, thieves, 
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But the crowd could not believe that people in a carriage had com- 
mitted larceny, and no opposition was made, as the coachman whipped 
his horses into a round trot. 

Before we had gone a hundred yards, I heard them after us, and 
my Welsh friend's voice was easily distinguishable above the general 
uproar. Stones began to fly about us, cries of “ Knock him off the 
box,” &c., showed the disposition of the crowd; and presently the 
whole pack uttered a roar of execration. (The keeper, I afterwards 
found, had caught hold of the springs behind, and was knocked down 
by one of the footmen.) Still, as the horses were now at a canter, 
we distanced most of our pursuers, though ten or a dozen butchers 
and stable-boys were running us hard, and would probably have caught 
us at the hill, but for the appearance of two men on horseback, the 
identical bumpkins I had seen at the lodge, who had been despatched 
by Miss Walton to look out for us. By running their horses now at 
this man, now at that, they baffled and delayed our pursuers so much 
that we soon left them behind, and reached Walton House in safety. 

Great was Miss Letitia’s triumph at this glorious victory. Her 
eager and vehement congratulations animated Mr. Wingrove himself, 
and he seemed at length aware of the kindness intended by rescuing 
him from his degraded situation. I received the thanks and applause 
of the whole party ; the servants too were handsomely rewarded, and 

even the delinquencies of little Davis and Tom Richards were passed 
over in the general joy. 

Humph !—yes !—that’s all very well; but I have a black eye and 
a great scratch, that will mark me for a week at least; my shins are 
black and blue, my hat is spoiled, I've lost a favourite shirt-pin, and, 
upon the whole, if ever I carry off a madman again, or fight with a 
great Welsh girl 

Two days after this adventure, I went to London, after some trouble 
with Mr. Clarke, whose tone, however, was soon lowered by a dis- 
covery of some trifling peccadilloes he had committed, no doubt from 
pure absence of mind. Divers sums of money were not forthcoming, 
and this, with his former treachery in appearing as his uncle’s friend, 
while he was in reality his gaoler, opened Mr. Wingrove’s eyes to his 
real character. Yet I afterwards heard that he wrote him a long letter 
of kind advice, accompanied by a present of three thousand pounds, 
that he might not be led into temptation by want of money. He will 
get himself locked up again, if he goes on in that way. 

One thing, however, gave me considerable uneasiness. I was 
satisfied, from various circumstances, that Mrs. Wingrove had acted 
throughout on good motives, and was the dupe of Clarke's villany. 
She felt her situation most acutely, and wrote letters to her husband 
that would have melted a heart of stone; yet, strange to say, Mr. 
Wingrove would not be reconciled to her. It was the disease of his 
mind to delight in being a martyr, without once considering the cause 
for which he suffered, and his replies were all in this spirit, expressing 
entire forgiveness, and declaring he should never cease to desire her 
welfare, though his dreams of home had perished for ever. He thought 
this generous, but in reality he was indulging his own morbid sensi- 
bility, and inflicting much pain upon her. 1 took advantage, however, 
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of his offer to make a large settlement, and managed to tie up his 
property in a knot he will find it difficult either to cut or untwist. — 
In the spring of the following year, having occasion to revisit 
Bristol, I made a point of calling on Mrs. Wingrove, and expressing 
my regret at the misconstruction put upon her conduct. She was 
much pleased at this, blamed herself severely for what had passed, 
and spoke in a very touching manner of her wish to convince her 
husband that she had acted for the best, and was misled by the arti- 
fice of others. She is really a superior woman, and I must see what 
can be done. : mle 
Slade had obtained the curacy of Shirehampton, and was living in 
the same house with Mr. Wingrove. I accepted the latter’s invita- 
tion, even fat the risk of offending Miss Walton; and on the third 
night, according to Mr. Wingrove’s account, the following circum- 
stance occurred :—He was sitting in his study about nine o'clock in 
the evening, engaged in reading the works of Swedenborg, when a 
low sigh made him look round ; and there—he positively declares— 
there stood a figure in white, exactly like his wife, and looking very 
mournful. The apparition shook its head slowly three times, then 
held out one hand, and pointed with the other to her wedding-ring, 
sighed heavily, and disappeared behind the screen. He sat breath- 
less for some time, before venturing to raise the shade of his reading 
lamp and examine the apartment; but there was nothing to be seen. 





** Had she melted in earth, or vanished in air ? 
He saw not, he knew not—but nothing was there.” 


The effect of this vision was surprising. It was a direct intimation, 
he said, of the course to pursue, and accordingly the very next morn- 
ing he wrote a detailed account of the apparition to Mrs. Wingrove, 
and announced his desire to be reunited. This was soon effected, and 
I had the satisfaction of seeing them arm-in-arm together in the gar- 
den on the morning I went away. 


Several years have passed away since I first saw Shirehampton, 
and, among other alterations, Slade, through Mr. Wingrove’s kind- 
ness, has become the rector, and Miss Louisa Walton the rector’s 
lady. ‘They are much liked and respected by the villagers ; but in 
the Sunday school or bible society committees, Slade, notwithstand- 
ing his official station, is quite eclipsed by Miss Walton. Though 
somewhere near sixty, she is as active and energetic as ever, drives 
about in a little pony chaise, hunting out children who do not 
come to school, scolding the mothers, abusing those who impose on 
Mr. Wingrove’s good-nature, and exhibiting a perfect specimen of that 
race “ whose nature's plague it is to spy into abuses.” As for Mr. 
Wingrove, he is just as mad as ever he was, and his wife has a strong 
tendency the same way. He thinks nothing of selling half his furni- 
ture to raise funds for some charitable scheme, and once, when I ven- 
tured a remonstrance, he told me that it was I who had caused the 
convenience by tying up his property in a way he never intended: 
“ But | forgive you,” he added, as usual, with an air of great benevo- 
lence. The notion of forgiving me for taking care of his property I 
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thought rather good, and Dr. D. would undoubtedly have shut him up 
again for the very idea. Yet it is startling to think that one, who has 
for so many years lived an innocent life, in the constant habit of doing 
good, was near being imprisoned for life and cut off from the common 
brotherhood of mankind, on the mere opinions of a couple of men whose 
own selfishness readily fixed on his boundless charity the brand and 
impress of insanity. 


MELODIES FOR MUSIC, 


BY T. J. OUSELEY. 


No. I. 


Tue heart that can love without passion—when dead, 
In an urn of rare orient pearl should be shirined ; 
And the precious gem wove in a wreath, for the head 
Of Virtur, with lilies and roses entwined: 

Meet emblems, the pearl and the lily would shine, 
Of Periry’s spotless and heavenly name ; 

And the rose breathing health, with a beauty divine, 
W ould a rich perfume add to the chaplet of fame. 


They do Love a wrong, who have pictured a boy, 

With wings, bow, and quiver, and light floating smiles ; 
Such is Passion disguised, a mere flirting decoy, 

And the deeper he blushes, the more he beguiles : 
For Love undisguised is a spirit of truth, 

That breathes o’er the soul, but ne'er taints with the clay ; 
‘Tis twin-born with InNoceNncr, wingless the youth, 

Nor suffers a thought from the present to stray. 


Then in crystalline dew, from the sun’s setting ray, 
When as calmness serenely uplifteth the soul, 
Let us pledge a chaste bumper to Love, and convey 
From the lips of the heart a bright stream from the bow} ; 
For the goblet that blushes with red ruby wine 
Incites, for a moment, to madness and mirth; 
But the draught from the sunbeam that kisses the vine 
Partakes more of heaven, and hallows its birth. 
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ip : BY ABBOTT LEE. 
a CHAPTER VI. 
Tue nerves are like “nobody ;” they bear the blame of everything— 


the weak head, the weak heart, the weak mind, the weak courage, 
all lay their sins upon the nerves, and are satisfied that it is no fault 
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of theirs. 
It was, no doubt, the weak state of Veronese’s nerves that sent 


every drop of the deep blushing current of life from her face at the 
sound of the knock recorded in our last chapter. The alarm, how- 
ever, proved a false one, as Lord Killikelly inferred from the look of 
disappointment which came back with her accustomed colour. The 
new coiners proved to be Mr. and Mrs. Adolphus Snookes. — ° 

We are quite sure that people of reputation carry with them the 
air of their reputation; some have an air of reputation for talent, 
some for wit, some for beauty, some for fashion, but the élite of the 
world have always an air of reputation for something. 

Now it was as evident as Wellington’s nose that Mr. Adolphus 
Snookes had an air of reputation for being handsome. It was not ne- 
cessary for him to say a witty thing, or do a wise one, because his 
credit was established as a handsome man. People have a genius for 
certain things; nobody expects them to do anything else; it is not 
their line, their forte; nobody expects perfume from an oak, or 
strength from a tulip; nobody expects wit or wisdom from a _hand- 
some man. Mr. Adolphus Snookes was a very handsome man; his 
reputation was established. He must have been handsome, for Sophy 
Snookes had once been in love with him, but he got married, and she 
found out just in time to save her from Opheliaism that he was not in 
her style. 

The only thing in which Mr. Adolphus Snookes was really parti- 
cular was his dress—that, of course, formed a part of himself—was 
himself; established, in fact, his identity, since Mr. Adolphus Snookes 
could not have been the Mr. Adolphus Snookes which his reputation 
stamped him, without the testimony, signed, sealed, and delivered, of 
his hairdresser, his tailor, and his bootmaker. 

We said that the only thing in which Mr. Adolphus Snookes had 
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ca been particular was the choice of his attire—we were wrong—he had 
+4 been particular in the choice of a Mrs. Adolphus Snookes. He had 
ii chosen her as he would have done a flower for his button-hole, or any 
ii other important thing which was to belong to himself,—had been ex- 
: | ceedingly particular in her height, and the colour of her hair, her 
aa eyes, her teeth, her hands, her feet, the way in which she sat, the 


| way in which she walked. He was ambitious that it should be said 

: ij that Mr. Adolphus Snookes had not discredited his taste in the selec- 

tion of a Mrs. Adolphus Snookes, that she looked well sitting by his 
* Continued from vol. xxy. p-. 398, 
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side in an open carriage with a feather in her bonnet, or kept good 
paces in French shoes, walking with him in a public promenade. 

The artist remained in his little back drawing-room, splashing on 
with his colours, merely giving a slightly contemptuous nod of im- 
mense superiority to each new-comer, and with a sort of sovereign 
scorn telling Lord Killikelly, who sat at his elbow, that these people 
had no feeling for the arts, only they were obliged to see them some- 
times, and it pleased the women, (he took care to notice that his wife 
was not within hearing,) but for his part he considered it as so much 
time thrown away. Meanwhile the company in the front drawing- 
room had arranged themselves according to their different inclinations ; 
the two cousins beginning to whisper together some strictly con- 
fidential communications relating to an anonymous love affair, Mrs. 
Phillicody and Mrs. Rowland being engaged, the oue in boasting, the 
other in complaining, and the young married couple being fully, en- 
tirely, and satisfactorily occupied in admiring themselves. 

Reader, have you ever been suddenly introduced to a relation whom 
you had never before seen, of whose existence you scarcely knew ? 
If you have, you may remember the strange sort of interest and 
curiosity that filled your mind, something like what one might feel on 
looking at one’s own features in a mirror for the first time. Has not 
the blood in your own veins leaped and gurgled as though bearing 
witness to some new affinity—emotions new and strange ¢ Lord Kil- 
likelly felt all this. He, the lordling, knew that the vital current 
which rose in such proud waves in the fountain of his own heart, had 
mingled in their honourable stream some of the muddy drops that 
served to keep the wheels in motion of these machines in their petty 
fabrications of little vanities and low ambitions; but Lord Killikelly 
remembered again that he was a philosopher, standing: aloof from all 
passion, superior to all prejudice, and he looked on Veronese, and 
traced in the outline of her features an unmistakable resemblance to 
a mother whom he had deeply and naturally loved ; he felt a little re- 
lenting and melting of his heart towards her; he began to see that a 
deeper feeling than a trifling amusement, or a womanish vanity, was 
hidden under her nervous anxiety; and he could not help surmising 
that the expected guest, whom he gathered from the general inci- 
dental hints to be a cousin, who had been absent abroad for the last 
six years,—was, in fact, the cause of all poor Veronese’s nervousness. 

A sort of mutiny at being obliged to wait tea so long at last brought 
up that equipage, and when the infusion had proved itself’ to be per- 
fectly innocuous, by being perfectly colourless, and the muffins had 
kindly vacated their stations to show the patterns of the plates on 
which they had reposed,—then, when, as the maid whispered to Vero- 
nese in a voice as loud asa stage “ aside,” which gallery, pit, and boxes 
are liberally intended to hear, that the kettle was drained quite dry, 
and the fire defunct, and the muffins all in the tomb of the Capulets— 
why, then the expected guest, for whom in truth all had been pro- 
vided, at last came. ! 

In the midst of the confusion consequent on this new arrival, Lord 
Killikelly was seized with a capricious desire to replenish his cup, and 
he had the rudeness to stand with his back to Veronese in the face of 
the whole room. 




































































78 Lord Killikelly. 

A fine sun-burnt fellow came—just such as Veronese had described 
—black eyes, black hair, gay, intrepid, self-assured, good looks, and 
cheerfulness—just what women love. 

Mr. Harry Hooke made the grand tour of the room. “ Ah, my 
dear aunt Rowland, how well you are looking ! 

« You never were more mistaken in your life. I am sure I am just 

ing to have a fit of the tic douloureux—lI feel all the symptoms. I 

w I am not looking at all well,” said Mrs. Rowland, in her misera- 
ble voice. ad st 
Hooke passed on to Mrs. Phillicody. “« Ah, aunt Phillicody, 
is that you? You look as if you lived on the fat of the land.” 

“ So she does,” said Mrs. Rowland, spitefully, ‘ she lives on mak- 
ing soap, and that is the fat of the land.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Harry Hooke. “ Ah, Snookes, is that you ? 
So you have come under petticoat government at last ?—wish you 

joy, man. I say, won’t your wife let you leave her apron-strings 
yet? (Snookes winced.) He'll rebel by-and-bye, maam. (Mrs. 
Snookes frowned.) Ah, uncle Rowland! just where I left you six 
years ago, dabbling with reds, and blues, and greens, and yellows.” 

“ You never had any feeling for the arts,” said the artist, with 
dignity. 

“ Ah, Sophy Snookes !—you dear little Sophy Snookes !” 

“T wish you wouldn't call me Sophy Snookes—you know that I 
cannot bear it.” 

“ Well then, why don’t you make haste, and be Sophy something 
else ?” 

Miss Sophy Snookes tossed her head disdainfully at the whole sex, 
as much as to say that she would not touch them with the tip of her 
little finger, even with her glove on. 

Lord Killikelly stepped aside from before Veronese, and Harry 
Hooke took his place. ‘“ My dear cousin Veronese,” said he, much 
more respectfully, “‘ you ought to have been a queen, and made me 
one of your pages. As it is, I kiss your hand, and think that honour 
high enough ;”—(poor Veronese felt her tongue cleave to the roof of 
her mouth—she could not answer)—“ and this fair lady,” continued 
he, looking at Miss Phoebe Phillicody, who stood shaking her drop- 
earrings, and waving her long ringlets, and tossing her head, and using 
her eyes as though she threatened mortal destruction to a vital part, 
which we believe anatomists agree the heart to be, though people do 
sometimes live to a good old age after that sanctum sanctorum of life 
has been dreadfully mutilated and mangled—“ and this fair lady ?—I 
am afraid that I have no rights of relationship here.” 

“ My daughter Phoebe,” said Mrs. Phillicody, evidently thinking 
that a daughter's charms were joint stock company. 

“ My cousin Phebe?” exclaimed Harry Hooke, « nay, then”—and 
the salute which he had contented himself with imprinting on the hand 
of Veronese instantly found its way to the cheek of Pheebe. 

“O you disagreeable creature !” exclaimed Phoebe, coquettishly ; 
“we Won't speak to him—will we, Very dear 7” 

Veronese could not have done so if she would. As to the gentle- 
man, he probably mistook the term disagreeable for agreeable, for he 
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immediately edged himself on to a little space on the edge of Phabe's 
chair. 

« And why won't you speak to me? Am I such a very ugly 
fellow ?” 

“ Very! very!” 

“ I know you don’t think so.” 

“ How do you know ?” 

“ Because I don't think so myself,” replied Harry Hooke, with a 
laugh. 

id Oh, but you are, indeed. Now we will cure him of his vanity ; 
won't we, Very dear? Why, now, you are exceedingly ugly, cousin 
Harry: your eyes are only fit to see with, and your mouth to eat 
with.” 

«“ But neither to look nor to speak?” said Harry Hooke, looking 
very tenderly, and speaking lovingly. 

“ Neither,” said Phoebe. 

Now this was flattery as well as flirting, for Phoebe had selected 
the handsomest part of her cousin's face to find fault with. 

«“ These are misfortunes, not faults.” 

“ It is a fault to come so late—we all here before you—ladies ! and 
waiting for a gentleman !—waiting for you !” 

Veronese heard the whisper, “ I did not know whom I should see.” 

“If you hope to be forgiven, give a good account of yourself, or 
else we will neither see you, nor hear you, look at you, nor speak to 
you. Why did Sen not come sooner ?” 

“ You know that they who are good at excuses are good at nothing 
else.” 

“ What sort of an excuse is the truth?” 

« The truth is, I got into the endless mazes of the streets.” 

“Take care what you say, sir; so you preferred looking in at shop 
windows to looking at ladies’ eyes.” 

“ I did not remember the stars of this hemisphere. I am going to 
study astronomy directly.” 

“I can forgive you for forgetting me,”— (that was very gencrous, 
since she only reminded herself of her own improvement )—* but how 
did you dare to forget Veronese ?” 

“ Ha! but Veronese and I are wiser than we used to be.” 

“ Answer for yourself.” 

“I will. Do you know that I used to make love to my pretty 
cousin ?” 

“ Ah!” said Phoebe, putting up her finger, “ the more reason you 
should have hastened to show your em inyel 

“ Veronese would only have laughed at me. She is too good for 
such a scapegrace fellow even to look at. If she had been my Sun- 
day wife, I should have wanted a worse one for working days.” - 

«« And what would the working-day one say to the Sunday one ?’ 

* What would you say °” 

“ Tmpertinent !” 

“AmI? Shall I shoot myself, or will you order somebody else to 
save me the trouble ?” 

“I shall set my brother Mark to shoot you.” 
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“ That will be making a mark of your cousin as well as your 


brother.” 

“Tf think you miss the mark.” 

“ The miss hits the mark.” 

“ I the miss—you the mark.” — 

« The miss has certainly hit the mark this time." 

« Which means of course that I have struck you. 

“ You have struck me, indeed !” - 

« But, for all your equivocation, we are going to find a true bill 
against you for forgetting what you ought to remember.” 

“Tam sure I shall never forget—,” of course the little pronoun, 
“ Eve 

“ How many times have you promised that to different people be- 
fore? I shall bring Veronese as a witness against you.” 

“ Ah, but I have come to years of discretion since those days. 
Veronese must not remember, except to forgive, a boyish folly.” 

«« But are you sure that you thoroughly repent ?” 

« Thoroughly—that I did not come to you sooner—but, after all, 
there is some excuse for me. I lost myself.” 

“Lost yourself! amiable little innocent! unsophisticated simpli- 
city! But why did you not advertise a reward to any one who would 
find you and bring you to us ?” 

The real phoenix is a gentleman who likes to be quizzed. It would 
be much easier to find a hare that liked to be hunted. Harry Hooke 
meant to smile, but his face made a mistake, and frowned. 

“ T am afraid that nobody would have been willing to have paid a 
reward for such an ugly fellow, since I am neither an Italian hound, 
nor any other foreign puppy.” 

“ I thought you had a little sense.” 

“ Pray correct that opinion.” 

“ I] thought you knew the road so well.” 

“ I had quite forgotten the geography of the plan; the streets are 
so intricate.” 

‘** You have travelled them very often before. You used to be 
constantly here.” 

“Yes, a long time ago; but when you neither travel a road in your 
corporal presence, nor go over it in your thoughts, when you neither 
traverse it in body nor in mind, why surely it is very easy to for- 
get it.” 

Veronese rose from her seat and left the room. Lord Killikelly 
followed her with his eyes, and understood her with his heart. He 
comprehended how the woman had treasured in the sacred depths of 
her soul a religion of hope ; how she had lived on the expectations 
of that day; how all her thoughts, all her actions, all her wishes, had 
pointed to it—and it had come at last, and had brought the reality of 
the dream of her fancy to her;—and was he like her dream — generous, 
self-denying, cultivated, refined ; and, above all, had he come to her 
strong in the faith of an affection which time, like some old tree, 
had rooted deeper and deeper still ?—No, he had come to show her, 
that as her feelings had deepened, his had faded; that he had been 
detained from coming by a capricious idleness, that he had forgotten 
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the road which was to bring him, though he had so often trodden 
it, that he had never in his long wanderings travelled it even in thought, 
that he had publicly spoken of his old affection as merely a boyish fancy. 
Ah, poor Veronese ! 

What exceedingly silly things women are! That reflection is as 
wise as it is new. The first of these observations is to please the 
gentlemen; the second to satisfy the ladies. 

Lord Killikelly, having by this time perfectly accomplished the 
purloining of the artist's heart, thought it high time to make the 
amiable, and gather as many golden opinions as possible from as 
many people as possible. He had been agreeing with the artist 
that the great motive of man’s existence was to cultivate the arts, 
and that all the other objects of his ambition were low, degrading, 
vulgar, ignoble, “ dull, stale, flat, and unprofitable.” ‘That, in fact, 
men were only stimulated to heroic actions for the sake of supplying 
subjects for fine pictures ; that Deity itself had only painted the earth 
fair, and furnished the earth gloriously, had taught rivers to roll, and 
embroidered the robe of the land with flowers, and set the skies with 
a jewellery of stars, and enthroned the sun in the heavens, and made 
the morning and the evening for the light, and the shade, and the 
neutral tints, for the sole purpose of assisting the highest order of 
human intelligence, namely such as the artist, to make fine pictures. 
Now, as even Lord Killikelly, from the storehouses of hived honey, 
and sweet-lipped flattery, could find nothing more satisfying than this, 
and as even the artist was almost content, he took occasion to secede 
from his elbow, to drop into the outer circle, and to try to make up 
something like conversation with Sophy Snookes, who had the only 
disengaged organ of speech in the room. 

Age, like everthing else, is comparative ; the man of eighty thinks 
himself young, because he knows somebody else that is ninety. The 
girl of fifteen is old, because she has a sister of ten; and thus Sophy 
Snookes, at eighteen, thought Lord Killikelly immensely ancient, at 
somewhere about forty. People generally go on postponing the date 
of age, five years at a time, till the end of their own lives. 

Had Lord Killikelly worn moustaches, Sophy Snookes might have 
thought it worth while to have lisped out a few soft words; but as he 
was very unpretending in his appearance, she was rather amazed at 
the immense liberty he took in presuming to remark that it rained. 

“ Does it?” said Sophy Snookes, lifting up her eyes to Lord Killi- 
kelly with a look that was meant to express how immeasurably afar 
off, above and beyond, the mean and petty detail of this sublunary 
earth was her own most sublimely sentimental soul—“ Does it?” 

This was so far in keeping with the rain, that it was like cold 
water on Lord Killikelly’s embryo conversation. He persevered, 
however. “ You were thinking of other things—perhaps I ought not 
to ask of what?” ha 

Sophy’s hand and heart again came into juxtaposition. “I am 
the most absent creature—the most absent creature on the face of 
the earth,” 

Lord Killikelly saw that the most absent creature on earth was 
the fullest of present vanity. He paused a ‘moment whether he 
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should pay its price, and then turned round to reconnoitre Mrs 

illicody. , 

Phi a very handsome young lady is yout daughter, I presume, 
ma’‘am 7” - 

“ My daughter Pheebe,” bridled up Mrs, Phillicody. 

« She is amazingly like you,” said the peer. 

Mrs. Phillicody bridled up still higher. « Very handsome, and 
like you! what an exceedingly agreeable man ! 

« Only—pray pardon my freedom—I should not have expected to 
have found ae a relationship between you. You surely cannot be 
old enough to be the mother of such a daughter.” 

Lord Killikelly had completed his conquest. 

The key of Mrs. Phillicody’s heart being thus found, ard the door 
unlocked, she proceeded, as fast as mortal lips could open and shut, to 
give him a full, true, and particular account of the whole famil 
biography. The Hookses and the Crookses, the Phillicodys, the Row- 
lands, and all their dependencies and expectations, all their variances, 
and all their amicabilities, their cousins, to the hundredth genera- 
tions, past, present, and to come, but most especially of her own par- 
ticular progeny, who were every one of them miracles. Mark was a 
miracle of wit, Phoebe a miracle of beauty, and she had two other 
little miracles, who would be great miracles all in good time. These 
two embryo wonders were now at a school in town, but she meant to 
send them for a finishing year, though papa did grudge the expense 
—but never mind that—-to the same seminary that had done such 
wonders for her daughter Pheebe, though, to be sure, Phoebe’s 
particular abilities would have made it wonderful, and quite the 
semipary’s own fault if it had not done wonders for her, and that 
therefore it was not wonderful at all; but in the mean time she allowed 
the two younger wonders to remain at the school in town, preparing 
for being French polished, because the lady, the principal, was good 
enough to take one of the family, a sort of distant relation, a poor 
sickly thing, with no life in her, as teacher, and to make her a present 
of five pounds a year, which she could not get anywhere else, as 
board and washing were all that were allowed now in any of the esta- 
blishments, there being plenty of girls, old and young, glad enough 
to catch at even that; and as her young relation happened to be about 
as pale and thin as a white thread-paper, it was, of course, all the 
more kind in the lady, the principal, to continue her in the honours 
and emoluments of her present situation, though, of course, that was 
done to oblige no less a person than herself, Mrs. Phillicody. 

Lord Killikelly felt sure that such a seminary, with sach .a Jady 
principal, must have peculiar claims on all those who. took an interest 
in the rising generation, and therefore begged to know the exact spot 
of earth that was honoured by bearing up the bricks and mortar of s0 
noble an institution. 

Mrs. Phillicody immediately imparted to him name, number, and 
street, and begged that if he happened to have a dozen children, or 
ever should happen to have, that he would sent them all there; to 
which Lord Killikelly very properly replied that he heped he might 
have, if only for the sole purpose of obliging such a lady as Mrs. 
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Phillicody ; upon which Mrs. Phillicody immediately gave him a ver 
warm and pressing invitation to her own house in Bermondsey, which 
Lord Killikelly faithfully promised to accept, and then rose to take his 
leave. As he passed down the passage he saw, through the chink of 
the parlour-door, poor Veronese sitting at the table, her hands clasped 
before her eyes, and her head leaning on them; andas he half lingered 
near her, he saw the drops of deep and bitter anguish force themselves 
through the clenched fingers. Lord Killikelly immediately ratified a 
very strong aversion towards Mr. Harry Hooke. 
Thus ended Lord killikelly’s first visit to his poor relations. 





— ——. 


CHAPTER VII. 


In a certain street—there are many such streets—in a certain 
house—there are many such houses—stands one particular one among 
the number, having windows dirty in the superlative, and faded green 
canvass blinds up to their centre, so that those in the inside, who 
might be troubled with an idle inquisitiveness, could take no survey 
of the multitudinous passers-by without having especially dirty steps, 
and a most especially littered area, and a door scratched and covered 
over with various hieroglyphics, and sundry initials, yet bearing on its 
illustrious centre an enormous brass plate, on which stands conspi- 
cuously engraven, for the benefit of all grandfathers and grand- 
mothers, and papas and mammas, and godfathers and godmothers, and 
uncles, and aunts, and guardians, and all else who it may or may not 
concern, or who have or have not any interest, direct or indirect, with 
the rising generation, this emphatic announcement, “ Mrs. Reginald 
Courtney Gibbes's Seminary for Young Ladies.” 

It had just struck two by the seminary clock, and was just half-past 
one by all other clocks in the United Kingdom, saving and excepting 
the few which might make mistakes, the discrepancy arising from the 
independent spirit which inspired the breast of Mrs. Reginald Courtney 
Gibbes, who would not condescend to be tied to anything so vulgar 
as time, measured out by yards and half yards and quarters of yards, 
by a clock, and because she liked to have half an hour's grace in the 
morning, and loved to send the children to bed half an hour earlier 
at night ; and as she happened to be supreme, the clock always, like a 
courtier, said as she said. It had just struck two, we say, when Lord 
Killikelly knocked at the door, which was dignified, more highly than 
armorial bearings could have honoured it, with the brass plate pro- 
claiming the illustrious name of “ Mrs. Reginald Courtney Gibbes,” 
and her condescension in keeping a “ Seminary for Young Ladies,” 
and inquired if Mrs. Reginald Courtney Gibbes were “at home.” _ 

Mrs. Reginald Courtney Gibbes was ‘at home,” and as Lord Kil- 
likelly wore an unexceptionable coat, he was ushered into the “ re- 
ceiving-room.” Now a “receiving-room” in a “seminary 18 much 


like a show-room at a milliner’s. There are, of course, all sorts of 
mats and rugs, all sorts of ottomans and bell-ropes, all sorts of screens 
and match figures, all sorts of wax fruits and flowers, all sorts of red 


paper dahlias, and al] sorts of blue paper hyacinths, enactly like 
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nature, and drawings like no sort of nature at all, besides all sorts of 
other things too numerous to mention. . . 
Now the pupil who opened the door was a pale dowdy girl, who having 
lost what we have all had, the father that cares for us, and the mother 
that loves us, whether we deserve it or no—having lost this father 
and this mother, she had been left to the care of an uncle, who cared 
nothing at all about her, excepting caring for the trouble which she 


gave him, and being wearied with the long items at the end of the half 


year's bills for shoes and stockings, and dresses and bonnets, which 
left nothing but relics behind, and accomplishments which left no 
relics at all, he contracted with Mrs. Reginald Courtney Gibbes to 
take niece Rachel for half the accustomed stipend, on condition that 
niece Rachel should make herself generally useful, and the being 
generally useful consisted in helping to dress all the younger children 
in the morning, and taking their hair out of papillote, and undressing 
them at night, and putting their hair into papillote, and putting on 
their bonnets and etceteras when they went out, and putting off 
their bonnets and etceteras when they came in, and mending all their 
clothes, and darning all their stockings, and helping them all to learn 
their lessons, and opening the door at every knock, and waiting at table 
at dinner, and filling every other “ department” which happened to be 
vacant at the time being; and as it not unfrequently happened that 
Miss Rachel Wilks forgot a few dozen of these easy duties, and 
sometimes failed altogether in making herself generally useful, why 
then it consequently followed as a thing of course, that Miss Rachel 
Wilks was very often in disgrace. 

This being the case on the morning in question, Miss Rachel Wilks, 
after having deposited Lord Killikelly in the receiving-room, walked 
rather sullenly to the school-room door, and entered without the ac- 
customed obeisance to the presiding tutelar of the place, but being 
detected in this act of contumacy, and being compelled to return to 
the portal and perform it, she indemnified herself by a grotesque face 
made at the lady principal, and seen only by all the rest of the room, 
which piece of levity meeting with an almost audible response, had 
well-nigh involved the whole seminary in disgrace; but being happily 
stifled in time, though at the risk of a general suffocation, Miss Rachel 
Wilks announced to Mrs. Reginald Courtney Gibbes the arrival of the 
gentleman whom she had conducted to the receiving-room, and was 
ordered back with a message, purporting that Mrs. Reginald Courtney 
Gibbes was most importantly engaged, but would grant an audience at 
the earliest possible moment. 

Now as all that Mrs. Reginald Courtney Gibbes did was important, 
doubtless she was at that time importantly engaged—she was reading 
the advertisements in a newspaper. 

Miss Wilks, having performed that department of her duty which 
consisted in carrying messages backwards and forwards, now took her 
place behind the lady principal's chair, and amused herself with 
ore faces, mimicking and caricaturing every motion and gesture, to 
the infinite danger of throwing all the young ladies into convulsions ; 
but just as the hazard of exposure rose almost to certainty, she was 
called upon to officiate in another of her departments, which being to 
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prepare for dinner, she of course was obliged to relinquish the post of 
prima donna in the pantomime behind the chair, and having first col- 
lected all the books, which was another of her “departments,” to 
spread along the length of the inked and blotted table a cloth that 
rather corresponded in the multitude of its spots, and then to drop 
along the sides in regular rows, first a battered and beaten fork and 
spoon, either plated or of German silver, and then a little hacked 
ugly knife, with a green handle; then again the battered fork and 
spoon, in partnership with a knife of a white handle, and so again and 
again, until down and up each side of the table was ranged in re- 
gular rows the most irregular regiment of table officers that were ever 
drawn up in ranks. 

Then came avery large dish, for fear of crowding the meat, bearing 
on its ample bosom the remains of a cold shoulder of mutton, and two 
vegetable covers really upheaved with potatoes not more than half 
cold; and this sumptuous board being spread, and one of Abernethy's 
odious chairs (wretched man to have invented them!) placed, in 
juxtaposition to every separate trio of the battered fork and spoon 
and the hacked knife, it only remained for each occupant to take her 
respective place, and display the wonders that appetite might do on 
fare so luxurious. 

So some half dozen of Mrs. Reginald Courtney Gibbes’s young 
ladies flocked round with extreme alacrity, knowing no obstacle, and 
feeling some anxious desire towards the cold mutton and the half 
cold potatoes, while some half dozen more eyed them askance with 
strong affection, and went on dog-leaving sundry books with fast-in- 
creasing assiduity. 

“Which of the young ladies have had returned lessons?” asked 
Mrs. Reginald Courtney Gibbes. 

The young ladies who had been afflicted with this misfortune knew 
that unless they could very speedily retrieve themselves, their share 
of the cold shoulder of mutton was irretrievably gone from themselves 
and their heirs for ever. 

“Young ladies, bring up your lessons,” said Mrs. Reginald Court- 
ney Gibbes. 

The young ladies, with exceedingly uncomfortable looks, made 
great exertions to walk as slowly as possible across the intervening 
six feet—happy she who could be last—devouring their lessons, as 
they went, with frantic and despairing eagerness, one of them only 
excepted, who, being utterly without hope, gave up her dinner for a 
bad bargain, and so determined not to give herself any needless trouble 
with her lesson; but just as the first in the inverted race had reached 
Mrs. Reginald Courtney Gibbes’s arm-chair, in rushed the lady who 
held the department of cook in the seminary, carrying in her loving arms 
a large brown bread-pan, which she very unceremoniously deposited 
at the feet of the lady the principal, and beginning to rummage over 
sundry pieces of bread of all shapes and sizes, commenced the follow- 
ing dialogue with the lady the principal, at the top of a shrill voice, 
and accompanied with various rhetorical flourishes of amplification and 
gesticulation.—“ There, ma’am, there. I've brought it up to you, be- 





cause I can’t abear the anxiety of keeping it any longer: I’m sure 
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I'd sooner be a slave, and work in —— _ —— a 
weight upon my mind. It makes me quite bi piel. was obliged to 
take two bilious pills last night, and all along of it 

« What is the meaning of = this, cook?” asked Mrs. Reginald 

i with an air above a queen. 
preter o¥ ~ Aenea tee that there's the bread, ma‘am, that’s to last till 
to-morrow night, and that : brings it to you because I can't and won't 
ing of it any longer. 
pyre rin and von't 1” yapeated Mrs. Reginald Courtney Gibbes ; 
«cannot and will not, you should rather say. In an establishment 
like mine, even the domestics should speak grammatically. I 

« Yes, ma’am; can’t and won't, ma'am. I am sure I have a life no 
better than a dog, what with one thing and what with another. If 
only turn my back for a minute, there’s first one and then another at 
the bread-pan! It’s more than I can bear. It makes me quite bilious. 

“ And pray which of the young ladies do you allude to? I never 
will allow any of my young ladies to enter the kitchen. It is quite 
against all my rules. And I shall be exceedingly displeased if any of 
my young ladies do anything to annoy you, cook. Young ladies, | 
am ashamed of you—just as if you had not always a plentiful table 
to sit down to—a most plentiful table! You can only do it to tease 
voor cook.” 

Mrs. Reginald Courtney Gibbes had a new cook just once a month, 
but the present incumbent having only occupied that post of honour 
for about a week, and the lady the principal not knowing at the 
moment how to replace her, and not being able to instal even Miss 
Rachel Wilks in that department, was rather unwilling to dispense 
with her services for the present. ‘ And now, cook, tell me which of 
the young ladies has taken the liberty of going down into the kitchen ?” 

Cook, being thus sympathised with, felt her wrath much mollified, 
and not being quite so cross by nature as by profession, looked rather 
hesitatingly round on the young ladies, much as a farmer’s wife, who 
has a few twinges of humanity left, looks round on her chickens, un- 
certain which to condemn to death. 

“ I did not say all the young ladies.” 

“ Well, then, which of the young ladies ?” 

Cook looked with a doubtful aspect on Miss Rachel Wilks, who 
had dropped back again behind the august chair, but receivirg a 
deprecating appeal, something between the piteous and grotesque, 
she hesitated again. The fact was, that Miss. Rachel Wilks had the 
“ department” of stealing from the bread-pan for the whole school. 

“W hy, then, ma’am, I can’t say as | can say for rights who it is, 
because, if I only turn my back for a minute, somebody whisks by 
oe lightning, and off again, afore I can see who’s who and what's 
what, 

* Well, cook, take the pan away, and J°U/ inquire into it. I am 
ashamed that any of my young ladies should have such vulgar notions 
as to play the itchen-maid. A young lady to go down into the 
kitchen l—a thing against all my rules. It could not, of course, be 
tor the sake of the bread, because I keep such an excellent table— 
such a particularly good table! I am sure that I am constantly en- 
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treated by your mammas, young ladies, to keep a more moderate 
establishment, for fear I should injure your health, young ladies, by 
over-indulgence ; but I always answer ‘ No; I cannot retrench my 
table whatever else I do. I do so love to see my young ladies enjoy 
themselves. My young ladies are never limited—never; I leave it 
to their own good sense to know when they have had enough.’ Young 
ladies, take your seats. Where is Miss Warwick ?” 

Miss Warwick, the pale, sickly, and sorrowful-looking girl who had 
the honour of filling the department of teacher in Mrs. Reginald 
Courtney Gibbes’s seminary, now appeared. On the commencement 
of the bread-pan question she had retired to the further extremity of 
the school-room, to which she was followed, in a sort of race which 
should be first, by all the returned-lesson young ladies; and here, in 
a low voice, perhaps lest she should interrupt Mrs. Reginald Courtney 
Gibbes’s domestic lecture, she began to hear the lessous on which the 
fate of dinner depended. ‘The first was geographical. 

* What is an ocean ?” 

« A narrow neck of land running out into the sea.” 

** What is an isthmus ?” 

“ An isthmus is a piece of land surrounded by water, as Cape Horn 
in Iceland, Cape Verd in Africa.” 

We imagine that the teacher was troubled with a slight deafness : 
however it might be, all the lessons were gone through in an equally 
satisfactory manner, not excepting the hopeless young lady who found 
her dinner retrieved almost by miracle. ‘The last was an exercise in 
grammar. 

* What is a verb?” 

“ A verb isa word which signifies to be, to do, and to suffer.” 

“ What is an interjection ?” 

“ An expression of pain, as oh! alas!” 

‘Oh! alas!” in a very low voice, repeated the teacher. Some 
chord was touched, but she returned the book without either praise or 
blame. “ You may ask Miss Wilks if she can say any of her lessons,” 
said the teacher, to one of the children, who instantly went and com- 
municated the joyful tidings to Miss Rachel Wilks, a piece of intelli- 
gence received with a bright flush over the face of that young lady, 
but the whisper, however cautiously delivered, being overheard or 
guessed at by Mrs. Reginald Courtney Gibbes, that lady instantly 
interposed. “ J will hear you, Miss Wilks ;’—an intimation which 
brought a dead blank over Miss Rachel's countenance, and was fol- 
lowed by a very candid confession that she did not know one of them. 

“ Are they forfeit lessons or school lessons ?” 

‘* Forfeit, ma'am.” is 

‘“‘ Have you any of your pocket-money left ¢ 

“ No, ma’am.” 

“ No money at all ?” 

** No, ma’am.” } 

“ Then you can only have dry bread, Miss Wilks, till you have 
learned your lesson.” 

Forfeit lessons, imposed for breach of rules, might be commuted 
by fine, as long as the pocket-money of the school lasted: thus it was 
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thatthe school-girl’s invaluable sixpence a week, a whole and sole 
equivalent for all the love and the indulgence of _— ee 
found its way into the hands of the lady the principal,—the ac ditional 
breaches of discipline being visited by additional lessons, and, until these 
were said, the regimen to improve the memory and other faculties 
ing dry bread. 

“hee Reginald Courtney Gibbes assumed her easy chair, the 
young ladies their uneasy, viz. Abernethy’s—the pale teacher her 
seat at the bottom of the table—poor Miss Rachel Wilks her 
“department,” at the lady principal's elbow, to hand the tempting 

ions round to their happy recipients ; and then the lady commenced 
her task of carving, cutting the thinnest possible slices of the fattest 

ible meat, and spreading them over the plates, so as to cover the 
largest possible surface, and to look, to an unpractised eye, as though 
there were double the quantity, though, all the while, the young 
ladies of her seminary knew that there was only half as much ; and 
while doing this, Mrs. Reginald Courtney Gibbes kept up a sort of 
running colloquy much to this effect :—‘ Well, I am surprised ; such 
a good table as I keep—such an excellent table! What could my 
young ladies do with all that bread? A little fat, Miss Phillicody ?” 

«“ If you please, ma'am.” 

« They could not eat it, 1am sure, with such an excellent table as 
I keep; but J’U investigate that mystery —J’U/ sift it. Only one 
slice, Miss Warwick? You are such a li/t/e eater—not any more ?— 
but I do hate gluttony. What a mouthful, Miss Barbara! You will 
positively spoil the shape of your mouth. People do so injure their 
health with eating immoderately. There are the Forsters, I declare 
I would not be one of them for all the world! Iam told that the 
Forsters eat ham and eggs every morning for breakfast—ham and 
eggs '!—the potatoes are too large, Miss Warwick; perhaps you had 
better divide them. Yes, and hot muffins and crumpets for tea !—hot 
muffins and crumpets! with the butter all in a fluid state, and as hot 
as possible. How dreadfully injurious to health !—so bilious! Mind, 
young ladies, never to eat hot muffins and crumpets—it will give you 
such horrid complexions—so black and so yellow !” 

The young ladies internally vowed that they would eat hot muffins 
and crumpets whenever and wherever they could get them, and some 
were even flagitious enough to think that the sooner the better. 

* And, while I think of it, Miss Warwick, will you be good enough 
to give out the macaroons for Mr. Gibbes’s tea? I may not perhaps 
be at home, but he requires these little attentions—his appetite is so 
delicate—and be sure to send Miss Wilks in with his slippers, and 
say that I entreated him to put them on. I am dreadfully apprehen- 
sive lest he should take cold, and I heard him sneeze twice this morn- 
ing; but perhaps I shall be at home when he takes his dinner. And 
tell cook, if you please, Miss Warwick, that her master will be in at 
six o'clock to dinner, and desire her to make celery sauce to his 
chicken, and, Miss Warwick, will you give out a table napkin ?—per- 
haps you had better Jay out two, and a bottle of sherry.” 

Now the orders for the celery sauce and the she 
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found her own delicate appetite revive, through the medium of conjugal 
sympathy no doubt, just at Mr. Reginald Courtney Gibbes’s dinner 
hour; and thus, though she nominally dined with her pupils, she prac- 
tically dined with her caro sposo. 

The lady the principal was interrupted with a message from the 
gentleman in the receiving-room, purporting that if it were not con- 
venient for Mrs. Reginald Courtney Gibbes to see him at that present 
time, it was not convenient for him to wait any longer. 

“ My compliments, and I will see him immediately. So then he 
is not a drawing-master, or a music-master, or a writing-master, or 
any of those sort of people. If he had been, he would have waited 
long enough—and to ring the bell too! Young ladies, will you 
take any more? Here, then, take away. Give me my gloves, Miss 
Wilks.” 

Begloved and beringed, and bechained and befrilled, a sandalled 
slipper, a satin dress, a silk apron, a lace collar, a blonde cap with roses 
and ribbons innumerable—but no, we cannot finish the inventory ; 
suflice it to say, that Mrs. Reginald Courtney Gibbes was as fine as the 
hundred young gentlemen who daily lecture on costume at Swan and 
Edgar's and Waterloo House could possibly make her. 

Just at the door of the receiving-room she pulled out her sleeves, 
elevated her person into a double dignity, and entered somewhat 
larger than life. Lord Killikelly was fidgeting about the room, 
thoroughly tired of waiting, although the lady the principal had 
only kept him three quarters of an hour, and she had established a 
rule of never granting an audience in less time, because it made both 
herself and her time appear of no consequence. Lord Kiillikelly’s 
appearance rather confirmed the idea of his being a travelling master 
going about for orders for accomplishments, but he removed the un- 
favourable impression by telling her that he had called to request a 
circular, her terms, particulars, &c. 

That was quite sufficient. Mrs. Reginald Courtney Gibbes imme- 
diately began her accustomed lesson, for she had a lesson as well as 
her pupils. ‘ Her plans for conducting her establishment were of so 
peculiar a nature, that their effect was most marvellous. They had 
cost her much pains and study to mature, and she flattered herself 
they were perfectly original. She had formed an entirely fresh plan, 
a wholly new method, and it gave her the most philanthropic plea- 
sure to watch the development of her process, issuing in the perfec- 
tion of the children entrusted to her care. But virtue was ever its 
own reward! She had invented a mode of instruction altogether 
different from any that had ever been practised since Mrs. Adam 
instructed Miss Adam in the accomplishments of the young days of 
the young world. No matter what the capacity, her seminary was a 
hot-bed for forcing all manner of accomplishments. The chain of 
memory was elongated into an endless web, the citadel of the heart 
had new wings built to it, the mind received none but the best com- 
pany, and then, for affection,” continued Mrs. Reginald Courtney 
Gibbes, “ we are like one family, so united. We have but one heart 
and one mind amongst us all—we live in such perfect harmony.” 

Lord Killikelly said that that was a “ consummation devoutly to 
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be wished; but he was much afraid that she was. over-exerting 


l ere lf.” 
* O-no; the children are so much attached to me—so docile—so 


amiable—so tractable, that it is quite enough for me to wish a thing, 
and before I can utter the wish, it is done. .Allow me to show you 
this testimony of their affection.” And Mrs. Reginald Courtney 
Gibbes rose and lifted a chased silver basket from a rose-wood table, 
on which it reposed on a rug of German wool, worked by the same 
youn ladies, and presented it to Lord Killikelly, while she went off 
into the pathetic. “I am sure that I never look on this testimony of 
the affection of my children without tears.” Mrs. Reginald Courtney 
Gibbes took out a French cambric handkerchief, elaborately worked 
all round, and applied it to hereyes. “ And this handkerchief, too, 
embroidered by my children; would you believe it, sir? took it in 
turns to rise at four in the morning to work this forme. Are youa 
judge of needlework, sir? This is considered as quite a sample. 
Gentlemen understand everything in these days.” 

Lord Killikelly was exceedingly sorry that he was not a judge. 

“ And see, sir, marked with their hair: ‘ Jemima Letitia Gibbes ; 
presented by her affectionate seminary,’ in a wreath.” 

“ Very flattering indeed.” 

«« And this silver salver, sir, saved out of their pocket money—the 
pocket money of the whole school—and I knowing nothing of the 
matter—nothing, upon my honour—or I certainly should not, could 
not, have permitted it. I must have refused them, though I think it 
would have broken their hearts—and they have such hearts! it would 
have been such a pity. But read the inscription, sir.” 

* Mrs. Reginald Courtney Gibbes; presented by her affectionate 
pupils, as a mark of their gratitude for her never-to-be-enough esti- 
mated, and more than maternal, kindness.” 

“ Very touching, indeed,” said Lord Killikelly. 

“It is, indeed, most gratifying; and I am equally happy in the 
approbation of the parents and guardians of my pupils. I could show 
you such letters, but I have sent about a hundred and fifty of them 
to be elegantly bound up, to lie on the table. It is a satisfaction to 
other parents to see such testimonies of my success, and I propose to 
leave them for an heir-loom, (Mrs. Reginald Courtney Gibbes looked 
very pious,) when I shall be taken away.” 

Lord Killikelly tried to look very much affected. 

* I have just enlarged my establishment. Iwas so much pressed 
to do it, that I could no longer refuse. A lady of title—but I ought 
not to mention names—did so wish me to take some of her young 
relations. They were left quite dependent upon her, and she de- 
clared that unless 1 would receive them, she would give them up, 
she would have nothing to do with them. Poor girls! my feelings 
would not allow me to refuse her. So I made some sacrifices. But 
my number is quite limited.” 


Lord Killikelly passed some eulogiums on tenderness of feeling and 
humanity. 


Sie was induced to receive another young lady also, a ward in 
chancery; her friends entreated me to make room for her, but I did 
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not Jike the guardian that the lord chancellor had nominated; he 
was a man that—but I have no right to injure his reputation—( Ms. 
Reginald Courtney Gibbes looked the very soul of candour,) and, 
perhaps it might be a prejudice—(here the lady was all humility )— 
but however it might be, I said *‘ No!’ I never would, never could, 
receive the young lady into my seminary, unless the lord chancellor 
would nominate another guardian whom I could approve.” 

«“ A most serious affliction for the young lady.” 

“It turned out a great benefit to her. My determination was 
communicated to the lord chancellor, and he immediately placed 
the young lady under another guardian.” 

Lord Killikelly commended the lord chancellor. 

* ] have now just one vacancy, only just one; and I shall be most 
happy to receive any young lady in whom you are interested.” 

Lord Killikelly was most profoundly obliged. He was not pre- 
pared at once to close, but he begged to know who did the music in 
Mrs. Reginald Courtney Gibbes’s seminary. 

Mrs. Reginald Courtney Gibbes had a music governess in the 
house—a young lady of most extraordinary talents—educated in the 
Royal Academy—a pupil of Rubini, Tamburini, and Lablache. 

Lord Killikelly would consider it as a great obligation if Mrs. 
Reginald Courtney Gibbes would permit him to hear the lady’s style, 
and she rather reluctantly rang the bell, and ordered Miss Rachel 
Wilks, whose department it was to answer it, to send up the music 
governess. 

Lord Killikelly had heard from Mrs. Phillicody that Miss Warwick 
taught the music, and as he had determined to search out ‘all his 
relations, Miss Warwick he was determined to see. In fact, Miss 
Warwick was everything that might happen to be wanted. She was 
music governess, and French governess, and Italian governess, and 
German governess, besides being governess for the globes, and astro- 
nomy, and geography, and geology, and everything else. 

In the character of music governess, Miss Warwick now presented 
herself. Lord Killikelly looked with compassion on the pale ema- 
ciated girl. Languid and inert, with a countenance dead in its ex- 
pression, and a look of utter hopelessness, she seemed to do all that 
was required of her mechanically. ‘* My dear Miss Warwick,” said the 
lady principal, assuming her part in the general harmony, “ have the 
goodness to play this gentleman one of your admirable pieces—any- 
thing you please— you play everything so delightfully.” 

Miss Warwick sat down and commenced like a piece of machinery. 
Her attitude and her fingering were perfectly unexceptionable. You 
might have laid a sixpence on every knuckle. Mrs. Reginald Courtney 
Gibbes kept time, occasionally claiming admiration from Lord Killi- 
kelly by look and gesture, and low-toned “ charmings,” “ admirables,” 
* fines,” and “ effectives,” with a few words of encouragement to 
Miss Warwick, followed by appealing looks to himself claiming his 
admiration for being so very kind, so very condescending, 80 very 
amiable, and once murmuring, “ We live in such harmony ” 

Just at this juncture there was a loud crash, and some loud scream- 
ing heard from the school-room, and as Miss Warwick went on play- 
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ing like an automaton, Mrs. Reginald Conewney piers ici it 
expedient to go herself and learn what had produced such discord in 
her harmonious seminary. i 

Lord Killikelly could not remove his eyes from the pale teacher's 
countenance ; he had never before felt so strangely affected. He had 
never seen a face so perfectly ground down into an apathy of wretch- 
edness. He could almost have wept himself. “If I could but see 
one emotion, even of pain, pass over that girl's face, it would be a 
relief to me,” thought Lord Killikelly ; “ anything that would break 
up the chains of such a misery, the petrifaction of such a hopeless- 
ness. If I could but see a tear! What a relief must tears be to such 
a girl!” 

But no tear came. The pale teacher finished her performance 
without evincing anything like either feeling or emotion. 

Lord Killikelly muttered something about calling again, and moved 
towards the door. Miss Warwick attended him down. It did not 
lie in her department to ring the bell. e 

As soon as Miss Warwick opened the door of the receiving-room, 
which the lady principal had carefully shut, sounds of a dire confu- 
sion became fearfully audible. The doors of the school-room were 
wide open. Mrs. Reginald Courtney Gibbes was scolding most ener- 
getically, and with her own fair white hand was distributing those 
tokens of open-handed benevolence, vulgarly called slaps, on the 
backs of her loving children, together with sundry of those well- 
known boxes, vulgarly known as boxes on the ear, while a_parti- 
cularly stout gentleman, whose appearance testified that he lived to 
eat, and did not eat to live, and who had evidently come home 
rather too soon for his share of the chickens and celery sauce, stood 
vainly expostulating and interposing between the tender preceptress 
and her loving pupils, with whom she lived in such perfect harmony, 
entreating her to desist, as the impression of her fair fingers remained 
in blood-red streaks upon their luckless backs and shoulders. “ Now 
don’t, my dear, pray don’t exert yourself so much, you will hurt 
yourself! Indeed you will hurt yourself !” 

Lord Killikelly paused in amazement. Veronese Rowland was 
standing in the centre of the room, a table near her with drawing 
utensils, and some half-dozen pupils surrounding it. She had evi- 
dently been disturbed in the midst of giving a drawing lesson. At 
the moment that Lord Killikelly caught the grouping and the sup- 
posable circumstances of the case, the lady principal, tired with her 
philanthropic labour, turned suddenly upon poor Veronese. 

“I am surprised, Miss Rowland—I must say that 1 am surprised, 
considering all the obligations of your family, that you should not 
take a little interest in the children during my temporary absence, 
when you know that they are so mischievous. You know very well 
that your cousin is indebted to me for board and lodging and washing, 
and all the comforts ofa home, and that I make her a handsome pre- 
sent into the bargain ; and as for yourself, Miss Rowland—” 

“ For myself, madam,” said Veronese, her whole person wrapped 


up in pride, “for myself, madam, I trust that I earn whatever I re- 
ceive from you,” 
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Lord Killikelly passed on: he dreaded to meet the eye of Vero- 
nese— he could not bear that she should know him as a witness of the 
indignity she was enduring. He went out of that happy seminary of 
docile and affectionate children, asking himself if it were the fault of 
society, or of themselves, that Veronese Rowland and her cousin 
and his should thus be thrown upon their own exertions, and that 
in return for those exertions they should reap such a harvest of 
bitterness ?* 


* To be continued. 


SECRET TREASURES. 
BY MRS. ABDY. 


‘True refreshment hast thou ne’er enjoyed, if its source has not been thine own 
mind.” Gorrur. 


Tou hast come from the fair and fragrant bowers, 
Where pleasure reigns on a throne of flowers, 
Thy smile has beamed on the mirthful throng, 
And thy voice has joined in the tuneful song, 
Thou hast sat at the banquet where tapers shine, 
Thou hast quaffed the goblet of sparkling wine, 
But though mingling thus with the gay and glad, 
Thy step is slow, and thine eye is sad. 

Thou hast toiled in Mammon’s crowded mart, 
Thou hast given to grasping thoughts thy heart, 
Thou hast bowed thy noble mind to share 

The projects of plodding sordid care, 

And thy good ships sail on the bright blue seas, 
Borne on their course by a favouring breeze ; 
But thou ownest, amid thy stores of gold, 

That happiness cannot be bought or sold. 


Thou hast won a crown of deathless bays, 
The great and the gifted breathe thy praise, 
The spell of thy magic lay commands 

The fervent homage of distant lands, 

And lisping babes of thy fame have heard, 
And speak thy name as a household word ; 
Thy triumph the proudest hopes might bless— 
Yet thy spirit pines in weariness. 


Where shalt thou true refreshment find ? 
Its source exists alone in the mind ; 

Yet wait till thy mind be purified 

From feverish passions, and warring pride ; 
Thou must set it free from earthly things, 
And from light and vain imaginings, 

Ere it own such sweet and placid rest, 

As to welcome peace as a lasting guest. 


O! seek for the blessing that attends 
On holy books, and on virtuous friends ; 
The purer solace thou next may’st share 
Of jonely musing, and humble prayer. 
Devote thy mind, in thy youthful hours, 
To the God who gave its wondrous powers, 
And a joy that yet thou hast never known, 
Shall spring from thy daily thoughts alone. 
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THE MASK AND THE FACE, 


BY JOSEPH PRICE, 


Frederick.— Que feriez-vous 4 ma place? 
Gustavus.—Ce qui vous faites, sire. 


A pe.icutrvL August day was drawing towards its close; and the 
oppressive heat, which is so intense during the short duration of the 
northern summers, was sensibly diminishing in proportion to the 
lengthened shadows of every object on the surface of the earth. 
The rising wind was refreshing the fervid atmosphere, and whisper- 
ing through the flickering foliage of the trees, which had already 
begun to assume their gorgeous livery of purple and gold, the last 
and dazzling splendour which for a short period conceals the ap- 
proaches of decrepitude and death. A gentleman, accompanied by 
about a score of horsemen, who kept at a respectful distance from 
their leader, reined in his steed for an instant at the summit of a Jong 
ascent, which he had rapidly surmounted, on the road from Car!s- 
crone to Christianstadt. The scenery which was presented to view 
from this point was admirably picturesque. To the left, like a broad 
and dark belt, were seen the black waves of the Baltic, where some 
vessels were spreading their large white sails to the breeze like the 
wings of sea birds; while the setting sun, on the right hand, de- 
scending slowly on the horizon of Scania, towards the waters of the 
Sound, inundated the west with straggling streaks of light. The 
fortifications of Christianstadt, where the cavalier intended to rest 
after his journey, were just discernible at the extremity of the road, 
through the fog which, as evening comes on, always rises over the 
northern cities. All was calm around; and no sound was heard in the 
plains which were then so beautiful, but which present so gloomy an 
aspect during the-dreary and lingering season of snow. The mind of 
the philosophic observer is impressed with an idea at once majestic and 
melancholy, when he gazes upon the immense kingdoms of these re- 
gions, where inhabitants are wanting to subdue an ungrateful soil; 
and where two men, born at a distance of twenty leagues apart, are 
divided as it were by a desert. 

When his companions had rejoined him, the Baron Rudbek. re- 
sumed his gallop, in order to reach the gates of Christianstadt,. from 
which he was still a league distant, before twilight. On his near 
approach to the city, he ordered one of his train to precede him, and 

prize the commandant of the fort, Captain Hellichius, of his pre: 
tence. Rudbek, the Governor-general of Stockholm, had been com- 
missioned by the secret committee to inform himself of the feeling 
of the province of Scania, in which an attempt at insurrection, was 
anticipated, The Estates had been assembled since the thirteenth of 


"The sequel to the * Queen's Diamonds.” See vol, xxii. p. 432. 
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the preceding June ; but they had not been able to effect any reform 
on account of the violence of the contending factions, whose only 
object was their personal and present interest, and their only effort 
to maintain or recover their preponderance. The majority of the 
three inferior orders of the Diet had passed from the Hats to the 
Caps, and these latter could not easily forget the tragical death of 
the Count de Horn and his friends. Since then, another change had 
occurred which was brought about by the weakness and irresolution 
of the late king, as well as by the fickleness and cupidity of the fac- 
tious, and the Hats had opened a negotiation with the count, which 
the Caps, in their turn, controlled and oppressed. In the midst of 
this confusion, all the hopes which had been inspired by the acces- 
sion of the youthful prince royal to the throne, had disappeared, 
His affable and condescending manners, his ready and popular elo- 
quence, and his anxiety to listen to the grievances of his subjects of 
every degree, to whom he gave audience twice a week, had, at first, 
enlisted all hearts in his favour; but the interminable and idle dis. 
cussions in the Estates, respecting the act of safety to which he was 
to swear for the maintenance of the constitution, had delayed his 
coronation to the 29th of May 1772; and Gustavus the Third, dis- 
gusted with his inability to do good, had made up his mind to pass 
his life in philosophic contemplation beyond the walls of Stockholm, 
in the residences of Eckholmsund and Ulricksdall, leaving it to the 
conquering party to demand and obtain the deposition of the members 
of the senate belonging to the opposite faction ; an impolitic, ven- 
geance, which struck at the nobility, and, by reducing it to despair, 
rendered it more accessible to the hopes and wishes of a change, 
To these causes of trouble and disquietude a still greater evil was 
speedily added; for while the members of the States-General made 
open parade of the most shameless venality and corruption, and lived 
on the subsidies, or publicly sold themselves to the promises of the 
English and Russian ambassadors, the people was suffering under ae- 
cumulated misery. A severe dearth had afflicted the whole extent 
of the realm with famine, and, whether it was by carelessness, or 
through a Machiavelian calculation to increase the general discontent, 
the purchases of corn in foreign countries were found far short of the 
necessary supply. 

Such was the situation of Sweden fifteen months after the death 
of Adolphus Frederick. Every one seemed to be conscious that the 
measure was full, and that the slightest shock would make it run 
over; but whoever had presented himself to avert the impending 
wreck would most probably have perilled his head. Like all feeble 
powers which, when they feel their authority approaching its termi- 
hation, accuse everybody but themselves for the ill success of their 
measures, the dominant party in the Diet imputed the general rest- 
lessness anid dissatisfaction to the machinations of their adversaries ; 
and, instéad of rigorously acting to baffle such projects, they lost in- 
valuable time in listening to and discussing numberless accounts of 
pretended plots. Notwithstanding his withdrawal from pubic. aentte 
Gustavus had become an object of distrust, not so much fr is 
avowed intentions on any positive acts, as from the fear lest at any 
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sudden hour, and by the sole strength of the unity of his position, 
he should unite these scattered fragments of power, these’ small ty- 
rannies always at war with each other, but without root and cohesion, 
by absorbing them with his own influence. The journey of the 

inces Charles and Frederick, the king's brothers, was looked upon 

y the States as a suspicious circumstance. One of them was in 
Scania, awaiting the return of the dowager-queen from Prussia ; the 
other, by his physician's advice, was taking the waters at Metrivy. 
But in their protracted stay in the provinces surrounding the capital 
was perhaps couched a design of collecting troops; as at this season 
of the year, and according to the terms of the constitution, the 
greater part of the soldiers was scattered over the face of the coun- 
try in their respective homes, and could not be mustered under arms 
unless by the express order of the States. General Rudbek, who was 
a sincere friend of Gustavus, but, at the same time, devoted with all 
his heart to the upholding of the constitution, had already accom- 
plished a considerable portion of his tour of observation without per- 
ceiving any symptoms of revolt, and was proceeding onwards to 
Christianstadt, where there was a garrison of fifteen hundred men, 
and where he had no reason to anticipate a reception different to what 
he encountered at any other place he had inspected. 

The officer whom he had detached from his small band had not yet 
returned ; and Rudbek, who was anxious about his non-appearance, 
resumed his progress ; but he had scarcely rounded the base of a hill 
which obstructed the view of the city, when his messenger was seen 
running towards him. | 

“ Do not advance, general,” exclaimed the gentleman, as soon as 
he was within hearing distance—*“ do not advance, or they will fire 
upon _. 

* What can you mean ?” asked Rudbek. 

“ I mean,” answered the soldier, “ that the garrison has revolted, 
and that the fortress is occupied by fifteen hundred incarnate devils, 


who keep guard on the ramparts with lighted matches and shouldered 
arms. 


“ Did they refuse to open the gates to you ?” 

“I had scarcely time to ask them to perform that civility. I called 
out that you were coming in the name of the Estates, and the sole 
reply I got was, a shout of Vive /e roi! and a volley of musket-balls, 
which stretched my poor horse dead on the spot. I did not consider 
it advisable to continue the conversation, and hurried back to apprise 
your excellency of what has occurred.” 

Rudbek did not reply, and seemed thunderstruck at the report. 
After a minute or two's silence, he exclaimed, “ You must be mis- 


taken—it is impossible,” and turning towards his t he shouted, 
“ Forward, my brave friends !” ? stir tarde Seer 


But the soldier seized his bridle, and compelled him to stop, 
adding, “ General, you are hurrying to certain death. If you doubt 
the truth of my report, you cannot help giving faith to this:” so 
saying, he presented a paper to his chief. 

“ What is this ?” asked Rudbek. 
“ A proclamation of Captain Hellichius.” 
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« From whom did you procure it 7” 

‘From some peasants who live close by the city gate, inte whose 
cottage I entered for an instant to bandage a scratch in my lett arm, 
by a shot from one of those madmen.” 

Rudbek took the paper from the soldier's hand, and by the expiring 
light of day he read the manifesto, in which the Governor Helli- 
chius declared “that he had been compelled to this step, because 
some persons, by stratagem or violence, had unjustly dared to assume 
the title of the Zistates of the realm of Sweden... had exercised a 
tyrannical power, outraged justice, and lent themselves to the views 
of foreign nations . . . that they had taken no precautions to prevent 
the famine, and had outrageously violated the just and legitimate 
authority of the crown... that in this juncture the garrison of 
Christianstadt would set an example to every Swede, protesting 
that it would not lay down its arms until they had rendered unto God 
the things that were God's, and unto the king the things that were the 
king's.” 

After reading this document, there was no longer room for doubt. 
The king's name, which appeared in almost every line of this procla- 
mation, seemed to infer a participation, the danger likely to ensue 
from which caused great alarm to Rudbek. As he had no disposable 
force at hand with which to attack the revolters, his only course was 
to return in all haste to Stockholm, and to make the secret committee 
immediately acquainted with the rebellion. Although fatigued by 
many hours’ march, he turned his rein, and did not stop till the dawn 
of day at Calmar, where the escort changed horses. From this place 
a horseman was sent forward with despatches to the committee; and 
on the 16th of August, at four in the afternoon, General Rudbek 
himself reached Stockholm. 

Without taking an instant’s rest, without pausing to ascertain 
whether his colleagues had received his message, he hurried to the 
king, who had only returned to his capital on the preceding evening. 
When Rudbek made his appearance, all covered as he was with sweat 
and dust, Gustavus was alone in a retired apartment of his palace: 
through the open window was seen a lovely garden, whose dense and 
somewhat melancholy foliage threw an air of freshness and repose 
over the magnificent residence. This young king, who was accused 
of treasonable projects ; this redoubtable conspirator, whom the states- 
men of Stockholm suspected of aspiring to the despotism of Charles 
XIL., was engaged at a frame in embroidering a flower which he had 
promised to one of the ladies of his court.* At the noise made by 
Rudbek in entering, the king turned round, and with that grace which 
he knew so well how to blend with his every word, he said, * You are 
welcome, my old friend. What! already back? I thank you for 
the surprise you have occasioned me, for I can easily see, by the state 
of your dress, that you thought no one was entitled to dispute with 
me the favour of your first visit in Stockholm. And you are right, 
Rudbek ; there need be no etiquette between you and me,” added he, 
stretching out his hand, and trying to draw him to a seat; * all we 


* Histoire de Gustave III, By Trogselt. 
Sept. 1839.—voL. xxv1.—NO. Cl. H 
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want is unrestrained freedom and sincere friendship. Well, then, what 
news from the provinces ?, Are my people happy ¢ Do they love me ¢ 

Rudbek continued standing, and, without removing his eyes from 
the king's face, he handed him Captain Hellichius’s manifesto. 

* What is this?” asked Gustavus. 

“ Will your majesty deign to read it?” answered Rudbek, as he 
continued his attentive and anxious perusal of the king's features. 

Gustavus appeared more surprised than offended at this close and 
pertinacious scrutiny of his manner; and, as he wished to oblige the 
general, he read the whole of the proclamation aloud. 

“ This is singular enough,” he exclaimed, after he had gone through 
it; “and pray where did you pick up this precious piece of elo- 


quence ?” 
“ Sire,” rejoined Rudbek, somewhat staggered by this appearance 


of tranquillity and unconsciousness, ‘this appeal to revolt has been 
distributed at the gates of Christianstadt; and it is there they have 
dared to call in question your majesty’s name.” 

“In truth,” remarked Gastavus, casting his eyes again upon the 
paper, “I read without understanding. But, do you know, Rudbek, 
whether there is anything in this business, for which they can deprive 
me of my situation as king ?” 

“ Your majesty sees the danger where it really exists.”’ 

* Yes—but what can I do? Shall 1 approve the measures you 
have already taken? Certainly, I consent with all my heart. Are 
the senate and the committee instructed of the affair ?” 

After an affirmative response from Rudbek, the king said, “ Let 
them act effectively and promptly; for I have nothing to do with 
matters of serious import. And now, general, what do you think of 
this pattern?” he asked, as he beckoned to the general to draw near 
and examine his embroidery. 

“ Sire,” exclaimed Rudbek, who did not know what to think, “I 
have reason to believe that you have a regard for me, and I am con- 
scious of a sincere devotion for your majesty’s person. I have de- 
voted my life and my sword to your service, and I have sworn to 
defend you against every enemy; but I shall be ranked among the 
latter on the very day you forget what you have promised to Sweden. 
Swear to me by the name of your ancestors, who have transmitted to 
you the crown, which it is your duty to bequeath to your descendants, 
that you were not aware of the intelligence I have just commu- 
nicated to you; and that it is without your knowledge that Hellichius 
has covered his treason with your name. Do this, sire, and I will 
believe you.” 

_ Gustavus, thus adjured, rose from his seat; strong emotion was 
visible on his countenance; he took Rudbek’s hand, and said, with 
tears in his eyes, “ What! can you suspect me? You, who know me, 
and whom I have allowed to read my very souly The fate of kings 


is a sad one; their word is of less value than that of the meanest of 


their subjects. Rudbek, you were present when I swore* to the 


. . . . . * . . ° 

, Pe, nate signed the Act of Safety without reading it, and said to the deputation 
é ve Estates, “* | trust that there is nothing herein but what concerns the good of 
the kingdom ; the oath that is now re " 


2 a quired of me has been long engraven on my 
heart.”—Character and Anecdotes. aie | 
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Act of Safety. I have forgotten nothing of what I then promised. 
Believe me, my old friend —believe me.” 

Rudbek was persuaded and overcome by the youthful sovereign’s 
emotion; he fell at his feet, and craved pardon for his unjust sus- 
picions; but the king eagerly and gracious raised him, flung himself 
into his arms, when, for a considerable time, he gave a free and un- 
interrupted course to his feelings. Rudbek left him, overwhelmed 
with additional assurances of his inviolable attachment to the laws 
and liberties of Sweden, and when he entered the room where the 
secret committee were deliberating on the measures to be taken in 
the present crisis, his first care was to offer himself as a guarantee 
for Gustavus: “The young man,” he declared, “was incapable of 
deceiving any one.’* 

By the next morning, however, reports were prevalent in Stock- 
holm, that the king’s two brothers had hastily levied an army, and 
that several regiments had already joined them. The alarm became 
universal, and fresh suspicions again attached to Gustavus. A pro- 
clamation was published, forbidding the king's leaving the city ; while 
he, on his part, submitted to everything, approved every step taken 
by the senate, and sent an order, written by his own hand, to the 
princes, his brothers, not only to surrender the command of their 
forces to the Baron de Funck, the new-appointed governor of Scania, 
but to join him immediately at Stockholm. At the same time that 
these instructions were despatched to them, the princes explained 
the motives of their conduct in a message to the estates, declaring 
that they had taken up arms with no other view than to reduce 
the rebel Hellichius to submission, and by a prompt and exemplary 
chastisement to prevent others from treading in his steps. 

All business was at an end in Stockholm. The whole city was 
agitated by the most contradictory rumours, and the ferment could be 
compared to nothing but that of a troubled hive. The population 
was sensible of the approach of an enemy who spread terror through- 
out, but this enemy was invisible ; the citizens, who encountered each 
other in the streets, had nothing but fears to communieate, without 
any expressions or hopes of encouragement to interchange. They 
could not explain what they apprehended, nor could they give utter- 
ance to what they hoped. In this general derangement all authority 
tottered to its base, both that of the estates and that of the crown. 
The ground, which trembled under every footstep, was about to be 
covered with ruins—but who would build himself a pedestal out of the 
wreck? Would the hidden hand which had unchained the tempest 
be able to restrain or direct it ? 

Numerous patrols of mounted militia traversed the streets on duty, 
until a battalion of the regiment of Upland and another of that of 
Sudermania should come to the assistance of the city. Rudbek’s 
activity was sufficient for every emergency of the occasion, and he 
filled with equal diligence his functions of a member of the secret 
committee and of governor-general. Several times during the night 
his challenge was answered by the voice of Gustavus. In fact, the 
king, who was a prisoner in his capital, but was not confined to his 


* Sheridan’s History of the late Revolution in Sweden. 
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ace, went the rounds personally ; mingled familiarly with citizens 
of all ranks, but addressed himself in preference to the poorest classes ; 
clinked his glass against that of the mechanics, who were as much 
intoxicated by his gracious speeches as by the strong liquors he 
poured out to them, and took their dirty and callous hands in his 
with every appearance of cordiality and regard. On one side he dis- 
tributed money to poor families; on the other, he listened with sym- 

thy to the narratives which he invited of the people’s daily suffer- 
ings from the famine, which the estates, by their indifference, neither 
foresaw nor alleviated. He professed his ignorance of their dis- 
tresses, and was surprised that his paternal intentions had not been 
understood and fulfilled by those whose duty it was to act as interme- 
diaries between him and the people. Every word and gesture was 
hailed with shouts of “ Long live Gustavus !” The multitude only 
saw in him a friend and an equal, nothing of the master was visible. 
One of the lowest labourers on the wharfs said to him, as he slapped 
him on the shoulder, “ You are worthy of being our king!” Gus- 
tavus’s only response was a smile. In the brief space of two nights 
he had become the idol of the populace, and had established a sudden 
and spontaneous militia among that class of men whose strength of 
body and energy of will can overthrow walls and break asunder bars 
of iron. 

Once, while he was ordering a baker to weigh some loaves short of 
weight in his presence, and condemned him to feed gratuitously for 
two days those whom he had defrauded, a rumour, the source of which 
could not be traced, was industriously circulated to the effect that the 
Caps, alarmed by the king's popularity, were determined to gain pos- 
session of his person, and to surrender Sweden to Russia. Had Gus:- 
tavus then given the signal, ten thousand men would have sworn to 
devote their lives to his service; but he exerted himself to calm the 
popular effervescence ; and, to show the absurdity of such apprehen- 
sions, he returned to his palace, where, tranquil and collected, he at- 
tended a representation at the court theatre on the evening of the 
I8th, after which he gaily did the honours of a supper of eighty 
covers to the senators, the principal officers, and the ambassadors of 
foreign powers. 

On that same morning, at two o'clock, Gustavus was alone in the 
apartment in which Rudbek had received his oath and witnessed bis 
tears to flow at the mere suspicion of being an accomplice, or even 
conscious of the revolt. 

“ One more sleepless night,” murmured he, “ and to-morrow I shall 
be aking! For a little gold and a few smiles, I shall be the arbiter 
of this vile nobility, so venal and corrupted! To-morrow I shall be 
enabled to spurn this silly mole with my foot, and to rub off the fetid: 
odours of its misery ; to-morrow I shall be able to replace the muzzle 
on this imbecile people, which fancies that its master flatters it for the 
pleasure of soiling himself by the contact! Some few hours still. .. 
ah ! what an abyss is contained in the last hour which separates the 
design from the execution! When we have reached that point where 
the ground is everywhere undermined beneath and around us, the foot 
may slip, and we are then caught in the trap we have prepared for 
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others. One imprudent word might now be my ruin. I was but ‘a 
child, when fifteen years ago I presumed to teach lessons of wisdom 
to the king my father! A man’s mind embraces every thing—the 
present and the future; but he requires instruments for his will; he 
wants arms to gather in the harvest of the fruit he has sown. If] 
could act alone, I should be easy now, and certain of success. Who 
could guess my et yd Is it the senate, which suffers me thus to 
levy two armies under its eyes; which could not recognise my hand 
in the manifesto of Hellichius ; and is satisfied with closing the gates 
of Stockholm upon me, after I have afforded my brothers the pretext 
they wanted to raise soldiers? Or is it the credulous crowd whom 
I have starved for a year past, to make it roar with delight because 
to-day I fling it a loaf of bread? Or is it this simple Rudbek, who 
believes in the sincerity of tears, and who does not yet know that, 
when a man is put upon his oath, he is furnished with the easiest and 
readiest means of lying? Before the destined moment, the truth may 
always be revealed, and the fidelity of confidants may waver. Never 
mind, the die is cast; and whether lucky or unfortunate, I must take 
the dénouement of the comedy I have acted. It is a throne, or exile— 
perhaps death!”.... 

At ten o'clock the next morning, the 19th August, Gustavus 
repaired to the arsenal, where he found a numerous body of young 
officers assembled, all devoted to his cause and person; he tra- 
versed the city at their head, and passed through the midst of the 
populace, his allies of the preceding evening, all of whom he recog- 
nised and addressed by their names; he then returned to the palace 
at the very moment the guard was relieved. Here, throwing off the 
mask, he declared that he was resolved to free himself from the shame- 
ful dependence in which he was held by an insolent aristocracy, and 
protested that no Swede could hold absolute power in greater abhor- 
rence than he did. As he finished his harangue, and received the 
oaths of all present, a senator demanded to be introduced to him.— 
“ Tell him to go to the senate,” said Gustavus; “ perhaps I shall be 
there before him.” 

The senators had scarcely taken their seats in their hall, when the 
gates were occupied by thirty grenadiers, and the senators held as 
prisoners. From this moment the revolution was accomplished. The 
secret committee dissolved itself as soon as it learned that, in less 
than two hours, the king had gained to his side all the armed force of 
Stockholm, and that Captain Hellichius had delivered up Christian- 
stadt to Prince Charles, who was advancing with a portion of his 
troops on the capital. Rudbek was the only person who attempted 
any resistance ; incensed at having been the dupe of the king’s cajo- 
lery, he hurried through the street, calling the Swedes to arm. As 
he endeavoured to oppose the king’s passage, and menaced him with 
his sword, Gustavus turned to his escort, and quietly said—* Arrest 
this madman.” 

The multitude was frantic in its joy. Delivered from the odious 
power of the estates, it bent its neck with enthusiasm to a new 
tyranny: and the king, whom the morning saw a prisoner, was an 
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absolute despot in the evening. Two days afterwards the members of 


the diet were convoked in the palace, which was filled with troops 
and surrounded by cannon, with lighted matches, and loaded with 
grape-shot. The king entered, and striking the table thrice with the 
silver hammer of Gustavus Adolphus, commanded silence. He then 
pronounced a Jong speech, in which, in bitter and contemptuous terms, 
he reproached the estates with their disgraceful venality, which made 
them all hang their heads in evident confusion. He next read the 
articles of a constitution which he had himself digested, the preamble 
of which claimed the liberty of Sweden as the royal prerogative. He 
then dictated to all present an oath of fidelity. To give a fitting 
wind-up to this long series of trickery and falsehood, after placing the 
crown on his head, he pronounced the Ze Deum in a loud voice, and 
uttered an extemporaneous thanksgiving to the Almighty for his 
success. 
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MY DAY-BOOK. 


Deeds, thoughts, and words, perhaps remembered not, 
> * ” > 


Things light or lovely in their acted time, By non. 

A man would do well to carry a pencil in his pocket, and write down the thoughts 
of the moment. Those that come unsought for are commonly the most valuable, and 
should be secured, because they seldom return.—Lorp Bacon. 

It has been said, that a very curious and interesting book might be composed, if 


one of ordinary experience, and acquaintance with letters, were to set down but on 
fresh idea or one anecdote, which he had either heard or read every day: 1 here begin 


‘such a collection, and will write till Iam dry.—Bisnor Sanpronrp. 


April 1.— What sort of morning ?—Old General —-—— used to 
ask his servant—“ John, what sort of morning is it 7” 

“ A slibbery, slobbery morning, sir.” 

“ Then close the curtains, John, and call me this time to-morrow, 
if it be fine.” 

April 2.—On receiving Crabbe’s works from a friend :— 


In me this paradox behold, 

I prize your Crabbed works like gold, 
Yet not for gold would I again 

Have crabbed word pass ‘twixt us twain. 


April 3.— The best Patent Plough.—Mr. Samuel Cooper, an eccen- 
tric character, was once ploughing one of his own fields, with nine of 
his men: a gentleman passed and said, 

“ My man, I have often seen as many ploughs in a field, but 
never saw them all going at once before; tell me how do you ma 
nage it 7” 

“Q sir,” said Samuel, “I lead them, “ and somehow they all 
follow me.” 

The gentleman gave the ploughman a shilling for being so good a 
leader, and was turning to ride off: checking his horse, he said, 
“ I forgot to ask whose farm this 1s?” 

“ Why I believe, sir, it is mine,” said he of the plough. 

“ Then give me back my shilling,” cried the stranger, laughing. 

“ Nay, thank you, sir,” said Sam, “ I'll keep it if you please, for 
I never earned a shilling easier in my life.” 

April 4.—:2xtract from a Letter to B , in India. —* But enough 
of the poetical and romantic, which, after all, do not make the whole 
substance of life’s web, though they be blended curiously among its 
threads. Romance is to reality, not what the novelist paints—not 
what the poet sings—not what the young believe,—the embroidered 
rose-wreath, added after the warp is set, after the weft is woven, and 
the full colour dyed. No: it is in the fleece that first they blend ; 
the sorts are mingled equally, as ‘Time's old shuttle moves, and inch 
by inch, and tint by tint, and thread by thread, the real and the 
romantic weave together ; till, when the price is paid, and Life's old 
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robe laid by, “twere hard te ravel from its tinctured shreds the real 
from what was hoped—believed — expected —™ ished tor—teared | 

These, which are not the stern stuff of the real, are the romantic 
threads of life! Tiny, vet strong in texture—changing, yet bright in 
hue —and smeoth or tangled as the web may be, they mingle evenly in 
its course. and to the last sad remnant of existence lend material and 
rainbow dves to eke the dull worn real: 

April 5.—Equals always say, “ My Lerd Durham has returned 
from Canada,” &c. ; an intertor will say, “ Lord Durham has returved 
fram Canada,” <c- ie 

April 6. — The Voter of Spring—How diferent does every sound 
appear in spring from any other season! From the chirp ot a rub 0 
to the human voice divine, each sound hath in it such lite and glee 
on a soft spring morning, as it hath not at other times; a tone runs 
through the air, which is essentially * the voice of spring.” 

April 7.—Loved Memories.—Parents, and those whe teach, ar 
very wise to choose a happy hour and scene to stamp those epochs 
their children’s youth which colour after lite. Learning, of what- 
soever kind, whether of thought, or word, or deed, should be made 
pleasant to the intant mind. The pleasure which | felt when frst 1 
tottered towards my tather on his return home, and proudly cried, + I 
can say sedf, self, self!” (dithcult achievement!) is scarcely less de- 
lightful in the recollection than at the time ‘twas uttered. 

I can stl see the cheerful fire-light cast its welcoming glow over 
the happy hearth; can even understand, better than when I saw the 
quiet smile of joy which filled the mother’s eve as it replied to his [— 
I can still call to mind the carved escritoire, and the complexed, and 
part-mysterious-looking spider table, which, occupying mostly the 
same places in the room, were chosen by my father to teach me to 
distinguish the right hand trom the left. Their place and mine caused 
me to stand with face towards the tire, and still I see the loving smile. 


one moment lost, then by a tlash revealed, as we. a close-knit band of 


younglings, stood around the bright and ruddy tire! 

How strangely close is woven the minute chain of memery and 
association! I have no doubt that, prompt as may be every action, 
thought, or word, to which my will gives rise, (having a bearing on 
right hand or lett.) a prompter impulse on the instant: passes betore 
the sense, the old carved escrituire with its queer jingling koobs, its 
quaint, black, inlaid stars, and nondescript adornments, nM hich often 
vielded food for wonderment.) and the slim taper legs of the dear 
spider-table, with many tender recollections joined. The same tire 
lends its ray, the same kind circle gathers close around, the same 
loved parents lend their beaming smile, and childhood and its healthy 
innocence prevail to prompt a healthy tone even at threescore and 
ten! 

April 8.— The Deaf Adder.—How often do we see a man of active 
habits, close heed to business, and of anxious thrift. teil en te some 
one favourite goal, some promised mark in life, some spot which, when 
attained, shall be the re sting-place in his career! 

Some measure out their sum of toil 
am threescore years, | 


by years, and say, * When | 
will retire from business, and then seek only 
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casey others determine such or such a sum shall Yr the closing unit 


boundary te their 
workdly race, which, w hen achieved, they mean shall mark the frture 
bolictay. \las | hew seklom is such meanw s carried inte force! 
scarcely a day thts by but we see proofs around us of the fallacy af 
such presump ruous W ul, : 

A man shall toil, and save, and gain, till wealth enable him to claim 
same dormant title, or to redeem bis father’s lost estate, or till it tits 
his oe to mate his chikiren with the high-bern of the land, ar it 
shall itt hin u p to tra  ¢ 1 over some less preapatens enemy : such 
chings do happen daily—Dut what succeeds s - h things? ‘The slave 
to gain no sooner sits him dewn, and fekls the h +. is tor rest, than, 
with the oocupanon hich had fed us light, the lamp of life gues 
eut! Hundreds of mortals preach this truth to thousands, vet stil! 
the thousands take the first page of their lives for lesson, and refuse to 
read the last. 

* ° . a 


ro their vast possessions, but all have some chalker 


April 9.—We all build walls betwixt ourselves and death, and, while 
then sh and, believe that we are sate tron pest! he we aN vd te ar. Our 
wes haye sundry eer arks scattered through their course, whose 
sad removal by the death of friends shadows the scene they gladdened, 
and each removal helps to batter down our strong detence betwixt us 
and the enemy. Ne terser corollary on es ts text need be, than the 
few words once uttered by a gray- -haired man, whe asked 

« For whom does that knell sound =” 

* Fer Doctor Latimer it tolls, stro 

* Then Lam now the senior prebend.” 

ms re was no exultation in the tone—no brightness in the glance 

it told the train of thought which tilled the Inquirer's mind—* No 
one now stands betwixt the grave and me.” 
” > . . 

April 10.— Death is the sternest moraliser that reads his homilies 
to man, and yet man cheats the pre acher! How jealous ts the hearer: 
net to own the stern impression | tow studiously dees each con 
ceal, even from ourselves, the w arming tac tly conveyed mo every sun 
mons those around us meet! Hew cunning are the reasons, nice the 
pleas, and subtle the arguments, by which we hush to silence the 
still small voice which finds an echo in the hardest heart! 


All men think all men mortal but themselves 


April LL.—A Child's Geog ruphy.—* Mamma, where ts C—— (the 
town he lived in) fired ?” asked little Hal. 

“In England, Hal.” 

‘And where is England, mamma : 

- In the Ww ule world, dear. 


Then when we are out of C we are in England, and when 
out of England we are in the wide, wide world 
ae \ es. 


. } " . 
Soon after this conversation, manuna discovered her young sen 
mizing out of the ereat gates.—-" What are vou looking at, Elal. she 


shed. 
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« Mamma,” replied he, with befitting seriousness, “ 1 am looking at 
England !" 

April 12.—Cue bono ?—Perhaps there are few epochs when a 
father’s hopes are more engaged than at the time of receiving, in 
India, an English daughter in her prime of youth. lhe precious 
charge has been consigned in babyhood, with generous self-denial, to 
other clime and tutelage ; even at the time when parental love is all 
play and no care, he bravely sends her from him, and denies himselt 
the holiday which infant smiles create; he cheerfully resigns the 
luxury of love, and to secure her health and education, she is sent, 
while yet an infant, to his native land: how many years divide the 
parent from the child, the habit from the home !—how many accidents 
may hinder that they never meet again! Or even both survive, 
in common circumstances the girl is placed at school, where filial 
love is but one of the hundred other duties she must learn by rule 
Letters at stated times, in words as measured as the style she writes, 
relieve the weary years, which the bereaved father fills up by cease- 
less toil, to win a competence: occasionally some friend, before em- 
barking, calls, and tries to tell the daughter what the father is, and 
afterwards describes to him his child! Vain effort! puny sketch 
from an untaught hand !—each scorns the picture so unlike what 
memory and the heart combine to paint. . At intervals limned por- 
traits are exchanged, and thus they nurse a faint remembrance of each 
other's face. She fondly flatters love, by thinking every striking 
manly figure “ must be like papa’s ;” and he finds soothing pleasure in 
believing every face that pleases “ has a slight resemblance to my 
daughter.” 

April 13.—At length comes the return, when hopeful expectation 
is on tiptoe at the bare idea of once more clasping the so cherished 
child. That child, who last seen was a babe, is now a helpful woman! 
O the delicious dreams that fill the father’s sleep, the waking 
musings which have her for their sole theme! Nothing contents 
him in his preparations for her ease; affection and parental pride 
incite the costliest lavishment of decoration, the nicest care for 
health; and for what end is all ?—a few brief weeks’ enjoyment of her 
beauty and its bloom ; for scarcely is the precious freightage come on 
shore, than busy speculation is astir to find a brilliant settlement be- 
fore that first fair blush of loveliness (which is a dower in India) 
shall lose one rose-leaf from its chaplet of bright youth. Alas! that 
such should be the hereditary chain of forced conclusion and false 
principle, which binds society and its too willing votaries with links 
through life. Is it, indeed, no fable that the gay butterfly of happi- 
ness becomes a dull dim moth, if rest succeed to chase ? 

April 14 —£rtract from a letter to B— in India.—“ Our Priory is 
a fine old place, which in old times hath had the Vesci for its lord; 


in older still hath owned monastic sway; and now, after a series of 


some centuries, is herited by Vesci Vassall, a commoner of the best 
blood in England. — Its parks stretch far and wide, and skirt the fine 
cathedral town of ————, whose citizens enjoy the luxury without 
the cost; and in their summer rambles, underneath its trees, ma) 
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Chinese mendicant of old to the decked mandarin, who paraded near 
him his magnificence. “* ‘Thanks, noble sir, for the use of your 
jewels.” 

April 15.— Rhyme upon Rime.—During a hard trost, which had 
encrusted every window with the most : Potion tracery, the writer 
scratched with a bodkin upon the vanishing medium Moore’s lines, 


‘ All that’s bright must fade, 
The brightest still the fleetest ; 
All that’s sweet was made 
But to be lost when sweetest.” 


An old lady, on seeing it, said quietly, “ah, that is rhyme upon 
rime; which, at seventy-nine, showed more quic kness of wit, than 
either poet or scribbler exhibited in the production or transcript. 


April 16 —Old wife's saw. 


‘A sempstress that sews, 
And would make her work redde (i. e. scarce) 
Must use a long needle 
And a short thread.” 


April 17.— Despatch —The handsome walls of the parks at Wo 
burn Abbey, which extend many miles, were, under the extraordi- 
nary despatch of his Grace of Bedford, begun and completed en- 
tirely in the time of one Knight and one Day. (A night and a 
*3.) 
reminds us, that Buckingham Palace, notwith- 
es, “a the er sues of the ignorant and its own magnificence, is 
clearly ‘the che ‘apest royal residence that England, or perhaps any 
other kingdom, can boast ; having been built for one sovereign and 
furnished for another. 

April 19.—Refinement in Art.—The Hon. Mr. ——, to make his 
wig look perfectly natural, has gray hair mingled with the brown, 
ond fresh saw-dust sprinkled therein every morning. 


April 2 








An old song. 


© And what is your mother, my pretty maid, 
What is your mother, my pretty maid ? 
My mother’s a dairy-woman, sir, she said, 
Sir, she said; sir, she said ; 
My mother’s a dairy-woman, sir, she said. 


And what is your fortune, my pretty maid, 
What is your fortune, my pretty maid? 
My face is my fortune, sir, she said, 
Sir, she said; sir, she said ; 
My face is my fortune, sir, she said. 
O then I wi//* marry you, my pretty m: rid, 
© then [ wi// marry you, my pretty maid! 
Nobody axed you, sir, she said, 

Sir, she said; sir, she said ; 
Nobody axed you, sir, she said!” 

The late Sir F. T. V. was as eccentric in his carly days as in the 


* New reading. 
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later years of his eventful life. Once returning from his daily ride, 
at his fine place in the north, his idle musings were interrupted by 
observing the light and upright carriage of a young female, who like 
himself was approaching the house, and, being in advance, was open to 
his undisturbed observation. 6} 

Among the baronet’s many fancies was a passionate admiration of 
an elegant gait, whether in man or woman, 

The individual before him excelled so pre-eminently, that her simple 
village dress scemed rather to adorn her than deduct from her at. 
tractions. 

He carefully kept in the rear, and, to his delight observed that she 
entered his own house, A Hall. 

Sir F. also reached home, and, with the cream of the impetuosity 
concentrated into one hour, summoned the housekeeper of his ba- 
chelor establishment. 

« What female stranger has arrived at the hall this morning ?” 

** None, sir,” was the reply. 

His ready anger blazed. “TI tell you that a stranger has come 
here, is here now, and I desire to speak with her on the instant.” 

April 21.—The housekeeper requested leave again to make inquiry, 
and after being absent some short time, returned, and said to the impatient 
baronet, “ I have made all inquiry, sir, and am convinced that not a 
stranger has arrived this morning; the only female who has come in 
within the last half hour, is our own under-dairymaid ; she went to 
Keswick early in the day, and, as I have made out, was on her way 
back to the Hall, sir, at the time you name.” 

“Send her to me,” cried the eccentric baronet. No stay—attend 
—let her come up the sweep—see—bid her go through the gardens; 
you and she can do so—entering the north gate—then come you 
slowly up the sweep, so that you are full in sight; and mind, no 
arm-n-arming. Let her walk alone, so I shall see if she be stranger 
to me, or the one I have seen to-day.” 

The orders were obeyed implicitly. The fair maid's gait was still 
perfection—she proved to be the tall and upright figure which had 
struck his eye. His resolution was as prompt as hazardous; within 
the hour he offered her his hand, an honour far too high and unex- 
pected to be slighted or declined by her; but whether this wild 
match and ill-assorted marriage produced happiness, may well be 
held in doubt by those who did not know the parties, and scarcely 
will by those who had that privilege. 

April 22.— Curiosities of Literature, not D Israeli’s—The follow- 
ing very appropriate lines were found affixed to the beautiful gate of 
the White Friars in Stamford, in 1825, in apparent allusion to the 
new use (that of the infirmary, recently erected, and chiefly at the 


expense of the late Mr. Fryer, surgeon) of the site of the old mo- 
nastery of White Friars. 





“ Where once the white-rob'd friar, with priestly state, 
Held his high rule within his hallowed gate, 

Another Fryer shall reign with healing skill, 

And this blessed site continue Fryer’s still.” 
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ride April 23.--Another Inscription, not affixed. 


at « Of cordials good, to soothe life’s pains, 
. Here Friars erst had all some ; 
en to And still the place its use retains, 
We too try § Fryer’s Balsam.’ ”’ 


on 
4 April 24th.—As easy as child's play.—A sage and nice observer 
mple ‘ once declared that the hardest task which could be imposed upon the 
T ate crown man’s strength, would be close imitation all the livelong day of 
every pastime, antic, gambol, action, nondescript and varied, which a 
t she healthy child will follow up with untamed pleasure and untired glee. 
Mark but his actions. 

Osity See he climbs, and ever, where access is steepest, must he climb ; 
: ba- then he will crawl, and still the place selected is the least inviting, 
where scarce a bird might come, a mouse hope to creep. 

Anon the race—the streamlet—birds and their nursing nests—first 
feats of budding strength—young emulation of the man’s employ— 
‘ome anticipation free of future care in gravest mimicry; actions all in- 
. finite, and each incessant; finger, foot, and eye, are all engaged, and 
uiry, tireless they, for “play can never tire!” ‘Thus is the ball kept up, 
tient till gentle sleep steals on, purloins his tiny strength, and binds his will 
ot a with the sole bands (though silken) which can hold him from his 
ie in play. 
t to And such the infant’s pastime ! 
way April 25.—Cross Roads and Cross Questions.—Scene, a cross 
road, where four lanes meet—guide-post not a way, but the inscrip- 
tend tion is lost—time nightfall drizzling rain beginning to fall. Enter a 
ns; gentleman on a tired horse, and a ragged boy, with a bird-elapper in 
you his hand, and an empty bread-and-cheese wallet slung across his 


no shoulders. 
Gent. (Gazing about him.) “ Which is the way to Enderby 7” 


? 


re 

a Boy. (Staring at him.) “ Mavis, Bag, or Wood, sir ?” 

still Gent. (Impatiently.) “ Which is the way to Zinderby ?” 

had Boy. (Emphatically.) “ Mavis, Bag, or Wood, sir ?” 

thin Now there be three Enderbies, Mavis, Bag, and Wood. 

ete April 2.— The first free thought considered morally.—'Tis hard, 

vild perhaps, to call to mind the first coined money we possessed and used 
be —the first free power our mind might exercise—the first young joy 

“ely we gave, and wished to give—the first denial practised, and its cause 

—the first hope checked—the first exertion made, its moral motive, 

aw agents, and success—the first young whelming suffering, and now 

of borne where felt, its influence, withering, wholesome, or serene—the 
the first young wish, and its immense career—the first wide wonder, and 

the its mazy train—the bitter first young grief, which seemed to stun the 

no: sense. But, oh! the first formed THouGuT that springs untaught, 


unprompted, pure and fresh, within the untenanted breast! O for 
some moral chemistry to catch the subtle emanation, till we scan its 
tone !—some delicate agent to arrest its flight, but for a twinkling, 
till we look again, and from its breathing speculate the future life's 
aspect; the terror, bent, and probable course of the till now void 
mind, 
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later years of his eventful life. Once returning from his daily ride, 
at his fine place in the north, his idle musings were interrupted by 
observing the light and upright carriage of a young female, who like 
himself was approaching the house, and, being in advance, was open to 
his undisturbed observation. be 

Among the baronet’s many fancies was a passionate admiration of 
an elegant gait, whether inman or woman, ' 

The individual before him excelled so pre-eminently, that her simple 
village dress scemed rather to adorn her than deduct from her at- 
tractions. , 

He carefully kept in the rear, and, to his delight observed that she 
entered his own house, A Hall. 

Sir F. also reached home, and, with the cream of the impetuosity 
concentrated into one hour, summoned the housekeeper of his ba- 
chelor establishment. 

« What female stranger has arrived at the hall this morning ?” 

‘None, sir,” was the reply. 

His ready anger blazed. “TI tell you that a stranger has come 
here, is here now, and I desire to speak with her on the instant.” 

April 21.—The housekeeper requested leave again to make inquiry, 
and after being absent some short time, returned, and said to the impatient 
baronet, “ I have made all inquiry, sir, and am convinced that not a 
stranger has arrived this morning; the only female who has come in 
within the last half hour, is our own under-dairymaid ; she went to 
Keswick early in the day, and, as I have made out, was on her way 
back to the Hall, sir, at the time you name.” 

* Send her to me,” cried the eccentric baronet. No stay—attend 
—let her come up the sweep—see—bid her go through the gardens; 
you and she can do so—entering the north gate—then come you 
slowly up the sweep, so that you are full in sight; and mind, no 
arm-in-arming. Let her walk alone, so I shall see if she be stranger 
to me, or the one I have seen to-day.” 

The orders were obeyed implicitly. The fair maid's gait was still 
perfection—she proved to be the tall and upright figure which had 
struck his eye. His resolution was as prompt as hazardous; within 
the hour he offered her his hand, an honour far too high and unex- 
pected to be slighted or declined by her; but whether this wild 
match and ill-assorted marriage produced happiness, may well be 
held in doubt by those who did not know the parties, and scarcely 
will by those who had that privilege. 

. April 22.— Curiosities of Literature, not D’Israeli’s—The follow- 
ing very appropriate lines were found affixed to the beautiful gate of 
the White Friars in Stamford, in 1825, in apparent allusion to the 
new use (that of the infirmary, recently erected, and chiefly at the 


expense of the late Mr. Fryer, surgeon) of the site of the old mo- 
nastery of White Friars. 





“ Where once the white-rob'd friar, with priestly state, 
Held his high rule within his hallowed gate, ~ 
Another Fryer shall reign with healing skill, 

And this blessed site continue Fryer’s still.” 
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April 23.--Another Inscription, not affixed. 


« Of cordials good, to soothe life’s pains, 
Here Friars erst had all some ; 
And still the place its use retains, 
We too try § Fryer’s Balsam.” 


April 24th.—As easy as child's play.—A sage and nice observer 
once declared that the hardest task which could be imposed upon the 
grown man’s strength, would be close imitation all the livelong day of 
every pastime, antic, gambol, action, nondescript and varied, which a 
healthy child will follow up with untamed pleasure and untired glee. 
Mark but his actions. 

See he climbs, and ever, where access is steepest, must he climb ; 
then he will crawl, and still the place selected is the least inviting, 
where scarce a bird might come, a mouse hope to creep. 

Anon the race—the streamlet—birds and their nursing nests—first 
feats of budding strength—young emulation of the man’s employ— 
anticipation free of future care in gravest mimicry; actions all in- 
finite, and each incessant; finger, foot, and eye, are all engaged, and 
tireless they, for “play can never tire !” "Thus is the ball kept up, 
till gentle sleep steals on, purloins his tiny strength, and binds his will 
with the sole bands (though silken) which can hold him from his 
play. 

And such the infant’s pastime ! 

April 25.—Cross Roads and Cross Questions.—Scene, a cross 
road, where four lanes meet—guide-post not a way, but the inscrip- 
tion is lost—time nightfall drizzling rain beginning to fall. Enter a 
gentleman on a tired horse, and a ragged boy, with a bird-elapper in 
his hand, and an empty bread-and-cheese wallet slung across his 
shoulders. 

Gent. (Gazing about him.) “ Which is the way to Enderby 7” 

Boy. (Staring at him.) “ Mavis, Bag, or Wood, sir ?” 

Gent. (Impatiently.) “ Which is the way to Ainderby ?” 

Boy. (Emphatically.) “ Mavis, Bag, or Wood, sir ?” 

Now there be three Enderbies, Mavis, Bag, and Wood. 

April 2.— The first free thought considered morally.—'Tis hard, 
perhaps, to call to mind the first coined money we possessed and used 
—the first free power our mind might exercise—the first young joy 
we gave, and wished to give—the first denial practised, and its cause 
—the first hope checked—the first exertion made, its moral motive, 
agents, and success—the first young whelming suffering, and now 
borne where felt, its influence, withering, wholesome, or serene—the 
first young wish, and its immense career—the first wide wonder, and 
its mazy train—the bitter first young grief, which seemed to stun the 
sense. But, oh! the first formed THOUGHT that springs untaught, 
unprompted, pure and fresh, within the untenanted breast! O for 
some moral chemistry to catch the subtle emanation, till we scan its 
tone !—some delicate agent to arrest its flight, but for a twinkling, 
till we look again, and from its breathing speculate the future life's 
aspect; the terror, bent, and probable course of the till now void 
mind, 
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O for some giant-power to seize the first tdea that awakes up- 
trammelled and uncrutched by older, trained mind—some cunning 
power to clasp it, till we analyze, and from its virgin tincture dare to 
paint the life it heralds—some eagle-wing, with strength to follow In 
its rapid course the infant thought’s first flight hence, In pure 
augury, we well might draw our moral omens ot the fate to come: 
might see new thoughts arise, expand, increase In power, and stretch ; 
might note the chain electric which conveys these airy nothings on 
their way, and from their outline stamp the tone of mind. 

April 27.—But spendthrifts that we be! we find no moral entry oj 
the thoughts of youth; their rich profusion tempting but to waste; 
their phaenix-attributes, which die but to increase in stretch and cir- 
cumstance—where are their records ? Say, is there no blossom from 
the first green germ ¢ No fruit, too, from that blossom ? No tower. 
ing tree to tell where, and what seed the young thought sowed; 
It needs no power eccentric to point out the fruits—we see them dail) 
in our moral walk ; perchance they clear the scholar’s rugged way, or 
they may strew the conquerors troubled path, or twine the poet’s 
wreath, or cluster always in advance of hot ambition’s grasp, or still 
the pulses of the martyred saint, or smooth the trembling steps of 
humble age. These, and their like, are the unnoted fruits of infancy’s 
first thought, like rainbows dying in the hue which lent first 
tincture to their ray and form. 

April 28.—* There's a language that’s mute.’—A gentleman one 
Sunday morning was attracted to watch a young country girl, on the 
high road trom the village to the church, by observing that she looked 
hither and thither, this way and that upon the road, as if she had lost 
her thimble. The bells were settling for prayers, and there was no 
one visible on the road, except the girl and the gentleman who re- 
cognised in her the errand maid of a neighbouring farmer. 

“ What are you looking for, my girl ?” asked the gentleman, as the 
damsel continued to pore along the dusty road. 

She answered gravely, “Sir, 1 am looking to see if my master be 
gone to church.” 

Now her master had a wooden leg 

April 29.—Sam Cooper again—There are no Sam Coopers now. 
The strain is lost, the race extinct ; he was a plodding money-making 
man of the old school, who went on quietly adding his field to field, 
till the once * home-close” grew a lumping farm. Still Sam was mute 
about his gainings ; no one knew what he gave, or spent, or made, ex- 
cept as acquisition tells her tale. I remember once, that having 
bought some land which replaced a piece which he had previously 
rented, Sam was thus addressed by a neighbouring farmer, who had 
succeeded him in the occupation of this same field. 

“Why, Mr. Cooper, that’s a brave piece of land down yonder—the 
twenty acres. Why, man, I've got full seven quarters of barley an 
acre off it this year, and that’s more that ever you did, I should 
guess. 

Sam made one of his own inimitable faces which spoke so plainly 
pity and contempt, and then replied, “ Z did not want my rent to be 
raised, neighbour—no doubt you do?” 
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Cooper was right : the next year an addition was laid on in con- 
sequence of this field's being so productive. Sam had got his seven 
quarters often, and sold it once too tor 5/. the quarter, but this he 
prudently kept to himself till his weak neighbour made it public. 
The only time when I remember Sam indulging in a modest boast, 
(one, perhaps, pardonable, if boasts be ever,) was when in his cups 
he owned that one wet harvest, when he had been extremely for- 
tunate and “beforehand” in the setting of his wheat, which made it 
soon snapt up in the market, and at a bonny price, he sold one 
hundred quarters of his own grown wheat at five guineas a quarter, 
and carried the whole product home in guineas tied in a cotton hand- 
kerchief that perhaps cost some thirteen pence when new. 

There are no Samuel Coopers now ! 

April 30.—How difhcult it is, immediately on your return home 
from a visit, to take up the thread of home interests, to splice in 
instantly with the odds and ends of home chit-chat and occupa- 
tions; this is still more evident and diflicult, if you have brought 
with you from your visits one of the last family with whom you 
sojourned, for then the recent subjects of discourse pass current 
between you two, and you alone, and thus the ball is kept up by 
you, till sometimes the members of the home circle feel aggrieved 
that you do not join heir game of conversation, or play one thes 
can join. 

May 1.—Advantages de treize ans.—There is a time in life, when, 
to speak figuratively, the mind's fortune ought to be made ; it is when, 
in the prime and flush of youth, we are admitted into the wealthy 
storehouses of improving conversation, without being required to 
bring our share to the public stock. Weare neither expected to buy 
nor sell, but we may get great gain. At no cost to ourselves, we see 
fine modes and manners, varieties of every differing kind, the light, 
the lively, erudite, or grave, amusing, graphic, learned, or polite ~ all 
are spread out for sample, for inspection, or for choice; then it be- 
hoves us to be watchful and observing, for easier ts it Aen to make a 
cool unbiassed choice, than when, in future years, we are the pro- 
minent actors, we are the purchasers, and we must then pay current 
coin, and also costly price: that price is character. 

May 2.—The tvo Legs. — An inexperienced young bride, being 
asked by her cook to choose her dinners during the honey-moon, was 
anxious that her ignorance should not peep out. She called to mind 
one dish, and one dish only, that she knew by name ; it was a safe one, 
and substantial too—* a leg of mutton.” 

So several days the leg of mutton came obedient to the mistress’s 
order. Perhaps the cook was weary of it; at last she ventured 
to inquire, “ Should you not like some other thing to-day, ma’am 7" 

“ Yes, let us have a leg of beef for change.” 

May 4.—Progress of Events.—Nothing that is really good ever 
retrogrades in the public mind. There are some ideas and subjects 
which require almost centuries to digest or pertect, but they are 
still proceeding ; and as | may need one hour to digest my dinner, 
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and my neighbour may require two, so do national subjects require 
short or long time with different classes to advance them to perfec- 
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tion. The Catholic question was in agitation fifty years before it Was 
carried, but it never died away, and scarcely slept. So with the 
Reform Bill, like a substance in the bed of a river, which is at first 
thrown therein, (perhaps by chance, stil! more likely apparently so,) 
it continues working its way to the surface, among the weeds or 
other obstructions in its way; these for a while prevail, but at length 
some fortunate impetus urges it to the surface, some bright gleam of 
light shows it clearly, and the thousand-eyed all are astonished that 
they never before saw its rights. 

May 5.—Phystognomy of Trees. Trees have their characteristics 
plainly stamped as have the human kind: the most respectable ave 
Thorns and Crabs, which have a very safe and solvent look about 
them, reminding us of well-tried bankers in their eve of ease: the 
twisted, knotted, gnarled, distorted branches, tell of sundry far-back 
trials of their strength with that tough tradesman Time. 

The Ash is vulgar—bole and branch and bough, all bear about 
them signs of every day—a humdrum steward with his bunch of 
keys. 

The White Birch is a beauty, with its dazzling stem, which shows 
and glistens in the glad sunlight, as beauties bask their loveliness in 
fashion’s sunny rays. 

The Willow by the stream is some dejected poet, sighing with the 
breeze, which makes sweet melody among the whispering leaves. 

The Oak is a fine commodore, and whether found near hill or vale, 
thrusts out his burly arms, and courts the public gaze with a frank 
hearty aspect, which would say, if leaves were always books, “ Here 
stand I, happy in glorious strength, which boy and man I still have 


joyed in.” 


The Poplar—(1 am sorry for it, for the tree is graceful,)—I am 
sorry, but the poplar is a spinster, always upright and tall, always 
most primly neat; (whoever hath seen littered poplar leaves?) always 
the first seen in the grove of trees, as spinsters are the first seen in 
society, yet always chill in looks, and somewhat scant of dress, with 
garments which assist not any slight neglect of nature. No dainty 
trimming of the bare outline—no waving drapery aids the tall thin 
stem—no branch eccentric shoots from either side—the poplar isa 
spinster. Near, ina dry warm corner, stands a vigorous tree; short, 
somewhat given to spread with fresh bright foliage, thickly clothing 
it,—this is the Syeamore, and none can name a tree more like a care- 
ful, cheerful, happy bachelor, always an old one—who can remem- 
ber baby Sycamore ? 

» * * *% 
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ITAL 


BY AN EXILPF. 
“ Post fata resurgens.” 


Down ina southern clime, amidst the silent waves of a tideless sea 
there lies a weary land, whose life is only in the past and the future. 
It is our purpose to interrogate the monuments of her past, to throw 
some light on the secrets of her future. 

For Italy has been of late the favourite haunt of idle strangers, 
who have judged in haste and prejudice, who have studied things, not 
men ; who have found no nation in Italy but the dust of nations. Bui 
we have looked to our country with the veneration of a son and the 
enthusiasm of a lover, we have mused on her ruins and shrines, we have 
mingled with the crowds of her cities, we have known enough of Italy 
to be proud of her memories, and to live on her hopes. | 

Thus, when endeavouring to engage public attention on so trite a 
theme as the history and literature of Lt: ily, it is with the hope that 
we may perhaps present an old subject under new points of view ; it 
is with the hope that from a rapid and general survey of [Italy as she 
has been, we may be naturally led to derive some illustrations of what 
she is, and some conjectures as to what she is to be. 

Our essay aims prince ipally to prote st against the sentence of those 
cold reasoners, who, by disheartening theories anticipating the decrees 
of Providence, have pronounced, “it is over for ever with Italy ;" for, 
however hard the hand of the Eternal may now weigh on that coun- 
try, it can never enter into his design utterly to erase from the list of 
nations that one, who has been re peatedly chi irged with the mission of 
rescuing the human tamilies from the errors and superstitions of the 
ages of darkness. 

lialy has long been made in England the theme for poesy and 
romance. Ter history and literature have given rise to valuable pro- 
ductions of a more serious mood. But foreign writers are apt to deal 
too rashly against a country who enjoys not even the privilege of 
pleading her cause by the organ of the press. Let then such of her 
sols be heard as misfortune “wal pli aced beyond reach of their censure 

at home; and be this the boast of old England, that she has opened the 
lists, and granted fair play to the op pressed of all countries, wherein 
to meet their enemies on neutral ground at equal weapons, until the 
day dawn when their contest of lite and death shall be fought ona 
different field, with arms of a different nature. 

ltaly, in modern civilisation the eldest of countries, exhibits in her 
outward aspect the long ravages of age. Ruins of forums and aque- 
ducts, arches of brid ges and mausoleums, cothic castles and temples, 
nunneries, dungeons, Madonnas and Venuses, the wrecks of all wor- 
sips and governments, all crushed in a common heap, mouldering in 
i general dissolution. Such is old Italy. But among those ruins a 
lew warm, confiding hearts mav be seen, impatient of that lingering 
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decay, hastening the work of time, trampling those remains with dis- 
dain, to level them to the ground, a basis for new edifices ; young 
believers, firm in the opinion of an approaching redemption, youne 
thinkers exulting in the eternal reproduction of all things. Such is 
young Italy, the elements of Italy in ages to come. 
" It is not difficult for a candid observer to recognise in that country 
an ave of transition. Such is, in fact, the condition of all Europe ; 
but in other countries it is a question of democracy or aristocracy, of 
reforms and constitutions; in Italy it is a question of existence. The 
revolution of Italy must be a total subversion of all social orders ; it 
is not to be effected by sects or conspiracies, not: by fortuitous inci- 
dents of wars, or changes of dynasties ; it must arise from the re- 
casting of the individual and national character, from the enlightened 
resentment of masses, from the sympathy of an immense compact 
population, from the resources of a rich soil, from the seeds sown by 
Ey, a liberal, refined civilisation, developed in’ several unsuccessful 
tL attempts, and strengthened by insane persecutions. 
I) a Few countries have, in the course of the last fifty years—we mean 
, the age of Napoleon—undergone a more total revolution than Italy. 
: Her political divisions and boundaries are indeed nearly the same, 
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i ie with the exception, perhaps, of Venice and Genoa, the last leaves 
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hanging on a withered branch, destined to drop at the first blast of 

1 November ; but all the notions, the morals, the passions, the prejudices 

| . and superstitions, the popular festivals and spectacles, have either been 

4 entirely abolished, or changed in their nature and object, or have given 

Phy place to others of an entirely opposite character. From the days of 

ik Charles V. to the end of the last century, Italy had undergone a rapid, 

ap yet imperceptible decline; her sky smiled as brightly as ever, her cli- 

) mate was as mild. A privileged land, removed from all cares of political 

 ] existence, she went on with dances and music, happy in her igno- 

rance, sleeping in the intoxication of uninterrupted prosperity. Used 

H to the scourges of invasion, passive in all rivalries among her neigh- 

r bours, schooled to suffer and to forget, she consoled herself for the 

evils inflicted by foreigners, with the old saying, that her land was 

; destined to be the tomb of her conquerors. ‘The first spring shower 

| washed away the blood with which the invaders had stained the green 

r enamel of her plains; the first harvest, luxuriant from a soil enriched 

by French and German corpsts, made up for the dearth occasioned 

by the waste of a hungry soldiery ; and the sons of the south took up 

again their guitars, wiped away their tears, and sang anew, like a 
+ | cloud of birds when the tempest is over. ; 

Such were not the consequences of the late wars; her neighbours 

f were envious of that uninterrupted enjoyment ; the serpent intruded 

himself into the Eden of Europe. ‘The French philosophers per- 

suaded the [talans they were too happy, and they envied the tempests 

of France, as if tired of happiness. The French, wanting aid from 

r every quarter, hailed the awakening of Italy. They cave her a 

standard ; they girt her sons with the weapons of war; 'thev seated 

them in senates and parliaments. They dusted the iron crown of the 

Lombards, and placed it on the brow of one of her islanders. The 

Italians started up ; they believed, they followed, they fought. De- 
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ceived by the French, they turned to the Austrians—betrayed by the 
Austrians, they came back to the French. There ensued a series ot 
deception and perfidy, of blind confidence and disappointment ; and 
when the Italians, weary, dejected, and ravaged, lay down abandoned 
to their bitter reflections, an awful truth shone in its full evidence, 
the only price for torrents of blood—that beyond the Alps they had 
nothing but enemies. The reaction was long and severe. ‘To those 
few years of raving intoxication, lethargy succeeded, and nothing- 
ness. ‘The sword was taken from the side of the brave, the lips of the 
wise were closed; all was settled, and silenced, and fettered, but thought. 

Thought remained anxious, sleepless, rebellious; with a grin, 
severe monitor behind—Memory, and a rosy syren before—liope, 
always within his reach, always receding from his embrace ; and he 
sat a tyrant of the soul, preyed upon the heart of the young, of the 
brave, of the lovely, choosing his victims with the cruel sagacity of 
the vampire, and he strewed their couches with thorns, and sprinkled 
their feasts with poison, and snatched from their hands the cup of 
pleasure. “Italians!” he cried, “remember what you have been, 
what you are, what you must be. Is it thus on the dust of heroes, - 
is it in the fairest of lands, that you drag on days of abjectness : 
Will you never afford a better spectacle to the nations than mas- 
querades and processions of monks ? Will you never go out among 
strangers, except as fiddlers and limners? England and France are 
subduing deserts and oceans; Germany flourishes in science and 
letters. The sons of the north are snatching from your hands the 
sceptre of the arts. What is to become of Italy? Shall her name 
be buried under these ruins, to which you cling with the fondness of 
a fallen noble, prouder of the escutcheon, and of the portraits of his 
ancestors, in proportion as he degenerates from them? Shall it be 
said of her sons that they have made their own destiny, and they 
groan under a yoke they have merited 7” 

Such is the bitter chagrin to which the Italians have been left, from 
the ephemeral excitement arising from the revolutionary ideas of the 
late convulsions of Europe. The nation at large has assumed a 
serious and sullen countenance. ‘The revels of the carnivals have lost 
their attraction; that slow and silent disease, that atrabilarious frenzy 
—politics, pervades all ranks, exhibiting a striking contrast with the 
radiant and harmonious gaiety of heaven and earth. Morals gain by 
that melancholy mood, and studies come off conquerors over all obsta- 
cles raised against them. 

Unfortunately the rulers have not been capable of justly appre- 
ciating the new ideas and wants of the age. Instead of encouraging 
those awakening energies, and directing them to noble pursuits, they 
have been alarmed at the prevailing restlessness of mind; they 
have apprehended in it the germs of social dissolution. ‘They have 
declared war to the movement, but the movement is dragging and 
involving them in spite of themselves. ‘They have shed blood lavishly, 
they have raised an insurmountable barrier against all possible recon- 
ciliation. Now both parties have recognised and counted each other. 
They lie in presence, with their arms by their side, waiting for the 
signal of combat. 
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Meanwhile the land is sterile of events ; all is mute, and sad as in 
the calm that precedes the storm. Every one recognises an age of 
transition, of preparation. Every one feels that Italy has no lonver 
anv lower degree of dejection to sink into; that, according to the 
rules of Providence, she has a right to look to the future for brighter 
days: that all her sons are natural brothers and allies, that their 
enemy is the same, and their cause one; that God was pleased to 
associate them in common sufferings, that they might aspire to a 
common redemption 

Literature, as well as commerce, industry, and all the fine arts 
except music, are unproductive. All is paralysed by the great Crisis 
that the clemency of Heaven has finally matured. Italian literature 
in our davs is one of constraint and discontent, of transition and ex- 
pectation, reluctant and murmuring, stifled and tortured. A proud 
enthusiasm has given a strange relish for silence and melancholy. 
The Italian bards rend the chords of their harps, shaking their heads 
with a sullen disdain. “No,” they exclaim, “we shall not sing the 
lays of our land for the gratification of strangers; we shall not soothe 
with our verses the toils of bondmen. Let the brightness of our skies 
be clouded ; let the fire be quenched in the eyes of the daughters 
of Italy; the pure enjoyment of the treasures of nature are the ex- 
clusive possession of noble souls; the smiles of beauty are the sacred 
reward for high deeds ; the songs of the troubadour are reserved for 
the delight of the brave, that dare to rival his heroes.” ‘The voice of 
the Italian bards is mute; they seek the solitude of their groves, the 
stillness of their ruins, refusing utterance to their sorrows, and obsti- 
nately feeding upon them; or they carry their chagrin beyond moun- 
tains and seas, roaming from land to land, among strangers who cannot 
understand them, to pine away slowly and die, like an exotic plant, 
drinking a scanty ray through the panes of a hot-house, drooping its 
head on its consumptive stem, and yielding life without struggle or 
regret. 

But letters in Italy are undergoing the same silent and rapid revo- 
lution that we have noticed in politics. In literature also there is an 
old and a young Italy; there are the ideas of the old social world, and 
the wants of the new; there are classics and romantics. The spirit 
of pedantry that insinuated itself into Italian literature, even from its 
primitive era, had by degrees deprived it of all influence on the pro- 
gress of society. Men of letters, mustered up in their academical 
ranks, abstracted themselves from life, and lived in the past. Hence, 
by a strange anomaly, literature had remained behind the age, and 
foregone its true mission. It had become a luxury, a privilege. It 
slackened in proportion with all national energy, and either languished 
in the vain contemplative speculations of the ‘solitary scholar, or was 
turned by the wily tyrant into an instrument of corruption and con- 
nivance. The prince threw gold at the feet of the bard, and the 
bard stooped to gather it. Art became a trade; academies were 
opened, and sent forth rhymesmiths by the score. Pedantry dictated 
its laws uncontrolled; the bed of Procustes was produced, and all 
capacities were stretched and mutilated, according to the academical 
pattern. : 
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This spirit of classicism, this retrospective literature, had reached 
its highest pitch of success towards the close of the last century. 
lt taught that the Greeks and Latins, issuing more freshly trom the 
hands of nature, free from all mixture, free from all specious refine- 
ments of an artificial culture, had contemplated and painted nature in 
her native innocence and graces, smiling with the roses, fragrant with 
the pe fumes of the hap py climes of the East; that an instinctive 
taste for order, proportion, and symmetry, for justness and measure, 
had early, and, as it were, instinctively, determined for them the con- 
fines of the beautiful, and natur: ally ‘dictated the rules of unity for 
their poems and dramas, with the same judgment that had presided 
over the construction of their temples and theatres. It taught that 
Italy was by birthright a classic land, a vast museum of classic re- 
mains and memorials ; that her children had inherited that e Xquisite 
organization, and that sober imagination, by which their fathers had 
chosen to restrain themselves within certain limits, had combined 
union with vastness and variety, and raised edifices, which are. still 
braving the redoubled efforts of time and man; that the imagination 
of the northern nations is gloomy, their traditions dark and dreary, 
like the aspect of their forests, their fancies heavy and dull, like the 
frown of their sky; that in subjects derived from modern history there 
is too much matter-of-fact prosaic notoriety, ever to afford room for 
poetical fictions ; that the specul; itive sciences have despoiled the 
satay world of its most charming illusions ; that poetry, like paint- 

ng, loves to contemplate objects fading i in the distance, and involved 
ina mysterious twilight. It was added. with a strange mixture of 
hypoc risy and cowardice, that the christian religion is too awful a sub- 
ject, and modern patriotism too delicate, to be prostituted to poetical 
dreams, to become an object of scofling profanation, or a source of 
revolutionary effervescence. 

On the other hand, the new school (it matters not whether we call 
it romantic or aonegennnene) have proclaimed that literature must be 
lite, and take the !ead in the progress of society ; that it must belong 
to the age and nation for which it is produced ; that it must divine 
the spirit of the times, and go before it; that religion is poetry, and 
can devine more evidence from the warmest inspiri ations than from the 
most subtle arguments; that among the ancients the types of the 
beautiful had something too ideal, too abstract, too general ; that their 
poetry was etching, chiselling, not painting ; that their notions of sym- 
metry and harmony, their ‘nat of the three unities, depended on local 
circumstances—on the measure of their rhythm, on the shape of their 
stage; but that order prese ribes no scale of dimensions, that unity is 
not incompatible with immensity, n ty; that immensity is the compre- 
hension of all unities; that the ancients spoke to the imagination or 
to the senses, not to the heart; that their feelings had too much of 
earth, while our affections have been sanctified and ennobled by the 
influence of a pure religion and the progressive re ‘finement of manners ; 
that the Pagan sought all enjoyment in this wor ld, while the Christian 
places all his expectations be yondit; that, independent of all reasonings, 
ek, age must be represented by its own literature ; that we may 
take e¢ advantave -of the inheritance of past ages, since it has been pro- 
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videntially preserved, but we must have our own productions, and 
build in our turn for posterity. . ; 

These theories, radiant with the light of truth, flattering the revo- 
lutionary mood which agitates the mind in Italy, have visibly prevailed 
over the most active part of the population, the young : and as the 
jealous governments, by their vandalic reforms ot the universities, and 
by the censure of the press, are waging an obstinate war against 
Kiomanticism, it ensues that there is no literature in Italy, and never 
shall there be any until letters have assumed their place in society, 
and a new independent literature shall arise, the literature of action 
and life. 

Now it is precisely in this unsettled state of ephemeral repose, in 
this kind of inter-act between the past and the future state of things, 
in this epoch of annihilation and sterility, that we deem it opportune 
to study the moral, politic, and literary state of Italy in bygone ages. 
The history of nations is naturally divided into so many distinct 
epochs ; the same or analogous revolutions take place in regular periods, 


and their history is never so well studied as during those intervals of 


silence and torpor during which the exhausted nation supplies its 
empty veins with new blood, and acquires strength for new action ; 
as the geologist, who would explore the crater of a volcano, must 


wait for an interval in which the mountain lies still and cold, as if 


spent by the last eruption, and preparing in silence and darkness the 
glowing materials for the new one. ‘There is, we repeat it, there is 
no present in Italy. She has arrived at the end of a weary day, and 
rests from her toils and sufferings : to-morrow she will awake a differ- 
ent being, and pursue a new, perhaps an opposite course. Let those 
who wish to foretell her new destinies study her past vicissitudes. Let 
our inquiries on the ages of Dante, Michae! Angelo, and Galileo, teach 
us what is to be expected of their descendants ; for there is, even in 
the most distant and disparate events, an admirable chain of causes 
and effects, some links of which it is not always impossible for human 
shortsightedness to trace. ; 

There are valuable works published in all languages on the history 
and literature of Italy. But both subjects have become of late a new 
study. The republic of letters has been formed into a vast association, 
which tends to bring all branches of learning under one common point 
of view. In ancient times each science stood by itself; they were 
placed by the side of each other, without link of connexion, without 
mutual relation to each other. 

But, in our days, he who knows anything must know everything. 
Studies have taken an encyclopedical turn. We reduce each science 
to a system, and refer all sciences to a general system. We compress 
the huge tolios of our fathers within the harrow compass of a manual, 


wnd we add to the manual an index that can spare us the trouble of 


ar 


voing through it. This is evidently the result of a vital change in the 
general turn of thought. Men and things diminish and fade in the 
distance of time as well as of space. The importance that we attach 
to contemporancous events and productions renders us blind as to 
their probable value in the eyes of posterity. This was especially the 
case in the stagnating age that preceded the French revolution. The 
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general culture and refinement of that epoch had a natural tendency 
to treasure up memorials and books with indiscriminate diligence. The 
spirit of pedantry, bringing all minds to a common level, encouraged 
the efforts of mediocrity, and the gilded chariot of fame was turned 
into a mercenary omnibus, taking up passengers at every turning of 
the road. 

‘The present generation, the posterity of the age of Napoleon, en- 
gaged in hard struggles of vital importance, have learned how to eco- 
nomise time and labour. History, in our days, intimately associated 
with philosophy, only studies the causes and effects of the principal 
events that affect the general course of social progress, and lets details 
fall into their relative insignificance. Literature contemplates the 
works of those few sovereign minds that gave the writings of their 
age and country characteristical features, and turns with a look of con- 
tempt from the servile crowd of imitators. It hushes the mocking- 
birds, to let the nightingales be heard alone. Out of a whole library, 
modern criticism only selects a few volumes; out of a firmament 
crowded with planets and satellites, it numbers only twenty or thirty 
stars of the first magnitude. The noble efforts of some illustrious 
German critics have shown that the history of literature can only be 
turned to profitable purposes, if considered as connected with the 
times in which it flourished, and with the political events that exerted 
a most powerful influence on its progress or decline, without which 
such works would only be mere lists of names, titles, and dates, void 
of interest and salutary instruction. 

We wish to be understood that we are not writing the history of 
Italy or of her literature; we are only giving some considerations on 
both subjects, as essentially connected together; we are studying the 
sources of Italian greatness in the middle and modern ages, and of its 
gradual downfal, endeavouring to refer all we know of the past, as a 
lesson for the present and future. 

We shall not dwell long on the ever new and ever increasing im- 
portance of the study of this old subject. The history of Italy, from 
the extinction of the Roman empire to the fall of Napoleon, offers the 
advantage of a complete drama, which we are enabled to embrace at 
a single glance. The other nations of Europe are rapidly advancing 
in their career. Italy has stopped at the end of her long evolution, 
and when she starts once more it will be on a different orbit, 

The history and the literature of Italy, from the earliest revival of 
civilisation in the middle ages down to the age of Leo X., can be fairly 
considered as the history of the progress of the human mind in all the 
christian world. The seeds of civil and religious liberty were first 
developed on Italian soil ; all branches of industry and commerce, of 
letters, and arts, had reached their meridian splendour in that country 
two long centuries ere a faint twilight began to break through the 
darkness that reigned on the other side of the Alps. ‘True, if Italy 
has sowed, others have reaped—what Italy only began, other nations, 
under better auspices, are now happily accomplishing. ‘True, after 
that first impulse, her activity has gradually slackened, and she has 
now—(we hear it so frequently repeated that we must have learnt 
it by heart)—she has now been left far behind the hindmost of her 
neighbours. 
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Still a time has been when she was ruler and mistress, and to that 
time other nations must look back, if they wish to know their own 
history. They cannot well understand their own moral and civil 
institutions without remounting to their sources ; they cannot value the 
productions of genius in their own countries, without knowing the full 
extent of their debt towards that country where genius winged its 
first flight. ; . 

There are many prejudices extant in Europe against Italy, against 
the ignorance, the corruption, the demoralisation of her inhabitants; 
but it is also as generally acknowledged that Italians improve on a 
closer acquaintance, and we know of no example of a foreigner who, 
after having studied the history and literature of Italy, has not changed 
his unkind feelings into the warmest admiration and sympathy. 

It is not, after mature examination, difficult to perceive how the 
subject presents itself’ under a natural division, how the grand chain 
of events that crowded upon each other in that formerly so busy 
country, how the annals of so many republics and states, and, we may 
say, of so many nations, living on the same land and speaking one 
language, can, however, be reduced to a rational system, according as 
these infinite divisions and subdivisions offer some general points for 
analytical survey. Abandoning, therefore, the most approved plans 
hitherto followed in all works on the subject, we shall attempt to divide 
the history and literature of Italy into five distinct eras. 

I. The first will embrace the middle ages, or the age of darkness. 
This epoch will comprehend the history of the Italian nations from 
the time when they sprang vigorously forth from the mixture of the 
northern and eastern invaders with the remains of the Roman world: 
it will remount to the sources of modern institutions, manners, and 
feelings, such as they arose from the contact of the rude but active 

temper of the conquerors with the corrupted but enlightened manners 
of the conquered: it will examine the influence exerted upon both by 
a new religion, which came to soothe, to level, to heal ; and, sketching 
the course of events, it will disclose by what providential magistery 
the new seeds of liberty and independence were gradually developed 
—-how, after long struggles between Goths and Greeks, between 
Lombards and Franks, after long domestic quarrels between popes and 
emperors, between kings and vassals, equally tending to disgrace the 
monarchical, the feudal, and the papal system, the popular element 
was roused from silence in the ardent Lombard and Tuscan cities, 
that element which a long age of usurpation seemed to have eftaced 
trom the body politic, and erased trom the memory of mankind ; it will 
relate how the ancient seeds of Greek and Roman lore, buried under 
the barbaric alluvions, began slowly to germinate in the theological 
and philosophical universities instituted by Charlemagne and his suc- 
cessors ; it will give a short account of the semi-barbarous writings of 
the fathers of the church, of the monkish chronicles of the middle 
ULES, and of the more active and live pursuits of the doctors of law in 
the universities of the new ly-« mancipated republics ; it will watch the 
rise and progress of the modern Italian language, making its way with 
difficulty through the obstacles that a narrow-minded pedantry ‘raised 
against it, announce that the present was to bid adieu to the past, 
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and that a new nation was formed. It will examine what influence 
the glowing poetry of the Arabians and Provencals, and the warlike 
songs and gloomy superstitions of the Germans and Normans, may 
have exe ‘rted on the future start of Italian genius, and what share the 
French trouveres and troubadours have a right to claim in the glory 
of Petrarca and Ariosto. > 
From such a long course of events, and from so many heterogene- 
ous elements, Nature proceeded to the formation of the age of Dante. 
Il. The second epoch, Italy, in the age of liberty, embraces the 
clories of the Italian republics from the first sanctioning of the inde- 
pendence of the Lombard cities at the peace of Constance in 1183, 
down to the last agony of hberty in Florence under the repeated 
assaults of papal pe rfidy and imperial violence in 1537. This is the 
epoch the great history of Sismondi has illustrated. It is an age of 
strife and movement, of energy and enthusiasm, of blindness and 
ferocity. A youthful nation, infatuated with the conscience of her 
own vigour, restless, credulous, discord exhausts her forces to her own 
destruction. Liberty is no sooner secured than abused. Feudal and 
democratic elements, Guelphs and Ghibelines, popes and anti-popes, 
crusades and heresies, feuds between neighbouring cities, factions 
within the walls of the same city, turn the whole country into a vast 
field of battle. Meanwhile a confused mass of Roman and barbaric 
institutions, the collision of a hundred undefined and contradictory 
rights and privileges, hurry on the social order to its final dissolution, 
until at length every one of those inconsiderate republic s, at different 
intervals, falls a prey to the tyrant it had nourished in its bosom. But 
the spirit of liberty breathed over the land—the energies of those 
disorderly states increased and redoubled in these obstinate struggles. 
Venice, Genoa, and Pisa, divided the empire of the seas. The manu- 
factures of Milan and Florence supplied all Europe. Italian fleets and 
chivalry retreated, the last of all from Palestine ; Italian squadrons 
routed the Saracens in Sicily, Sardinia, and Spain, and letters and arts 
shone with so intense a lusts eC th: it no length of time will ever eclipse it. 
From the silence of the cloisters where it lay confined, a sterile 
privilege of sickly old men, the new literature started \ito life, wild 
und fiery as the stormy age which it was called to enlighten; a 
blessed age, when the heart of the writer was glowing, and the hand 
trembling with the agitation of public life, when the scholar was at 
once a citizen, a warrior, a magistrate, when genius moved uncon- 
fined in its orbit, and obeyed no laws but the flight of its inspiration. 
This was the literature of the a we of Dante. It embraced the whole 
of the fourteenth century, but it descended also partially through the 
following epochs, wherever a faint breath of liberty was found to 
to ster it; it developed itself afresh during the last struggles of Florence 
in the pages of Machiavelli and Vare hi; it animated the canvass of 
“weit and the marble of Michael Angelo; it led, in different pur- 
suits, the last Italian heroes, Colonna, Strozzi, Doria, and Dandolo, 
to their daring exploits; and the Italian navigators, Columbus, 
Amerigo, and the Cabots, to their venturous cruises. : 
ltl. The third period, the age of domestic tyranny, the age of the 
Este and the Medici, which, to adopt the common phrase, we shall 
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call * the age of splendour,” commenced at the court of the first Cos. 
mo and his grandson Lorenzo dei Medici, and embraced those golden 
ages of Leo X., of the first and second Alphonso of Ferrara, dow n 
to the last patronage granted to literature by the Dukes ot Savoy, 


by the patrician aristocracy at Venice, and at Rome in the days of 


Queen Christina of Sweden. From their raging anarchy the Lom. 
bard and Tuscan republics had passed under a yoke of terror and 
blood; the usurpers of their liberties, monsters in human shape, the 
annals of whose dominion history blushes to relate, still obeying 
the public taste for letters and arts, and the spirit of grandeur and 
liberality, which they inherited from the republics, and which they 
turned intu one of the most efficient instruments of tyranny, they 
spread over their age a dazzling lustre, which, as it then blinded the 
people to their true interests, and reconciled them to their gilded 
chains, so it misleads even now, not unfrequently, the judgment 
of posterity. 

Literature now abode in the courts of Augustus and Mecwnas. 
The charms of poetry and eloquence learned to dress flattery in all 
the pomp of a courtly garb. It was an age of theatres and acade- 
mies, of refinement and luxury, of ebriety and extravagance. 

As the abuse of liberty had led the Italian republics to an imma- 
ture death, so the abuse of learning had, at the beginning of this 
period, suffocated Italian literature, which in its outset had soared so 
high, owing principally to the heroic efforts of Petrarca, Boccaccio, 
and their contemporaries, by whom the relics of Greek and Roman lore 
had been rescued from the oblivious dust of the middle ages. From that 
moment classical studies absorbed all attention; and all literary capa- 
cities in Italy, especially the illustrious friends and guests ef Cosmo 
dei Medici, conspired to the deplorable attempt of reviving the dead 
languages, to the proscription of the living; and while filling the 
libraries with a vast number of Greek and Latin volumes, they lefta 
blank of a hundred years in the national literature, which was sunk 
and lost, for all that long interval, like the Rhone near Geneva. 

Lorenzo dei Medici, at length anxious to secure his throne upon 
the basis of popular favour, laboured with his gay retinue at the revival 
of popular songs. ‘The Este in Ferrara, and the Gonzaga in Mantua, 
opened a stage for dramas and pastorals.” Chivalry having reached 
its last period, the Italian minstrels—Boiardo, Ariosto, and ‘Tasso— 
endeavoured to revive it in their strains. But with the academies 
the spirit of imitation and servility had already corrupted literature 
in its new sources, and clipped the wings of spontaneous genius. 
Che sweet effusions of Petrarca, and the sublimest masterpieces of 
the Greek stage, were reproduced to infinity in languid and dull pa- 
rodies by the refined but enervated crowds of the academies, and the 
ever-warbling swains of Arcadia. 

Meanwhile, deterred from the cultivation of letters by the war 
that had been of late waged against thought, the gentle hearts of 
Raphael and Correggio turned to a more harmless and mute wav of 
expansion, to the contemplation and the reproduction of the beautiful 
in the tine arts, an enthusiasm which could no longer find nourish- 
ment in the debates of public life ; while other spirits of a more ardent 
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temper, impatient of unaccustomed subjection at home, carried 
among strangers their restless genius, inspired them with their thirst 
for bold enterprises, guided them to new discoveries by land and by 
sea, or spread among them the sparkle of light which they had taken 
from the sun of their country. 

[V. Next came the age of foreign dominion, or the age of decline. 
It commenced with the first invasion of Charles VIII. of France, and 
ended with the epoch of the French revolution. It was a succession 
of inroads of French and Spaniards, Swiss and Austrians, by turns 
invited and expelled by Italian apostates, until the deluded sons of 
Italy were forced to acknowledge a master in each of the auxiliaries 
thev had the imprudence to evoke. Yet neither was this deplorable 
period destitute of high interest, nor did Italian independence set 
without leaving glorious records. ‘The complete subjection of Italy 
was the work of three centuries, and the present generation have 
witnessed the last strokes that were struck at it. All this long 
interval was a progressive school of degradation and baseness, a state 
of society verging to its utmost decay; an age in which men lost all 
energy, even for crime. Such was Italy in the hands of strangers, 
for wherever a spark of independence sti!l fluttered, there the Italian 
spirit renewed its prodigies of valour; and the long struggles of 
Venice against the Ottoman powers, the wars of the house of Savoy 
against France and Austria, and the frequent revolts at Naples, 
Milan, and Genoa, against inquisition and despotism, manifestly re- 
vealed a nation crushed, not subdued—slumbering, not dead. 

Letters shared in the universal infirmity. It was a literature of 
ingifisitors and jesuits, of fetters and fagots. It had its origin 
among the extravagances of Marini, it ended with the effeminacies 
of Metastasio, and the obscenities of Casti. Not, however, without 
exceptions: Filicaia and Fulvio Testi, Sarpi and Carnesecchi, and a 
few other lofty minds, attested that the overflowing corruption had 
not reached the highest summits; for the human mind, when once 
roused, cannot be so suddenly repressed, and it turns with redoubled 
activity to open new ways in proportion as the old ones are closed 
against it. By the side of the all-chilling Academia della Crusca, the 
heroic associations for the promotion of science and experiments in 
natural philosophy, dei Lincei and Del Cimento rose, fought, and 
suffered; and while Marini abused his genius to dazzle his age with 
the tinsel of his verses, Galileo amazed the earth with his &dings 
from heaven. 

V. The fifth and last epoch, which we would call Italy at her re- 
awakening, dated from the days of Ferdinand and Leopold of Tus- 
cany, of Francis I. and Joseph II. of Austria, and descended through 
the convulsions of the French revolution to the present times. At 
was an age of reaction and recovery, of disgust, of repentance. l'o 
the blind and savage yoke of the Spaniards had succeeded the tardy 
and sleepy rule of the Austrians. The last descendants of the 
Italian reigning families had dropped one by one, for want of success 
sion. ‘The new rulers, by the enjoyment of a long peace, and by the 
general relaxation of manners, being now in a state of complete se- 
curity, had remitted the bloody policy on which their predeces- 
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sors had based their throne. While some of them indulged in child. 
ish but innocent pastimes, others busied themselves with political 
and religious reforms. A new spirit of life dev eloped itself in the phi. 
losophical works of Vico, Beccaria, Filangert, and Mario Pagano, 
and in the historical pages of the hero and martyr Giannone : it found 
a more virtual utterance in the verses of the austere Parini, and in the 
brazen scenes of the stern genius of Alfieri. 

Thus geniuses of the highest standing, encouraging and enlight- 
ening the royal reformers in their pious intentions, had commenced 
in the ideas of mankind a general revolution, embracing the whole 
theory of government and legislation; and the age was, perhaps, not far 
off, in which Italy might have reaped the highest advantages from that 
generous emulation between mind and power, between the governed 
and the governors, for the promotion of public welfare, had not the 
all-demolishing philosophy of Rousseau and Voltaire—had not the 
storms that roared on the other side of the Alps—had not the natural 
impatience of that nation, destined to take the lead of the movement 
in Europe, only to the ruin of her own affairs, and of others, hurried on 
all things for the worst, involving in her convulsions, Italy her rulers, 
her philosophers, and their salutary projects. As soon as the general 
catastrophe of the French revolution had arrived, the new democracy 
imported trom Paris, and the new flame of military glory, left but little 
leigure for thought. ‘The brightest minds abandoned themselves to 
the seducing dreams of specious Utopias, they were hurried on from 
hope to hope, and trom disappointment to disappointment, until they 
found themselves and their country precipitated into a lower abyss 
than that from which they had so late and so slowly begun to 
emerge. 

Sull, as it is among the sublimest ways of Divine Providence to 
prepare the greatest results for the welfare of the nations of the earth 
in and from their deepest calamities, so it was only when, at the fall 
of Napoleon, the last traces of Italian existence were nominally and 
eflectually blotted out in the final fate of Venice and Genoa—it was 
only when it was evident that Austria had power to drive her artil- 
lery trom one end of the Peninsula to the other—that the name of 
Italy began to sound dear, glorious and sacred, though undefined, 
vague, and new in the ears of her sons, and that the desire and will 
arose In their hearts, ardent, eternal, inextinguishable, of having an 
Italy . - 

Italian literature marked but little progress in the days of the 
bre nch revolution. But the powerful influence it began to reassume 
in the turmoils of those rapid commotions, the enthusiastic and chi- 
valrous character of Ugo Foscolo shining to so great an advantage by 
he side of the versatile courtiers of Napoleon, Cesarotti and Monti, 


the 
‘ . P “ry | : . S ° bd 
and ot the harmless but inactive dreamer Pindemonte, raised and 


dignified the trade 
patriotism, as minstrelsy was once associated with all the splendour 
of chivalry: and Italian literature gradually assumed that militant, 
martyr-like mood that alone befits an age of redemption. 

What the thinkers of the age of Leopold of Tuscany had prepared, 
what the warriors of the age of Napoleon had hastened, the martyrs 
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of our age are drawing to a close. The revolutions of Naples and 
Turin in 1820, the insurrections of Romagna, Modena, and Parma 
in INBl, the attempts of Savoy in the following years, are not the 
battles that Italy fights for her regeneration. ‘They are only the 
symptoms of a fever that is burning in all her veins, and that must 
have frequent though ill-timed explosions. Italy has not yet entered 
the field: hitherto she has only shed the expiatory blood of victims 
to sanctify her cause before heaven and earth, and the struggle has 
been confined within the walls of the dungeons of Spielberg, and to 
the foot of the scaffolds of Modena. 

Italian literature in our age recommends itself rather to the sym- 
pathy than to the admiration of strangers. It cannot stand the com- 
parison of England and Germany, it cannot range by the side of past 
ages. It is comparatively sterile and silent, but it is equally uncon- 
taminated and pure ; but it follows its straightforward course, fearless 
of the frowns of tyranny, until its sacred mission be accomplished, 
and that vengeance of Heaven, that visits the misdeeds of our fore- 
fathers farther down than the fourth generation, be finally sa- 
tistied. 

The fate of the editors of the Conciliatore, of the Antologia, and 
other organs of public opinion, evidently shows what chance there re- 
mains for the champions of truth; the fortunes of Foscolo, Pellico, 
Botta, and a hundred others, can prove how dangerous it is in that 
country to raise one’s head above the common level; and the suspi- 
cion and espionage hovering above such as have hitherto escaped un- 
injured, leave little to be envied by their brothers in exile abroad. 

But we have reason, perhaps, to rejoice at such a state of extreme 
violence; for only in extreme evils extreme remedies are found. 
That hand that roused Italy from the desolation of the middle ages, 
that stamped in the serene brow of that queen of nations * lsto per- 
petua,” is hastening to her rescue. Italy has more than once lan- 
euished and revived, and she never sank from her glories without 
rising younger and greater. 

The phaenix has been consumed upon her funeral pyre. Her last 
breath has vanished in the air with the smoke of her ashes; but the 
dawn breaks; the first rays of the sun are falling upon the desolate 
hearth; their ashes begin to heave, and from their bosom the new 
bird springs forth with luxuriant plumage, displaying her bold 
flight, with her eyes fixed on that sun from which she derived her 
origin, 
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THE WREATH. 
TO ARIEL. 


Courp I call thy minionsup 

From “ cowslip’s bell”’* and tulip’s cup ; 

Where laughingly in sport they lurk, 

‘Till thou hast summon’d them to work, Th 
Or dance on the enamell’d green 


By softest moonlight’s silvery sheen ; “ 
I'd bid thy vassal spirits go, ; 
Both gnome and sylph, where fountains flow, tN 
And crystal brook, where berries dip, its 
Whose scarlet rivals their own lip, ad 
To pluck and bring the clusters straight bu 
For thee, as in an arrow’s flight ; ap 
And archly glad, address thee so— tri 
“ Do you love me, master? No?” fy 

With these they should festoon thine arm, 

And heighten out its latent charm. wr 
But had I thine own wing of speed, to 
To top the cliff, to skim the mead, st 
To slant like lightning o’er the main, er 
And glide along each Indian plain ; ra 
And thence, “ or ere your pulse should beat,” a 
To Araby the blest retreat, 
Her spicy glades to traverse o'er, “ 
And from her odoriferous shore ” 
Pluck each blossom rich and rare ni 
That with its perfume woos the air ; nM 
I'd weave a wreath whose breathe and hue au 
Should add another charm to you. St 
Lotus from the Ganges’ bank, ‘| 
Where its sullen tide it drank. b 
Rose, of soft exotic grace 
Bending down to touch thy face. ’ 
Jessamine, whose fresh-blown flower, ) 
Gather'd from the scented bower, | n 
Had closed its bud against the bee, * v 
And kept its fragrance all for thee. d 
Sweet geranium’s crimson’d hue, 0 
Bright with spangling drops of dew, 


Jealous of the beams hard by 
That radiate from thy hazel eye. 7 
Convolv'lus last, with easy fall, ' 
Should wind his stem around them all ; ; 
Some emblem in his fold to trace, I 
Of thy soft form and pliant grace. 

This should be that wreath of mine 

To bind those golden locks of thine. 


ii. 


Uhe quotations are from Ariel's part in “ The Tempest.” 
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BARONIAL RESIDENCES IN THE NORTH OF 
SCOTLAND. 


No. II. 
CAWDOR CASTLE, THE SEAT OF THE EARL OF CAWDOR. 


Tue “ Thane of Cawdor” was a “ prosperous gentleman,” even cen- 
turies before the day of Shakspeare; and here in his ancient castle— 
low lying among hill, and wood, and water, are traces of the primi- 
tive grandeur of the family. The castle still boasts its drawbridge, 
its tapestried walls, and a grove of oak and ash trees that drew the 
admiration of Dr. Johnson himself. The tower of Cawdor Castle is 
built on a rock, the surface of which serves for a floor to the lower 
apartments. From one of the clefts springs a hawthorn, which, “ if 
tradition may be in aught believed,” must have flourished at least 
five or six hundred years. The thane who founded the castle is said 
to have consulted a seer as to the site of his intended building. The 
wise man counselled him to load an ass with coffers full of gold, and 
to erect his castle at the third hawthorn tree at which the ass should 
stop. The advice was followed—the castle was built round the tree, 
enclosing its precious stem—and here it still remains, many a gene- 
ration having pledged to the toast of “ Freshness to the hawthorn tree 
of Cawdor Castle.” Crossing the drawbridge, and entering by the 
old gateway, we are astonished with the air of antiquity that per- 
vades the whole building. The massive walls, the iron doors, the 
narrow slits of windows, the steep and winding stairs, the whole fur- 
niture of the castle, transport us back to the times of feudal power 
and rude simplicity. Modern comforts and conveniences have been 
superadded, but in perfect keeping with the ancient parts of the castle. 
There is a family tradition, that it was in this stronghold that Mac- 
beth murdered Duncan; and the bed and chamber in which the 
monarch lay, used to be pointed out to strangers. About twenty 
years ago, however, a fire broke out and consumed these relics, and 
nothing but the stone-vaulted roof of the apartment remains. The 
written authorities are at variance as to the scene of Duncan's mur- 
der; some referring it to a blacksmith’s hut in Morayshire, and 
others to the castle at Inverness. Shakspeare adopted the latter, 
following the history of Buchanan, and who can now dislodge him 
from his “ pride of place?” The bard was no porer over the con- 
flicting statements of antiquaries: he found in his well-conned copy 
of “ Holinshed’s Chronicles,” the statement of Buchanan that Mac- 
beth murdered Duncan in Inverness, and from his rich and_ prodigal 
imagination he clothed the scene with surpassing interest and 
beauty. 





This castle hath a pleasant seat ; the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses. 
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The temple-haunting martlet, does approve, m 
) By his lov’d mansionry, that the heaven's breath ol 
eat Smells wooingly here : no jutty, frieze, buttress, Ss] 
| T Nor coigne of vantage, but this bird hath made in 
His pendent bed and procreant cradle, Where they t] 
: Most breed and haunt, I have observed, the air t] 
Is delicate. fo 
This is the triumph of poetry over history, of imagination over tt 
fact. Wherever the words are read, a picture is presented to th - 
eve and the heart. We drink in the sweet breath of heaven, and : 
watch the martlet wheel around his pendent bed in the old turrets of ™ 
the castle. 0 
There is little in the interior of Cawdor to detain the stranger, ie 
excepting those outward and visible signs of antiquity to which we h 
have alluded. It is occasionally visited by the present earl and his . 
family, during the summer season, and there is accommodation ; 
enough for this purpose. Fortunately no attempt is made to trans. , 
form the castle into a modern residence, or to divest it of its proper . 
and becoming character. ‘The tapestry which covers the walls was . 
worked by Lady Henrietta Stuart in the sixteenth century. Among ; 
the paintings is only one worthy of notice, a portrait of the brave 
Montrose. The scenery surrounding the castle is of the most ro- ie 
mantic description. Cawdor-burn dashes over a rocky bed, abouta 
hundred feet below the wooded walks. The sides of the rock are 
steep, and are clad with a profusion of foliage—natural oak, birch, / 
hazel, and holly. At one part a little hermitage has been erected, 
ty from which the course of the stream is seen to much advantage, with } 
if all its subsidiary attractions. ; 
On digging lately ina tield near this spot a skeleton was found 
with the remains of a rope round its neck, which (according to my 
guide) proved to be the relics of Callum Beg, a notorious sheep- 
lifter, (4. e. thief) who was hanged some centuries ago by order of . 
“the laird.” The name of Callum Beg will be familiar to many 
readers, as Sir Walter Scott adopted the cognomen, and applied it 
in the novel ot W averley to the page of Fergus M‘Ivor. Callum : 
in was a dependent of the Laird of Cawdor, and the latter, it is said, : 
interfered on many occasions in behalf of his hopeful retainer, when | 
the latter had the misfortune to forfeit his life or liberty by forays on ) 
the neighbouring estates. One day Callum was brought into the | 
presence of his feudal superior, having been caught with the stolen | 
. property in his possession, which proved to be a good fat sheep. ‘The 


laird had a kindness for Callum, and knew not well how to act. At 
length he ordered the culprit and the sheep to be put into the “ don- 
jon keep” of the castle, at the same time giving directions that the 
people who lodged the complaint should be amply regaled on bread 
and ale. While the latter were indulging in this repast, the laird 
slipped out and inquired of Callum if he hada good knife. Being 
answered in the affirmative, “ then,” said he, “I shall send you cus- 
tomers for your wedder.” Callum took the hint and killed the sheep. 


He cut it into small morsels and threw the whole out of an apertur 
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in the dungeon, constructed rather for air than light, at the outside 
of which there was a pack of hounds, by whom the sheep was 
speedily devoured. ‘Time having been allowed for the accomplish- 
ment of this feat, the laird took his chair of state, and summoned 
that “ obdurate thief,” Callum Beg, into his presence, together with 
the stolen property and the witnesses. The door of the cell was 
forthwith opened and the clansman produced, but not a vestige of 
the sheep could be found. Upon this hint the justice spake, charg- 
ing the witnesses with conspiring against that honest man, Callum 
Beg, and accordingly setting the prisoner free. Callum, however, 
was not always so fortunate, On one occasion he fell into the hands 
of a neighbouring proprietor, the Laird of Kilravock, and was com- 
mitted to durance vile. His natural chief, the Thane of Cawdor, 
hearing of the jeopardy in which Callum was placed, repaired to the 
mansion of his friend on the first day of the new year, and seated 
himself on the great stair in front of the castle. ‘The usual greetings 
having passed, the Laird of Cawdor was invited into the house: but 
he replied that he had a new year’s gift to ask, and unless it were 
granted he would not enter the house, or partake of his neighbour's 
hospitality. ‘ I shall grant you every favour in my power,” replied 
Kilravock, “but the life of Callum Beg.” © That,” rejoined the 
other, ‘is the very request I came to make, and being denied, it is 
unnecessary for me to stay.” The laird accordingly departed, and 
Callum Beg was—hanged, 

The following fairy tale is better than the history of the truculent 
clansman. It associates well with the romantic beauty and seclusion 
of the spot, and is tinged with the colours of Celtic poetry and ima- 
gination. The story is of the same class with Washington Irving's 
“Rip Van Winkle,” and it shows how universal tales of this descrip- 
tion once were—peopling alike the forests of Germany, the wilder- 
nesses of the New World, and the glens of Scotland. Among the 
braes at Cawdor is a small round knoll, overgrown with birch-trees, 
and watered by a romantic little brook. The spot goes under the 
name of the Beatha Og, or Young Birch, and has long been cele- 
brated as a chosen abode of the fairies. One new year’s eve, or 
Hogmanay, (vide Burns, or Jamieson’s dictionary,) when the people 
of the vale were making merry with pipe and dance, two trusty 
swains went for a cash of whisky, to assist in prolonging the festivi- 
ties. On their way home, whilst they carried an anker, or ten gal- 
lons, of whisky, slung over their shoulders in a woodie, (a twisted 
twig, generally of birch,) they had occasion to pass through the 
Beatha Og, when suddenly they heard music proceeding as if from 
under the ground. They looked round, and observing an opening on 
the side of the hill, they boldly entered. In a twinkling our adven- 
turous Highlanders found themselves among a set of happy looking 
beings, male and female, all dancing, many of the group being old 
acquaintances, whom they had years before assisted to carry to the 
grave. Drink was offered to them, and the foremost of the two, the 
man who carried the cask, instantly partook of the unblest_ cheer. 
His companion, suspecting all was not right, refused to participate, 
and endeavoured to prevail on his friend to go home. Donald, how- 
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ever, seemed obstinately wedded to the dance and the good things be. 
fore him, and would not budge an inch. The other departed alone, and 
returned with a narrative of the whole adventure to his neighbours 
at the wedding. They searched for him everywhere, listening at 
every point and tree; but, instead of un arthly minstrelsy, they 
heard only the waving of the silvery birches, and the gentle rippling 
of the stream. Daylight came, and the search was abandoned, 
Years slipped away without bringing any tidings of the lost man; 
and his wife and children, and all the people in the strath, mourned 
for him. At length, exactly seven years afterwards, on the night of 
Hogmanay, the people were again met to welcome in the coming 
year. The companion of the lost man walked forth in the direction 
of the Beatha Og, to grieve for the fate of his friend. ; He strolled 
pensively along, and he started at hearing the sound of fairy music 
—the same that had before led him astray—and he made up to the 
spot. There was the same opening in the brae, and entering it he 
found the same merry party, with his long-lost friend dancing like a 
true Highlander. The mirth and hilarity of the party seemed omi- 
nous, and the man, therefore, pulled out his skeendhu, and, fastening 
it in Donald’s coat, began to pull him away. Now it is a well-known 
fact, (though the circumstance has not yet been published in the 
Library of Useful Knowledge,) that, amongst their other excellent 
qualities, steel and iron have the power of depriving fairies of all 
potency over the human person. Donald was, therefore, extricated 
from the hands of the good folk, but not before he had expressed his 
surprise at the hastiness of his friend in wishing to leave so merry a 
party. Upon his arrival at home, the joy of his family may easily be 
conceived, nor was Donald’s astonishment less at finding the fracas 
that was made about his arrival, and the changes that had taken 
place in his absence. His girls had grown to be women; the roses 
on his wife’s cheek had been nipt by time and grief, and several of 
his neighbours had died. On feeling the shoulder on which he 
carried the whisky, he found that the woodie, by the weight of 
the cask pressing it for so long a period, had sunk down to the 
bone, and that some bread and cheese, which he took with him 


in his pocket, had crumbled into dust! O vita misera longa, felicis 
brevis / 





DARNAWAY CASTLE, THE SEAT OF THE EARL OF MORAY. 


Let noman visit the highlands of Scotland in quest of the picturesque, 
without seeing the banks of the Findhorn, and its tributary stream, 
the Divic. From its first oozings out of the Monaliadh mountains to 
its junction with the sea, the Findhorn is a truly highland and roman- 
tic river. It dashes along over channeled rock and bush, breaking 
down every opposing barrier, as the chieftain of old on its banks, the 
hardy Randolph, the friend of Robert Bruce, forcing his way through 
the midst of his enemies with sword and targe ; and, like the same 
chieftain, reposing after his toils in his domestic circle, welcomed by 
his own people with gentle speech, song, and gratulation, its waters 
sometimes love to rest in calm, waveless pools and cave-like recesses, 
where the birch, the young oak, and the hawthorn, seem to bend over 
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- him in peace and triumph. First, we may counsel the tourist to repair 

- to the excellent inn at Forres, a small, but clean and well-built town, 

" near which stands the “ blasted heath” where Macbeth accosted the 
me weird sisters. He may then sally forth, en cavalier, on a sure-footed 
ts ony. Highland ponies, like Spanish mules, can traverse very diffi. . 

: cult tracks; or, what is still better, let the traveller task his pedes- ) 
ed, trian powers to accomplish one of the most delightful feats he ever 
a adventured upon. If the party be a family one, or our tourist be one | 
ed of those enviable personages who roll along in their own carriage, the 
tee said vehicle may be employed the greater part of the way, and the 
s short journeys on foot, where it is necessary to alight, be considered . 
led only as a relish to the rest of the expedition, j 
r About four miles from Forres we turn from the road, and enter the 
— woods of Darnaway. The castle is not visible from the high road, 
= being embosomed among trees, and hid by rising grounds. We soon ‘4 

” reach it through a delightful wooded drive. Darnaway Castle is a 
ay large modern mansion, erected thirty-four years ago, in the castellated 
sani style. It is built with light freestone from a quarry on the estate, 

MB , The old castle was pulled down, with the exception of the hall, to 
ig make way for the new structure, an act for which Jonathan Oldbuck, a 
he if his power had been absolute, would have mulcted the earl of at 
mat least one year’s rents. It was one of the finest specimens of the old “i 
all feudal castle in Scotland, and should have been suffered to grace the as 
ed plains with its venerable presence. The new structure stands on the aT. 
his site of its predecessor, a precipitous mount, which overlooks the whole ae 
ya vale or low country of Moray. ‘This view includes the town of Forres, it 
be the Torrie hills, the tower and woods of Burgie, the woods of Altyre, 
one . the handsome Gothic church of Rafford, bounded in the distance by i) 
“en the valley leading to the ruined Abbey of Pluscarden, Turning { 
5es round, we see the Murray Frith, the remote mountains of Suther- tt 
of land and Caithness, the peninsula of Master Ross, and the Bay of ’ 
he Cromarty. Farther westward, the eye ranges over the country in the 

of neighbourhood of Nairn, the distant mountains above Strathglass and 
he Strathconon, the gigantic mountain of Ben Nevis, and the blue ser- 

im rated hills running from Loch Ness. In the south-west the Cairn- 
cu gorm summits are distinctly seen, a stedfast and majestic landmark 
amidst the wide-spread scene below. 
The immediate environs of this baronial pile are well described in 
- an old couplet which still floats over the country— 
2, ‘ Darnaway green is bonny to be seen 
to In the midst of Moray-land.” 
M- On the green directly in front of the castle are a few old timber 
ng trees, and amongst them some ashes. As the ash is the latest of all 
he our trees in getting into leaf in spring, and the first to relinquish its 
gh leafy honours in autumn, it is now seldom found on lawns or pleasure 
me grounds. Our ancestors had not an opportunity of studying Price on 
by the Picturesque ; yet we love to see the bold spiral stem of the ash, 
ars and its light, easy, sweeping branches, wherever they may be found, 
CS, and though their glory, like the summer of this northern clime, be 
er but short and transient. The castle is surrounded by a considerable 
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extent of ground, that appears to have been laid out with the ultimate 
intention of being thrown into a deer-park, which, from its varied and 
undulating nature, it is well adapted for. 

We enter the castle by a lofty flight of steps. In the entrance. 
hall are a few family pictures, the most interesting of which is a por- 
trait of the Earl of Moray who was murdered by the Marquis of 
Huntly, in the year 1592, and who was known by the name of “ The 
bonny Earl of Moray.” It is related of this nobleman, that, thinking 
of his superior beauty even in the moment of death, after Huntly 
had struck him with his sword on the face, he stammered out the 
dying words—* You have spoiled a better face than your own!” 
The bard of Twickenham might have added this Earl of Moray to 
his examples of those who 


‘* To their latest breath, 
Still felt the ruling passion strong in death.” 


According to history, the bonny earl had been engaged in a trea- 
sonable conspiracy for which King James VI. ordered him into his 
presence, employing his enemy, Huntly, to conduct him to his palace. 
There is a family tradition which gives a different colour to the event. 
It is said that James was jealous of the partiality which the queen 
evinced for the bonny earl, her majesty having presented him witha 
scarf embroidered by her own hand, and that the monarch instigated 
Huntly to perpetrate the murder. In the portrait at Darnaway, the 
earl is represented as wearing the fatal scarf, which appears to have 
been of white satin, embroidered with gold, and fastened with a rich 
clasp. The face is long, the features delicate and youthful, and the 
complexion fair. The only modern painting in this hall is a full- 
length, in the highland dress, by Watson Gordon, of the Hon. John 
Stuart, the present earl’s second son. 

We pass from the modern rooms into an apartment such as few 
castles can boast—Randolph’s Hall, a state-room, about a hundred 
feet long, forty broad, and ninety high. This hall is of great antiquity. 
It was built by Randolph, the first Earl of Moray, the friend, and 
nephew, and fellow-warrior of Robert Bruce, and afterwards regent 
of Scotland, who died in 1331. The walls of the hall are cased on 
the outside with the same stone as the new castle, and it is plastered 
and whitewashed inside, and lighted with modern windows! These 
sins against good taste resemble the barbarous anachronism of the 
old players, (Garrick among the number,) who used to represent Lear 
and Macbeth in a tie-wig, and the cast-off court-dresses of the nobi- 
lity. _The oak roof of this ancient hall still remains untouched ; and 
it is impossible to enter the vast apartment, looking down its exten- 
sive area, and up to its magnificent roof, dim with age, recalling at 
the same time its warlike founder and his compatriots, Bruce, the 
Black Douglas, and others, who must often have sat within its walls, 
without experiencing a thrilling sensation approaching to awe and 
fear. Ran olph was a brave soldier, as his conquest of Edinburgh 
Castle and his conduct at Bannockburn testified. He was also, as 
regent, a just, but a severe judge. “ Having on one occasion sent 
his coroner before him to Ellandonan Castle, in the Highlands, to 
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execute certain thieves and robbers, that officer caused their heads to 
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nd be hung round the walls of the castle, to the number of fifty. When 
e- Randolph came down the lake in a barge, and saw the castle adorned 
Pe _ with these grim and bloody heads, he said, ‘ He loved better to look 
of 3 upon them than on any garlands of roses he had ever seen.’” * 
he : Doubtless his hall at Darnaway was sometimes adorned with such 
ng garlands! The last historical association connected with this apart- 
ly ment is the circumstance of Mary Queen of Scots holding a council 
he here, in her progress to the North, in the autumn of 1562. The hall 


” still contains a few relics of the olden time. There is a carved chair 
which belonged to Randolph, with a thistle rudely cut on it; also a 


to . 
few massive oaken tables, that may have borne a banquet spread even 
for the nobles of Robert Bruce. Across one of the windows are 
placed the colours of the Sutherland Fencibles regiment, torn and 
: shattered at the engagement of Vinegar Hill: of this corps the late 
q ‘ Lord Moray’s brother was sometime commander. 
‘. We have lingered too long amidst the gloom and vastness of this 
i. old hall, and as the sun is now shining brightly over the trees, we 
t. shall take a plunge into the woods—the Forest of Darnaway. A 
" noble forest! Entering it at a point called Dorsella, the tourist may 


" | pass over in one continuous line until he quits the woods at Earlsmill, 
d ; a circle of twenty miles,—an extent of woodland which, as surround- 
. ing the residence of any one nobleman or gentleman in Scotland, is, 


1e ry. . . 

te perhaps, unexampled. The absolute value of the woods of Darnas 
h way, in 1830, was 130,0002. The annual increase in growth, of oak 
bn and fir, exceeds, in a threefold ratio, the amount of timber thinned 


\. and copsed every year; and as the system pursued is, for every fir 
that is cut down to plant two oaks, in the course of fifty years the 
whole forest of Darnaway will be one mass of oak. From the year 
. 1767 to 1810, Francis, the tenth Earl of Moray, planted the follow- 
d ; ing trees :— 


y. Oaks planted . . . 1,114,260 
d ; Scotch Fir ‘ : : . 10,346,000 
rt . Ash, elm, beech, &c. . ; ; 727,290 
n 


Forming a total of trees planted in those forty-three years of 12,187,550. 
a The present forester has, since the spring of 1829, planted of oaks 
eS ‘ alone, 491,000. If we add the trees planted during the same period 
a on Lord Moray’s other Scotch estates of Doune and Donibristle, 


4 ; (which exceed ten millions, ) we may safely conclude that, with respect 
a ; to plantations, the Earls of Moray have been among the most patriotric 
d oa improvers in Britain, and have sedulously acted on the principle of 
- | the elder Dumbiedikes—“ Aye be sticking in a tree; it will grow 
at 4 while you are sleeping.” The value of the oak thinnings (the timber 
ee fetching from 2s. to 4s. the square foot, and the bark about 71. or 84. 
8; a the ton) must form a handsome annual income, and, owing to the 
d shelter of the oldest plantations, the trees planted of late years make 


more progress than those which were planted at an earlier period. 
rhe situation of the forest is from one hundred to five hundred feet 
at : above the level of the sea, and the climate is admirabie. The soil is 
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also peculiarly adapted to the growth of oak, of which the abundance 
of ferns it produces is a sure index. Wherever ferns grow rank, oak 
trees thrive well. : meet 

The oak copses of England have often excited our admiration, and 
this mode of forest management appears to have been practised at 
Darnaway at least a hundred and sixty years ago. On the bank by 
the river there is a superb range of oak-stools, from twenty to thirty 
feet in girth, from each of which spring four or five or more trees, 
once copse shoots, every one now possessing a@ noble trunk, and toss- 
ing his high branches in the air with true patrician dignity. Copses 
ure highly profitable to the owner. Suppose a hundred acres of wood 
planted fifty years ago; the proprietor determines to copse it, and he 
proceeds thus:—he cuts down the whole of the wood, with the ex- 
ception of a tree at every hundred feet distance: these remaining 
trees are called standards: the trees cut down are called stools, from 
which spring up vigorous shoots, that are, in this country, thinned at 
the end of five years, leaving upon each stool five or six suckers. 
The latter, in the course of twenty years, arrive at the growth for 
cutting, giving from four to six inches in diameter, and which again 
form another growth of copsewood. ‘Thus, in every twenty years, 
the proprietor has a crop of oak timber. The copse is obviously not 
so picturesque or impressive as a grove of old oaks in ful prime, yet 
it affords beautiful woodland paths and shade. In its dismantled state 
it may appear forlorn ; but (as Gilpin observes) one winter only sees 
it in disgrace: the next summer produces luxuriant shoots, and two 
summers more restore it almost to perfect beauty. 

Woodcocks’ nests are plentiful in this forest, though the natural 
habit of the bird, as is well known, is to leave this country in the 
spring, in order to cross the sea for the purpose of breeding. In the 
skirts of the wood, near water, they build and pair, in seeming soli- 
tude, realizing the fine line of the poet— 


“ The lonely woodcock haunts the watery glade.” 


A less agreeable visitant is sometimes found here in summer—the 
snake. It measures from two to three feet in length, but is some- 
times as long as five feet. On being discovered, they glide out of 
eight among the fern or heath; but if accidentally trod upon, they 
make a dart at the intruder. The men engaged in the wood one day 
went in a body to a spot where the snakes abound, and came upon a 
considerable number of them basking on a sunny bank. They attacked 
them with their rods and switches, and killed fourteen, one of which, 
on being opened, was found to contain eighteen young ones, all of 
whom gave undoubted signs of vitality, by each endeavouring to make 
a way for itself in the grass. These serpent intruders on the sylvan 
solitude are generally harmless; it requires the heat of a tropical 
climate to ripen the snake into venomous activity. 

_ Near the castle of Darnaway is a heronry, now arare sight. It 
is supposed to have existed on the spot since the days of Randolph 
Earl of Moray. The huge nests of tae birds are clustered on the top 
of some old oak trees, hanging from a high bank over the stream, and 


they form altogether a curious and interesting scene. In the bed of 
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the river below, the herons may be seen, with their tall figures, long 
necks, and blue wings, fishing patiently for food, or rising slowly up 
to begin their flight. The Marquis of Carmarthen, some years ago, 
brought a few trained hawks to “ molest the ancient solitary reign” of 
the herons; but the gentlemen of the neighbourhood interfered and 
forbade the combat. At twilight, this retired spot, dim with the thick 
wood, completely shaded, and standing immediately over a deep dark 
pool, together with the hoarse cries and flapping wings of the 
gigantic birds, produces a solemn and almost startling effect. 

The forest and lands of Darnaway are now admirably managed by 
Lord Moray’s relative and commissioner, Philip B. Ainslie, Esq., who 
unites great practical knowledge to true woodland taste and enthu- 
siasm. 


BEAUFORT CASTLE, THE SEAT OF LORD LOVAT. 


Every spot has its genius loci. Scott has engrossed the banks of 
Tweed—Wordsworth fills the dales of Westmoreland—the vale of 
Avoca is but another name for the lyric muse of Thomas Moore— 
Shakspeare and Stratford-on-Avon are the same—Milton and Jeremy 
Taylor and Gray, (pensive and peevish though the latter was in his 
“bowers of Academe,’ ) have hallowed and endeared the towers of Cam- 
bridge. But why this intrusion, in sight of a highland castle? The 
thought has been called up by a row of old trees by the river's side, 
on which the famous or infamous Lord Lovat of the Forty-five used 
to hang up his retainers by the heels or the head, as it so pleased him, 
with as little compunction as he moved the figures on a chess-board. 
This Simon Lord Lovat and the spirit of feudalism form the genius 
loci of Beaufort Castle. They haunt the spot like spectres of the 
past; every tree has its tale—every whisper of the summer wind 
among its branches seems to tell of times happily gone by. For- 
tunate change! The poor Highlanders, though humble and depressed 
in their circumstances, have at least the advantage of equal laws and 
free institutions. ‘They are no longer serfs of the soil, 


“ Weighed in a tyrant’s balance with his gold,” 


and condemned to every vile and ignoble use. The chieftain’s right 
of pit and gallows has been abolished. 

Beaufort Castle is situated about twelve miles from Inverness. It 
is a lumbering confused pile, a sort of inferior manor-house. Captain 
Burt, an English officer of engineers, who wrote his letters from the 
Highlands about the year 1730, gives an amusing account of his 
visiting this place, when the old castle was standing. ‘They were pre- 
possessed, he says, with the notion of a castle, but saw only a house, 
hardly fit for one of their English farmers of fifty pounds a year ; and 
in the courtyard a parcel of low outhouses, all built with turf, like 
other highland huts. 1 

“When we approached this castle,” continues the lively chronicler, 
“our chief, with several attendants, (fur he had seen us on the hill, ) 
came a little way to meet us, gave us a welcome, and conducted us 
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into a parlour pretty well furnished. After some time we had notice 
given us that dinner was ready in another room, when we were no 
sooner sat down to table, but a band of music struck up in a little 
place out of sight, and continued playing all the time of dinner, 
These concealed musicians he would have us think were his constant 
domestics ; but I saw one of them, some time after dinner, by mere 
chance, whereby I knew they were brought from this town (Inver- 
ness) to regale us with more magnificence. Our entertainment con- 
sisted of a good number of dishes, at a long table, all brought in 
under covers, but almost cold. What the greatest part of them were 
I could not tell, nor did I inquire, for they were disguised after the 
French manner; but there was placed next to me a dish, which I 
guessed to be boiled beef;—I say that was my conjecture, for it was 
covered all over with stewed cabbage, like a smothered rabbit, and 
over all a deluge of bad butter.” 

We need not continue the details of the feast. Captain Burt was 
helped to some roasted mutton, which he pronounces delicious, and 
any man who feeds off the pure heather-fed mutton, fresh from the 
hills, needs no other dish. The concealed music, hired for the occa- 
sion, and the variety of French dishes, speak characteristically of 
Simon Lord Lovat, who was a sort of savage charlatan, in whom the 
vices and peculiarities of French and Highland manners were strangely 
mingled. His share in the rebellions of 1715 and 1745, and his 
execution in London in 1746, have made his history familiar to most 
readers. One remark made by him in a letter now before us, shows 
that personal ambition and avarice prompted the followers of Charles 
Edward Stuart fully as much as devotion to the cause of the exiled 
monarch, ‘ My service to the prince,” says Lovat, “but I wish he 
had not come here so empty handed.  Siller (silver) would go far in 
the Highlands.” 

Fergusson, the astronomer, visited Lord Levat at Beaufort Castle, 
and has described the spot. The chief's castle, he says, is a rude 
tower, having but four apartments on a floor, and none of them large. 
The only provision for lodging the domestics and numerous herd of 
retainers was a quantity of straw on the four lower rooms of the 


tower, and in this manner were kenneled about four hundred 
persons ! 


Near the castle, in the old church of Keikhill, there is an amusing’ 


instance of this singular man’s vanity and ostentation. He erected a 
monument to the memory of his father, adding this eulogium on him- 
self.“ This monument was erected by Simon Lord Fraser of Lovat, 
who having undergone many and great vicissitudes of good and bad 
fortune, through the malice of his enemies, he, in the end, at the 
head of his clan, forced his way to his paternal inheritance, with his 
sword in his hand, and relieved his kindred and followers from op- 
pression and slavery ; and both at home and in foreign countries, by 
his eminent actions in the war and the state, he has acquired great 
honours and reputation.” 

It is related that the brave Sir Robert Monro, who fell at Falkirk, 
being on a visit to Lord Lovat, they went together to view this monu- 
ment, Sir Robert, upon reading the inscription, in a free manner 
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said, “ Simon, how the devil came you to put up such boasting ro- 
mantic staff?”—to which his lordship replied, “The monument and 
inscription are chiefly for the Frasers, who must believe whatever I 
their chief require of them, and their posterity will think it as true 
as the gospel!” Here spoke the true spirit of the feudal chieftain ! 
The present Lord Lovat intends speedily to erect a new mansion 
house on the site of the present castle. We trust it will be worthy 
of the situation ; for the whole range of Highland scenery can hardly 
command a more beautiful or varied prospect. As illustrative of the 
increased value of these northern properties, we may mention, that 
the river which flows past the castle now brings an annual rent of 
1,600/. per annum as a salmon-fishing stream, and that the wild moors 
are let as shooting stations at sums of from two to six hundred a 


year. 
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MELODIES FOR MUSIC, 
BY T. J. OUSELEY. 


No. II. 


On, think ye, because I possess not the grace 
Of others who practise the guiles of the world, 
And coin not to smiles every thought on my face, 
That my soul in the vortex of Misery’s whirled? 
Ah, no—you will find in the plainest of flowers 
A perfume more rich than the rarest of fame ;— 
As more hallowed, by far, are the sun-setting hours, 
Than those that are passed in the day’s garish flame. 


The diamond that glitters on beauty’s fair breast, 

Lay deep in the mine—shrined in solitude’s gloom ; 
And the love which is dearest, is that which is prest 

To our hearts, ere by death tis consigned to the tomb : 
No, it is not the throb of the young, healthful heart, 

That can draw from the soul the deep tears of regret ; 
But the sorrow that wails, when the loved depart, 

The cloud o’er the sunshine, we cannot forget. 


The sweetest of birds give the note of their song, 
When the mantle of darkness is spread o’er the earth ; 
And the rarest of waters are those that belong ; 
To the desert—and spring ’midst the barren to birth ; 
Why, then, think ye, because I possess not the charm 
That worldlings approve as the beacon of light, 
My heart is a waste, that no feeling can warm, 
And the spring of its desert, a poisonous blight ? 
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A VISIT TO BETHLEHEM AND THE DEAD SEA. 
BY C. G. ADDISON, ESQ., OF THE INNER TEMPLE. 


Departure from Jerusalem—Convent of Elias—Bethlehem—Ancient eburch and 
monastery—Grotto of the Nativity—Valuable relics—Pools of Solomon— Route 
to the Dead Sea—Ancient Cemeteries—Ruins—Fountain of Elisha—Village of 
Ribhah—Bedouin Arabs—Solitary Castle—Plein of Jericho—Its past and presen 
state—The desolation of the country—The cause thereof. 


“ Ha da quel lato, donde il giorno appare, 
Del felice Giordan le nobil onde, 

é : ° : ° . @, donde 
Austro portar le suol piovoso nembo, 
Betelem, che’l gran Parto accolse in grembo.” 


“ Where morning gilds the city’s eastern side, 

The sacred Jordan pours its gentle tide. 

Extended lie against the setting day 

The sandy borders of the midland sea: 

And on the rainy south the hallow’d earth 

Of Betble’em, where the Lord received bis birth,” 
Tasso. 


Nov. 25.—It was a dull and gloomy morning as we rode through the 
narrow winding streets of Jerusalem, and amid the dingy and dila- 
pidated dwellings of the Christian quarter. A few women in dark 
and tattered garments were slipping and sliding with naked feet along 
the muddy pathways, and some little children, with a few rags only 
to cover their nakedness, stood shivering with the wet and cold at the 
different doorways. 

We rode through ef Bab el Scham, “the Damascus gate,” and, 
turning to the left, we descended the steep hill on which Jerusalem 
stands, into the deep ravine, supposed to be the ancient valley of 
Gihon, leaving on our right a large ancient cistern, called the pool of 
Hezekiah. We then toiled over the opposite rugged and barren emi- 
nence, and proceeded across a wild, rocky, and desolate country. Here 
and there a patch of cultivated ground, or some scanty clumps of grass 
and bushes, met the eye ; but, with the exception of these, the whole 
landscape presented a scene of almost frightful desolation. Bare 
rocks, riven and splintered, and arid eminences, rose one behind the 
other in almost endless succession, and neither a tree nor a house 
diversified the monotony of the scenery. The dark clouds, swept by 
the wind, brushed along the summit of the loftier hills, and the wild 
blast whistled shrilly among the rocks, as it swept down the ravines 
and gulleys. 

We were overtaken by one of the drenching showers which ‘were 
ever and anon whirled rapidly across the country. Fortunately the 
Greek convent of Elias was near at hand, and galloping along a stony 
road to the summit of the eminence on which it stands, we were hos- 
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pitably admitted by a worthy ecclesiastic under shelter of the exten- 
sive edifice. I was introduced to the superior; and this gentleman, 
and Evangela my servant, had scarcely exchanged two words ere 
they discovered that they were compatriots, being both natives of the 
island of Cyprus. The superior seemed greatly delighted with the 
discovery, and, as Evangela had but lately quitted his native land, he 
made many earnest and anxious inquiries concerning the friends he 
had left there many years ago. He begged me to allow him to ac- 
company me into his apartments, in order that he might enjoy a long 
conversation about his home, his lovely island, his beautiful Cyprus, 
as he fondly and justly called it. 

We entered a plain whitewashed room, and seated ourselves on a 
large yellow divan. Some of the brothers brought me brandy and 
rosolio in very small glasses placed on a tray, which I had the greatest 
difficulty in excusing myself from taking. I am sorry to find that in 
all the convents it is a prevalent notion that Englishmen are very fond 
of ardent spirits, and great surprise has, I have generally observed, 
been manifested on my refusal to drink brandy. 

‘The superior appeared to be between forty and fifty years of age; 
he was habited in the dark purple robe and tall black hat usually 
worn by the Greek priests, and he dangled a rosary and crucifix in 
his hands. After satisfying his curiosity about Cyprus and _ his 
Cypriote friends, he became very anxious to learn my history, and 
the motives of my voyage. He asked a great many simple questions 
about the extent of sea I had to traverse to get back to England, and 
seemed perfectly astonished to hear that it was possible to get there 
from Jerusalem without traversing more than three-and-twenty miles 
of water. 

“I am tired,” said he, “of living in this dreary and desolate coun- 
try; it is the conviction that I am acting in obedience to the com- 
mand of God alone that induces me to remain. I long to see once 
again the orange bowers and the tall feathery palm trees of my 
native land.” 

“I will give you,” said he, “ signore, some of our famous Cyprian 
wine to taste ;” and he shortly produced a curious shaped bottle, con- 
taining some white wine of exceljent quality. 

“ This I have had,” he remarked, “the greatest difficulty in pro- 
curing, and it has cost no trifling sum of money. You must know 
that I left Cyprus at the time of the dreadful massacres committed 
there by the Turks about thirteen years ago. I was an inhabitant of 
the village of Amathout, which was almost entirely destroyed. The 
old men, and those that were not fit for slaves, were either massacred 
or thrown into the sea, and myself and a younger brother only 
escaped bya rapid flight across the mountains. I hada sister, of whom 
I have heard nothing from that day to the present time ; her lot is, in 
all human probability, that of a domestic slave in some one of the 
Turkish harems.” 

‘The Greeks, he informed me, were slaughtered indiscriminately ; 
priests and laymen, and the convents in many parts, and particularly 
in the mountain of the Holy Cross, were utterly destroyed. 

“ You cannot imagine, signore, the terror that existed among all 
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classes of people throughout the island, in consequence of the bar. 
barous cruelties which were inflicted upon the old and young by the 
savage Turks. Quantities of infants and young children under four 
years of age were thrown into the sea. Some of my own aged re. 
lations were cruelly massacred, and l should myself have fallen a 
victim, had I not luckily succeeded in making my escape ! 

He told me he was then attached to the holy brotherhood of the 
Greek church, and that the savage malignity of the Turks was more 
particularly directed against the Greek priests. ee 

These massacres were brought about by the Greek rebellion in the 
Morea and the Grecian islands. I thought the accounts must be a 
little exaggerated, but my worthy host assured me it was impossible 
to give an adequate idea of the scenes of horror then enacted in the 
island of Cyprus. The Turks, he said, were transported with an 
ungovernable fury against all the Greek population of the island, and 
it was thought they would have exterminated the whole of them. 

The convent was clean and airy, and the room in which I was re- 
ceived was comfortably matted, and furnished with a handsome divan, 
The worthy superior conducted me to the church, which was adorned 
with a great number of pictures of saints and martyrs, and of sacred 
subjects, all highly esteemed by the brotherhood. 

As soon as the rain had subsided, I walked out on the terrace on 
the top of the building, from whence I enjoyed an extensive and 
magnificent view of Jerusalem, the Mount of Olives, and the moun- 
tains bordering the Dead Sea on the one side, and of Bethlehem on 
the other. 

We now proceeded on our route, thanking the kind people for their 
civilities, when my young servant, who was desirous of showing off 
his equestrianism to his admiring countryman, pricked his horse with 
a pointed instrument, with which the donkey boys here admonish 
their jackasses, and was in an instant laid sprawling in the mud. A 
little chagrin, however, and a good plastering of filth, were all the 
injuries he sustained, and we trotted on to Bethlehem. 

In half an hour after leaving the convent, we entered the outskirts 
of the village, and rode through several groups of idlers, men and 
women, most of whom were smoking. It is curious to observe the 
time that these smokers will sit at their doorways, or on their house- 
tops, in a state of listless stupidity, apparently without one thought or 
idea in their heads. We descended along the edge of a deep and 
extensive valley, which swept off in the direction of the Dead Sea, 
and we observed directly opposite us the large monastery and the 
church supposed to be erected over the spot where our Saviour was 
born. 

We rode up to a small door, and, dismounting, we entered. the 
ancient and magnificent church built by the Empress Helena, the 
mother of Constantine, more than fifteen hundred years ago, at the 
period of her pious pilgrimage through the Holy Land. It is the 
most venerable sacred edifice in all Palestine. A quadruple row of 
forty ancient Corinthian columns, each of one single piece of stone, 
and about thirty feet in height, support a barn roof, constructed of 
large beams of timber. ‘The church was perhaps never finished, and 
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this roof may therefore have been a subsequent erection to keep out 
the wet, but the probability is that the roof was always of wood, and 
constructed of the cedar of Lebanon, as some of the columns still 
support immense and richly carved beams of cedar as old as the 
time of Helena, for on the wall above, resting upon these massive 
beams, are still to be seen remains of the ancient and beautiful mosaics 
with which all the walls of this venerable and magnificent edifice 
were once covered. Great portions of these mosaics exist at the 
western end of the building ; they are formed of small square pieces of 
different coloured stones, and the figures represented appear to be 
near three feet in height; they have the stiff formal appearance of 
all the Greek mosaics, but have nevertheless a striking and majestic 
effect. There are numerous inscriptions in the Roman and Greek 
character under the figures, but from their height, and the distance 
at which they are viewed, I found them perfectly illegible. The 
superior of the monastery, who accompanied me round the church, in- 
formed me that they were texts from scripture, and that the mosaics 
which formerly covered the walls of the entire church represented 
the different great incidents of our Saviour’s life. Small fragments of 
them are constantly tumbling from above, and are carried away and 
treasured by the pilgrims as holy and valuable relics. 

At the top of this magnificent colonnade, forming the nave, a wall 
has barbarously been built, so as to separate from it that part of the 
building which answers to the choir in our cathedrals. This has been 
formed into a separate and distinct church, which is possessed by the 
Greeks. The whole of the venerable edifice has, in dict, been divided 
and partitioned among the different sects of Christians. The Arme- 
nians have the nave, the Greeks the choir, and the Roman Catholics 
the grotto of the nativity. In these respective portions of the sacred 
church these different sects have each erected their own altars, 
whereon they celebrate their own mysterious rites, and where they 
parade their own clergy, exhibit their sacred relics, and display their 
pretended miracles. These people, who are here sheltered under the 
same roof, hate one another with the greatest bitterness, and revile 
and ridicule each other's superstitious rites and practices. 

At the period of Christmas, said my lively French cicerone, when 
they celebrate the great fétes commemorative of the birth of Christ, 
the most desperate quarrels often take place between the monks and 
clergy, whenever they any way interfere with each other's movements, 
or disturb one another in the due celebration of the rites and 
mysteries of their religion. To such an extent even has this fanatical 
strife on some occasions been carried, that the Turkish police and 
Turkish soldiers have been brought in to repress the fury of the ec- 
clesiastical combatants, and preserve the peace. 

What an edifying picture to the Moslems is here exhibited by 
those who profess to be guided by the principles of the gospel ! 

On passing to the other side of the modern wall, which divides the 
nave from the three other branches of the building forming the cross, 
may be seen several ancient Corinthian columns and pilasters which 
adorn the eastern end of the edifice. On either side of what was 

apparently once the high altar extends a colonnade, and there is a 
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noble and lofty screen of carved wood of the richest workmanship, 
attributed by my cicerone to a sculptor of Constantinople. It is one 
of the richest and most magnificent screens of carved wood I ever 
saw, and is elaborately decorated with numerous small columns richly 
gilded and carved, between which are patterns of vine leaves, and 
branches of grapes, birds, and figures of saints. About ten or twelve 
feet from the ground extends a row of twenty-five eagles, each hold- 
ing a chord in its beak, to which is attached a painted ostrich egg, 
‘There is also an oak pulpit elaborately carved, and on the surrounding 
walls of the church may still be seen large portions of the ancient 
mosaic work, particularly in an arched recess, which appears to have 
been magnificently adorned. Almost all the marble pavement of the 
nave is gone; it was carried away by the Moslems to form the pave- 
ment of the mosque of Omar at Jerusalem. 

We visited the altar dedicated to “the wise men of the east," 
and also the marble star marked on the pavement, which, say the 
worthy monks, corresponds with the point in the heavens where the 
miraculous star which went before the wise men became stationary ! 
It is placed directly over the spot in the subterranean grotto below, 
where, as it is alleged, our Saviour was born. 

After paying a visit to the superior of the monastery in his apart- 
ments, we were furnished by the monks with large wax tapers, and 
forthwith descended by a flight of stone steps into “ the grotto of the 
nativity.” We passed along a narrow passage, the walls of which 
were plastered, but the native rock was seen above. On the left 
hand side of the grotto I was shown a recess lined with marble, said 
to have been the sleeping-place of Joseph on the night of our Sa- 
viour's birth. A little further onward I peeped through a grated 
window into a dark chamber below, which, according to the priestly 
traditions, is ‘‘ the tomb of the innocents !” 

After proceeding a few paces onward, we halted at a low door, 
which was suddenly thrown open by a monk, and a blaze of light from 
fifty massive gold and silver lamps, shedding a glowing and almost 
dazzling effulgence upon a richly decorated marble chamber, announced 
to us “ the chapel of the nativity.” We walked cross a marble floor 
to a recess, where was a marble trough, made to represent a manger, 
and in the centre of the recess was a large star, composed of marble 
jasper and silver, which had around it the inscription, «« Hie de Marid 

Virgine Jesus Christus natus est.” Above extended a ceiling adorned 
with satin and gold, from which depended fourteen massive lamps 
hung on silver chains. ‘There were several other recesses made to 
correspond, with cribs or stalls for horses, which, according to ‘the 
monks and priests, existed on the spot at the time of the birth of 
Christ ; each of these is ornamented with five lamps, kept constantly 
burning. 

_ Of the lamps which shed their soft light throughout this magni- 
ficent marble chapel, many have been presented by different princes 
ot Christendom ; seventeen belong to the Greeks, nineteen to the 
Latins, and ten to the Armenians. The roof is decorated with silk 
hangings, and is supported by two marble columns, which, with some 
others in a different part of the grotto, are said to have been placed 
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to sustain the weight of the church above. Two of the marble stones 
of the pavement are broken in pieces ; this, it is said, was done by 
the monks, to prevent the Moslems from carrying them away in 
common with the marble pavement of the church above, to decorate 
the great mosque of Omar at Jerusalem. 

In another portion of the grotto we were shown the pretended 
tomb of St. Jerom, his school, and the tombs of Santa Paula, and 
her son St. Eustachius! and in the refectory of the convent the hand 
of one of the Innocents, enclosed in a class case! On the outskirts 
of Bethlehem we visited a small grotto, called the Grotto of the 
Madonna, and from the slight eminence above it we enjoyed a fine 
and extensive view of the surrounding country. <A deep and rather 
romantic valley wound below, and barren ranges of stony mountains 
rose ridge behind ridge in the direction of the Dead Sea. 

About an hour’s ride to the southward of Bethlehem are the springs 
and the large cisterns called the Pools of Solomon, said to have been 
constructed by that monarch for the purpose of supplying Jerusalem 
with water. The springs are supposed to be the fountain of Epham, 
the waters of which were brought to Jerusalem by Solomon. The 
largest cistern is six hundred and sixty feet in length, by two hundred 
and seventy in breadth. ‘They have all lately been cleansed, and the 
water at present flows freely through them, and passes along the 
ancient aqueduct to the holy city. ‘These structures are evidently of 
high antiquity. 

The gates of Jerusalem are closed every night at sunset, and on 
our return we unfortunately arrived at the Damascus gate just after 
it had been shut by the soldiers. We knocked loudly, and held a long 
parley with the guard withinside. My firman was pushed through 
the bottom of the door, and, after having been inspected, I was told 
that they would send to the governor's house for the keys. We 
accordingly all waited very patiently for about twenty minutes in the 
cold wind and rain, when the keys appeared to be brought, for there 
was a jingling and creaking of bolts and locks, but, to our great dis- 
appointment, the firman was handed back, with the pithy remark that 
it contained no direction to governors of fortified towns to open their 
gates. 

We were therefore constrained to seek the best lodging we could 
for the night. Fortunately we found a Greek chapel about half a 
mile from the city, and by the side of it a small chahweh, or coftee- 
shop. The chapel was immediately offered me as a sleeping-place, 
mats were placed on the cold stone floor, and the hospitable people 
procured us eggs, and bread, and fried Indian corn, wherewith to 
satisfy the cravings of hunger. Another poor traveller, who came in 
wet through, was also offered a shelter in the church; and with our 
pipes and hot coffee we managed to pass a tolerably comfortable night. 

Nov. 26.—The gates were opened at sunrise, the clouds and rain 
had all blown away, and mounting our horses, we rode to our lodgings 
in the Casa Nuova. 

At 10 o'clock I left Jerusalem for Jericho, accompanied by an active 
muleteer, who was recommended to me by the worthy friars of the 
convent. We crossed the valley of Jehoshaphat, then ascended the 
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southern side of the Mount of Olives to the village of Bethany, anq 
from thence we had almost a constant descent to the valley of the 
Jordan. This is one of the most savage and desolate rides that cap 
well be imagined ; the road continues, for the most part, amid a series 
of bare, craggy mountains, which are split and torn into fantastic 
shapes. Sometimes it traverses dreary tracks of rock and shingle ; at 
others it winds along a narrow stony valley hemmed in by black rocks 
and barren precipitous hills; not a tree or shrub, or even a blade of 
grass, can anywhere be seen, not a human being, neither the dwellin 
of man, nor even a beast or a bird. It is an awful desolation of stones 
and crags, abandoned and cheerless. 

After riding for about two hours, we skirted along the edge of a 
deep gorge, at the bottom of which flowed a mountain stream, whose 
winding course could be marked far below by a thin zig-zag belt of green 
foliage, which was delightfully refreshing to the eye. A _ lofty and 
almost perpendicular wall of rock reared itself on the opposite side of 
the gorge, and thrust its craggy summits into the clouds. Excavated 
in the face of this, on a level with ourselves, I observed numerous 
regularly-shaped doorways, which appeared to lead into subterranean 
chambers; they have all the appearance of ancient tombs, but are 
strangely and inaccessibly situated. My guide averred that they 
were anciently used as habitations by hermits and ascetics. Although 
within pistol-shot of us, yet we were separated from them by a gorge 
about eight hundred feet in depth, and it seemed perfectly impossible 
to scale the rocks in which they were cut. Our surprise therefore 
was great, when we suddenly heard the shout of a human voice pro- 
ceeding from one of these chambers, followed by two or three pro- 
longed cries, which were echoed and re-choed among the crags with 
a startling loudness. I shouted in reply, but no one was visible, and 
the muleteer swore that it was the disturbed spirit of some Santon, 
who was revisiting the aerial domicile, which he formerly inhabited. 

It is odd that human beings can exist in such a place ; for although 
the rocks may be scaleable, yet the toil of ascending to the little 
aerial doorways must be tremendous; and it is clear that the only 
means of subsistence which the occupiers possess must be derived 
from the banks of the stream below, where it is possible that some 
slight patches of alluvial soil may exist sufficient to produce a few 
roots and vegetables, and herbage for goats. In every direction above 
the stream, far and near, not a blade of vegetation is visible ; bare 
rocks, mountain peaks, and shattered masses of stone, close around on 
every side. 

In lonely and wild situations my attention has often before been 
attracted to similar chambers. They appear to have all been originally 
excavated to serve as tombs for the dead. It was the ancient practice 
of the children of Israel to bury in caves and grottoes. “ Abraham 
buried Sarah his wife in the cave of the field of Machpelah before 
Mamre,” and frequent allusion is made in scripture to graves and 
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tombs “ hewn in the rock 

These solitary cemeteries, which are to be found in various parts of 
the country, are regarded with a feeling of superstitious awe by the 
population at the present day. They are supposed to be haunted 
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with ghin'ns and gh’ools, the spirits of the other world, and strange 
are the stories and legends that are told concerning them. 

Religious fanatics and enthusiasts have at different times in this 
country withdrawn themselves from society, and lived in a state of 
self-mortification and ascetic seclusion among the ancient burying- 

unds. This was the case with the early Christians, and the prac- 
tice is still prevalent among the Moslems, some of whose santons have 
acquired a marvellous character for sanctity. The subterranean tombs 
and sepulchral chambers appear in very early times, as well as at pre- 
sent, to have been inhabited. Isaiah speaks of the people “ which 
remain among graves and lodge in the monuments ;” Jeremiah pro- 
phesies that the children of Israel shall be hunted “from every 
mountain, and from every hill, and out of the holes of the rocks ;” and 
elsewhere they are told, “ O thou that dwellest in the clefts of the 
rock, that holdest the height of the hill, though thou shouldest make 
thy nest as high as the eagle, yet will I bring thee down from thence, 
saith the Lord.” 

Amid these sterile crags and lofty barren mountains, torn and 
splintered, as it were, by some dire convulsion of nature, the ancient 
Christians placed the scene of our Lord’s temptation in the wilderness, 
and certainly a more desolate or barren region could not have been 
pitched upon for that purpose. The bare rocks are piled one upon an- 
other in endless confusion, not a blade of vegetation is anywhere visi- 
ble ; and well might the tempter exclaim, “If thou be the Son of God, 
command that these stones be made bread.” 

We followed a winding bridle-track along the edge of steep decli- 
vities, and shortly arrived at the ruins of what appeared to have been 
once a fortified castle or watch-tower. Here I observed some ancient 
cisterns of great depth ; they were hollowed out of the rock, and were 
lined with a fine hard white stucco. 

The bridle-track which we followed appeared to have continued 
almost constantly on the descent from the time that we quitted the 
Mount of Olives. We were nevertheless travelling at a considerable 
elevation, for from between two rocky mountains we enjoyed a sudden 
peep of the valley of the Jordan at a great depth below. It lay ex- 
tended like a map before us, and at the extreme southern end of it 
a small portion of the blue waters of the. Dead Sea was distinctly 
visible. From a ridge further on, we enjoyed a fine prospect of the 
plain of Jericho, bordered by bold mountains. It appeared fruitful 
and cultivated, but, on descending lower, the green verdure which we 
at first thought to be trees was found to be mere thorny shrubs and 
wild bushes, covering a vast sandy tract, which produces scarcely any- 
thing that can minister to the wants of man. 

Turning to the left, we rode along the base of the mountains to get 
a sight of the lofty rocky eminence which the monks and relic-hunters 
have pitched upon as “ the exceeding high mountain ” unto which the 
devil took our Saviour, “ and sheweth him all the kingdoms of the 
world, and the glory of them!” It is very steep and pointed, and in 
many parts quite perpendicular. On the summit is a ruined oratory, 
erected by the Christians, and half way up I am told that there are 
the remains of a christian convent. I had neither time nor inclina- 
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tion to undertake the labour of the ascent, which is both difficult and 
dangerous ; so we turned our horses’ heads in the direction of the plain, 

We observed several caves and holes among the rocks, which appear 
to have been excavated for sepulchres ; and, after riding for about half 
an hour, we arrived at the ruins of an ancient town. I traced for 
some distance the remains of an aqueduct, which once conveyed water 
from the mountains ; also part of an ancient paved road, by the side of 
which is a small prostrate column, apparently an antique milestone, 
The foundations of extensive buildings too are traceable, and some 
mounds of pottery and stones appear to be the remains of the habita- 
tions and dwellings which once clustered around the solitary spot. 
Here and there were to be discovered broken fragments of marble, 
and the shattered shafts of columns. Some long mounds appear to 
mark the direction of the ancient walls, and the excavations in the 
neighbouring rocks are doubtless the sepulchres and cemeteries in 
which the ancient inhabitants buried their dead. Several cisterns 
formed to contain rain-water are discoverable, and one of them, lined 
with the white hard stucco, appeared to be in a good state of’ preser- 
vation. It is very probable that these ruins mark the site of ancient 
Jericho. 

About a quarter of an hour's ride from hence, we crossed a fine 
stream of water, which rippled and murmured delightfully along its 
stony bed. During a day's journey in England we should pass fifty 
streams of water without notice, but in Palestine the sight of water 
is a delightful incident in a day’s journey, and an event worthy of 
record. Travellers dismount, wash, and drink, and the Arabs praise 
God and the prophet Mahomet for the precious blessing. 

The priests and pilgrim-hunters affirm this to be the water which 
was sweetened and purified of its bitterness by the prophet Elisha at 
the request of the men of Jericho, who told Elisha, “ the situation of 
this city is pleasant, as my lord seeth, but the water is naught!” As 
a conjecture, it carries with it some degree of probability, for it is by 
far the finest, indeed it is the only, stream of water which now con- 
stantly flows in summer and winter through the plain of Jericho. 

As we remounted our horses, I thought of the parable of the good 
Samaritan, for it was on the road from Jerusalem to Jericho that the 
man “ fell among thieves, who stripped him of his raiment and 
wounded him, leaving him half dead.” 

We proceeded along the banks of the rivulet, and traversed some 
patches of cultivated ground, irrigated by artificial channels, which 
conducted the water to the roots of the plants and shrubs. Ina 
short time we descried the miserable village of Rihhah, and riding 
through a few scattered, half-ruined, mud huts, we halted before a 
solitary stone watch-tower, or castle, where a small garrison is main- 
tained by the pasha, as a check upon the Bedouins. It is situated 
about two hundred yards from the village, and as I had a letter to the 
governor from the authorities at Damascus, I rode into the enclosure 
surrounding the castle, and encountered a large party of Arabs, who 
were seated round a blazing fire under a shed. Two or three of them 

were in the wild Bedouin costume, and held long hunting-spears in 
their hands, with which they were turning over the blazing firebrands, 
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and raking the cinders and ashes. My sudden appearance in the 
Frank dress somewhat surprised these gentlemen; they regarded me 
with audible exclamations of wonder, praising God and the prophet, 
and the strange sight seemed to afford them some little amusement. 

In answer to my inquiries, I found that the castle was shut up, 
and that the governor had departed, together with the small garrison 
maintained on the spot, two days before, for the purpose of scouring 
the banks of the Jordan, in pursuit of a party of Bedouin Arabs, 
who had lately made an incursion from the eastward, and had stolen 
some cattle. The governor, however, it appeared, had left behind 
ene solitary soldier in charge of the important fortress, and Evangela 
immediately went in quest of him. He proved to be a tall Albanian, 
an amazingly fine muscular man, near six feet three inches in height; 
his girdle was stuck full of daggers and knives, and on his shoulder 
he carried a long and most formidable looking Turkish musket. 

This splendid specimen of the garrison informed me that the 
governor had carried off the key of the old tower, and that the best 
lodging he could afford me was the stable, which was empty, the 
soldiers having all taken their horses away with them. ‘Thanking 
him for his politeness, but not much relishing the idea of sleeping 
there, I walked into the village and inspected the dwellings of the 
inhabitants. After searching the whole place through, however, | 
found it advisable to return and examine the stable. ‘The key was 
procured, and after ejecting a jackass, the solitary occupant of the 
spot, I found that the Albanian was right, and that the stable was 
likely to prove a more agreeable resting-place than the houses of the 
natives. The floor was accordingly swept and covered with my car- 
pets; my travelling bed was arranged ; but as no fire could be kindled 
with safety within the building, I was obliged to resort to the court- 
yard of the castle, and I joined the Arabs who were collected round 
the fire under the shed. They received me with the greatest polite- 
ness, and I immediately placed myself on the most friendly footing 
with them by presenting each with a lump of tobacco. My servant 
engaged two of these people to accompany him into the village in 
search of fuel and eggs, and whatever eatables could be procured, in 
order that we might all eat together at sunset. 

I took a long walk about the environs of Rihhah, and ascended a 
slight eminence to view the solitary country. The village stands by 
the edge of the delicious little stream which runs from the mountains, 
and the water is used in irrigating the few gardens and cultivated 
patches of ground, from which the poor villagers derive their subsist- 
ence. If this blessed supply of water were to fail, there would not be 
an inhabitant on the spot. The village itself consists of some twenty 
or thirty huts, made of mud, sun-burnt bricks, and the branches of 
trees. The inhabitants are all Moslems, and a more poor and needy 
set of people I have never before witnessed. Most of the children 
are entirely naked, and the grown-up women are clothed simply in a 
long black shift; their lips are stained blue, and the bodies of many 
of them are most barbarously tattooed. Along the banks of the rivu- 
let these poor people grow d’hourra, a kind of coarse wheat, Indian 


corn, onions, turnips, and radishes; they possess also a few goats, 
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and some skinny poultry, scarcely larger than a moderate-sized Eng. 
lish pigeon. 

This village of Ribhah is marked Jericho on the maps, and has 
been supposed by many to occupy the site of that famous city. It 
is a mere supposition, however, and it is much more probable that 
the ruins on the eminence above are the remains of that place, as 
Jericho, we know, was strongly fortified, and Rihhah, being situated 
in a dead level, is nota locality likely to have been chosen for a 
fortified town. At all events, the city stood somewhere along the 
banks of the rivulet, the only one which now waters the plain, and 
the palm groves and the celebrated balsam trees were, no doubt, irri- 
gated and refreshed by its precious waters. , 

Except in the immediate neighbourhood of this small forlorn vil- 
lage of Rihhah, the whole country is entirely uncultivated. The 
ground is covered with tangled thickets and reeds, and not one single 
human habitation is to be met with throughout the wide circum- 
ference of the plain. 

When we survey the crumbling mud huts of the miserable village, 
and the empty solitude that everywhere extends around, it is, in- 
deed, difficult to conceive that this is the spot once described as so 
beautiful and so flourishing—the luxuriant and fertile plain, the 
“ Jeiov ywpov,’ overshadowed by the cypress, the myrobalamus, 
and the groves of fruit trees, mentioned in terms of such enthusiastic 
admiration by the ancient writers. Strabo describes this now soli- 
tary region as a fruitful and well-watered country, abounding in 
groves of palm trees.* And Justin calls it “ a garden environed with 
hills, which enclose it as it were with awall.”” “ In that valley,” says 
he, “ there is a wood admirable for its pleasantness and fruitfulness, 
for it is intermingled with palm trees and opobalsam. The trees of 
the opobalsam have a resemblance to fir trees, but they are lower, 
and are planted and husbanded after the manner of vines; at a cer- 
tain season of the year they sweat the balsam.” ‘ No country is 
equal to the plain of Jericho,” says Josephus, “ in the production of 
fruit, and the palms distil a balsam as precious as honey.” Indeed, 
such was the estimation in which the balsam of Jericho was held by 
the ancients, that in the Roman and Syrian markets, we are told, it 
sold for double its weight in silver ! 

When we contemplate the abandoned and cheerless country which 
now extends along the whole course of the Jordan, from the lake of 
Tiberias to the contines of the Dead Sea, where a few scanty ruins, 
some prostrate columns, and the remains of a theatre, the wrecks of 
ancient cities, are the only memorials of man now existing, we cannot 
but be overwhelmed with sorrow and astonishment at the strangely 
altered fortunes of this once flourishing country. Here, where an 
industrious population once availed itself of all the bounties of nature 
in the careful cultivation of a rich and fruitful soil, we now see only 
a barren and pestilential desert. 

In the ruined aqueducts, along which the pure waters from the 
mountains once flowed to irrigate the lands, and to furnish the inha- 
bitants with a precious beverage, we now find only the poisonous 
* Locus ferax, palmis abundans, totus irriguus. 
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serpent, or the deadly scorpion; and along the circular marble 
benches of the ruined theatres, where the noisy throngs of applaud- 
ing spectators once collected to witness the sports of the day, no 
sound is now heard, excepting the long, melancholy, protracted ery 
of the jackal. To the boisterous sounds of life and mirth has suc- 
ceeded the silence of death—to the wealth of times past, a hideous 

werty. The ruined palaces of the rich have become the resort of 
wild beasts; the fox lurks under the portico of the temple, and the 
foulest reptiles dwell in the sanctuaries of the gods. 

If we turn our eyes to the magnificent and stupendous ruins of 
Djerash (Gerasa) on the left bank of the Jordan, where long avenues 
of columns, ruined theatres, bridges, and temples, attract the wonder 
and admiration of the traveller, standing, as they do, in a desert soli- 
tude, where no other trace of man now exists; or whether we turn 
our eyes to the right bank of “ the sacred river,” and survey the 
ruins of Scythopolis, the columns, the Roman fortress, the magnifi- 
cent ancient theatre, the ruined walls, gateways, tombs, the Roman 
bridges, and the ancient paved road, all deserted and solitary, we 
are alike oppressed with wonder and sorrow at the fallen fortunes and 
desolate condition of the once populous and fruitful “ land of pro- 
mise.” 

Our thoughts insensibly wander back to the period when these 
prostrate ruins were populous and flourishing cities, when the sounds 
of rejoicing were heard in the silent and deserted streets, and the 
arts of industry accumulated the riches of all climates, and added to 
and multiplied the enjoyments of life. We naturally call to mind the 
history of bygone times, when the kingdoms of Damascus and Sa- 
maria, of Idumaa and Jerusalem, were powerful and flourishing ; 
when the warlike states of the Philistines existed, and also the com- 
mercial republics of the Phenicians. At that period we remember 
that a vast population covered the land, and a hundred powerful 
cities existed, the very ruins of most of which are now no longer 
discoverable, nor are their sites known. 

Where now are the fleets of Tyre and of Tarshish, the gold of Ophir, 
the almug trees, the spices, “ the timber of cedar and the timber of fir,” 
“the timber hewers of Sidon,” for there was not among them “ any that 
could hew timber like unto the Sidonians ;” and where are the palm 
and balsam trees of Jericho? What has become, too, of the culti- 
vated fields, the frequented roads, and the habitations which once 
extended over these solitudes, “the fenced cities,” the horsemen, 
the charioteers, and the armies of “ hundreds of thousands,” which 
once had being? I have wandered over wide tracks which were 
once the theatre of wealth and splendour, and covered with a vast 
population ; they present now nought but a scene of solitude and de- 
solation. Of the ancient nations, and of their works, there is now only 
a trace, such as that which the footstep of the traveller leaves in 
the desert. 

Amid the wide, unenclosed, unappropriated, and uncultivated 
country, bere and there a miserable village of lowly mud huts alone 
diversifies the monotonous aspect of the solitary landscape. It is 
surrounded, perhaps, by a mud wall, having only one solitary gate 
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of entrance, which can be stopped up, 80 as to protect the poor vil. 
lagers from robbery by the wild Bedouins. In pos largest ot these 
villages, a miserable building, or khan, is the only accommodation 
procurable by travellers of all ranks. A fixed charge is paid for a 
damp dungeon or cell, where the only prospect is of four bare walls, 
or, when the door is open, of a dirty courtyard or a gloomy corridor. 
The only furniture to be obtained, on paying a fee to the master of 
the khan, is that of a mat filled, perhaps, with fleas, and an earthen 
pitcher of water. In these miserable villages the only sustenance pro- 
curable is that of thin gritty cakes of unleavened bread, tough and 
bitter, and sometimes a little rancid butter, sour cheese, or stinking 
goat's milk. The inhabitants converse only of troubles and misery, 
of extortions of money, of bastinados, and of the seizure of their 
sons, brothers, and male relations, for soldiers by the employers of 
the despotic pasha. Everything around announces tyranny and op- 
pression, insecurity and misfortune. 

How is it, we are tempted to exclaim, that the nations which now 
exist upon this soil flourish not as did the inhabitants in times past ; 
that the country, in the hands of the Pagan, the Christian, and the 
Mussulman, has never been what it was in the hands of the Jew? Is 
the land less fertile, and are the bounties of nature less lavishly dis- 
tributed than heretofore? The Mussulman will tell you “ God has 
decreed it.” “It is written in the book of fate.” ‘ God wills it.” 
The Christian, with the sacred volume of the history of the children 
of Israel, will turn towards the prophecies and remark, that God has 
denounced a curse against the land, and hath declared that “ the 
fenced city shall be left desolate, and the habitation forsaken and 
left like a wilderness ;” that “the worst of the heathen shall possess 
it, and that “ the land shall be desolate from all that is therein, be- 
cause of the violence of them that dwell therein.” 

It may be, that the present generation are suffering under the ma- 
lediction directed against the sins of the people who have long passed 
away. The decrees of Eternal Justice are mysterious and incompre- 
hensible, and the judgments of the Most High are not to be scanned 
by human wisdom. ‘That “ the worst of the heathen” have possessed 
the land, and that the country has been rendered “ desolate from all 
that is therein, because of the violence of them that dwell therein,” 
is a truth not to be denied or controverted. 

Wherever the followers of Mahomet have spread their rule, and 
the government of the country has been conducted on the principles 
ot the Koran, and on the system of blind obedience to despotic au- 
thority, inculeated by the teachers of the Moslem religion, we per- 
ceive a constant and gradual decline in wealth and population. Under 
the Moslem system of government, all the bad passions and the dark 
vices implanted in the human breast have full play, unchecked by 
public opinion, or any adequate human restraint. ‘The Moslem rulers 
have generally presented the most deplorable examples of the injus- 
tice and iniquity into which the unrestrained passions of men will 
cee 08 of the desolating and blighting influence which the 
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induced these eastern despots to set at nought the rights of property, 
and to violate at caprice or pleasure the most sacred duties of their 
station. 

The history and modern condition of Mussulman conquests plainly 
demonstrate that, when life and property are not made secure by the 
omnipotence of the law, nations cannot prosper. 

When Palestine was conquered by Sultan Selim from the Mam- 
looks, it was divided into pashaliks, the greater part of it being 
attached to the vast pashalik of Damascus. The authority of the 

asha over the province which he governed, was as absolute as is that 

of the sultan in his own palace of Constantinople. He had the ab- 
solute regulation and direction of every branch of the public service 
within his jurisdiction. He was at the head of the finance, military, 
and police ; possessed supreme authority in all civil and criminal 
matters ; had the power of life and death, of making peace and de- 
claring war. 

To uphold his power and maintain his position, it was the first aim 
of the pasha to forward the stipulated remittance to the imperial 
treasury of a gross sum of money, or of an annual tribute, together 
with divers fees and presents to the grand vizier and influential mem- 
bers of the divan, to secure their friendship and assistance in case of 
need. The principal care, therefore, of every pasha on arriving at 
his post, was to obtain money. For this purpose, local governors— 
mutsellims, sheikhs, agas, &c.—were appointed over different dis- 
tricts, not for the purpose of administering justice and protecting the 
weak and defenceless from the oppression of the strong, but to per- 
fect and carry out a system of regulated plunder, by which the 
coffers of the pasha might be filled, and his luxurious or avaricious 
wants satisfied. 

The primary object also of every authority in the empire, from the 
grand vizier downwards to the pettiest aga, was to obtain money. 
The grand vizier sought for money to satisfy his master the sultan ; 
to provide for the wars and expenses of the state; to bribe his tools, 
to secure friends, stifle complaints, and establish his influence. The 
pasha also required money to secure the good graces of the vizier, 
and to make friends at Constantinople. Every mutsellim, sheikh, 
and aga, also searched eagerly for money—first to satisfy the pasha, 
and then to provide for his own wants. So that he obtained the 
necessary money, all else was left to his independent management 
and authority ; and within his jurisdiction he also reigned absolute. 

Thus, although the sultan was absolute over the whole empire, 
the pashas were equally absolute within their pashaliks, and their 
subordinates within the circle of their respective petty jurisdictions. 
They were masters who could dispose of everything, or appropriate 
it to their own use. The country was considered as a private lo- 
main, of which the ruler was absolute proprietor ; the population as 
completely subservient to his pleasures and vices, as slaves devoted 
to serve and obey him. ‘That there was any trust or responsibility 
attached to his office, appears never to have been entertained ; that 
the ruler was bound to afford protection, to acknowledge and secure 
the rights of property, to attend to the happiness of those dependent 
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upon his power, and to protect them from injury and injustice, was 
never admitted ; but every greedy pasha down to the pettiest local 
governor, feeling that he had only a life interest in the province or 
village committed to his care, sought only to gratify his tastes of 
the day, and to minister to his present passions and pleasures. ; 

As the country, although it had greatly declined from its ancient 
prosperity, was, when first conquered by the Turks, much more popu- 
lous and wealthy than at present ; and as the expenses of the govern- 
ment and of the rulers were much more moderate at that period than 
in subsequent times, when the Ottoman Porte came into collision with 
the formidable forces of the European powers, and had to maintain 
vast armies and fleets to follow out its views of conquest and aggran- 
disement in a quarter of the world inhabited by a much more warlike 
race than the Asiatics ; the population could support the calls made 
on them, to satisfy the wants of their governors, without any material 
impoverishment of the resources of the country. But when the sultans 
became engaged in European warfare, the necessities of the govern- 
ment multiplied rapidly ; measures were devised to extract increased 
remittances from the pashas, who made corresponding demands upon 
the population, which gradually wasted the capital of the country, 
and year by year more and more impoverished its resources. 

The uncertain tenure of all property, and the general insecurity 
that was felt as these exactions increased, damped the energy of the 
people, and destroyed habits of industry. The cultivator of the soil 
tilled the land for mere subsistence—the artisan worked no further 
than was necessary for the bare support of himself and family, and 
made no exertions to secure property, to acquire wealth, and to add 
to his comforts and enjoyments. Numbers, in many instances, died of 
disease, brought on by want and deprivations, bad lodging and un- 
wholesome food. The population became reckless, men’s feelings 
were hardened, their offspring was neglected, and, in those intervals in 
which the land itself enjoyed repose and peace, a gradual depopulation 
went on; the produce and capital of the country, accumulated by the 
industry of preceding generations, were gradually consumed ; com- 
merce languished, and year after year the land became poorer and 
more deserted of inhabitants. 

The country was also constantly torn and disordered by domestic 
contentions and civil discord. If a pasha, by a wise and conciliatory 
system of government, acquired the confidence of those under his 
sway, his enemies generally succeeded in inspiring at the imperial court 
a jealousy of his influence, and measures were taken to remove him 
from his command. The pasha resisted; a decree of deposition was 
pronounced, or an attempt was made upon his life by the secret emis- 
saries of the Porte, furnished with the dreaded Ahat schereef. All this 
generally ended in open rebellion and a civil war, in which the pasha 
often succeeded in maintaining his post against all the power of the 
Sublime Porte, as was the case with Sheikh Daher, and Djezzar “ the 
butcher pashas of Acre. 


On the other hand, when an avaricious pasha had desolated his pro- 
iw by tyranny and exaction, the avenging arm of the sultan was 
put for 
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fscations, were condemned, the act of justice was paraded before the 
injured, but the ill-gotten wealth of the greedy ruler, the property of 
the people he had plundered, was carefully transmitted to the imperial 
treasury! Thus, in A.D. 1755, when Sheikh Daher, then in open 
rebellion against the Sublime Porte, was murdered by his own vassals, 
and the authority of the sultan restored, all the sheikh’s treasure, 
accumulated by rapine and pillage, and contributions wrung from im- 
poverished provinces, was transported to Constantinople by the Capu- 
dan Pasha. It consisted of several chests full of gold, so heavy as 
to require eight men to transport the largest on board the flag-ship, 
a quantity of pearls, diamonds, and other precious gems, and the 
kandjia, or short sword of Ali Bek, the hilt of which, covered with 
jewels, was valued at 200,0004 | 

The pashas, too, at a distance from the central government, and in- 
dependent of each other, became often embroiled in disputes and ani- 
mosities among themselves, arising out of petty jealousies and rivalries. 
These led to civil wars, which were carried on with the greatest bit- 
terness; the inhabitants were pillaged and massacred, and contributions 
were levied on the towns and villages. 

The military force maintained in the empire was also a fertile cause 
of the disorder and insecurity which generally prevailed. Various 
licentious bodies of armed men were kept in the pay of the pashas, 
and were subject to scarcely any control or discipline: of these the 
Janissaries were the most seditious. ‘They pillaged the inhabitants, 
and at different periods drove out, deposed, or murdered their rulers. 
To control the Janissaries, other soldiers, generally consisting of slaves 
and strangers from distant provinces, were taken into pay, and 
formed into a body of infantry, while the Bedouin Arabs, or portions 
of the wandering tribe of Turcomans, were hired into the service of 
the pasha, and constituted a formidable body of cavalry. 

These mercenaries were little better than bandits, who deserted 
one standard, and enlisted under another, whenever tempted by an 
increase of pay, or a prospect of plunder. ‘They often supported 
themselves by the pillage and robbery of the defenceless population ; 
and these excesses, being stimulated by want of pay, were connived 
at from policy or necessity. ‘Thus disorders of all kinds were in- 
troduced, and a sad state of insecurity generally prevailed. 

_ Since the conquest of the country by Mohammed Ali, the licen- 
tious bands of militia and cavalry have indeed been replaced by the, 
trained tegiments of Ibrahim Pasha, and the inferior rulers have to 
a certain extent. been deprived of their despotic, irresponsible power ; 
but the imposts and exactions are not diminished, they appear to be 
even worse now than before. The ambition and grasping propensities 
of Mohammed Ali have led him to engage in difficult and expensive 
wars in the Hedjaz, on the confines of Abyssinia, and in various parts 
of Arabia, as far as the Bahrein Islands. Stations, and fortresses too, 
have been constructed, and garrisons established on the Syrian frontier, 
to protect him from the attempts of the Sublime Porte ; and, to 
Support these operations, men and money have been required and 
exacted with the most merciless rigour. ‘The cultivators of the soil, 
the great productive class, and all the most vigorous of the population, 
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have been seized in the severe conscriptions for soldiers, and trans. 
ported to distant lands. A grinding system of taxation has bee) 
established, and the growth of the soil monopolised by the pasha, 
to the ruin of the rural cultivator; the heaviest exactions have bee, 
made on the towns and villages, and the insecurity of person and pro- 
perty appears to be now greater than ever. ee 

Under such a grievous system of government it 1s in vain to look 
for the accumulation of property and the existence of wealth. For 
centuries the whole country has been declining ; year after year be. 
coming more and more impoverished, and more and more destitute of 
inhabitants, until at last it will be reduced to a solitary desert, such as 
that which now extends between Damascus and the Euphrates, 
During the long reign of tyranny and terror, the greedy rulers have 
gradually consumed and wasted the capital previously accumulated 
upon the soil, and have dissipated all the wealth in the hands of 
private individuals. Cities once rich and flourishing have entirely 
disappeared, cultivated fields have been abandoned, and the population 
has dwindled away, together with the means of subsistence. 

Thus it is that we see the valley of the Jordan, once occupied by 
numerous populous and flourishing towns, now containing only a small 
hamlet of mud huts, “the city of palm trees” now only a heap of 
stones and of confused mounds of earth, surrounded by a solitary 
wilderness, and the greater part of the once populous and fruitful 
land of Palestine deserted and desolate. 


< 


No more for you th’ obedient gale 

Swells the white bosom of the Tyrian sail ; 
No more your glittering marts unfold 
Sidonian dyes and Lusitanian gold : 

lor sad the scenes Judea’s plains disclose, 
A dreary waste of undistinguish’d woes.” 
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ADVENTURE ON THE GANGES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “*MEMOIRS OF A CADET.” 


Tus kingdom of Oude* in Hindostan is nominally independent of 
the British government, although the capital (Lucknow) is protected 
by troops belonging to the Honourable East India Company ; and the 
foreign policy of the monarch is chiefly, if not wholly, guided by the 
wishes of our government, as intimated to him through the British 
resident at his court. 

The internal condition of the country betrays a state of wild mis- 
rule in the domestic department of the realm. Almost every large 
landholder possesses a mud fort within the boundaries of his estate ; 
and when the period arrives for the annual collection of revenue, he 
retires with his servants and adherents into this stronghold, where 
he resists the government troops so long as he can make a stand 
against them, and then surrenders, after stipulating for a promise of 
full pardon, on payment of the original demand upon him. This pro- 
cess is gone through annually; and so much is it considered as a 
matter of course, that the king’s troops rarely endanger their lives by 
making a vigorous attack, preferring rather to cannonade from a dis- 
tance, under cover, till the garrison becomes wearied out. There is 
not much bloodshed on these occasions, generally speaking, unless in 
very obstinate cases of resistance, at which times the aid of the com- 
pany’s troops is requested, and the matter soon set at rest in a soldier- 
like manner. There are times, however, when the rebellion is of so 
atrocious a character as to preclude the hope of pardon, and then the 
offenders will, if practicable, make good their retreat into the ter- 
ritories of the company, as in the case hereinafter mentioned. 

The country being in the state above described, it need be no 
matter of wonder that each village should be little better than a nest 
of freebooters, ready to convert their neighbour’s property into their 
own, whenever a fair prospect of doing so presents itself; for if they 
can overcome the resistance of the proper owners in the first instance, 
they run little or no hazard from the impotent arm of the law, which 
rarely if ever can reach them. 

Near the banks of the Ganges, on which river so much unprotected 
merchandise is perpetually conveyed, the Oude people are thieves 
almost to a man; and the quantity of property plundered there is 
almost incredible, though the occasions are rarely heard of beyond 
the immediate neighbourhood, or amongst the connexions of the 
parties concerned. 

Having pioneered my way by the above preliminary remarks, I 
shall proceed to narrate an adventure which befel myself in that 
locality a few years ago. 


* Oude is pronounced as oud in aloud. 
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In the year 1833, I was proceeding from Calcutta to join my regi. 
ment stationed far north on the Ganges, and had nearly completed 
my voyage, when the following adventure befel me, which I shajj 
transcribe from my journal. 

10th March, 1833.—At ten o'clock last night, I was obliged to 
unmoor,* and cross the river in all haste. A dandee (boatman) be. 
longing to a small boat which had attached itself to mine for protec. 
tion, happening to be on shore, was aware, as Bunyan might Say, of a 
suspicious-looking person skulking about, who, on being questioned, 
stated that he was a fisherman. The dandee, not perceiving anything 
in his possession betokening his craft, and being by no means favour. 
ably impressed with the amiability of the soi-disant fisherman’s looks, 
came to my servants and reported the circumstance. 

My head-man (a very intelligent fellow) went to the stranger, 
who, on further question, said that he was a chowkeydar (watchman) 
come to offer his services for the night, as the place was notorious for 
thieves. 

Had he given this answer in the first instance, it might have been 
satisfactory; for it is an ordinary custom to employ one or two men 
from the nearest village to keep watch over boats at night. They will 
do this for a trifling remuneration, and it is considered the safest plan 
to employ them, they themselves being members of the plundering 
fraternity ; so that, in fact, it is a system similar to that of black mail, 
On the night in question none had offered themselves for service. 

My servant, while interrogating the man, was also reconnoitring 
the country, and the broad moonlight discovered groups of persons 
stealthily converging themselves on our boats from various directions. 
We immediately unmoored and pushed off, and had not cleared the 
bank by more than fifteen or twenty yards, when at least a hundred 
and fifty armed men (my servants said three hundred) were on the 
side of the river. They abused us in most gross language for their 
disappointment. I called to them, and said, if they did not immedi- 
ately disperse, I would order my sipahees (native soldiers) to fire upon 
them; but they heeded me not, guessing, I suppose, that I had none, 
which was the case. 

The river being very narrow at this time of the year, so soon as I 
had crossed it, 1 despatched a servant upwards along the bank, with 
orders to go three miles, to see if there were any boats on the oppo- 
site shore which might be seized upon by the enemy. I also sent 
another downwards, but to a shorter distance. 

My first-mentioned messenger soon returned, and pointed out a 
place to me about a mile above, where fifty or sixty of the gang had 
stowed themselves in a large flat-bottomed boat, such as is used for 
the conveyance of cotton, for the purpose of crossing over. The 
remainder had kindled a large fire, which soon blazed up, and enabled 
us to see them standing round it in a grove of mango-trees, to await, 
I suppose, the event. 

1 had already made my preparations for their reception. My own 
servants, ten in number, I could perfectly rely upon to stand by me 
to the last. Some half-dozen of them seemed to anticipate the pros- 
* 1 was on the Oude side of the river. 
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ct of a brush with a good deal of relish. These were chiefly Ma- 
hommedans, but none—no, not one—would have failed me. The 
boat people I could as confidently depend upon—that is, to run away, 
which they invariably do on these occasions; and very properly too, 
for they are hired by the owners of boats, and are always hardly 
worked and poorly paid; notwithstanding which, they are the mer- 
riest class of natives I have met with. My arms consisted of a 
double-barrel Joe Manton, a brace of pistols of my own, an odd 
one belonging to a servant, and swords sufficient for the whole 
party. ; 

In the mean time I hit upon a stratagem which I thought might 
ossibly bring the affair to a bloodless issue. There were too many 
shallows in the river to admit of my dropping down to some friertds, 
whom I had left aground a few miles below, so that I was wholly 
dependent on my own resources. 

I called to mind that I had shortly before threatened the rogues 
with a volley from my sipahees, and upon this groundwork I formed 
my plan. 

I loaded both the barrels of my gun with powder only, and gave it 
to my head servant, with orders to go on shore, about two hundred 
yards distant, and in a direction so that my boat should form the 
point of a right angle between him and the freebooters, in order that 
when the gun was fired it might appear as coming from a party alto- 
gether unconnected with mine. I hoisted a lantern at the mast-head, 
and ordered the servant to fire off both barrels separately and dis- 
tinctly from the spot whither I had directed him, after the lantern 
had hung five minutes ; which done, he was immediately to run back 
and rejoin us. I did all this to make the enemy believe, that being 
now in the company’s territories, I had put out a signal for some ex- 
pected detachment of soldiers on shore, and that it had been acknow- 
ledged by the discharge of two muskets. 

The plan succeeded ; for whether they reasoned or not as I in- 
tended them, certain it is they disappeared with great celerity, and 
I saw them no more. 

This morning [ reported the adventure of last night to a police 
thanadar (civil magistrate) on the Oude side, who insisted on giving 
me an escort of his Majesty's soldiers through his district. It was 
very polite, but perfectly useless in the daytime. 

Heard a great deal of cannonading the whole of the day, a large 
landowner having refused to pay revenue. The siege has, I hear, 
already been carried on three weeks. 

March 16.—The fighting on the opposite side of the river has 
been settled by the refractory zumeendar’s * withdrawal of himself, 
by night, into the company’s territories. 


* Zumeendar, landed proprietor. 
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A PILGRIMAGE FROM FONTAINBLEAU TO SCOTLAND, 
BY MISS HARRIOTT PIGOTT. 


Ir is not, I believe, possible to sojourn a long time in any place, 
without forming some friendly union with the society of it, or some 
local attachment either to a tree, a glade, or a site that must impart 
a sensation of regret in the hour of departure, whether through 
choice or necessity, and despite of any secret feeling of disgust to. 
wards the general character of a nation, or to private individuals. 

The forest of Fontainbleau is more magnificent and diversified jy 
sublime scenery than any other of the royal forests of France. The 
_ heights display long ranges of bare gray rocks and detached ponde. 
rous masses; those awful ruins of nature, thrown out of their earthly 
beds, seem to menace the thoughtless human beings who occasionally 
saunter among them. ‘The gaunt skeletons of gnarled oaks, the 
growth of centuries, have here the semblance of being coeval with 
their rocks. The valleys are smiling, and graced by groups of 
graceful drooping tresses of the birch tree; their roots and fibres 
protected by thickets of the juniper, the ever-green holly, the golden 
blossomed prickly gorse, and higher spiral branching yellow broom, 
the wild sweetbrier, the lowly white Scotch rose, with thousands of 
wild plants, blossoming in their appropriate seasons, and of rare spe- 
cies, precious to the science of botany. Amongst them are seen 
flitting, in the sunny seasons, the gaudiest butterflies, with other 
buoyant flies and slowly creeping insects, rivalling in beauteous co- 
lours the vaunted myriads imported from the southern shores of 
Europe. 

This vast forest has given birth to many a romance, and legends of 
grim ghosts and goblins, of mailed knights and hunters, that are 
still believed to walk and to ride in these their ancient haunts, as also 
many historical facts of romantic interest. But France's forests, with 
their trees, straight avenues, greenswards, and sandy deserts, are now 
deficient in animal life; at Fontainbleau also, the ancient free in- 
habitants, hart, hind, and rabbit, were massacred en masse by a 
decree of the government that emanated from the three glorious 
days of July. 

Forest scenery, after a certain lapse of time, appears monotonous. 
We become impatient for a wider range beyond its limits, like birds 
in their gilded cages, our minds seeking something more extensive 
and more animated. We pine after the view of industrious husban- 
dry, corn-fields, hay-fields, grass land, and grazing herds, rivers, and 
the ripple of quieter rivulets, for tenanted villages and mansions, with 
a distant hill or mountain summit. 

Among this rocky scenery, and in the darker shade and solitary 
retreats of this wooded region, I frequently wandered for long hours 


' Continued from p. 50, 
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in the society of loyal personages, who had sacrificed every worldly 
advantage, lands, friends, and brilliant appointments, preferring for 
themselves and their sons an honourable retirement, a mediocre ex- 
istence, with that serenity and peace of mind which are the never- 
failing accompaniments of untainted honour and pure wndebased con- 
science. We have rested together in those avenues, under the green 
trees, and in those valleys, contemplating them, and conversing on 
the awful immensity of a revolution of nature; experiencing a reli- 
gious composure, unmingled with the personal feeling that belongs 
to present life; for it is the work, and undisputably proves the un- 
limited power, of the Almighty, raising the mind far above creation, 
and the selfish feelings or abject thoughts that belong to every-day 
life; whereas, while reviewing the ravages resulting from a political 
revolution, we experience the most poignant opposite sentiments, for 
we discern not only public disloyalty, but also the faithlessness of 
private friends, whom we had cherished in home life, during the 
ceaseless current of years, and believed as loyal and frank as our- 
selves. 

The royal chateau of Fontainbleau, or cluster of palaces, (the 
erections of a succession of French monarchs, affording striking spe- 
cimens of the artist’s genius in each reign, the progress or no pro- 
gress in architecture and science, ) stands in congregated magnificence 
in a valley in the centre of the forest, where each reigning monarch 
loved occasionally to reside with his respective courtiers and favourite 
courtly beauties— their train of loves and graces in bowers of roses, 
lilies, and eglantine. Within its extensive boundaries, where, with 
its parks, gardens, and avenues, every gallery, chamber, and chapel, 
can boast of separate events and anecdotes. Each illustrious actor 
therein rose in fresh and affecting colouring to my vision. In my 
reveries Saint Louis came forward the pious hero of the Crusades, 
in the chapel of St. Trinita, erected in recent years on the site of 
the one he had built and consecrated. Francois I., the rival contem- 
porary of the voluptuous Henry VIII. of England—Francois, the 
champion of chivalry, the protector of the fine arts, his head erect, 
walked in ineffable majesty along his now dilapidated gallery. 
Henry IL., radiant with love and hope, advanced leading the beau- 
teous Diane de Poitiers, who captivated the heart of her sove- 
reign while kneeling at his feet and supplicating his gracious pardon 
for her condemned father. Louis XIV., in the sumptuosity of his 
mighty phalanx of statesmen, warriors, and men of letters, his crowd 
of unparalleled female beauties and wits, leading forward La Duchesse 
de la Valiére, Madame de Montespan, the expectant successor in the 
monarch’s heart, peering over her shoulder. Then came Christina 
of Sweden, once a queen, then a murderess, condemning, from wo- 
man’s jealous pique, her Italian chamberlain to the daggers of hired 
assassins, in the presence of a reluctant priest, in the gallery of this 
royal palace, where she was hospitably admitted to reside for a short 
Visit, in the character of a foreign princess of a royal house.* 


* It is a well-known bistorical fact, that this ex-queen caused her Italian atten- 
dant, Monaldeschi, to be murdered in the Galerie des Cerfs, it was supposed from 
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In this historical palace I was present at a recent royal marriage 
betwixt a prince of the Roman church and a Lutheran Germap 
princess. 1 observed some singular and interesting incidents atten- 
dant upon that national event: some persons have hinted that the 
must remain secret, together with my opinions upon the motley, il 
assorted assemblage of persons that figured in those hymeneal scenes, 

I had, within view of this royal chateau, passed every even- 
ing, during many months, in a small coterie of high-born, (and what 
is more singular in the times in which we live) noble-minded per. 
sonages of the courteous old school, whom our grandmothers, in 
their high-backed ebony chairs, and in their stiff brocaded robes, 
would have denominated “ thorough bred,” where thought met 

t, where reigned mutual confidence—no creeping jealousies 
obtruded to interrupt our amicable intercourse, during long suc. 
cessive evenings spent around the lamp. But I became wearied b 
the inevitable collision of general society, which it is impossible to 
avoid, and with the fatiguing themes of France’s several modern 
revolutions, the strife of parties, the different shades of opinions and 
self-interests, which reigned even ‘among the Henriquinists, and 
which, in fact, weaken the old royal cause, and give stability to the 
present throne and government. 

I was wearied with France's population, despising their lying ha- 
bitude, their treacherous dealings, their rude familiarity, the light 
conduct and immorality of young married females, the real or wilful 
blindness to their conduct of their legal protectors, with their total 
abandonment of the accustomed etiquette and usages of the polite 
world,—that chimerical equality, which audaciously dispenses not 
only with the kindly affections, but likewise with those of convenance, 
bal general insubordination in all castes, which is the bane of do- 
mestic peace, lessening that spirit of reciprocal attachment, that 
natural obedience so essential in the relation between parents and 
their offspring, now rendering France a fatiguing residence to all 
persons of old-fashioned principles, who are yet attached to the more 
elegant characteristics of civilisation. 

To Paris, therefore, I went, and in Paris I established myself, en 
passant, in a private hotel, and hastened, the ensuing morning, to 
Versailles, to inspect that once royal residence in its new designation 
of a national museum, where I found much to admire in the judicious 
restoration of ancient sumptuous decorations, which were the crea- 
tion of the munificent Louis XIV., in the Augustan age of France; 
and much to blame in the trivial, unclassical, arrangements of the rez 
de chaussce, by Louis Philippe. 

In this immense collection of paintings, recording national events, 
amongst the portraits of kings, warriors, statesmen, and celebrated 
women, of each epoch, there are some of the fairer sex that are 
there placed in situations that awaken memory to their private and 
public history, and excite risibility—rival beauties and jealous ene- 
mies in close proximity, or vis-a-vis, smiling most witchingly on each 
jealousy. I have aco 
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ather) whose lives and principles were not only discordant, but also 
ing, in public, reciprocal hatred—virtue smiling on vice, loyalty 
bendicloyatt . The frequent recurrence of Napoleon's figure, the 
countless a ae that represent the battles and sieges of his ephe- 
meral empire, fatigye the mind, and sadden the heart, demon- 
strating the futility of that thirst for universal conquest which. in- 
evitably terminates in a reaction of the invaded nations, the forced 
restitution of the vanquished cities and pillaged property ; making 
the late conquerors to quail in their turn. 
What has France remaining of her years of restless warfare, but these 
inted memorials? desultory warning mementos, exemplifying the 
useless waste of human life, and of the people’s treasures, to gratify 
the boundless ambition (in defiance of judgment and duty) of an ad- 
venturous chieftain ? 


“« What millions died, that Cesar might be great!” 


Saint Louis, his religious orgies, and crusade wars (those military 
pilgrimages to sainted territory) undertaken by that monarch in a 
spirit of piety, and also from state policy, to employ his restless and 
too powerful nobility, are here faithfully portrayed, and give rise to 
comparisons betwixt the character and mind of that legitimate king of 
remote times and the modern Hannibal. 

In another saloon is the benevolent and intellectual figure of 

Louis XVIII., which is suspended exactly opposite to that of his 
daring opponent, the active and enterprising Napoleon. These two 
portraits are also accompanied by painted representations of the 
series of rapid and important events which closely followed the im- 
perial hero’s unexpected return from Elba. The splendid historical 
icture of that national act, the coronation of Charles X., in the 
interior of the ancient cathedral of Rheims—the monarch, with his 
two sons and their royal consorts, surrounded by a brilliant aristo- 
cracy of ancient and modern creation, with all the sacred symbols 
and pageantries of the Church of Rome, is in an adjoining saloon, 
from whence you turn direct into a larger apartment, where is hung 
an admirable likeness of Louis Philippe, environed by pictorial re- 
cords of the vicissitudes and scenic occupations of his eventful life. 
No artist has ever failed to realise a striking resemblance of the pre- 
sent king of the French; the peculiar form of his royal head, which 
80 singularly resembles that of a pear, may, perhaps, give facility to 
their task; each portrait has invariably the same hypocritical expres- 
sion that distinguishes his majesty’s countenance in his general 
address when he desires to please, and to which the tones of his 
voice have always seemed to me to respond. 

I quitted this vast palace, this sumptuous habitation of Louis XIV. 
and his splendid court circle, that became, during the reign of his 
Virtuous but unfortunate grandson, the theatre of tragic horrors and 
of foul treason, but which is now finally converted into an emporium 
of ancient and modern national trophies, to proceed to the more 
smiling and rural scenery of Bellevue, near Sevres. It was the fte de 

Assomption, a reunion of every class; high and low, rich and poor, 
were there, revelling in thoughtless gaiety. 

Oct. 1839.—~voL. xxvi.—no. CL ” 
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I dined there, in a lovely modern-built villa, where presided the 
learned veteran Mr. G ———, the distinguished author of the Dic. 
tionary of the Hindostan Language; he who had voluntarily expa. 
triated himself into a pernicious climate during twenty-five years, 
devoting his time to the arduous task of revealing to Europeans the 
hitherto unknown tongue of a once powerful and independent empire; 
thereby adding to the rich province of literature vast treasures of 
eastern science and historic lore. 

I found this venerable Scotch gentleman reposing from the fatigues 
of past literary researches, and the more recent fatigues of the ho. 
maopathy system. I had seen him, some months before, the dupe 
and victim of that fashionable remedy for all maladies, under the 
inspection of the charlatan surgeon of a French regiment, quartered 
in the town where he then resided, in consequence of which he had 
fallen into a deplorable state of nervous irritation and general debility, 
attended with a total inaction of the digestive organs. He sat at 
that time enveloped in an ample and splendid robe de chambre, believ- 
ing himself to be a dying man, and really unable either to read or con- 
verse, when happily for himself, and to the joy of his domestic circle, 
he suddenly adopted the wiser part, to throw away the little portions 
of poisonous powders, exchanging the French empiric for a French 
tailor, who quickly replaced the brocaded robe de chambre by a well- 
cut coat of superfine broadcloth, and the old triangular embroidered 
cap for one of the latest fashion. I now found him joining the 
family banquets, where he digested with vigorous appetite the gas 
tronomic excellencies of his French cuisinier “ dz cordon bleu,” grac- 
ing the intimate circle of enlightened friends by the diffusion of his 
fund of information, his Scottish shrewdness, the piquancy of his wit 
and gay repartees, able to pique, repique, and “capot” his antago 
nists ; and when he condescends to enter into controversial political 
discussion with a Tory, this reformist savant can throw in more than 
a fair sprinkling of acid. 

He is descended from the same clan as the incognito adorer 
of “ the fair maid of Perth,” but happily destined to the more peace- 
ful walks of literature; he has only inherited his terror-stricken 
chieftain’s amateur taste in female beauty, but, however, with far bet- 
ter success, having, after his return from India’s shores, courted and 
wedded, in middle age, a fair maiden of Scotia's lowlands, who now 
sheds over the home hours, in his advanced years, the balmy influence 
of woman's softer virtues. 

I was led that day to the dinner repast by the exiled Neapolitan 
General Pepis, who, to my inquiry how he liked the bridal reigning 
queen of the Sicilies, (the illustrious Archduchess of Austria, ) an- 
swered me in bitter accents, ‘ Vous devez vous rappeler, madame, que 
je n’aime pas ni les rois ni les reines; je ne pense jamais ni des princes 
ni des princesses,” continuing to mutter in solto voce, in his broken 

English and Neapolitan accent, “ I dat no lik to hear on tem,”—quafling 
off at the instant, with the wish of drowning for a time the disagree- 
able recollection of those aristocratic titles and modern constitution 
remembrances, a bumper-glass of that exquisitely flavoured /achryma 
christi that had been lately forwarded to him from the sunny regions 
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of his birth, a present from his brother, a milder opponent of kings 
and queens, and a less ardent advocate for new constitutions than 
this general, who is as well versed in the virtues of the prime vin- 

pleasant to ladies’ lips, as in soldierly virtues, modern revolu- 
tionary precepts, and unquenchable revolutionary fire. 

« Variety,” I have somewhere read, “ gives a charm to every-day 
life,” and certainly I had that advantage, for the following day I was 

nt at a French dinner, (aux écuries du Roi,) where my host was 
of a different temperament in politics. Monsieur le Comte de ——, 
who, in vaunting, with the extreme vivacity of his nation, the em- 
bellishments and new arrangements in the apartments of the palace of 
Versailles, was not satisfied with merely comparing Louis Philippe 
with the illustrious and aristocratic Louis the Great (/e grand mo- 
nargue;) he asserted the former to be the greater and the braver 
man. “ Le grand monarque,” said he, “ had never assisted in the 
battle-fray, but his royal master was the hero of Jennappe and of 
Valmy.” 

“ Then I suppose you would infer that he is another Louis XIV. ?” 

“ Exactly so,” replied the self-sufficient premier écuyer of his ma- 
jesty; and continuing, like a person intoxicated by recently-acquired 
honours, alternately looking first at himself in the large mirror, then 
at the countess, his very pretty English wife, and then on the splendid 
yellow silk hangings and gorgeous ornaments of his newly-decorated 
apartment in the royal buildings, he eulogised the grandeurs of the 
newly-organised court of the Tuileries, exaggerating, with French 
bombast, the numerical list of the ancient nobility, the former assidu- 
ous courtiers of the legitimate dynasty that now, with French incon- 
stancy, and in the passion of amusement at any sacrifice of princi- 
ple, assembled around the rising sun of the last seven years. My 
noble host, with the confidence of a gray prophetic seer of olden 
times, assured me that the citizens of Paris will never more listen to 
the rights of the Duke of Bordeaux,—“ And Paris, madam, gives the 
law to all France, and well fitting that it be so, for the capital should 
dominate over the ignorance of provincials in state affairs. 

Leaving Paris, I traversed, for the fourth time, the ennwyeuse route 
towards Boulogne, in the luxury of solitude, as far as Clermont, where, 
on re-entering the carriage, I perceived that 1 was destined to a ¢éte- 
a-téte with a Jesuit, who had, during the short time I was taking break- 
fast, arranged himself snugly and comfortably in one corner of it, and 

ad spread out several newly-purchased volumes of learning upon the 
unoccupied cushions opposite. He was a man of fair aspect, and bore 
not the usual distinctive marks of the hard features and severe ex- 
pression of that learned fraternity of the Roman church. He had 
belonged to the Jesuit establishment for education near Amiens, which 
Charles X., ceding to the feelings of his subjects, thought himself 
necessitated to abolish. 

There was a courteous amenity in the reverend gentleman's first 
greetings, that indicated the elegant-minded man of the world, habi- 
tuated to polished society, and which invited me to immediate intel- 

al intercourse ; he had made, at different periods, several tours in 


other countries, as the guide and mentor of the young scions of the old 
mu 2 
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aristocracy, and appeared well pleased to revisit in memory (with his 
casual fellow-traveller of a few hours) the classic ground of Italy, the 
holy city, laurelled, literary Germany, and the associations connected 
with the illustrious deeds, the institutions, and learned men ; but ever 
and anon he artfully and dexterously led the conversation to the topic 
of religion, most adroitly eluding the accusation of closing the holy 
Scriptures from the perusal of the laity, as likewise that of reading 
the most essential parts of their church service in a language become 
obsolete ; nevertheless, to my orthodox Protestant sentiments, feeble 
were his arguments on the most awful points of controversy, the holy 
sacraments. As to the delicate principle of confession, which the 
Roman Catholic priesthood so tenaciously hold, my Jesuit would not 
admit that it could possibly lead, in these later times, to an abuse of 
confidence, by énslaving the human mind, under the sanction of spiri- 
tual directors, or that the confessors ever converted their influence 
to obtaining from their humble penitents the knowledge of family 
secrets, for the purpose of directing their worldly affairs, and to bias 
state politics ; finally, the zealous man of God, in apparent hopeless- 
ness of gaining a proselyte to the Church of Rome, retreated more 
closely into his corner of the carriage in meditative mood ; but as we 
approached Amiens he suddenly roused himself, and addressing me in 
a calm, insidious tone of voice,—so very insidious that it can never be 
obliterated from my memory, he anxiously demanded, whether «| 
ever felt disquieted respecting religious truths?” My reply so imme- 
diately followed his question, and was so unhesitating—couched in 
such forcible terms, and delivered in a tone so decided—that the wily 
Jesuit seemed to shrink within himself, involuntarily exclaiming, “ Ah, 
madam, your faith is indeed so firmly established in your mind and 
heart, as not to be shaken by any human persuasions.” 

It is the interest and vital principle of the affiliated Jesuits, and in 
strict conformity with the first institution of their order, which was 
established in a popish conclave as an efficient means of opposing the 
heretical spirit of reform in the church,) to make converts; but their 
present medium of conversion is by raising doubts, thereby disquiet- 
ing and ultimately terrifying youthful or uninstructed minds, and the 
enfeebled intellects of persons in advanced life, melancholy tremblers 
on the immediate brink of the grave. 

When the carriage stopped at the hotel at Amiens, my reverend 
and learned fellow-traveller, in bidding me a courteous farewell, urged 
me to visit the chapel in the vicinity of the hotel, dedicated to the 
blessed mother of our Redeemer, which has recently been restored 
to its pristine sublimity of Gothic architecture and Roman Catholic 
decorations. 

Continuing my route the following morning o'er the once gay-lilied 
fields of France, now teeming with this season’s bounteous products, 
the full-ripened corn shedding its nutritious grains, for lack of hands 
to make the gathering, only a few straggling rustics in native indo- 
lence were to be seen; the cheerful pastoral song and innocent revelry 
no longer enliven the soil of their forefathers, owing to the delusive 
ambition of greater gain and honours, that induces the young rustics 
to leave agriculture for the labours and petty commerce of the towns, 
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or by the tempting road of education to obtain a few prizes at a vil- 
seminary, and which they think qualifies them to enter the schools 


of Jaw and chemistry, where they 


* Toil to grasp, or miss, the bubble 
Of Ambition’s prize ;” 


or head rebellion against their learned professors, and stir up political 
strifes. 

Arriving at Boulogne, the wearied traveller is greeted by the hide- 
ous yells of the congregated myrmidons from the hotels, who rush 
forward to the carriage, each shrieking, clamouring, and calumniating 
his rival's hotel, conducting in burlesque triumph a poor dupe, or in- 
sulting a more experienced traveller who escapes their lures, and pur- 
sues his peaceful way to his accustomed rendezvous, more resembling 
atribe of lawless savages rushing forth from their huts to pillage 
and seize upon shipwrecked mariners, than the citizens of a town 
under the domination of a mayor and municipality. 

On the following night I embarked on board the “ Emerald,” a ves- 
sel which had acquired an unmerited popularity, for it proved to have 
the roughest vibration of any steamer in which I had ever crossed the 
Channel, and the most inferior in point of accommodations, like a 
false emerald of Birmingham coloured glass. 

In a small cabin, upon a kind of platform, covered with hard black 
horse-hair cushions, the ladies threw themselves down promiscuously, 
where a stewardess, without energy or kindliness of heart, left us to 
struggle with our ills, both mental and bodily. 

On the reappearance of daylight I discovered, rising from alongside 
of me, a personage whose appearance and manner indicated a dis- 
tinguished foreign origin, and a mind soaring in thought above 
her compeers. The complexion of this lady was fair as the purest 
alabaster, her bust inclining to enbonpoint ; her lustrous auburn tresses 
strayed in careless negligence adown each side of her face, and the 
brightness of her hazel eyes seemed to light up the very delicate pale 
rose hue that suffused her cheeks. She was in the meridian of her life, 
or, perchance, a little past that splendid epoch of woman's existence ; 
but she still might be compared to those living models which the un- 
rivalled Titian loved to transfer to canvass, with his pencil steeped in 
those peculiarly soft and luscious tints of colouring. Between us I 
perceived carefully placed, on which ever and anon she cast an anxious 
glance, a small circular Indian japan box, inlaid with mother-of-pearl. 
A respectable-looking little handmaid, who had, unremarked by me, 
reclined throughout the tedious night upon a bench at my feet, now 
tose to aid her lady in the morning duties of the toilet, and whose 
presence seemed to impart unexpected pleasure, for she accosted her 
i French with the kind expression, “ I am glad to see you are able 
to attend me.” 

I then left the comfortless cabin for the breakfast table. The lady 
almost immediately followed my example, and seated herself vis-a-vis, 
Her small straw cottage bonnet, decorated with a sentimental knot of 
very pale pink ribbon, was unproportioned to the plump contour of her 
cheeks and bosom ; her left wfist only was encircled by a bracelet of 
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the finest gold Venetian chains, that secured a variety of sparkling 
gem rings on each of her fingers, evident tokens of love or amity, 
« What are love's treasures,” inquires recently an honourable poet— 


“ Ringlets, and letters, and rings, are its treasures.” 


The hands resembled in colouring the face, for they were fair, but the 
fingers were ill-shaped and neglected. Her bosom heaved seemingly 
with pride, the desire to impress the conviction of her high rank, or 
her claims to celebrity from the lofty sense of some exclusive distinc. 
tion of birth, of mind, and heart—some illustrious incident of her 
life, which exercised a strong power over the imagination, and _there- 
fore entitled her to a more exalted position amid the collision of her 
fellow-beings. 

The lady moved on her seat like a restless spirit, taking up each 
object of the breakfast repast with a dramatic yet graceful ¢on, but 
with contemptuous glance, as one accustomed to more epicurean fare 
and more costly service ; at intervals addressing me, with the concili- 
ating grace of habitual courtesy, in her pretty broken English, and 
with those elegantly-turned phrases that demonstrate a polished mind, 
expressing, however, her disgust at the passing scenes, and finally 
rising precipitately, she quitted the table. 

Our immediate neighbours had gazed, listened, and now smiled 
ironically, insinuating in low whispers amongst themselves, that “ this 
airified personage,” as they styled her, ‘ must assuredly be a French 
actress.’ Passing my censure on what I conceived to be an unfounded 
surmise on their part, I retreated upon deck, where | became too 
much indisposed for exertion of any kind ; therefore I overheard in 
apathetic indifference the series of surmises and the succession of ill- 
natured remarks of some gossiping females, and their intelligence that 
the interesting unknown had thrown upon the table in the cabin some 
visiting cards, with the title of countess engraved on them. 

“Countess indeed!” exclaimed one of the French passengers, evi- 
dently one of the heroes of “the three glorious days of July’— 
“countess forsooth! We have enough of these personages, and of 
false pretenders to titles and such like aristocratic honours, who are 
up to these tricks, to impose on the credulity of us voyagers ;” at the 
same moment throwing back his hat on the rear of his unintellectual 
head, and puffing his cigar, with renewed vigour of his lungs, full in the 
faces of the ladies gathered around him, he re-continued to strut the 
deck in martial defiance. 

We had entered the river Thames, and were rapidly approaching 
the port, when I heard distinctly pronounced a name, and title too, 
remarkable in the later life of Lord Byron, not to rouse even the most 
suffering human victim of steam navigation. Instantaneously | ad- 
vanced forward, and fortunately encountered the stranger countess 
at the top of the stairs leading down to the great cabin, holding 
securely in her hand the japan box thickly studded in mother-of-pearl. 
WW ith a charming smile she inquired after the suffering partaker of her 
cabin during the past night. In the reply I addressed her by her 
title of “Contessa Guiccioli.” She started at the mention of her 
name with evident surprise, mingled with a higher feeling, and in- 
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stantly elevating the precious box for my more distinct observation, 
she exclaimed in a pathetic tone, “ This was his!” Then, indeed, I 
looked at it, and with more intense interest, as one naturally looks on a 
private and precious relic of departed worth, or departed genius. 

There was something in my manner that apparently gratified the 
emotions of her heart; for, anticipating my excited feeling of curiosity, 
she instantly added, “ And it contains many of his letters, and also 
some pieces of his poesy.” 

« What a treasure!” I intuitively rejoined. “It is not surprising, 
signora, that you thus faithfully guard the precious deposit, and pro- 


bably the poesy it contains has never been edited ?” 


« Not all of it; but some there is.” 

“ How enviable, signora, to have possessed the friendship of such 
an exalted genius! to have listened, in his hours of leisure, to the 
confidential overflowings of his fine imagination, to have watched the 
diversities of his character, those strange vicissitudes of mind—the 
latter a fatal inheritance from his grandsire. What food for memory 
in later life! but how insipid must appear to you, signora, the general 
saloon society of other men!” 

The contessa seized upon the last observation, repeating it after 
me, but in a more impassioned tone, and adding, “ Insipid indeed ! 
and so I frequently feel, and remark to others.” At the same moment 
she cast a furtive, half-smiling, half-satiric glance on a long taper, 
spider-like cavalier, whom I then remarked, for the first time, in the 
assiduous attendance of old or of new acquaintanceship—a temporary 
cavaliere servante. I gave way to the expression of that chagrin I 
really felt, that indisposition had deprived me of the advantage and 
enjoyment of her conversation during the long morning, execrating 
the Boulogne steam-vessel and its inconveniences. I then learnt 
that the countess was in the intention of making a short séjour in 
London, which she was accustomed to visit occasionally. Continuing 
to converse yet a moment longer, I ventured to express my regret 
that the noble poet had not sought his poetical inspirations among the 
softer beauties of nature’s world, rather than in its wildest and most 
terrific landscapes, which might have calmed and soothed his irritable 
feelings, and led his affections back to home, sweet domestic home, 
that he had so precipitately relinquished, and to the wife of his de- 
liberate choice, then so young, with birth, fortune, taste, and accom- 
plishments, with an admirable fund of calm judgment, gentleness, 
and diffidence ;—and to his innocent child—his little Ida. 

The contessa coldly replied, “That is a subject on which we 
sometimes conversed, and my lord invariably asserted that he never 
— account for several circumstances attendant on that part of his 
ife. 

At that instant. all the annoyances of custom-house prerogatives 
commenced, their emissaries thronging into the vessel : the women de- 
legated more particularly to have an eye upon all ladies contra- 
banders trying to evade trade duties, now advanced towards us. The 
contessa grasped more firmly, and with both her fair hands, her 
precious box of literary treasures, in fear, apparently, of some recent 
tax upon poets’ intellects from our very liberal, intellectual minis- 
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ters, and L separated, probably for ever, from that fair creature, who 
was the delle gloriosa donna of Lord Byron.” 

Some attendants were awaiting my arrival to preserve me from alj 
such annoyances and embarrassments, and to conduct me on board 
the Monareh, in which I commenced my pilgrimage to Scottish land, 

What a striking dissimilitude did this regal-named vessel present 
w the one L had so lately quitted! The very éon of the captain's 
servants, and the manner of their service, came pleasantly to my old 
Linglish feelings after my scjour in France. I felt here to be in a 
country not yet quite revolutionised, either in morals or government; 
for, notwithstanding the attendancé across the Channel was by Britons, 
they had (probably from their frequent collision with their revolu- 
tionising allies) aequired the same careless negligence and frater- 
nising familiarity, with its consequent uncivilised deportment, that 
have secured to the French such a distinguished reputation in the 
annals of philosophic dupes, as likewise the distinctive celebrity of 
being ever foremost to sound the knell of anarchy and re-agitation to 
the discontented of other lands, unfurling their tri-color flag in 
every street-rebellion, with the gilded cock perched on the top of the 
spear, which, by the movements of the bearer, shakes its contemp- 
tible figure on every side; that flag that Biorne, the celebrated Ger- 
man radical, in his enthusiasm for the French revolution, has compared 
‘to the appearance of a modest rainbow after the deluge of these 
days of ours.” 

On board there was a scene of feasting that might have contented 
a lord mayor of London and his train of portly aldermen, on their 
annual civic féte down the river Thames to Hampton Court, &c. 
Eat, drink, make good cheer, come what will, seemed to be the cap- 
tain’s motto. ‘The summoning bell had short intervals of rest, for at 
eight o'clock in the morning it announced a breakfast of fish, flesh, and 


* The late Mr, Galt, under whose revision Miss Pigott’s papers passed, here 
makes the following observation:—This description of la bella Giuccioli is both 
ively and felicitous. I think, however, that many will not discern in it that accu- 
racy Which is its merit: some thought her less elegant than they bad imagined 
previously, and certainly, when standing near a finely proportioned woman, she wis 
not seen to such advantage as when alone. 1 was once myself much strack with 
this at the Countess of Cork’s, where she reminded me by her appearance of 
Whitherington in Chevy Chace. 

“ And Whitherington I needs must wail, 
As one in doleful dumps ; 
For when his legs were smitten off, 
He fought still on his stumps.” 


She seemed, in fact, to stand up to the ankles in the carpet. 

While Lord Byron resided at Pisa in 1821, he expressed a desire to become 
acquainted with Doctor Todd, (now a celebrated M.D, at Brighton,) and requested 
their mutual friend, Mr. Hay, to bring the doctor to call upon him, which he accord- 
ingly did. After walking in the garden until fatigued and wearied, waiting for his 
lordship’s appearance, Mr. Hay requested the domestic to remind Lord Byron that 
they were waiiug an audience, Lhe domestic returned immediately with a note 
from his lordship, addressed to Hay, requesting that gentleman to make his apology 
to Dr, Todd for not receiving him that morning, but with the hope of having the 
plensure at a future period, as he could not prevail on himself to make a new 
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try-of dairy and grocery epicurean face; at midday to a goiter, 
at three o'clock to the dinner banquet, at six the ladies to tea and toast, 
at nine to supper and whisky toddy. _A trio of a French lady and 
her two ecavaliers were rather astonished at these supplementary 

ts. “And all for three pounds sterling!” they exclaimed; “ and 
is it everywhere the same in these northern countries ?” But the poor 
French lady soon found herself necessitated to secede—an early 
victim of so much solid fare, agitated by steam propulsion. The 
society was chiefly composed of Scotch personages, who greeted the 
English stranger lady in amicable and old-fashioned good breeding ; 
but amongst the freight of voyager’ I soon descried, and immediately 
renewed intercourse with, the faithful servitor, the estimable and long- 
tried confidential friend of the late Duke of Kent, whom I recollected 
when of the suite of his royal patron at Brussels, and who, I well 
know, possessed his confidence to the last hour of his existence—who 
first taught the alphabet to our interesting. fairy queen—that royal 
lady who now fills the throne of Albion’s sea-girt isles, and is, at the 
early age of eighteen, displaying much royal dignity and command over 
her feelings in all great state ceremonies. 

But to return to my poor French lady. Her first greetings in a 
Scotch steamer were not so pleasant as mine had proved, for therein 
had also entered a Scotch dame, who was returning, at the advanced 
age of seventy-nine, from her first pilgrimage beyond her native fron- 
tiers. She had, forsooth, passed six weeks, accompanied by her 
kind nephew, in visiting all that was most curious in the metropolis 
of England, and surveying twenty long miles of the environs. She 
had been at Windsor Castle and at Eton College, at Richmond, 
Twickenham, Hampton Court, at Greenwich and Woolwich, and 
was voyaging back to her snug flat in Edinburgh town, better satis- 
fied than ever with her own Scotia, oaten cakes, Scotch broth, toddy, 
and occasional airings in a noddy. 

She was a Scotch maiden, strong and stoutly made, fitted to 
weather wind and tide, but somewhat tinged with the peculiarities of 
celibacy ; therefore she liked not the narrow cabin in equality and 
fellowship with three companions, one below and two alongside, al- 
though in separate cots. She had never seen the like on land; no, 
not even in her late extensive travels. She bustled to and fro—the 
fire of her temperament was raised—the pride of her ancient race 
rose high in her breast, while remonstrating with the tenacious 
stewardess, and daringly disputing her night regulations; when lo! 
the French lady appeared on the scene, bringing her night apparel, 
which she, with perfect sang froid, commenced arranging in the 
disputed cell. 

This was too much for the wrathful maiden to endure. “ A 
Frenchwoman to sleep in a cot beside her !”—murder, assassination, 
sentimental suicides, spies, dungeons, rebellions, atheism, popery, 
infernal machines, guillotines, in short every crime of modern France 
that ever Scot had read, or had heard detailed, assembled in fearful 
concatenation to her terrified imagination. In her broad Scotch 
dialect, she declared against the invasion of her sleeping territory. 
“She wad go ashore, for gude an’ a’.” 
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The little fragile pale-faced Frenchwoman stood in consternation, 
terror-stricken, for in part she comprehended herself to be the cause 
of contention, casting at the same time a suppliant glance around, 
as if in search of protection, which impelled me to act upon the old 
adage, of “ doing as I would be done by,” and to proffer myself as 
mediatrix ; therefore, immediately plunging between the female com- 
batants, 1 endeavoured, first, to allay their fears, and then to give 
courage to the poor foreign lady in her native language, and ulti- 
mately so far succeeded in calming the terrors of murder and 
popery in the breast of the Caledonian dame, that she became re- 
signed to what was really unavoidable. But she let not the sun go 
down upon her wrath; it passed away like a cloud o’er a summer sky ; 
her habitual unselfishness and kind-hearted feelings beamed forth 
anew, resuming their usual empire. 

The current of her ideas took another course, seeming to change to 
universal philanthropy, as she turned to occupy herself in diverting a 
fair-haired boy, only three years old, who was tottering about on the 
vibrating cabin-floor, his little heart seeming to claim kin and kind 
protection from each stranger face, thrown like an orphan amongst us, 
tor his nurse was lying sick, cross, and helpless in her berth. He was 
lately come from India’s enervating climate, to attain growth and vigour 
among his northern kindred band of Scotia’s race. 1 had remarked his 
tender mother bring him in, and linger over him, as she laid him gently 
down in his narrow cot, where he refused to abide; and 1 had seen the 
father, with manly firmness, brush off the tear, and in gentle guise 
bear her away, to re-embark immediately for the eastern empire, 
while in soft persuasive accents he recalled to her maternal affections 
the other pledge of their love that awaited her at home. Never was 
a more endearing child—so intelligent, so fearless, and so confiding, 
that he seemed, thus early in life’s career, to have become a citizen 
of the world, accustomed to sea and land travels, loving all, and claim- 
ing love from all. 

* Ay, ye're a verra clever bairn,” said the benevolent spinster, as she 
balanced him on her knee, “ but ye'll be nane the waur o’ Scotch rain; 
ye'll be weel ta’en care wi us noo; and ye’re gude aunt M‘Lean wull 
be real glad to see ye, and ye'll grow braw and stout in yere father's 
land, and hae gude Scotch parritch and oaten bannocks to nurture ye.” 

After these scenes in our mixed little crowd, and their melo-drama 
acts, the dreary hours of a night at sea passed away, and the morning 
came in sunny glory, displaying to my view a succession of coast 
scenery of matchless beauties and thrilling interest. Who can depict, 
in the high colouring and truth it merits, the loveliness of Caledonia 
and the mental endowments of her people, the heroic adventurers in 
bye ages, and in the present century ?—Old Scotia's bands, types of 
her ancient race, ever foremost in Britannia’s brave legions to smite 
their foes on distant lands—to brave death and attain glory’s goal, 
around their chieftains, on the burning shores of Egypt, the sands of 
Spain, and on the plains of Waterloo. 

Many have sounded, in prose and in sweet poetic measure, her 
praises high; and Walter Scott, the literary glory of his race and 
country, with his master-mind and pencil, has more distinctly pointed 
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out and elucidated each object of cohorts’ blazing historic legends, 
revivifying her dauntless heroes and each tragic love-scene, and that 
has given an impulse to the most distant people to crowd to Scotia's 
shores; but who has left, it seems, no compeers to attain his vein of 
descriptive powers. 

On the old English line of coast stretching to Scotland, we passed 
Scarborough, its ruinous castle, and red brick town, in the gloom of 
night ; Northumberland’s verdant plains, and far inland, the loftiest of 
the famed Cheviot hills, in brilliant morning light. The ancient 
Bamborough Castle on a rugged rock, that border defence, so im- 
portant unde: Northumbrian kings, at present converted, by the 
generous bequest of a Protestant prelate, to the blessed purposes of 
humanity, a beacon of hospitality to sick and sad shipwrecked 
mariners, and seeming to intimate to all voyagers, 


* Go thou forth, and do likewise!” 


The dilapidated monastery of Llandisfarne, spread out on holy St. 
Cuthbert’s Isle ; then came, in vision fresh, the stately abbess of St. 
Hilda, with her passive obedient veiled vestals, the sorrowful love- 
stricken Clare, weathering the stormy billows, emblematic of the dire 
funeral errand of their superior, commanded to sally forth to aid her 
priesthood, to wreak their monastic vengeance on pure love's victim, 
the hapless, forsaken Constance de Beverley, sister professed of Fon- 
tevraud.—Berwick on Tweed, that limpid river, more tranquil in its 
course than the many imprudent pairs on hymeneal errand bent, seek- 
ing Gretna’s blacksmith’s rivets, eluding the pursuit of prudent 
guardians, and by many a detour from the beaten route through old 
Carlisle city, hoping to pass more surely this eastern limit, with 
thoughtless precipitation and with throbbing hearts, crying out, 
“ Postilions on! haste on !” 

Alas! how many a tearful tale rises in touching traits, to my 
memory, of after woes and bitter repentance, that came to these 
dreamers’ visionary hopes, these ill-assorted pairs!— ah, even 
amongst my own connexions, and who continue dear to my memory ! 

The battlements and ramparts and round massive towers of Tan- 
tallan castle present themselves in increasing grim vastness and 
gloomy solitariness on the impregnable rock, telling to the latest pos- 
terity of mailed steeled-belt Douglas’ might their wondrous force 
of mind, and their power in remote times. 


“ And dar’st thou then 


To beard the lion in his den, 
The Douglas in his hall ?” 


After clearing the Firth, there appears in picturesque singularit 
the Bass Rock, rising in dark mass out of the fathomless deep, with 
its winged coveys of solan geese, flittering aloft, and darkening the 
air, 
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TO THE DEAD. 
BY MAJOR CALDER CAMPBELL. 


I vo not seek thy grave, 
To scatter roses there ; 
But when the night winds loudly rave, 
When lightnings hurtle in the air, 
1H seek thy low and lonely bed, 
And wish myself—as thou art—dead ! 


I'll visit not thy tomb 
In the broad glare of day ; 
I would not those should mark the gloom, 
The grief that makes my soul its prey, 
W hose mock condolence fills more high 
My cup of mental misery. 


The wounded hart steals far 
Midst lonesome shades to die :— 
The breast that bears grief’s real scar 
Shuns feigned compassion’s curious eye, 
But nurses in its solitude 
The wound that wakes its frenzied mood. 


The world shall not behold 
The tears I shed for thee ;— 
The rashly.judging call me cold, 
Nor ‘neath the smiling visor see 
The passions which burst forth in song, 
And coil my quietest thoughts among ! 


But ruovu hast seen the tears 
No other e’er hath seev,— 
Hast quieted my doubts, my fears, 
Hast been what I to thee have been,— 
And, to thy spirit sanctified, 
My grief from worldly ken I'll hide. 


Yet there is one,—not here,— 

W hose tears would blend with mine ; 
or thou to us wert far more dear, 

More sacred than some holy shrine 
Which holds some precious relic—prized 
And blest, and kissed, and idolized ! 


And we shall weep for thee, 

W hen others have forgot ; 
Shall wail in secret agony, 

Young Idol! o’er thy hapless lot! 
Not hapless! for thy cares are o’er ! 


The wretched fite—Dearu weeps no more! 
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But I linger too fondly on these scenes; ad eventum festinat, and I 
must soon conclude, for my brain reels, and my heart dies within 
me, when I dare to ponder thus. Just at this moment there was a 
sound of footsteps, and the entrance to the grotto was darkened by 
the ingress of the tall figure enveloped in a travelling cloak. I had 
already arisen, with my hand upon my sword, when a sudden excla- 
mation, half of surprise and alarm, told me that I stood in the pre- 
sence of Count St. Maurice. 

« My father!” said the shrieking girl, timidly approaching him. 

«Yes, your father!” he sternly replied; “who would not till now 
have believed he thus could find his daughter seated with a 
stranger.” 

“Nay, count,” said I, advancing, “we have met before—I acted 
not a stranger’s part when Count St. Maurice cried for help upon the 
Mole of Genoa.” 

“’Tis well, signor,” rejoined the count sneeringly; “ yet I have 
to learn how even this boasted service warrants this intrusion. If I 
am well informed, my friend, the Count of Castelnova, has already 
heard your claims, Ae! ds ace my sentiments in their rejection. How 
then—what do ye here? Mark me, sir! such presumption may be 
dangerous. The daughter of St. Maurice mates not with an adven- 
turer, however bold,” and he drew himself proudly up. 

Stung to the quick with this last injurious taunt, I was about to 
hazard some violent retort, but was checked by the imploring look 
of Francesca. 

“Count St. Maurice,” said I, moderating my temper, “ your per- 
son and your words are privileged; and for this idle charge it needs 
slight vindication. The name of Delaval O’Dorney pleads for itself.” 

Ah! why sinks that proud and lofty figure? What dims that eagle 
eye, this moment sending forth such haughty and fiery glances? Had 
the bolt of heaven fallen at the feet of Count St. Maurice, he could 
not have recoiled with a look of greater horror and despair, than 
he exhibited at those unstudied words of mine—his hands were 
clenched as if in agony, and with his eyes fixed upon vacancy, he 
leant against the outer pillar of the temple, like one overcome by 
some sudden paroxym. In a moment his daughter was by his side, 
and I hastened to aid her in supporting him ; but with a violent effort 
he roused himself, and tried to assume a look of calmness; but it was 
painful to witness the ghastly smile with which he tried to hide the 
feelings that were working within. ro: Me 

“Tam at times subject to these weaknesses, signor, said he, 
turning towards me; “but you will forgive this interruption of my In- 
firmity—the more so, as hitherto our previous converse bad been far 
from grateful ; but, say, signor,’’ continued he carelessly, though he 


1 Concluded from vol, xxv. p. 424. 
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looked at me with a glance of scrutiny, as if he would have read my 
own soul—* say, did I hear aright? Your name was” : 

“ Eugene O'Dorney, the Delaval of Glencastle,” replied I, with q 
certain ancestral pride, which made me thus precise. Again did the 
lofty figure bend, and tremble like an aspen—again were those noble 
features distorted by the inward working of some deep and powerful 
emotion—and again did that powerful self-command, which he seemed 
to have acquired, come to his support. 

“'Jis well. Francesca, dear, your arm. O'’Dorney, favour me 
with your card—we must meet soon. Farewell, sir.” 

And leaning on the arm of Francesca, who, with a look of doubt 
and apprehension, but still of undying love, suffered herself to be led 
from my sight, never—never to return ! 

They were gone, and it was not till some time had elasped, that | 
recovered from the surprise occasioned by the sudden termination of 
our interview, and the strange and mysterious manner of Count St. 
Maurice. Again and again did I try to account for the evident alarm 
and pain which the mention of my name occasioned, until, at last, I 
bethought me of certain vague rumours, which I had heard as a boy, 
of my father’s sojourn in Italy, and some dark events connected with 
it. Yes, thought I, the count knew, perhaps is mixed up in some 
way with those painful transactions, and hence his dislike to the name 
of an Englishman, which he manifested on our short interview at 
Genoa, and his still greater confusion when he knew who I was. 
“Yes! it is so,” said 1; and with the conviction there came over me a 
vague apprehension that this unfortunate fact might throw the most 
serious obstacles in the way of my union with Francesca—perhaps 
estrange us for ever. “ Yet, no!” cried I, “it shall not—she has sworn 
to be mine, and no earthly power shall now divide us.’’ But I could 
not thus drown the whispering apprehension of my soul, and it was 
with a chilling sense of impending misfortune that 1 made my way to 
the inn where I had left my horse, and mounting, rode rapidly away 
on the road to Naples. On arriving at my hotel I quickly sought my 
couch, for | felt tired, both mentally and bodily ; but when I tried, I 
could not sleep—my brain was feverish; wild unnatural phantoms, 
vain and fleeting, but incongruous as they were, still ending with 
Francesca, filled the eye of vision, and banished gentle sleep from my 
distracted soul ; in vain I assured myself of the unchangeable love of 
Francesca, and that, after all, these doubts and fears might be pre- 
mature. ‘ There is some error: the count’s strange antipathy to me 
may be the result of some erroneous prejudice or impression, which 
time, and his love for his daughter, will remove. Yes, Francesca! 
you will soon be mine ;” and this delicious hope at once dispelled for 
a moment the gloomy thoughts which oppressed me. I called my 
faithful Nicolo, who slept in the anteroom near me, and bade him 
bring his guitar, and sing me one of those romantic love-songs which 
often soothed me in the land of Greece. He attended to my wish, 
but had scarcely begun the prelude to a plaintive strain when foot- 
steps were heard on the passage, and, after a pause, a knocking at the 
door of the anteroom. Much surprised at this unusual disturbance, | 
rose trom my bed, and having cast my night-robe about me, sent 
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to ask the cause of it. I was informed that a stranger, after mach 
importunity, had gained admittance, and desired to see me instantly on 
essing business. 

« His name ?” said I, with much astonishment. 

« That he declines to give us, signor.” 

«] see not strangers at these unusual hours ;” yet I thought, if an 
enemy, and he meant me foul, he would not seek me thus. “ Admit 
him, Pedro,” said 1; “we fear no single arm.” Still I took the pre- 
caution of folding beneath my robe the pistol which the faithful Ni- 
colo gave me, with a look full of meaning, while the youth placed his 
own poniard by his side, and sat down silently on an ottoman near the 
door. In a few moments steps were again heard, and Pedro ushered 
in the stranger. A cloak and slouched hat completely concealed his 

n and features, but I could not be mistaken in that proud and 
lofty figure, and in the first words of his address I recognised the 
deep sonorous voice of Count St. Maurice. 

“ Are we alone, Signor O’Dorney?” began the count, without 
offering any excuse for his strange intrusion. 

“ As well as if we were, count,” I replied ; “ my Greek boy yonder 
knows not the Italian.”’ 

“It may be, sir; but perhaps you will bid him retire too.” 

I hesitated for a moment—lI felt a distrust—indeed I might say a 
repugnance—to the count, which I could scarcely control. 

“Why do you hesitate, noble signor? Think not—O think not 
that I mean you harm,” said the count, in accents so sober and so 
mournful as to banish all misgivings from my mind. 

“Nicolo, trim the lamp, and retire into the anteroom, and wait 
without there till I call you.” 

As soon as he left the room, the count took off his hat, cast 
aside his cloak, and disclosed his person, which I had but imperfectly 
seen on either of the occasions we had met. He must have been 
once a strikingly handsome man, and still his features wore the strong 
impress of nobility, and a haughtiness of expression which even the 
mental suffering they too evidently displayed could not altogether 
subdue. His forehead, full and lofty, was marked with the deep 
furrows of care, and the restlessness of those dark gray eyes spoke of 
the throes of a perturbed spirit, and a mind ill at ease. 

“ Signor O’Dorney,” began the count, “I need not say that the 
inducement which has led me to seek an interview with you at such 
an hour, after what has so lately passed between us, must be urgent 
—it is so; nothing less than the earthly happiness, perhaps existence, 
of my daughter, depend upon its successful issue. Your own hap- 
piness too—yes! mark me, signor, your own happiness and peace of 
mind, which, once lost, can never be regained, rest on the same result. 
I will be brief, signor, and plain as brief. You love Francesca?” 

Involuntarily I placed my hand on my heart, and bowed. 

“Even so—she returns that love. Yes, Eugene O'Dorney,” said 
the count, vehemently, “the dreadful and fatal truth must be told. 
She deeply and madly loves you; yet, hear me, boy, sooner than 
unite with thee, she must lie in her shroud of death.” 

The count appeared some moments to be overpowered by the most 
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izing feelings, while | stood fixed in despair and astonishment at 
strange and portentous expressions. 

“ Yes, signor, between thee and Francesca is a gulf deep and im. 

le as the vast which rolls between the quick and dead—she 
must forget, or if not, sooner than know thee more, taught to hate 
thee.” 

« Monster !” cried I, unable to endure this any longer. “ How have 
I offended thee? or in what dost thou deem me worthy of thy 
daughter's hate?” 

I glared fiercely at the count; but he returned my glances with a 
look of calm and settled melancholy. 

“ Young man,” continued the count, “ you deem me, no doubt, 

our foe—think that I wrong you; but did I not feel for you—did 
Sant wish to spare your feelings—your young and sanguine heart 
from the chilling blight of premature and hopeless sorrow, however 
you might judge the past, my present conduct would appear less 
strange ; but you will be guided by me. You are young, the world 
is just opening before you, and a few short summers will obliterate 
from your remembrance these untoward scenes—but mark me, boy! 
Lam a lone, unhappy man; the residue of life is now, at best, to 
me a dreary journey; the world no longer holds a being that I love, 
except Francesca ;—wilt thou then tear her from me—wilt thou 
destroy my child?” 

He said this with such a look of appeal and entreaty, as at once to 
convince me of the powerful nature of the mysterious motives which 
actuated him ; but when he implored me not to destroy Francesca, I 
could contain myself no longer. 

“Count St. Maurice,” said I, “as I would put the fairest construc- 
tion on your strange conduct to-night, and stranger language now, | 
must believe you, with regard to myself, the victim of delusion. | 
am bound to respect your authority, and the position you stand in 
with regard to my betrothed—for so before heaven and earth I now 
consider her ;—but as I have used no concealment, but in all honour 
wooed and won your daughter's heart—if now you would exercise 
that authority in my rejection, and have that authority admitted by 
me, as your daughter's happiness would seem to require, you will 
use the same frankness toward me, and make a faithful explanation of 
the obstacles which stand between me and my suit—otherwise, noble 
signor, | withdraw not my claim to your daughter’s hand but with 
my life.” 

“ Rash fool!” exclaimed the count, “thou lackest, like too many 
in this world, the wisdom to forego the knowledge which will but 
make thee wretched;” and then turning to me, he continued, much 
agitated —* Once more I warn thee, headstrong boy, to obey me, nor 
ask than this for a further reason. A father bids thee to leave him and 
his in peace—what wouldst thou more ?” 

“ Count,” said I, faintly, “I have already said that such general ex- 
planation may not—will not satisfy me.” | 

“Must it be so?” said the count, as he walked up and down the 
room much agitated. “ Yet, Eugene O' Dorney, bethink you ere you 
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let me fill the vessels of your peace with wrath—place, it may be, 
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for this idle curiosity, an accuser in your conscience, and in your 
memory a madness. I, of all men, would fain not do this; but the 
safety—nay, the very being of my child, voids all scruples. Yet 
say that with to-morrow’s sun you will quit the Italian shore, and I 
pray God speed you. si 

«Noble sir,” said I, “* this is but vain. I have already told your 
excellency my firm resolve. I am prepared for all that you can 
tell me.” 

«JIndeed!” said the count, speaking between his teeth; “then 
be it so. Eugene O’Dorney, I ask you once again, in a father’s name, 
will you abandon your mad and impious hopes on my daughter's hand?” 

“ Never !” 

“Then, madman ! know—Francesca is your sister!” 

Having gasped forth this strange and dreadful announcement, Count 
St. Maurice sank in exhausted inaction, while I stood for some mo- 
ments paralysed with horror and amazement. As my faculties returned, 
my former suspicions as to the sanity of the count seemed to have re- 
ceived all the confirmation of certainty. lis late strange conduct at 
the villa at Baia—his sudden pursuit of me to Naples—his wild in- 
coherent manner in this interview, now added to the wild and mon- 
strous declaration, convinced me that his mind was disordered. I 
was approaching him with expressions of sympathy and _ interest 
lest the heat of the weather and his anxiety of mind had made him 
feverish, but he met me with a look of such sorrowful intelligence as 
almost banished from my mind the doubts which I had too fondly 
formed. 

“ Poor boy,” said the count, “ you lay the delusive unction to your 
soul that my words are but as the idle and unmeaning ravings of the 
maniac—would that it were so, for all our sakes; but, no! my me- 
mory is as faithful, my mind as sober and as clear, as thy own. Flatter 
not thyself then, too sanguine boy, that what I've said is madness.” 

He took my hand, while, bewildered with the events of the evening 
and his strange manner, and the dreadful mystery which it seemed he 
alone could explain, I suffered him to lead me to a chair, where I sat 
down, and waited in silence for him to resume this dreadful con- 
ference. 

“Eugene O’Dorney,” continued St. Maurice, “ you have forced 
me to say too much to leave it still in my power to avoid, however 
agonizing to myself, the recital of events, to forget which is the 
greatest happiness which even another world can give me. I see, 
as I indeed might have expected, that you have been studiously 
kept in ignorance of certain dark unhappy passages in the history of 
your nearest earthly kindred, even of those who gave you birth. It 
is this ignorance alone which permits you now to discredit the an- 
nouncement I have given. Yes, unhappy youth, Francesca ts indeed 
thy sister. The pangs of a common mother equally gave you birth. 

My sinking heart died within me; involuntarily | shuddered at the 
repetition of the declaration. , 

“ Before I enter briefly upon the explanation which both our 
States now require, let me conjure you, that when as, with every 
word T utter, I read my own accusal—when I appear before you, 
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not only as the author of your own individual misery, but as the 
moving cause of woes so complicated as to defy the wildest jus. 
tice of revenge to satiate; when you know in me the faithless 
friend—the foul betrayer of your broken-hearted father—the se. 
ducer of your murdered mother:—when you know this—when to 
spurn and hate me seems a duty which you owe the dead——But 
mark me for a moment—look at this withered cheek, this seared and 
tell-tale brow; think but a moment why I am here—why I have 
forced myself into this horrid revelation—to save the lonely stay 
and fragile prop of my unblest, unhonoured age from incest and 
from madness ; and see how idle would appear your bitterest curse to 
draw another evil on the devoted guilty head of Warrenmore |” 
* ® * * 

“ The voice of public opinion could not be altogether stifled. | 
was given to understand, in a manner which not even all the art 
and polish of official politeness could divest of its deep offensiveness, 
that Lady Warrenmore could not be received at the court of St. 
James's. Yes, in all our pride of place | was rebuked—insulted. | 
felt that England was no longer a country for me, where I could not 
shield her, whom my madness had subjected to insult, from calumny 
and disgrace. Nor did I care for the sacrifice; whatever was my 
guilt, I had not the vices of a changeling; my love, or rather adora- 
tion of Beatrice, continued undiminished ; and when, in answer to my 
announcement of our departure to the Continent, and to her own 
sunny land, I beheld the beams of delight and satisfaction, so longer 
strangers to them, which lit up the expressive features and lovely 
eyes of the glorious being—for so I may well call her—with whom I 
had, spite of all ordinances, joined my fortunes, I felt proud in the 
idea of suffering exile for her sake. Seated on the deck of our 
bounding bark, with her round beauteous arm twined within mine, | 
saw, without a sigh, for the last time, the white cliffs of Albion sink 
beneath the horizon. And as those fond words, ‘ We shall be so 
happy!’ burst every now and then from her lips, the past was for- 
gotten—we lived in the present and the future—and the past was as 
if it had never been.” 

* * * * 

“ After sojourning some months in the south of France, we re- 
moved into Italy. The friends and relatives of Lady Warrenmore 
now surrounded her, and the melancholy which she had been sub- 
ject to ever since our fatal union, and which I feared was becoming 
habitual, seemed well-nigh dispelled, when the birth of a child—of a 
daughter—the impressed image of its beauteous mother, seemed to 
crown our happiness with the bright omen of permanency,—when a 
horrible catastrophe, as fearful as mysterious, alike revenged your 
father’s wrongs, and closed your wretched mother’s life and my own 
earthly happiness together. There had been, since I left England, 
two attempts on my life, which, as I could not rationally attribute them 
to any more formidable enemies, I imputed to some of my Italian 
servants, whom I had occasion from time to time to dismiss—a sufficient 
cause to excite these vindictive people to acts of revenge, and which, 
no doubt, led to the attack made upon me at Genoa, when you 8° 
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rtunely came to my rescue. Thus judging, I treated the matter 
lightly ; for as I always went armed, and was generally attended by 
my English servant, who had served with me in the Peninsula, | 
found little difficulty in opposing such designs. Yet though I did 
not allow my uneasiness to be visible or known to all, much less 
known to Lady Warrenmore, I could not altogether cease to feel 
surprise and apprehension at the frequency and perseverance of these 
attempts. At the time of the fearful event which Lam about to 
describe, we were living at the Palazzo - at Pisa. It was even- 
ing. I had been reading rather late; most of our domestics were 
absent, attending some religious festa, and Lady Warrenmore had 
just left me in the library to order in lights. I felt drowsy, and 
reclined my head upon the table. I had not thus remained many 
minutes, when I was roused by a short but fearful shriek, aad spring- 
ing on my feet, I had only time to catch the murdered Beatrice, as, 
interposed between me and the assassin, she fell bleeding in my 
arms. Lady Warrenmore, returning to the library, beheld the as- 
sassin stealthily approaching ; he was already within a few paces of 
me, when losing, in the terror of the moment, all self-command and 
judgment, she threw herself between me and the bravo, and received 
the uplifted poniard in her heart.” 

* * * * 





“ When I raised myself from beside the bleeding form of my mur- 
dered lady, the assassin had fled, but his reeking weapon was there. 
Retributive justice! with what unutterable horror did I note, as it 
in characters of fire upon its haft, the name and arms of Delaval !” 

* * * . 

“ Strange rumours were soon afloat—surmises more unnatural 
still than the dreadful truth itself, for calumny spared not even my 
own name; but to the relations and friends of Lady Warrenmore 
the evidences of my past love and present hopeless misery spoke 
trumpet-tongued against these horrid suspicions. I made interest, 
however, to procure from the officers of justice a private inquiry ; 
and having offered an immense reward, but in vain, for the appre- 
hension of the assassin, to avoid the curiosity of the malevolent or the 
credulous, which I found equally insupportable, I left Pisa, and 
upon doing so, I assumed, instead of my proper title, the collateral 
name of our house, for some years after these dark events, and re- 
sided in different parts of Italy, but seldom for any length of time in 
one place. JI would have returned to England, but there the public 
mind, by the aid of an unscrupulous and licentious press, had been 
grossly abused and prejudiced against me. ‘The wild stories about, 
connected with the dreadful catastrophe at Pisa, with still more mon- 
strous additions, had been assiduously propagated; and those only 
who have b- »n the victims of popular misrepresentation, know how vain 
and futile it is to hope to combat against preconceived opinions. I 
had made a promise also to Lady Warrenmore that our daughter 
Francesca should not marry an Englishman, meaning: by the term, 
of course, a British subject: she dreaded that in after life that daugh- 
ter might feel shame, when others would talk lightly of her unhappy 


mother. Nor think, Eugene Delaval, that that unhappy mother did 
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quite forget her son ; four times every year, from the hour she left 
your father's roof, a special messenger was despatched to bring her 
tidings of your welfare. 

** My sole thoughts were now directed to the education and future 
happiness of my daughter—she grew up all thata father s fondest wishes 
could desire, the image of her beauteous and unfortunate mother ; her 
society softened my sorrows, and, supported by her, I looked forward 
to spending the evening of my days in serenity and peace.” 

liere Lord Warrenmore became greatly moved by his feelings; 
sympathising with him, and overpowered by the sudden  prostration 
of all my earthly hopes, we mingled our tears together. 

“ Francesca,’ continued Lord Warrenmore, * had now almost grown 
to womanhood ; her exceeding beauty attracted a crowd of admirers, 
and proportionably filled me with apprehensions for her happiness. | 
began to repent of my promise to Lady Warrenmore, for I hada 
prejudice to uniting my daughter with a foreigner, and longed to 
place her in that station to which her birth and fortune entitled her, 
and which her own native graces could not fail of adorning. — It was, 
therefore, without any feelings of regret that I saw her reject the 
overtures and attentions of some of the most distinguished of the 
Neapolitan noblesse, who pressed forward as her suitors. Influenced 
by these feelings in a more than ordinary degree, I set out two 
months ago on my journey to Genoa, for the purpose of meeting 
there my English agent, and with the intention of deliberating about 


my return to England, and making the necessary arrangements for 
that purpose. It was at Genoa that I heard from my friend, the 
marquis, of your proposal, and consequent rejection for the cause I 
have now stated. The increasing desire, however, of returning to 
my native land, and your own gallant conduct on the Mole of Genoa, 
not only inclined me to give more attention to your suit, but enlisted 
me strongly in your favour. Resolved, however, not to commit 
myself till I could myself hear your proposals, and more accurately 
know your position, | hastened my return to Naples. I came unex- 
pectedly. That I was hurt and mortified at finding that my daughter 
could receive you clandestinely, I need not say, but now regret not, 
since it has hastened a revelation which, postponed, might only have 
been more dreadful. You now know all—hate me if you will, as the 
author of these woes; but if you love Francesca, if you value her 
happiness and peace of mind, be led by me in adopting the only 
means that can now serve her. I know her spirit well: with all the 


gentle meekness of the dove she combines the deep force and energy 


of passion—sanguine and imaginative in the glowing mysteries ot 
our ancient creed, half an enthusiast in religion. ‘To know you now, 
and knowing how she has loved you, would be to shake her self- 
esteem, and, as she is innocent and pure, to bréak her heart. But 
she is proud, else she would not be my child. ‘To this, then, we must 
appeal. This day, for I see the morning breaks, we cross over to 
my villa in Sicily; you must write to Francesca, and in cold and 
measured words, as the heartless men of this world use, when the) 
would palliate their treachery and desertion, you must tell her to 
think of you no more.” I groaned aloud. “ Ay,” continued Lord 
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Warrenmore, “ the medicine is bitter, the remedy perilous, but it is 
al] that remains to us —at all hazards this fatal passion must. be sub- 
dued. And now, Eugene Delaval, farewell—our paths have strangely 
crossed each other—a wayward destiny has made you acquainted 

with her, whom you should have only met to recognise the ties 
which nature did establish between you ; but out of seeming evil 
there often does come good —let us then hope the best. If my plan 
succeeds, you may yet - look forward to a reunion with your sister.” 

* ” * * 

The morning of that dreadful interview found me the victim of a 

delirious fever. My recovery was leng doubtful, and a fortnight had 


rolled away under its burning influence, before I awoke to a full sense of 


my desolation and mise ry. Still at times I persuaded myself that my 
feverish brain deceived me, and that what I counted as the suggestions 
of memory were only hideous phantoms of some horrible deonm. l 
called Nicolo — poor boy, he had scarcely ever left my bedside—and 
1 questioned him, only to confirm my misery. Count St. Maurice 
had, indeed, been with me—he had not called since. I began to 
recal the substance of our interview. I ordered Nicolo to make in- 
quiries for the count at the Marchese de Castelnova’s. Ile was not 
long absent, for the way was familiar to him. All, all was true; the 
windows and virandas of the palazzo were closed, the family hac lett 
Naples on a tour, and it was believed that the count and the Lady St. 
Maurice had accompanied them. 

I will pass over a recital of my sufferings. A letter was brought to 
me—it was from Francesca. With what a conflict of unutterable feel- 
ings did I obey and peruse that fond testimony of a hopeless passion, 
but eloquent memorial of unshaken love! In pursuance of his plan, 
her father had told her that I had abandoned her, and was about to 
leave Naples to give my hand to another. Backed with all the 
weight which the character of a beloved father inspires, he had told 
her this. « But,” said the high-minded girl, “ till his own voice 
proclaims, or his hand indites it, Francesca St. Maurice would 
soon doubt her creed as believe Eugene Delaval a traitor.” Alas! 
how was | pledged to answer this appeal. Atter some fond com- 
plaints of my not seeing them, she went on conjuring me _ to hasten 
toher. She was assured that I had been misrepresented to her 
father; “ but when he knows you, Eugene, "” said the sanguine girl, 
“he will not tail to love you as | do. Come to us, then,” she con- 
tinued ; “you have never been in Sicily, the Eden of the arth, 
the lovely island which alone will realise all you have dreamt of your 
classical O gygia—but enchanting as are those scenes, to Francesca 
they seem a wilderness while you are absent —come—— _ For, lo! 
winter is past, the rain is over and gone, the flowers appear on the 
earth; the time of the singing of birds is come, and the voice of the 
turtle is heard in our land.” 

Fair victim of our joint evil destiny! how bitter was now my task ! 
But this tender evidence of the continuance ot a deadly pi ission roused 
me to a sense of the dan ger of her whom now, with the concentrated 
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to mind my promise to Lord Warrenmore—I saw no other means to 

save her; so, summoning up all my resolution, I overcame the com- 

punctions of an erring nature—denied myself the least expression of 

that fatal love I could not conquer, and bade her think of me no more, 
- re * * * 

I now began slowly to recover from the debility which fever leaves 
behind it. I began to think of returning to my native land; but as 
my indifference as to the future seemed only to increase, I delayed 
my departure from day to day. It was in this state of mind that I 
received two letters, one from Lord Warrenmore, the other from 
Francesca, the Jast she ever penned to me. ‘The first three tremu- 
lously written words of that heart-rending letter conveyed to me in 
a moment the whole of its melancholy burthen. My dearest Eu- 
gene—my beloved brother !"—Yes, she knew all—her father had 
revealed to her the fatal mystery, and she blessed him for it; for to 
believe that I was false, although my very letter did attest it, was the 
only torture that she could not bear. The shock which my letter 
gave, the revulsion from sanguine hope to black despair, allowed no 
operation to our antidote—her warring passions seemed to invite the 
shock, as some fatal principle in the lofty cedar calls down the light- 
ning which destroys it; and like it she lay felled—the beauty of the 
forest. 

To relieve her wounded spirit, when all other means had failed, and 
as all hope of her ultimate recovery had departed from those who 
attended her, her wretched father, in answer to her importunities, 
declared to her the truth. 

“ Oh, why was I not told of this before? Still, then, Eugene, I may 
love thee—love thee with a purer and a holier love ; and think not 
this beyond my power, for I may not be always with thee !—but this 
relief, however soothing, comes too late. All the days of Francesca 
are numbered—but come to me, dearest Eugene ; let me behold thee 
again before I go hence and be no more seen—come, and extend to 
me the comfort that we shall meet beyond the grave, for I feel that 
my love shall never die. Come, my beloved, and receive with my 
latest breath that purest, tenderest, aspiration—a sister’s blessing x 

Let me no longer pause. The letter of Lord Warrenmore only 
more fearfully confirmed that of his unhappy daughter. He wrote in 
a state bordering on distraction ; his misery and desolation were com- 
plete. He united with his daughter in urging me to hasten to them. 
“ There is no hope of her recovery,” said the wretched man; “ but 
your presence may soothe her, and soften her departure from this world 
to a better.” 

© God! there needed not these inducements. With a heart wrung 
with agony, I put myself on board of the packet for Messina ; but, as 
if Thad been delivered over to the tortures of some evil spirit, we 
had scarcely got to sea when contrary winds sprang up, and it was 
not till the second morning after our leaving Naples that we succeeded 
in working up through the Pharo of Messina. I lost no time, after 
landing, in procuring horses and a guide, and setting out for the villa 
of Lord Warrenmore. It lay, as I was informed, about twelve miles 
trom Messina, on the Catania road. 
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My mind was too fully occupied with my own gloomy thoughts to 
pay much regard to the scenes, however lovely, through which we 
1; but, towards the evening, we entered a secluded valley, so 
beautifully situated that involuntarily I was whiled away from my 
dark meditations, and paused to contemplate the tranquil beauty of 
the scene which surrounded me. Beyond the heights which confined 
the valley, the snowy sides of cloud-capt Etna were seen towering in 
the distance ; in the bosom of the vale itself lay a scattered hamlet; 
here and there were seen peasant-girls in the bright dresses of their 
country, milking their fleecy goats, and shepherds driving homeward 
their flocks to fold, It was one of those peaceful scenes on which the 
mind, and, above all, the sorrowful mind yearning, loves to dwell, and 
I was giving up myself to sad and tender musings, when the slow, 
solemn toll of a chapel bell smote painfully on my ear. It came from 
a rustic oratory, which crowned one of the neighbouring heights. I 
could not be deceived as to the nature of those sounds, so little in uni- 
son with the smiling aspect of external nature. “ Ay,’ thought I, 
“death hath found his way even into this happy valley.” And with a 
sinking heart I now beheld the funeral party, as, diverging from an 
orange grove, they wound up the pathway leading to the chapel. 
The order of the procession was remarkable: close after the stoled 
priest, who walked slowly in front, came a band of female mourners, 
who, with their faces, which were closely veiled, bent upon the earth, 
advanced, chanting a low plaintive hymn. Next came the hearse, a 
rude litter, strewed with a black pall, and drawn by oxen. A troop of 
peasant-girls, bearing garlands of white flowers, surrounded the hearse. 
But who is yonder old and miserable man, whose very gait seems 
eloquent of anguish—that, leaning on an aged servant, closes this sad 
cavalcade? I became deeply interested, and, pushing rapidly forward, 
in a few minutes was mingled with the procession. Heaven and 
earth !—in that ghastly image of parental sorrow whom do I behold ? 
Can a few weeks have worked the ravages of icy winters! Yes, 
where all appeared to mourn, the chief mourner was indeed Lord 
Warrenmore! “ The silver chord was loosed, the golden bow! was 
broken,” the bright spirit of Francesca St. Maurice had departed the 
earth, and I only followed her remains ! 

I seemed to have received an unnatural strength—lI saw the grave 
close over the form of her I had so fatally loved, yet stayed them not; 
but I felt as if the Theban’'s destiny had only been spared me, that I 
might endure half the vampire’s curse. 

As the rude sexton placed the last green sod upon her sacred clay, 
Lord Warrenmore, who stood on the opposite side of the grave, for 
the first time broke silence. “ Bear witness,” said he, in a voice like 
that of the dead, “ bear witness, Eugene Delaval, that your father was 
revenged |” 

At that grave we parted for ever. 
father, « fly from the guilty author of these woes—O that their deso- 
lation had fallen on him ‘alone !—but farewell ; here must my glass 
run out, for, were life as dear as it is hateful, I could not longer live— 
my only earthly wish is soon to rest with her who sleeps below. 

That wish was granted him. A few weeks more had scarcely 


«“ Go, Eugene,” said the wretched 
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passed, when another funeral train was seen assembling in that quiet 
valley. Again the solemn voice of its chapel bell proclaimed that 
man was borne to his long home, and the last scion of a noble house, 
whose war-cry had mingled with the victor’s shout on the red field of 
Hastings, in a strange land, with scarcely more attendance than a few 
simple peasants, was laid to rest beside the blasted fruit and sinless 
victim of his guilty love. 
* - * * * 

I departed from Sicily, but there my heart lay buried. The world 
was now a void—a wilderness to me. I felt sick, weary of life; tor 
life denied me that which alone could satisfy my aching heart. | 
could not mingle with the common herd or business of this world 
again. Yet inaction would have driven me to madness. There was 
one subject in which | took an interest; it was the cause of freedom 
in Greece; there alone had the energies of my wretched existence 
been nobly or usefully directed—there, then, I resolved to meet a 
glorious death, or join in consummating the work. 

My preparations were soon made, and I returned to Greece. The 
best and most devoted of her friends had been removed from the scene. 
The noble Byron was no more, but the cause he loved and died for 
still prospered. Enough—I took my part in the varying scenes of 
that protracted struggle, till the shout of liberated Greece was heard 
as the loud roar of the cannon died away on the blood-stained waters 
of Navarino. Here I lost the only being who had still followed my 
wayward fortunes from affection ; the gallant Nicolo fell while bravely 
fighting one of the quarter-deck guns of the , the ship in which 
I took part in the action. He lived, however, to witness the defeat 
and total destruction of the hated Moslem, whose brutal and relent- 
less tyranny had been so fatal to his race. 

I now had done with,life, and life with me—ay, “ the sword will out- 
wear its scabbard,” and the burning and impatient soul the earthly 
frame which would confine it; but it was with a thrill of pleasure, 
such as had long been a stranger to my heart, that 1 heard myselt 
declared the victim of a decline so sure and rapid, that no human art 
could add another year to my life. I then happened to be in this 
island, and, struck with the situation of the monastery, and the air of 
quietude which lingered about its walls, I there resolved to abide— 
there to seek shelter from the storm which had wrecked my earthly 
hopes, and use the brief space allowed me to adjust my mantle, and 
prepare myself to die. I conferred with the good prior, and was 
vdmitted as a lay brother. Strange that | should have thus assumed 
the very habit which I wore at the masked ball at Baia, upon the last 
day of my short-lived happiness. 

® * * 
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I have found the rest I looked for, and only now await my summons 
t to follow to that unseen shore where she whom I loved awaits me- 
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way which led to the monastery. I felt anxious, and meeting one of 
the good fathers, occupied with planting lettuce, by the way, I inter- 
rupted him, to ask after Eugenius. He looked up, then resting for a 
moment on his hoe, as I repeated my inquiry, he shook his head 
with a melancholy meaning, which at once confirmed my worst anti- 
cipations ; then laying aside his work, with a gentle wave of the hand 
he beckoned me to follow him. Diverging from the pathway, we 
passed through the little wicket of the convent garden, and approached 
an angle of it where a few melancholy cypress-trees cast their solemn 
shade. Here the monk paused, and turning to a slab of white marble 
which lay upon the ground, surrounded by a rustic trellis-work, he 
pointed to the inscription— 








“ EUGENE O’DORNEY, 
“ £T. 32. 
“ Tébvnk eyarye mply Oaveiv naxay dnd.” 


“ I have died before my death, in consequence of my afflictions ;"— 
a line from Euripides, which, as they were the last words he addressed 
to the good prior who attended him, had been inscribed upon his 
tomb. Yes, I stood by the side of the grave of Delaval O'Dorney ; 
and, as if emblematical of his dark and wayward fate, the myrtle-trees 
which they had planted over the remains of a victim of a fatal love, 
already drooped beneath the shade of the cypress that overhung them. 

I returned to Ireland. Miss Weston had become the happy wife of 
one, I trust, worthy of so much beauty and goodness, yet surrounded 
by every blessing of domestic life. She often, with a sigh, recals the 
scenes of her early love, and drops a tear to the memory of Delaval 
O'Dorney ; indeed the manuscript from which I have transcribed these 
melancholy notices, and which she has so often perused, is blotted all 
over with her tears. 

Glencastle has passed again to strangers. It would seem indeed 
as if fate had forbidden its restoration. When last I visited it, the 
root had fallen in, and the whole pile was fast falling to complete de- 
cay; the old square tower, still mantled by its constant ivy, and which 
the unhappy Eugene mentions, had alone successfully defied the win- 
ter’s storm. As I gazed upon the ruins, and thought of those once 
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connected with it, who slept “the sleep that knows no waking,” in th 
far isle of that distant sea, an undefined feeling of dread came oye, 
me; for that awful denunciation, “ I will visit the sins of the fathers 
upon the children,” seemed to sound from its desolate chambers, 
Fearful and inscrutable are the visitations of God, but “ all his ways 


are just.” © let man therefore take heed and square every action of 


his life by the standard of his divine will—let him recognise and bow 
before the chastening hand of his judgments, and rest assured, with 
tranquil and holy confidence, for the ultimate vindication of his mercy, 


MEMORY. 


BY MRS, EDWARD THOMAS. 


Ou! what a priceless treasure Heaven cast 

Upon the storm-toss’d mind, to chain the past— 
And give back ev'ry wreck’d delight again, 

In pristine gladness, to the aching brain! 

Fresh as the early spring, each childhood thought 
Comes thronging home, with fairy fancies fraught! 
That trusted time! when pleasure hath full scope, 
And earth seems one vast magazine ot bope— 
Progressive years but adding to our joy, 

W hat aspirations betwixt man and boy ! 

What proud resolves: what daring projects wrought, 
The future statesman spoke—the hero fought! 

A cloud pass’d over Nature's glowing face, 

Where sad experience left a darken'd trace— 

And first mistortune fell’d the heart so low, 

It never rose above the dead’ning blow ! 

Is this the same enchanting, blithesome world, 
Where pleasure’s radiant banner was unfurl’d— 
And expectation, with its glistening wing, 

Its gleam of gladness o’er the heart did fling ? 
Yes, ev'ry flow’ret of the earth’s still clad 

In gorgeous tints! the song of birds as glad— 
The sky's as bright! but in my heart a gloom, 
Cheerless and dismal as a sunless tomb ! 

"Tis well ‘tis so! for if the world, in sooth, 

Kept the same charms which fascinated youth— 
Ilow wean the heart from its allurements? how 
Prepare the soul to pay its final vow? 

Its passport to the grave !—to rise again— 

Pure and unspotted from each earth-born stain, 
Meet to abide, where saints and angels dwell, 

W ho all the mercies of the Godhead tell 

In hymns of triumph, which through heav’n resound, 
Whilst universal gladness reigns around— 

And memory yieldeth, from its hidden store, 

What lends to Paradise a joy the more! 
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A TRIP TO KILLARNEY. 
INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER, 


On a fine evening in the autumn of 1836, when the sultriness of 
summer had melted down to the rich and voluptuous softness that 
characterises the close of August, two friends were holding most 
learned converse with me over a flask of Kinahan’s best. We handled 
most subjects with a sense and eloquence far from common, embrac- 
ing, ina comprehensive circle, the multiplied systems of sages and 
simpletons, from Plato to Petrie; touching everything, and, like our 
dear countryman, Goldsmith, what did we touch that we did not 
adorn? By the way, that was a good and beautiful saying of Sam's ; 
and had he spoken with equal truth where he ought, giving more of 
the sweet and less of the sulk, we should consider him a more im- 
partial thinker, and a much more amiable man. 

Down went the sand of many hours through the gray glass of 
Time, and with them our cares. John Barleycorn claimed the 
sovereignty of our spirits, and we yielded to his exhilarating autho- 
rity without a sigh. And now, perhaps, inquisitive reader, you may 
ask, who are the triad? The question is not an improper one, 
though that altogether depends on the animus with which it is put. 
I will presume, then, you ask the question from a pure desire for in- 
formation, and, on that fair presumption, it is only right to acquaint 
you. Qne was a philosopher, a genuine Greek in all but the vanity, 
though I am not sure but he had a spice of some quality very like it; 
especially when, as O’Kelly very pithily expressed it— 


“ The fumes of good liquor illumined his brain.” 


He could live in a tub and rebuke Alexander, so he said—feast on 
beans and a little bacon, and fling money to the winds when his 
pockets were empty. Poverty had a particular attachment to him; 
her grappling-hooks were always about his body, but he had no flesh 
to spare, so she was compelled to draw them back for want of a 
hold. Chance vecasionally sent him Plutus, and though he read 
Lucian, he never got bolt or bar to keep the vagabond deity in safe 
keeping, but permitted him to have his own way—and so he had— 
once out, he had not a glimpse of the blind god for many a day after. 
With moral pleasure he could for ever associate, but pain in every shape 
Was his abhorrence; he boasted of his philosophic fortitude, but when 
pain came, he could not for the life of him truly exclaim with the 
sick stoic, “ apage dolor!” He was as sensitive as a skinned eel. I 
really do not know in what his semmum bonum consists—not In 
Virtue, for he is sometimes as amorous as Aristippus—nor in wisdom, 
lor he has refused her hand to quadrille with folly—nor in sensual 
enjoyment, for he has months of a Carthusian coldness, of a chastity 
#s unblemished as mother of pearl —not in cynical sternness, for he 
has sobbed whole hours at hearing a tale of distress ; and while his 
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face was enveloped in his halt handkerchief, the narrator lolled out 
his tongue, and for his well-dissembled hypocrisy went off with the 
philosopher's last shilling. He has at length come to an anchor. 
Fortune, “ the first Casar's w—e,” after having long played with 
him like a shuttlecock —by turns the sport of her frowns and her 
favours—at last looked on him with a smile betokening permanency— 
he took the hint, infused a little more of the leaven of practice into his 
mass of extravagant theory—abandoned his old errors about the 
pleasures of poverty—got married, and is now cultivating the science 
of genuine philosophy ; which, however our romantic readers may 
condemn, is neither more nor less than the art of making money, 
The second was a most grave and learned apprentice in the law, as 
Master Coke saith quaintly—the most noble profession in the world, 
next to couple-begging and man-midwifery. He was a very walking 
accumulation of law-points, a beautiful incarnation of Norman, French, 
and black letter. He could discourse for whole hours in a most 
learned argument on the hidden virtues of one of Littleton’s etceteras, 
and find a voice as sweet as silver bells in the unintelligible jargon of 
mouldy statutes. He browsed for years in the rank marshes of the 
law, and came out fat with feudalism and Fleta. He could apply the 
rule in Shelley's case toa particular estate in a split-hair remainder 
over. You may naturally inquire, was my friend attorney-general, 
or solicitor-general, or in first-rate practice, or something of that 
kind. No, indeed, he never got a brief—his knowledge is not yet 
worth to him a twelve-sous piece. He is poor, and, as the sarcastic 
Drapier said, “ though a lawyer, still a gentleman.” Through life 
he has studied the value of a rugged independence, and practised it; 
moulding his opinions, and directing his movements, according to 
the strict rule of right. With this equipment of pride, poverty, and 
independence, and with legal abilities you would in vain seck among 
three-fourths of the massive-headed gentlemen within the bar, he 
offered his tenement to let-—but no bidder. He had no claret for 
solicitors—no hot suppers to soothe them into benefactors—he could 
not expend two guineas on the remunerative probability ofa motion of 
course with a fee of one—and so the grinning, hard-visaged under- 
strapper of the law and its abuses passes him by for better plucking. You 
may see him every day of term rambling over the pavé of the Four 
Courts, with a brow as square and serious as Cato the censor’s; but 
if there be common honesty or discrimination in villanous man, he 
will yet be wrapped up to the eyes in judicial ermine, provided he 
reaches the mature age of three parts of a century. If ever his 
ambition should be gratified, he promises to make attorneys proceed 
one step at least in the path of integrity, which, much to the 
honour of the profession, they have not attempted for three hundred 
years. 

Now for a brief sketch of myself. This may appear egotism, but 
candour must confess that I am not prejudiced. Few of those to 
whom Nature has refused all claim to corporeal beauty, or even the 
commonest proportions of the human frame, have the philosophy or 
rood sense to be aware of their defects, and to avow them. Though 
L stand not six feet in my stocking vamps, neither am I quite of @ 
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size for the crane-war, or the cohorts of Laputa—truth may rest 
between, though, in a matter of reference, I fear an unbiassed arbiter 
would refer me to the latter class, but then I should have the inva- 
riable consolation ot all little bodies, who magnanimously retort the 
ungenerous scoffs of society on their stunted forms by associating 
themselves with all the great lights of the ancient and modern world 
_(Cwsar, Socrates, Alexander, Aisop, Pope, Napoleon, Tom Moore, 
&c. They would make you believe that if the six feet fours lay a 
ositive claim to physical, the four feet fours have as positive a right 
to intellectual dignity. Then as to courage, I would venture to 
assert there is more thorough valour in one of my class, who could 
scarcely step over a flooded channel, than in one of your seven-league 
booted Titans, who could take a drink over a Lebanon cedar. 

“Tl cut off your queue,” said the dwarf. “ Reach it first,” re- 
torted the phlegmatic German—rather a cool and satisfactory reply ; 
but did not the act speak folios for the dwarf’s courage? Nothing 
like an illustration. 

[ was once in a tavern with one of this order, whose stature Na- 
ture, in one of her unaccountable frolics, limited to four feet some 
inches. We were quaffing ale—O’Connell’s, I believe— but »importe. 
At the other extremity of the table sat a man, with a frame as mus- 
cular and menacing as an Hercules Furens. Talk of straightening 
a horse-shoe, or staving in an attorney's jaw, like O'G—n M—h—n, 
—the first he could accomplish with a fore-finger and thumb, and as 
to fracturing maxillary bones, he could shiver a mammoth’s. He 
seemed fully conscious of his power, and, with a glance that delusion 
itself could not mistake, he frowned polar winters on his antitypes 
at the other end. We sipped and laughed, he sneezed and sneered. 
Our blood rose; but to pick a quarrel with such a monster was no- 
thing short of insanity—he could button us both in his breeches 
pockets. He began to squirt his tobacco-juice about very playfully 
—a few drops fell on my friend’s trousers—a few drops only; but 
they were as effective in rousing his indignant pride as the whole 
Mediterranean—he swelled like the frog in the fable—how I sympa- 
thized with him !-—and, in a tone unsurpassed in dignified bitterness, 
hissed out “ scoundrel!” He moved at the same time courageously 
forward, and made a desperate fib at the olfender’s face—he was a 
sailor—but with the same chance of success he might have reached 
Nelson's nose from the portico of the post-office. “ Just wait a bit, 
nigger,” ejaculated the savage Triton, interposing one hand, and 
with the other quietly depositing the masticated quid in his waistcoat 
pocket. He seized my hot-tempered but courageous friend firmly 
about the shoulders. O how he writhed! The struggle was tre- 
mendous, if struggle it may be called, where the odds were all on 
one side. A word of supplication he did not breathe, for his pride 
was equal to his valour. The sailor lifted him up with as much case 
as Gulliver did the king’s chamberlain, and was proceeding to denude 
his doia, had not assistance opportunely arrived to rescue him from 
the ignominy, and to lodge his ferocious adversary in the College 
Street police-office. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Adventures on the road—Connaught Rangers—Storming of Ciudad RodrigomJin 
Blake—The Duke—Poet O'Kelly and George 1V. 


We agreed to spend September in Killarney ; so, after making all 
due preparations in the shape of funds—for we often heard of the 
sharkish rapacity of the Killarney hotels and boatmen, which we now 
aver to be a gross calumny as to the first, and considerably exag. 
gerated, though somewhat true, in the second,—we rattled down 
Sackville Street, on the Cork coach, on the first day of August. Like 
Don Felix, we “ found the way thither full of pleasant adventures,” 
and as it shall be some time before we arrive, we will give our reader 
a spice of what he has to expect. Good reader! were you ever in 
Killarney? Never mind for a season the Rhine and Switzerland— 
we saw both, with Como and its beautiful palaces and terraces—but 
Killarney, with its magically picturesque combinations of water, moun- 
tain, and forest, has no rival in Europe. We cannot vouch for the 
other quarters. We perfectly agree with the homely philosophy of 
Sancho, that there are fine sights to be seen dryshod at home, and 
never did its truth strike us so forcibly as when we compared our 
insular and continental rambles. Of this, however, more at another 
time. Reader, if you be a sentimental gentleman, trust me, Killar- 
ney is your ground for meditation; if you be a moral philosopher, 
you may store your mind with beautiful reflections on the sublimest 
creations of nature; or a natural philosopher, say a geologist, and 
you may cram your bag and breeches with specimens suflicient fora 
museum; of a poet, and you may feed your spirit with thick-coming 
fancies sufficient for a romance of four-and-twenty cantos ; or a man 
of pleasure in search of happiness, then be at “ Sweet Innisfallen” 
at about eight p.m., after a hunt at Glena, or a dejeuné under the 
shade of the old ash trees; and if there be an elysium, it is truly this. 
It is much to be regretted that the Sultan Soliman, in his search for 
the happy restorative, never thought of that delicious spot, if Innis- 
fallen were then above the waters; but at the present day he would 
positively have found the long-wished for shirt, or if a chemise had 
done as well, he might have had dozens. 

“ He rarely smiles, sir,” observed a hale gentleman of sixty or 
thereabouts, who sat between me and a very stiff west wind, which 
attacked us from the first stage. He filled the seat behind the driver 
with my two friends and self—very communicative, and amused us 
with a variety of military and other interesting anecdotes. His coun- 
tenance at once showed that he had weathered some hard service ; its 
strongly-marked lines indicated the remains of a wild and adventurous 
spirit, which years had cooled down, but left the traces of its exist 
ence behind. His brogue was faultlessly rich, and his language, 
though not very orthographical, was strong, and full of humour. 

Rarely smiles!” said I, with astonishment. “ It may be incompa- 
tible with military sternness ; but since his lordship quitted the tented 


field, he has not only smiled, but often laughed himself into spasms, 4s 
1 have myself seen.” 
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« Well, sir, I served my king and country for fifteen years, though 
damn the thing I gained by it but wounds galore, and fitt y pounds a 
ear; and from the time I entered the Rangers, till | was disembodied 
after the war, I may safely say I never saw him laugh twice. 

« Then, sir, he did laugh once ?” 

« Laugh !—faith and that he did,—and I'd wish to know who 
wou'dn’t ?” 

« Perhaps you would be good enough to tell the occasion.” 

He turned his pole to the wind, dipped his weather-beaten cheek 
beneath the collar of his ample Macintosh, and, giving the truss of 
straw that enveloped his legs a kick or two, proceeded :—* You heard, 
| dare say, gentlemen, of the Connaught Rangers, so famous for fixing 
the French and drinking brandy—when they could get it. I volun- 
teered into them from the Mayo militia as ensign, and with me my 
fyster-brother, Jim Bodkin, as hearty a fellow as ever bit a cartridge. 
He thought nothing of spitting three Frenchmen with one thrust.” 

« Do you mean,” said my philosophical friend, with surprise, “ that 
he penetrated the bodies of three men with one blow ?” 

« Yes, sir, and a dozen, if he liked,” sharply retorted the Ranger. 

“ Why, that’s physically impossible,” observed my friend. 

« Phisically ! by my conscience you may say that, for all the castor 
oil in the Apothecaries’ Hall naar i save a mounseer when once 
Jim’s steel was in him.” 

« That was a trust executed,” said my friend the lawyer, with 
much evident satisfaction at his bad pun. 

“’Pon my sowl, gentlemen, whatever you may think, ’tis the truth 
—I heard it from his own lips, and he only tasted at the time about 
halfa canteen of rum ; so he couldn’t be drunk, you must allow.” 

“ Indeed, sir,” said I, “ I should not wish to make the concession.” 

“ Well,” continued he, “ at the taking of Shudad Rodrigo, 1 think, 
—for we took so many places I forget which, but ‘twas at the storm- 
ing of some place or other—the Eigthty-eighth, as usual, gave an 
hundred for the forlorn hope—all grenadiers, commanded by your 
humble servant. Every man had four dozen rounds of ball in his 
pouch, and a dozen rounds of rum or so in his stomach, ‘ Boys,’ says 
I, ‘ there’s Shudad—take it !’—and so they did. We advanced under 
a hell of a shower of grape—saying nothing, but marching steadily, 
—though not so steadily either. We crossed the trench, and re- 
mained for a short time under cover of the wall, until the scolding of 
the artillery abated. * Now, my boys,’ said I, ‘ none of your damned 
hitre—mount the bright steel, and clear the gap.’ Well it became 
em—with one deafening cheer they cleared the breach—rushed into 
the streets—charged a heavy column of black Frenchmen, and scat- 
tered ‘em like rooks from a corn-field. You may call me a bishop if 
Jim was idle—I declare to God, sir, he pci ‘em like picked pul- 
lets. At last, when a Frenchman wasn't to be seen for love or money, 
they went to refresh themselves, for ‘twas bloody hot work ; when who 
should gallop up with his staff but the general? After thanking me 
for the bravery of the Rangers, he asked me where they had gone. 
‘For a drink, my lord,’ says I.—‘ To plunder,’ says he—and ordered 
the bugles to sound. They sounded again and again—not a soul 
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answered. He swore the first man he met should be shot for gy 
example. Off he went. When just opposite the church of St. Joseph, 
whom should I see but Jim with a large cross on hisback? You're g 
dead man, thought I. The general bade him halt. Jim went op.’ 

“ Halt, you scoundrel,” shouted he. . 

“ Who the devil are you,” said Jim, “ that speaks as if you were 
the duke himself?” He laid the cross down, looked up, and sure 
enough it was the duke. 

“ What have you got there, you villain ?” 

« Only J—s Ch—t, yer honour,” said Jim. 

The duke and his staff laughed until I thought they would drop 
from their horses. 

“ Carry that, you scoundrel, to the spot from whence you brought 
it; and, captain, (turning to me,) let him be tried by court-martial.” 

Jim returned the cross, which after all was only timber with a 
little gold outside, and got his pardon for his drollery. This is the 
only time I ever saw him laugh. 

The old Ranger ended his story and his journey together, very 
much to our regret. He bivouacked in Athy for that night with an 
old companion in arms, Lieutenant M‘Dermott, who, he said, lost 
his arm and eye at Burgos, and, though rather the worse for the 
wear, lately married a rasping widow. 

“ If you'll stop, gentlemen, I promise you a hearty welcome ; and 
as Mr. Purcell is my friend, you'll get a seat on to-morrow.” 

We thanked him, and parted with a cordial shake of the hand. 
We lit a dark cigar to comfort ourselves through that most dismal of 
swamps, the bog of Allen, when, as all right was given by the guard, 
an old man rode hastily up, mounted on a rugged pony. 

* Did you bring the books?” said he to the coachman. 

“No, sir,” was the reply. 

“ What!” said the irascible little man, “ not bring my kaleido- 
scope ?” 

“ "Twasn't painted when I called at Mr. Grace's,” answered 
coachee. 

“ Thunder an ouns, there’s all the country, from the Causeway to 
Connamara, waiting for my Aonian kaleidoscope. By G—4d, if you 
don’t bring ‘em to-morrow, I'll lampoon you till you strangle yourself 
with your own whip. Come, Parnassus,” addressing his pony, “ this 
is the way ragamuffins treat men of genius.” And off he scampered, 
not without a volley of abuse at the “ Dublin Jackeens,” as he was 
pleased to call us, whose only guilt was a hearty laugh at his ludi- 
crous contour. 

“ Who is that ?” I asked. 

“ O'Kelly, the poet, sir; the crossest ould devil you ever knew. 
He is bothering me this month about some pome-book or other, 
which they say he’s sending to the king.” 

* What king ?” 

“ Faith, sir, the king of England; and if he did, ‘twasn’t the first 
time.” And he gave us an account of O’Kelly’s interview with 
George IV., which is a fact; and as it is not generally known, and 
most deserving of record, we shall strike off the sketch for the infor- 
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mation of our readers. Killarney is distant yet an hundred and fifty 
miles, bearing south by west. : . | 

O'Kelly, by some occult means, limped his way into St. Patrick's 
Hall, on the first grand levee held by George LV. Surrounded by 
the good and bad blood of the land, the merry monarch moved about, 
dispensing «“ wreathed smiles,” as he well knew, when his eye fell 
suddenly on O'Kelly. He drew back with astonishment, and well he 
might. There stood the poet— 


His figure such as might his soul proclaim, 
One eye was twinkling, and one leg was lame ; 


and that, too, fastened by a leather strap to an oaken stump. In 
one hand he clenched a hazel stick, mounted with the are of a ram's 
horn; for, as he said, he loved everything pastoral, and with the 
other he dived occasionally into his waistcoat pocket for the brother 
horn, to take snuff, for the glitter made him sneeze. He wore a 
brown ratteen coat—a waistcoat, originally black, but then stecped 
in all the hues of the rainbow, not unlike a painter's apron; his 
trouser and a half of the like material and colour, and to crown the 

tic picture, his flat skull was surmounted by a bob-wig, made of 
split bristles. Behold him now, en ¢out, his dingy beaver in one 
hand, the cane in the other, while his body fell back quite at ease on 
the oaken stump. The king questioned Sir Benjamin Bloomfield, 
and the answer made him smile. He was introduced by the master 
of the ceremonies. 

“ Your majesty— Mr. O'Kelly.” 

The king made a very low bow, while O'Kelly gave a very stiff 
nod. The following conversation took place :— 

“ O'Kelly, I have heard of you ere now.” 

“ Thank yer majesty, so 1 thought. ‘True poets are for all countries, 
and though I don’t say it, my ‘ Causeway’ and ‘ Eudoxologist’ will 
live for ever. There are two lines in the ‘ Causeway’ that I defy the 
world to produce their equal, though I don’t say it. Did your ma- 
jesty notice that sublime line— 


“ Too rude for art—too elegant for chance ?” 


“I regret to say I never read the poem to which you allude.” 

“Five thousand lines, your majesty, as fine as silk, and as sweet as 
honey. Well may I say with Horace, ‘ xvegi monumentum. ”’ 

The king smiled. In the progress of the discourse he alluded to 
O'Kelly’s lameness. Here the poet's pride was awakened. 

“Yes, your majesty, the three of us were lame—it is the accident 
of genius.” 

“What three ?” asked the king. 

™ Why, to be sure, Scott, Byron, and O'Kelly a ‘ 

The poet's eulogy of himself did not terminate with this very fa- 
vourable comparison, which would have been quite sufficient for 
ordinary bards. To take rank with Byron and Scott would have sut- 
ficed intellects less towering than the ‘Irish laureate’s, for in the fol- 
lowing lines, delivered extempore at the request of his majesty, we 
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find him throwing Pope and Moore into the scale, and making the | 
whole four “ kick the beam.” 4 in Ire 
: secm 
* Three mighty poets in one century born, youn 
Their several native countries do adorn— : 
Byron of England—Scott of Albyn’s blood— 
And Erin’s great O'Kelly, pure and good ! 
'T would take a Byron and a Scott, I tell ye, 
With Pope and Moore, to make the Bard O'Kelly !” 

Lis majesty ordered a donation of twenty pounds for the poet, with the vty 
respectable adjuncts of an ebony semileg, and silver-mounted cane, are ' 
with a request to be included in the list of subscribers for his forth. sack 
coming volumes, “ Amabsan Bucolics, by the Irish Virgil;” and thus we) 
ended the dialogue between George the Fourth and O'Kelly the Any, 
First. in h 

AN APOLOGY. 
pass 

Shade of Scott! thou who, like a load-star, didst draw unto thee mir 
the admiring eyes of mankind, and with the fine cord of sympathy wat 
didst bind all hearts to thine—thou who didst reveal the mysteries of — an¢ 
the human spirit, and, by unfolding the operation of our passions and ff is | 
prejudices, didst teach man that self-knowledge and self-subjugatio vat 
whereby they might walk forth full of an amiable and universal love fF the 
to all and to each other !—who, like thee, could sound the blackest rat 
depths of the heart, or, like thee, cover with a beautiful light, as with rey 
a veil, its gentle weaknesses and affections ? Calm be thy sleepin ev 
the cold vaults of Dryburgh. ‘“ Quicquid ex te amavimus—quicquid =F th 
mirati sumus, manet—mansurumgue est in animis hominum—in eter- | th 
nitate temporum—fama rerum. Alios, velut inglorios et ignobiles de 
oblivio obruet—tu, posteritati narratus et traditus, superstes eris FD vi 
"Tis indeed a merciless profanation to connect even in mirth thy name * 
with his! And thou too, grand and gloomy spirit, who didst rua in 
through the world with the speed and eccentricity of one of those f " 
great erratic lights, which thou didst resemble in the splendour and | 0 
briefness of thy career,—of thee I ask pardon for the unhallowed ’ 
union. Yet it teaches a memorable lesson, that presumptuous igno- t 
rance is callous to a sense of its weakness, or as Pope, for whom also . 
I ask pardon, much better expressed it— | 


** Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 


Moore fortunately lives to defend himself. 


CHAPTER IL. 


Cork--Glenflesk—Retreat of the Ten Thousand (not Xenophon’s)—Tim Casey= 


Crowley the Driver—Mangerton and the Paps—Arrival at Killarney. 
‘ » 2. . . . . . . . © 
Cork is not a handsome town—it is far inferior in architectural 
beauty to Dublin, and even Limerick ; but it is finely situated on the 
banks of a noble river, surrounded by one of the most fertile districts 
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in Ireland, and attaining to great commercial prosperity, which would 
seem to verify an ancient prophecy, which was in great vogue in our 
younger days— 

« Dublin is—Limerick was, 


And Cork will be, 
The greatest seaport of the three.” 


What a very exquisite triplet, but most likely to be realised. We are 
not about to enter into an history of its trade and statistics, for we 
are very little acquainted with the number of its firkins of butter, or 
sacks of corn, or the amount of its slang-devoured population ; but 
we may state that Cork, from its favourable position, at no distant 
day, will have no rival in the empire but Liverpool. Lady Chatterton, 
in her delightful rambles, has rendered no more than justice to the 
picturesque beauty of the Lee. From Passage to Cork is unsur- 
passed in Europe. The scenery on the Seine has been much ad- 
mired; but give us the Lee, with its bold, broad, placid sheet of 
water, reflecting in its clear bosom for ten miles the rich cultivation 
and architectural elegance of Blackrock and Glanmine. The whole 
is like a magnificent panorama, exhibiting at every change fresh and 
varied grandeur, combining the trim neatness of an English lawn with 
the wild and rich luxuriance of nature. We sailed down to Cove, or 
rather steamed it, per the petit packet Waterloo, and amply were we 
repaid for our shilling. Believe me, reader, it is unparalleled, and if 
ever you should visit the “beautiful city called Cork,” don't forget 
the Lee. Father Prout, a very good authority, says that the chime of 
the Shandon bells on a calm evening swells admiration into rapturous 
devotion. Unfortunately the musicians suspended their most sweet 
voices during our voyage, and though we often looked to the sombre 
square tower looming over the city in which the choristers are 
imprisoned, not a jangling did we hear in or out of tune. Bells have 
very fine sounds, and in all ages have been celebrated, from the bell 
of Toledo to Tom of Lincoln; then we have the “evening bell,” 
“the morning bells,” “bells in a calm,” and “ bells upon the wind ;” 
hat we must confess the bell romance had never any fascination for 
us, and if the harmony of the Shandon brethren be at all like our own 
Werburgh eloquence, we prefer the silence of that evening 


“ To the bells of Shandon, 
That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters of the river Lee. 


A glorious morning, and we started from the Imperial, after thank- 
ing M‘Donell, not more for the excellence of his fare than the mo- 
deration of his charges. The latter element, by-the-bye, is a wonder- 
ful ingredient in reconciling the traveller to the maitre dhétel, light 
coach—good horses— pleasant driver—road in fine order. We went on 
ata slow but agreeable pace, having ‘time to glance at the country, 
which from Cork to Macroom is a rich limestone soil, tolerably well 
wooded, and interspersed with the ruins of numerous towers. Every 
eminence almost is crowded with the ivied relics of ancient architec- 


ture, but we did not see a single round tower. Macroom 1s a poor 
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inland town, governed by a very inveterate politician and sportsman, , 
Mr. Hedges Eyre, whose castle and ample demesne are at least ay 
ornament to the village. From Macroom the road is uninteresting, 
till you arrive at Ballyvourney, where the magnificent pass of Glep. 
flesk commences. This village enjoys a twofold celebrity in jts 
potheen whisky, and the valour of its inhabitants, who deserve y 
nobler chronicle than we are able togive. Their only rivals in history 
are the Castlebar cavalry. Maxwell has immortalised the courage oJ 
his countrymen, and as no native has stepped forth to do justice to 
the heroes of Ballyvourney, the pen of a stranger will render that 
tribute in the pages of the “ Metropolitan.” If the magnanimity of 
the Ballyvourney men be at all questionable, none will doubt their 
discretion. 

During the agrarian insurrection of 1822, some soldiers were 
stationed in the village, and after a night’s excursion they captured 
some suspicious persons, and brought them to the barracks to await 
examination. The insurgents resolved on a rescue, despatches were 
forwarded through the country, and two thousand determined spirits 
assembled. All being arranged—first to liberate their companions, 
and next to take Cork by a coup de main, they marched in three divi- 
sions to the scene of action. ‘The first column was commanded by 
General Tim Casey. Tim had often proved his prowess at faction 
fights; for twelve years his head was as bare as a Chinese bonze's, 
in order, as he said, “that he mightn’t be for ever troubling his 
honour the apothecary?” It was a beautiful study for a Spurzheimite, 
being sunk into cavities, varying in depth from half to two inches. 
He headed the musketeers, Major Doherty, the spade and scythe 
men, and Brigadier Boulge, the xopdvnrai, or eleh alpeen bearers. On 
they marched, garrulous as Phrygians, not to the sound of flutes 
and soft recorders, but the strains of a bagpiper, borne on the shoul- 
ders of two men, who heralded them to death or victory, with the 
spirit-stirring tune of the “ White cockade.” Some, however, had their 
misgivings, and among them the general, who never liked a red coat, 
though he cared no more for Peelers than rushes. To banish appre- 


hension, Tim bade the piper play up the Shan van Voght, and all sang 
in unison, 


“ My father has an ass, says the Shan van Voght, 
My father has an ass, says the Shan van Voght, 
My father has an ass, 
Who'd let no person pass 
But the boys that goes to mass, says the Shan van Voght.” 


“ Whoo—hurra—five pounds for a soger’s head!” and no sooner 
did Tim raise the exhortatory shout, than it was replied to by a volley 
of musketry from a ruined cabin in the road-side. Sauve qui pet 
if not the word, was the immediate feeling ; the musketeers wheeled 
and fell back on the scythe men, who in turn pressed on the eleh alpeen 
men, and the rout commenced in good earnest. Heels were neve! 
before turned up with such alacrity—the pace was truly killing. But 
where was Tim? Like a good officer at the head of his troops, 
retreat as in advance. “Stand, ye devils, and shoot the sogers! 
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And so they did, if going at the rate of ten Irish miles an hour could 
be called standing. Tim was as swift-footed as Achilles; and though 
be did not run for the life of the steed-taming Hector, he had a more 
powerful stimulant, for he ran for his own, and no man could do it 
better. Since the start he never once turned his head till he reached 
Poul Gurrum, (or the Blue River,) about eight miles from the battle- 
feld, He then ventured, with speed still unabated, to address Major 
Doherty, who hung close on his rear. 

“Blood an’ ouns, Jack, are they beating us, or are we beuting 
them ?” 

Let them pursue their retreat. Perhaps you may humanely 
say, why should not the poor fellows run when a regiment of soldiers 
were cracking at their heels? A regiment! ‘pon our word—only 
five—and not a ball did they fire ! 

So have we faithfully chronicled the valour of the Ballyvourney 
men; and it may be right to say that, in our progress through the 
glen, the residence of the general was pointed out to us, and a com- 
fortable, well-ordered cottage it was. He returned to his allegiance, 
and though often solicited during the tithe explosion to take the 
command of a company, the race and the red coats were too green in 
his memory. He has given up all feuds and factions—drinks no 
whisky—returns early home from fair and market, and advises all 
young men to take counsel of the laws, and listen to the advice of 
O'Connell. Our readers, we are sure, will congratulate Tim for his 
good sense, no matter how light they hold his valour. 

The entry to Killarney by Glenflesk is a fine preparation for the 
feast to come. The glen through which the Flesk flows into the 
lakes is a narrow defile nearly eight miles long, flanked on both by a 
continuous range of barren but picturesque mountains. On our right, 
the paps, steeped in rich sunlight, raised their lofty cones to the 
clouds. Smooth and round, in the distance they certainly bore a 
strong resemblance to the exquisite prototypes whence they de- 
rive their name; and, to complete the verisimilitude, they are sur- 
mounted by the ruins of two ancient structures, marvellously like 
nipples. Here we were shown the course of the famous spout, which 
is painfully remembered by the inhabitants of the glen. On a fine 
summer day, when not a cloud was in the heavens, or a breeze on the 
hills, a fearful explosion was heard in the direction of the paps, like 
the thunder of a thousand pieces of artillery. The villagers never 
before heard anything like it ; the tumult neared rapidly, swelling and 
roaring most fearfully, and at length a huge column of water came 
down, devastating and tearing up everything in its progress. It 
rushed into the glen with awful fury, spreading from mountain to 
mountain; and had it not in some degree been checked by falling 
into the deep bed of the Flesk, which was then dried up, thousands 
would have perished. As it was, twenty lives were lost, and the vil- 
lager who in the morning smiled on his flocks and waving fields of 
corn, before the close of that melancholy day beheld all the labour of 
his past life, and the hope of the future, annihilated. One farm was 
shown us, or rather what had been one, where Immense Masses ol 
rock were piled on each other, which were whirled down from the 
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mountains for miles. In our opinion, nothing short of the universa) 
deluge could have stirred them. As we emerged from the glen, we 
got a view of the Mangerton, looking dark and sullen in the distance. 
All the light was concentrated on that beautiful mountain at his feet, 
most unoccidentally called Turk, whose bright and joyous appearance 
strongly contrasted with the sad heavy look of his Majestic sire, 
“Ts it not strange, sir,” said Cowley, a highly entertaining “ rider op 


the rapid wheel,” and full of the legendary lore of the country, one of 


the most neck-or-nothing fabulists I ever knew, and who would poy 
crane at a story which in his most inventive days would stagger Sir 
Jonah himself,—“is it not strange that whenever Mangerton js 
clouded, the paps are also?” Here he told a very long tale of amt 
which we have wholly forgotten; but we remember, on looking round, 
that the paps were bathed in light, and Mangerton continued sombre 
as ever. We directed his eyes to the contradiction of the marvel, 
but he refused to be persuaded, and very seriously brought his yam 
toa close. Another hour, and we were safely landed at the Kenmure 
Arms, where, with your permission, kind reader, we will rest ourselves 
for awhile. Do you now agree with us, that “the way hither was 
full of pleasant adventure ?” 


FLOWERS. 


Wouvutp ye had tongues, sweet flowers, that ye might tell, 
In voices tuneful as your buds are bright, 
How ye have chafed at the slow-rolling night, 
How greeted bark the sun when first he fell 
With morning splendour on each dewy bell, 
Red-sparkling rose, and calix pearl-bedight ; 
How ye have woo'd the butterfly’s young flight, 
Enticing him with fragrance-breathing spell. 
Then might ye speak of her—the smiling maid 
That queens it o’er this wilderness, and say 
How she has bent your balmy breath to prove, 
Requiting you with hers,—ye well-repaid! 
I to the tale would list the livelong day 
And cheat the hours that keep me from my love. 
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THE YOUNGER SISTER.! 
A TALE, 


BY MRS. ABDY. 


Frances was amazed at his inaccuracy in dates; he had only been 
acquainted with her three months. She made no reply, and a short 
silence ensued. 

“ A clandestine marriage,” said Clayton, at length, “ is a measure 
very much to be blamed and deprecated.” 

“Very much so, indeed,” replied Frances; “ she could not well 
say otherwise, when her lover had so completely given her the ‘ key- 
note’ for her response.” 

“ Yet,” pursued Clayton, “ there are reasons which may palliate 
even so rash a step; judge for yourself, dear Miss Frances.” He 
put his hand in his pocket as he spoke, and Frances felt con- 
vinced that he was going to hold a pocket mirror betore her eyes, 
which would have been a gallant and poetical manner of signifying 
his meaning; but he only produced a letter very badly folded, sealed 
with red sealing-wax, bearing the impression of a huge head, and 
having several, apparently, cabalistic characters traced on the back, 
which Frances considered might denote it to be an eastern love-charm. 
She eagerly tore open the mysterious document. Alas! although 
miserably written and worse spelt, it was couched in only too plain 
English : it was signed by the name of “ Martha Clayton,” and came 
from the gamekeeper’s cherry-cheeked daughter, who had been pri- 
vately married to Clayton six months before. Frances was undecided 


whether to faint, or fly in a passion ; but the sudden announcement of 


morning visiters preserved her from the necessity of doing either. 
Clayton caught up the erudite epistle of his bride, and made his 
escape ; and Frances, ever after, ordered the footman to inform Mr. 
Clayton, if he inquired for Miss Frances Moreland, that she was en- 
gaged. She appeared, however, less likely than ever to be engaged in 
the most desirable sense of the word; and had not Josephine’s admirer 
just then come pointedly forward, the sisters of the house of More- 
land would have stood a fair chance of realising my mother’s floating 
idea of a Protestant nunnery. Josephine had not hitherto been for- 
tunate in attracting individual attention; the piano was always 
crowded by gentlemen whenever she sang, but they appeared rather 
disposed to greet her with the burst of applause due to a public per- 
former, than to whisper the soft accents of love in her ear. Jose- 
phine never condescended to sing an English ballad, otherwise she 
might have given with great spirit and effect the popular ditty, 


“ Why don’t the men propose, mamma’ 


' Continued from vol. xxv. p. 224. 
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To do her justice, however, she seemed very indifferent on the sub. 
ject; the eelings of the woman were, in her, completely meryed jn 
those of the prima donna, and the gentleman who could dexteroys) 
turn over the leaves of her music-book, and cry “ bravo” in the righ, 
lace, wanted nothing else to entitle him to her approbation; she 
had no wish to listen to love-speeches, unless love could be made jy 
recitative as it is on the boards of tke Italian Opera-house. 
Josephine, however, became introduced to Sir George Dalton, , 
wealthy amateur ; music with him, as with her, was the first object 
of existence ; he gave several private concerts every year on a splen- 
did scale, and expressed a hope that in the forthcoming spring 
Josephine would grace them with her presence and her talents: in the 
mean time he earnestly recommended her to take lessons of the most 
celebrated Italian singer of the day. Josephine complied with his re. 
quest, and her exquisite voice and taste certainly derived still fur. 
ther excellence fromthe judicious instruction of the signor, who spoke 
of her in all societies as his favourite pupil, aud lamenicd most deeply 
and feelingly that she was not poor enough to require an engage. 
ment at the Opera-house. Everybody in the family was perfectly 
pleased with the aspect of affairs but myself; but I had always feared 
that the exceeding fragility of Josephine’s constitution was very un- 
equal to the demands made upon it by her unremitting vocal exer- 
tions; she had increased her hours of practice since the attendance 
of the signor, and was generally, in the intervals of her labours, 
stretched on the sofa in a state of complete exhaustion. I earnestly 
recommended rest and quiet, but my mother and Josephine both 
dropped some slightly personal hints, that “ it was very easy for 
those who were of no consequence in society to advise others to 
shun it, or submit to insignificance in it;” and I was silenced. 
Cards were issued for Sir George Dalton’s first concert. He had 
whispered to a lady of our acquaintance, that he should probably 
offer his hand to Josephine shortly afterwards ; and she could not help 
imagining that on her success on this important night might, perhaps, 
depend the crisis of her matrimonial fate. So probably thought the 
signor, for, a few days before that fixed on for Sir George’s concert, 
he brought Josephine a manuscript bravura, just forwarded to him 
by a popular composer in Italy. He anticipated that it would meet 
with unbounded applause when introduced by a professional pupil of 
his in a forthcoming opera; but promised Josephine that no eye 
should rest on it, and no ear hear it, till it had been sung by herself 
at Sir George Dalton’s concert. Josephine consequently toiled in- 
cessantly to make herself mistress of its difficulties, and completely 
succeeded ; after all, it was, in my opinion, far from being an attrac- 
tive air; it had scarcely any melody in it, but appeared a mere com- 
bination of intricate and bewildering passages ; however, I knew the 
taste of Sir George Dalton and his musical clique so well, that I re- 
joiced that Josephine possessed such a powerful talisman to win her 
way to the inmost recesses of his heart. 1 was not generally so san- 
guine as my mother and sisters, but Josephine’s success appeared to 
me to be almost certain ; there was no fear that Sir George would be 
enticed by fortune like Lord Stanton, or enslaved by beauty like Mr. 
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Clayton; coffers of gold would be valueless to him, if their owner 
were destitute of notes ; and the brightest eyes in the world would 
fail to dazzle him, if they were unable to read music at sight. 

On the eventful morning of the concert, Josephine awoke with a 
slight hoarseness. 1 prescribed barley-water and silence, but she 

rsisted that it would best be removed by practising a series of 
running exercises for the voice, and the experiment actually suc- 
ceeded in removing the evil of which she complained, although it 
reduced her to a state of great languor and weakness. The evening 
arrived. I dressed quickly, and hastened to her room; she was 
never very tedious at her toilet, and was already completely arrayed, 
but I was shocked at the expression of pain which her countenance 
wore, and her cheeks appeared to me to resemble, in whiteness, the 
jessamine wreath in her hair. 

“ Our sisters will not be ready for half an hour, Josephine,” said 
1; “do repose in the mean time on the sofa.” 

My observation was a very unfortunate one; the thought of half an 
hour's leisure immediately inspired Josephine with the wish of prac- 
tising once more the fatal bravura. My remonstrances were unavail- 
ing, and I slowly and unwillingly followed her into the drawing-room. 
She placed herself at the piano, and began to sing in so fuint and 
faltering a voice, that I rose from my seat for the purpose of entreat- 
ing’ her to desist ; she probably anticipated my intention, for, by an 
evident effort, she threw forth the whole volume of her magnificent 
voice, and executed the succeeding passages in a style of surpassing, 
and I may almost say tormenting brilliancy. Suddenly she ceased, 
and sank back in her chair. 1 flew to support her; blood was stream- 
ing from her mouth; medical aid was instantly procured; she was 
carried to her bed-room, and we of course excused ourselves from the 
splendid entertainment which was to have enriched us severally with 
a son-in-law, a brother-in-law, and a husband. Josephine was soon 
pronounced out of danger, but she remained a decided invalid: her 
physicians were of opinion that her attack was brought on by her 
over-exertions in singing, and they would have prohibited any further 
transgressions of the kind, but that at present it was quite unneces- 
sary to do so, since her voice was not only incapable of song, but 
scarcely amounted to a loud whisper in speech. We were all pre- 
pared for the defection of Sir George Dalton, who was exactly the 
sort of man to realise the old lines,—“ Love that’s caught by a voice, 
may be cured by a cold.” He called and sent several times to in- 
quire after Josephine’s health ; but when he had definitively ascer- 
tained that her beautiful voice was “like sweet bells jangled, out of 
time and tune,” he absented himself from our house, and we soon 
heard that he was regularly to be seen in the green-room of the 
Opera-house, paying unremitting attention to the new female singer, 
the signor’s professional pupil, who had just dazzled and astonished 
the town with the manuscript bravura, the acquisition of which had 
cost poor Josephine so dear. 

Josephine was desired to keep herself perfectly quiet ; and for 
once she found her inclination coincide with the advice of her medical 
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attendants. Society offered no temptation to her, if she could not 
enchant it by her melody. I could almost have thought that, like 
the sirens of old, she had been informed by an oracle that she was 
destined to die, if any persons should fail to be spellbound by her 
songs. However, my mother and sisters quite agreed in her decla. 
ration, that “ she had now no business in the world ;” and they subse. 
quently struck out the happy idea, that I should always remain at 
home with her, kindly remarking, that “ Jessy would be no loss to 
society; and although she would not be much of an acquisition to 
Josephine, still any companion was better than none at all.” 

1 was so tired of the back rows of boxes, and the back forms of 
assemblies, and the corners of card-tables, and the chairs at book- 
tables, filled by prim old maids, neglected young ones, and an occa- 
sional sleepy chaperon, or gouty white-haired admiral, that I could 
heroically resign myself even to the infliction of a perpetual téte-d-t’te 
with Josephine. I had not, however, the satisfaction of thinking 
that I contributed to her comfort, for she invariably and reproach- 
fully told me, when she lighted her taper to retire to bed, that I had 
been * no companion” to her. This did not hurt my vanity; she 
would have said the same of the brightest genius of the age ; music 
was her only passion, her only pursuit, and all other subjects were to 
her “ weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable.” I earnestly wished to 
inspire her with a taste for reading, and culled all the most talented 
and amusing writers in poetry and prose for her study; but she 
yawned over “ Gertrude of Wyoming,” could not get through * Lalla 
Rookh,” thought the “ Heart of Mid Lothian” very deficient in in- 
terest, and wondered how anybody could see wit in “ Sayings and 
Doings.” Iwas fearful that the works I had selected had been too 
good for her, and therefore took the trouble of collecting from the 
dusty upper shelves of our circulating library about a dozen of the 
most nonsensical old novels I could find. I was so anxious to see 
her able, in the smallest degree, to amuse herself, that I should have 
been delighted to rivet her attention to the pages of the «* Exemplary 
Scruple,” or the *“ Interesting Embarrassment.” Josephine, how- 
ever, dismissed this new instalment of literary treasures with the 
observation, that ‘ they were almost as stupid as the others ;” and I 
was compelled to admit, that when the taste for reading does not na- 
turally develope itself in early life, all subsequent efforts to inoculate 
a patient with it will be sure to end in disappointment to the 
operator, 

Summer came, the London season had passed, “ with its thorns 
and its roses,” but brought no lovers to Augusta or Frances. My 
mother now contemplated the measure of passing a few weeks at a 
retired watering-place, which was more suitable to her finances than 
Cheltenham or Harrogate, but I was again terribly in the way; she 
could not bear the idea of appearing in a new place, followed by a 
train of girls. Just then Lady Drayton happened to call to take 
leave of us, previous to her departure for her country-seat ; my mo- 
ther feelingly deplored to her the unfortunate situation in which we 
were placed; “ sea air was positively prescribed for Josephine, and 
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et it was the yery worst air in the world for Jessy, who, poor thing, 
although she was languishing for the country, could never breathe 
within a mile of the sea.” 

Lady Drayton, who lived in the deepest recesses of a particularly 
inland county, was flattered by the observation, and condescendingly 
remarking that ‘* Jessy’s constitution was very similar to her own,” 
invited me to accompany her in her journey, and remain a month 
with her. I did not dare to refuse ; in fact I felt no inclination to de 
so. Lady Drayton was formal and cold-hearted, but I should at least 
be an object of some consequence to her. I should have no sisters, 
first to throw me into the background, and then to keep me there. 
Lady Drayton's house was very dull and secluded, and her friends, 
all of them, prim, precise people of the old school; but this was of 
little moment to me. Pope feelingly celebrates the misfortunes of a 
young lady, who 


“* Went to plain work, and unto purling brooks, 
Old-fashioned halls, dull aunts, and croaking rooks ;” 


but the amusements which this young lady left behind her were rather 
different from those which had celebrated my entrance into society. 
We frequently dined out, and Lady Drayton gave me some hints for 
my behaviour on these occasions: she was rather difficult to be pleased ; 
she had a certain standard for the conduct of young ladies, which she 
had founded, she told me, on the manners of those of her own family ; 
they were not to be reserved in society, neither were they to be 
guilty of forwardness or flirtation ; consequently I was continually in 
dread of wrecking myself either on the Scylla of shyness, or the 
Charybdis of levity; but I was fortunate enough to preserve generally 
the happy medium, and to be voted a worthy descendant of a host of 
stately, severe-looking dames, in powder, ruffles, and hoops, whose 
portraits embellished the gallery of Drayton-house. One of Lady 
Drayton’s maxims was, that a young lady must never talk across a 
dinner-table, but that she might converse as much and as familiarly as 
she pleased with her next neighbour; consequently I resolutely 
steeled myself against any attractions which my vis-a-vis might hap- 
pen to present, and took my choice of conversing either with my 
right or left hand neighbour, according to their companionable qualities 
—a choice which is often only a choice of evils. Supposing, however, 
that the dice-box of society happen to turn up the right number, a 
next-door neighbour at a large dinner party is a most invaluable acqui- 
sition ; for we may enjoy all the pleasures and ‘advantages of a pro- 
tracted ¢éte-a-téte, without seeming to seek it, fearing to have it broken 
up, Or anticipating that it will prove the subject of scandalous remark ; 
but the dice-box of Lady Drayton’s neighbourhood constantly gave 
me a deaf old gentleman on one side, and Sir Mark Morrison, a young, 
wealthy, and wife-seeking baronet, on my left. I could not help 
thinking that there was some premeditation in this arrangement, and 
signified my opinion to Lady Drayton. She patted me on the shoulder, 
told me “that time would show all things,” and gave me an old- 
fashioned garnet-brooch to wear at the next dinner-party, I had 
Written to my mother shortly after my arrival, begging to 


be informed 
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of Josephine’s health; and about this time I received a letter from hey 
in return, written in excellent spirits—everything: was completely 
couleur de rose at Seaford. Josephine had begun to sing again ih 4 
faint low tone; and although her former powers could never return, 
it was anticipated that she would still have “a sweet little cabinet 
voice.” Seaford was certainly rather dull, but they had formed a 
charming acquaintance there—a young man of the name of Lascelles, 
who had just succeeded to the foi une and estates of a wealthy uncle. 
He had been introduced to them by a friend, who had since signified 
to my mother that Lascelles had decidedly lost his heart to one of the 
family. My mother was of opinion that Augusta wes the conquerin 

heroine ; but however that might be, she was delighted at the idea of 
receiving him as a son-in-law. He was a constant visiter at their 
house, and she expected every day that the proposal would be made. 

I gave this letter into Lady Drayton's hands. She read it through, 
and coldly observing that she “ never knew much good come of water- 
ing place matches,” told me she had a letter for me of much greater 
interest, and presented me with an epistle from Sir Mark Morrison, 
which had come enclosed in one to herself. This letter was of a 
description which my sisters, with all their charms and talents, had 
never received. It was a plain, positive, tangible, straightforward 
proposal of marriage, terminating with the mention of a handsome 
sum as a settlement, an allusion to pin-money, and a hint respecting 
a provision for younger children. 

Sir Mark Morrison was a well-looking, well-meaning country gen- 
tleman, common-place in his abilities, but possessing an excellent 
temper and disposition. He was an object of great interest to the 
young ladies in the neighbourhood ; but even had my heart been dis- 
engaged, I could never have bestowed it on him, therefore I did not 
hesitate a moment on the expediency of returning to him a grateful 
but decided refusal. 

Lady Drayton was exceedingly displeased. No young lady of her 
family had ever presumed to manifest such a spirit of disrespectful 
independence. As the widow of a baronet, she of course estimated 
the title of a baronet at something more than its value; she had also 
a great love of protection and patronage, and would have been delighted 
that I should have married under her auspices and through her intro- 
duction. But my resolution was not to be shaken, and she announced 
to me her determination of writing a letter of complaint to my mother. 
Now did I sincerely rejoice that I was a younger daughter, in whom 
it would be deemed an inexcusable act of presumption to get married 
before her elder sisters. I felt persuaded that my mother would have 
been placed in a very awkward predicament had I accepted Sir Mark’s 
proposal, since it would not be in her power to allege any prudential 
objections to the match,—as in the case of Trevor ; but my voluntary 
rejection would spare her all trouble and anxiety on the point. The 
event justified my anticipations. She wrote to Lady Drayton that 
“ she considered Jessy so completely a child in years and understand- 
ing, as to be totally unfitted for the responsibilities and duties of a 
married woman ; that her conscience therefore would not allow her to 
interpose her authority in the matter, and that she recommended Lady 
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Drayton to suffer the poor girl to remain in the state of insignificance 
best suited to her.” 

Lady Drayton, having been married herself at eighteen, could 
scarcely understand how my mother could consider me a child in 
years at twenty; and as to my understanding, half a dozen of her 
oracles had pronounced me the most sensible girl in the neighbour- 
hood (no very great measure of praise, by-the-bye, when the in- 
tellect of the other girls was taken into consideration.) My mother, 
therefore, was in disgrace as well as myself, and Lady Drayton sat 
in awful and indignant silence during the whole of the day, fixing on 
me the constant and reproachful glances of a pair of large, light, 
glassy, gray eyes, furling and unfurling an enormous green fan, covered 
with Chinese figures, and keeping time to its evolutions by the angry 
and rapid vibrations of a small foot, pinched within the compass of a 
still smaller pointed satin shoe. 

Although I disapprove, both as a matter of good taste and good 
principle, of the paltry vanity of making public the rejection of a 
lover, I could not resist the temptation of mentioning my refusal of 
Sir Mark Morrison to Mrs. Trevor, to whom I was just then writing. 
In a letter which I had recently received from her, she had expressed 
a fear that the image of her son was fading from my heart; and 
although, in compliance with the promise that 1 had given to my 
mother, I abstained from introducing his name into our correspond- 
ence, | considered that I might tacitly signify my affectionate remem- 
brance of him by thus making known the opportunity that I had de- 
clined of establishing myself honourably and eligibly, according to the 
opinion of the world. 

The next day Lady Drayton remarked to me that “ the month 
which I had promised to stay with her was nearly at an end, and this 
very kind broad hint rendered it absolutely necessary that I should 
write to my mother, and prepare her to receive me at Seaford. Lady 
Drayton took a cold and formal leave of me, with an air which showed 
that she considered herself an injured and aggrieved woman ; and as I 
journeyed to Seaford I could not help thinking of the author who 
bestows a sentiment of pity on those unloved, unloving travellers who 
“ go from places where nobody regrets them, to others where nobody 
expects them.” I was undoubtedly so far expected at Seaford, that, 
at a certain day and on a certain hour, it would not create surprise 
that [ should drive up to my mother’s house ; but the expectation of 
the heart, the anxious counting of the hours, the feverish recurrence 
to the watch, the nervous palpitation of the pulse, the eager rush to 
the door—these were all destined to remain unknown to me and to 
my relations. If it were in my power to excite such emotions, it was 
hot among the members of my own family. Augusta, indeed, was 
stationed at the window when I arrived, but I soon found that this 
was her ordinary wont. Seaford was a dull place, and they had few 
acquaintance there; but the house overlooked the public promenade, 
on which a few “walking gentlemen ” passed the greater part of their 
time, and Augusta constantly favoured them with a series of graceful 
attitudes, sometimes bending over a book which she did not read, 
Sometimes holding a guitar which she did not play, and sometimes 
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206 The Younger Sister. 
leaning her head upon her hand, and looking as if she was thinking 


about something, the most deceitful expression, by-the-bye, that her 
features could possibly assume. Independent of the propriety of 
Augusta’s proceedings, I much doubted the policy of them. It had 
always appeared to me that when a young lady is constantly standing 
at her window, or a tradesman at his door, the inference must be 
drawn that there can be no great abundance of admirers or customers 
within, otherwise there would not be the leisure or inclination to de. 
vote so much time to attracting the notice of those without. But | 
kept my opinion to myself; I had no right to offer it—I had again 
sunk into the “ younger sister.” 

My sisters received me better than I had expected. I had ima. 
gined that they would have indignantly resented my impertinence in 
presuming to receive an eligible offer of marriage before them; but 
they were all just then in high good-humour with the world and with 
themselves. Lascelles had gone to town for a few days, and before he 
went had informed Mr. Milbank, the gentleman who had introduced 
him to our family, that it was his intention, on his return, to propose 
to one of the Misses Moreland, and commissioned him to sound Mrs, 
Moreland as to her willingness (he need not have been at all doubt 
ful of it) to receive him as a son-in-law. My mother instantly as- 
sured Mr. Milbank, that whichever of her daughters Mr. Lascelles 
could persuade to accept him (she knew perfectly well that no per- 
suasion would be necessary) would prove an excellent and estimable 
wife to him, and that, for her own part, she should choose him beyond 
the whole world for a son-in-law. She then proceeded to communi- 
cate the conversation to her fortunate offspring. 

It might be concluded that this indefinite benefit offered to the 
tumily would have had the effect of the apple of discord, m creating 
jealousy and anger among the rival goddesses ; but vanity in my sisters 
supplied the place of amiability ; each of them firmly and decidedly 
believed herself the favoured fair one—each evidently penetrated the 
feelings of the others, and said, in her own mind, like Arabella in the 
‘Male Coquet,” “ When Daffodil’s real inclinations are known, 
how these poor wretches will be disappointed!” It was well that my 
sisters had so brilliant an object to occupy their thoughts, for Seatord 
was almost as dull as a “ lodge in a vast wilderness” could have been. 
Our only acquaintance was Mr. Milbank, a plain, prosing old bachelor, 
and our only amusement was in visiting the library. ‘This temple of 
literature boasted five hundred volumes in its catalogue, and about 
one hundred on its shelves ; these were the works of Mrs. Meeke, Mrs. 
Parsons, and other writers of a similar standing, most of them imper- 
fect sets, and having half the leaves torn out of the existing volumes. 
Two newspapers were taken in, long before the arrival of which five 
bald-headed old men, and about the same number of anxious sharp- 
looking matrons, were sure to be assembled round the table in eager 
expectation of the folio of four (or perhaps of eight) pages that 
was to enlighten them as to the sayings and doings of the court and 
the city. ‘There was no raffle-table, but a wheel of fortune always 
stood on the counter, by means of the “ slippery turns” of which any 
lady might transform a shilling into sixpence in a moment, and enjoy 
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the subsequent variation of converting the aforesaid sixpence into 
some article worth about three halfpence. 

“One morning I had accompanied my mother to a shop; we looked 
in at the library on our return, and the master of it presented to hera 
two-days-old double newspaper, which he had reserved for her as a 
matter of special favour. She ‘sat down to study it; and as I was 
not disposed to wait the completion of her undertaking, I resolved to 
take a few turns in a little shady walk near the library, previous. to 
my return home. I had not proceeded above a few paces down the 
walk in question, when, to my great astonishment, | saw Trevor 
advancing towards me. I did not, however, scream or fuint, as the 
heroine of the old novel I held in my hand would have done. Although 
[ had been forbidden to consider Trevor as a lover, I felt that I had 
atill a right to regard him as a friend, and consequently welcomed him 
as such, and inquired after the health of Mrs. Trevor, 

She is quite well,” said Trevor ; * I left her yesterday in London, 
and she made me very happy by showing me a letter from you, in 
which you inform her of your rejection of an admirer in every respect 
eligible.” 

I attempted to divert the conversation to some other subject, but 
Trevor was determined to pursue it. 

“Am I too presumptuous,” he said, “in hoping that your senti- 


ments towards me are still unchanged, in venturing to surmise that if 


Mrs. Moreland could be prevailed upon to sanction my addresses, you 
will still be willing to receive them 7” 

“T am superior to the affectation of wishing to keep you a moment 
in suspense on the point,” said I; “only gain my mother’s acqui- 
escence, and mine will instantly follow; but remember she has already 
pointedly and decidedly refused you.” 

“J remember it too well,” said he; “but my circumstances have 
improved since that time, I can now offer my Jessy a home more 
worthy of her.” 

After a few minutes’ conversation I pointed out the library to 
Trevor, undertaking to assure him that he would find my mother 
there, still engrossed in the study of her newspaper. I then returned 
home, sincerely pitying him for his approaching interview with Mrs. 
Moreland under such unpropitious circumstances ; for, knowing his 
profession to offer a very tedious and circuitous road to fame and for- 
tune, I felt persuaded that any trifling addition which his income 
might have received from it would be insufficient to induce my mother 
to accept proposals which she had so many reasons for wishing to 
decline. 1 entered the drawing-room—my sisters were all there. 
Augusta was seated in a graceful attitude at the window, busied mn 
that occupation in which Don Quixote loved to imagine his M istress 
Dulcinea to be engaged. She was stringing pearls, or rather white 
beads, which did duty for such, and which were designed to form 
tassels and festoons for a visionary white satin dress, arrayed in which 
she purposed to pay her early wedding visits. Frances was deeply 
absorbed in a newly-published pamphlet on the “ Corn Laws, bear- 
ing her name on the fly-leaf, with * From the author,” written beneath 
it; and Josephine was transposing a song into a lower key to suit the 
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capabilities of her diminished voice. I sat down in silence, unwel. 
comed by a single word from anybody, opened my workbox, and 
began to hema long strip of muslin, that “never-ending, sti!|-be. 
ginning” work of ladies, so pleasantly ridiculed by a clever modern 
novelist. About an hour elapsed before my mother entered the room, 
I stole an eager glance at ber ; she did not look angry, neither did she 
appear pleased; there was an expression of mixed feeling in her coun- 
tenance that quite puzzled me; but I was still more astonished when 
she advanced towards me, and parting the ringlets of my hair, ob. 
served that “ it grew more soft and silky every day.” This was the 
first personal compliment that I had ever received from Mrs. More. 
land, and had she broken into all the maternal raptures of a Sevigné, 
I could scarcely have been more surprised. My sisters too looked at 
her as if they apprehended some slight mental aberration ; but she 
quickly recalled them to their own concerns by saying, “I have been 
walking for the last hour with Mr. Lascelles, who has just arrived 
from London.” 

I bent over my work, feeling that what she had to impart could 
bring no interest to me: it was evident that while I was employed in 
conversing with Trevor, Mr. Lascelles must have entered the library, 
and engaged my mother to forsake the “ Morning Herald,” for a con- 
fidential ramble with her future son-in-law. 

“Did Mr. Lascelles say anything particular?” inquired Augusta, 
with ill-assumed indifference. 

“ Yes,” replied my mother; “he has carried into effect his inten- 
tion of proposing to me for one of my daughters, but you will all be 
astonished to hear Jessy is the one whom he has selected.” 

Augusta curved her coral lip into such a sneer as deprives even a 
coral lip of attraction, and exclaimed, “ Preposterous !” Josephine 
pretended to be busier than ever with her song, although she blotted 
the notes as fast as she wrote them, and said nothing ; and Frances, 
more honest and energetic than either of her sisters, dropped the 
pamphlet on the floor, in the crisis of an alarming famine about to 
seize on the land if the author’s suggestions were not attended to, 
and cried out, “It cannot be—it must all arise from some mistake.” 

“Tam disposed to agree with Frances,” I said; “I have never, 
to the best of my belief, had the honour of seeing Mr. Lascelles, and 
certainly have never spoken to him. I wish he could see me now, 
and he would be convinced of his mistake in a moment.” 

“Your wish may be easily gratified, Jessy,” said my mother; 
“Mr. Lascelles is now in the parlour down stairs, anxiously expecting 
an interview with you.” 

I left the drawing-room without the slightest feeling of embarrass 
ment. I felt convinced that Lascelles had lost his heart to some un- 
known beauty-at a public place, and had been misinformed respecting 
her name, and I was all anxiety to clear up the misunderstanding, 
and relieve my sisters from their unnecessary fears. I opened the 
parlour door, and found no one there but Trevor; he received me with 
a smile. ; 

“Forgive my last experiment on your constancy, dear Jessy,” said 
he; “I informed you truly that my circumstances were more pro- 
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pitious than when I last offered to you, although I did not deem it 
necessary to acquaint you with the extent of the difference. My 
mother had a wealthy brother, of the name of Lascelles, who dis- 
carded her on account of what he chose to term her imprudent mar- 
riage. A short time ago he was seized with a dangerous illness, sent 
for his sister, became reconciled to her, and on his death, after be- 
queathing a handsome legacy to her, left me the heir of the rest of 
his property, only requiring me to change my name to that of Las- 
celles. My uncle's executor, Mr. Milbank, | soon found was ac- 
quainted with your family, and I heard from him that all of them, 
except yourself, were at Seaford. 1 formed my plan, and confided it 
to him; he introduced me to them under my new name of Lascelles, 
without telling them how lately I had assumed it; and as none of them 
had ever seen me before, and Seaford was little frequented by 
visiters, I felt tolerably secure from the danger of discovery. I em- 
ployed Mr. Milbank to procure from your mother a promise that she 
would give me any one of her daughters whom I could prevail upon 
to accept me; need I say that the attractions of her three favourite 
graces were quite insufficient to banish from my heart the remem- 
brance of her charming, although slighted, Jessy r” 

After a long conversation, which would not be at all interesting to 
my readers, we repaired to the drawing-room. My sisters were quiet 
and civil; my mother did not display so muct tact: she overacted her 
part, loaded me with endearments, and when I retired to dress for 
dinner, actually confided to me that I had always been her favourite 
daughter! I did not of course contradict her, but I thought that, 
were such the fact, the satirists of our weak sex ought to recant their 
jests on the impossibility of a woman keeping a secret; for my mother 
had kept hers so well, that even the person most concerned in it had 
never entertained the remotest suspicion of its existence during a 
lapse of twenty years. 

We soon returned to London; settlements and wedding-clothes were 
easily arranged, and I had the happiness of embracing as a mother my 
dear and valued Mrs. Trevor. A large party attended my wedding. 
Mrs. Moreland had despatched a particularly respectful and propi- 
tiatory letter to Lady Drayton, soliciting her presence ; she was in 
great hopes that if properly conciliated she might invite Augusta to 
— House, and by that means give her the opportunity of suc- 
ceeding me in the heart of Sir Mark Morrison; but Lady Drayton, 
like most elderly ladies thwarted in their schemes of kindness, re- 
sented most bitterly the ill-treatment she had received, and returned 
80 cold and indignant a reply to my mother’s letter, that all hopes 
were destroyed of Augusta's matrimonial preferment through the 
good offices of Lady Drayton. The day before my marriage, my 
mother, in the course of a long private interview with me, told me 
that “ she was aware I had not received the kindness I deserved from 
my family, that my sisters had always been envious of me, and had 
een only too successful in prevailing upon her to disguise her real 
feelings of preference towards me; but that now it would be in my 
power materially to benefit them by my notice, and she earnestly 
hoped that J would not retain anv resentment to them on account ot 
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slights, of which they all sincerely repented.” In short, her 5 
was a prolonged commentary on the old Scotch proverb, «Let by. 
gane be byganes!” 1 was hurt that she should suppose me capable 
of such littleness of mind as to wish to punish my sisters for the 
paltry persecutions which had proved so ineffectual to mar my pros. 
pects in life. It is easy for the happy to forgive, and, in fact, my 
natural cheerfulness of temper had often enabled me to smile at those 
vexations, which would have caused a person of melancholy tem. 
perament to weep. I therefore quickly gave her the required assur. 
ance that my best efforts should be directed to promote the matri- 
monial interests of my sisters. A year has since elapsed, and although 
my parties have not been quite frequent enough to gratify the wishes 
of my family, they have all had the gratitude to acknowledge that 
« Jessy has been very kind and sisterly, and has done all in her power 
to bring her relations into notice.” 

In respect to Augusta, I rather balanced between the recom. 
mendations of acted charades and tableaux vivans ; but finding that 
the former required some degree of quickness, if not of wit, I decided 
in favour of the latter. Tableaux vivans, | am aware, form rather a 
hackneyed subject of detail; but one in which Augusta was engaged 
was rather remarkable, and I cannot resist devoting a few lines to it. 
A beautiful little tale had just appeared in a beautiful little annual, 
illustrated by a little engraving more beautiful than either; it set 
forth that a Turkish maiden was torn from her lover, and conveyed to 
the harem of the grand vizier; that she affected to smile on his 
passion, administered a sleeping draught to him as he sat at the ban- 
quet, and then cut off his head with his own scimitar, deposited it in 
a golden dish, and bore it to her lover as a testimony of her courage 
and constancy. Augusta was very desirous of personating this para- 
gon of female softness and delicacy, more especially as the features of 
a gentleman who had for some time paid her marked attention bore a 
strong resemblance to those of the vizier in the engraving ; but how 
could she manage to introduce him into the tableau? was it likely that 
he would suffer himself to be decapitated for the occasion? Sucha 
sacrifice would have been too much even for the knight-errants of old 
times, and would be quite out of keeping with the sang froid of a 
beau of the nineteenth century. We took him, however, into our 
consultations on the subject, and he soon suggested the brilliant idea 
that one of the folding-doors between the drawing-rooms should be 
closed, and that he should stand behind it, merely suffering his head 
to appear. This was accordingly done : his face was duly whitened for 
the occasion, the middle of a large dish was struck out, and the rim 
covered with gold-leaf; it was then slipped over his head, and held by 
Augusta, dressed as a Turkish maiden, on the other side of the door. 
She had managed completely to divest herself of her usual sweet 
smile, and frowned most awfully and majestically on the rigid and 
ghastly features of her victim. The tableau was very much admired 
and talked about, but, strange to say, the gentleman could never be 
prevailed upon to repeat the exhibition, and his attentions to Augusta 
decreased from that time. I can only assign two reasons for this fact 
—tirst, that on the night of the tableau, the junior members of the 
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were so ill bred as to keep up an audible tittering during 
the whole of the proceeding; and, secondly, that the painful and con- 
strained situation in which he was compelled to hold his head for 
sone minutes, caused him to suffer under a stiff neck, that confined 
him to the house for two days afterwards. I devoted also much of 
my attention to Frances ; I invited several professors of different 
sciences to meet her ; I subscribed to various courses of lectures on 
her account; and, by dint of great interest and perseverance, suc- 
ceeded in getting her nominated as secretary to a particularly exclu- 
sive blue-society, every lady belonging to which would deem it an 
unpardonable atrocity to propose a book which could by any chance 
be understood, either by herself or by any one of the other members. 
As for Josephine, I fitted up for her a miniature room, with the 
smallest of cottage pianos, and a fairy harp, which might tempt the 
touch of an infant Lyra. On my nights for receiving company she 
sits there, warbling lullaby ditties in soft faint tones, very much re- 
sembling those of the invisible girl within her mysterious ball ; many 
gentlemen are very fond of lounging in to listen to her, and we live 
in hopes that she may make a serious impression on some one of 
them, who, like Shakspeare, deems a voice “ gentle and low” to be 
“an excellent thing in woman.” For myself, I will not enter into 
any circumstantial detail of my wedded life; happiness, although 
very delightful to enjoy, is very tedious to particularise: suffice it to 
say, that I fully experience the truth of the maxim, that past troubles 
enhance present pleasures, and that the comforts of a cheerful home, 
an affectionate husband, and an advantageous position in society, are 
rendered still more valuable to me, when I contrast them with the 
trials and mortifications that I endured as a “ younger sister.” 
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OTHELLO. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF WILLIAM HAUFFP, 


Tue theatre was crowded ; a singer, who had been recently engaged, 
was to play Don Juan. The pit heaved like a restless sea, and over 
the dark mass were seen sparkling the brilliant plumes and head. 
dresses of the ladies. ‘The boxes had never exhibited so splendid q 
display, there having been at the commencement of the season a 
general mourning, which had been succeeded by the dazzling colours 
of rich turbans, waving plumes, and variegated shawls. The diadem 
of that brilliant circle, however, was an elegant and lovely girl who, 
with kindness and affability in every look, now graced the royal box. 
One regretted that her lineage was so lofty, for that fresh bloom— 
that bright serene brow—that inviting mouth—those pure wild eyes, 
were all formed for love, and not for cold respect. Her whole mien 
was in perfect keeping with her simple natural beauty. She seemed 
to have resigned all artificial ornament to the haughty circle that 
surrounded her. 

“ What sprightliness and beauty !” said a stranger to the Russian 
ambassador, who stood near him, and was looking at her through an 
opera-glass ; “ and yet can all this be but a mask—can she feel, feel 
bitterly—can she possibly,” continued he, while he addressed the 
lady of the ambassador, “ can she at this moment be suffering under 
ill-starred love ?” 

“ Believe me, what I told you is true. She loves, loves passion 
ately, one beneath her own high station. Why do you wonder that 
a princess, reared from her youth to have a strict regard to appear- 
ances, should be artful enough to conceal so improper a penchant 
from the eyes of the world? Her favourite is now not far distant 
from her.” 

The overture was drawing to a close; the notes pealed louder and 
louder from the orchestra; and the eyes of the spectators were d- 
rected with intense interest towards the curtain, to catch the first 
glimpse of the new Don Juan. The stranger, however, in the box 
of the Russian envoy, had no ear for the music of Mozart, no eye 
for the splendour of the scene. He saw only the lovely girl, who 
was now more interesting to him than ever, since he had been 
informed that her bosom was not altogether a stranger to secret love. 
The eyes of Sophia roamed through the whole extent of the crowded 
theatre. “ What, if she is looking out for her beloved,” thought the 
stranger ; what, if her eyes thus glance along the benches to greet 
him with a stolen smile, a gentle inclination of the head, any one of 
the thousand tokens with which secret love knows so well how to 
bless and bewitch a favourite object!” Suddenly a slight blush 
passed over Sophia's features, she moved her chair a little towards 
one side, and more than once threw a rapid glance at the door o 
the box. It was thrown open; a tall handsome young man entered, 
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and took his station by the side of the mother of the princess. Sophia 
looked with well-feigned indifference at him through her glass; but the 
stranger shrewdly read in her eyes language which revealed that the 
yerson who had then entered the box was the happy man. He could 
not see his face, but the figure and air of the young man were not, he 
thought, unknown to him. The princess was drawn into conversation 
by her mother ; the young man turned round, and the exclamation, 
«My God ! Count Zroniensky ‘” burst involuntarily from the stranger. 
The ambassador started with alarm, whilst his irritated lady seized 
her guest by the hands, and as she pulled him down upon his seat, 
whispered into his ear—* For heaven's sake don't affront us—every 
one stares at us.” -The stranger kept his eyes intently fixed on the 
royal box. He saw the count engaged in conversation with the 
princess and the other ladies. Ever and anon he stole glances at 
Sophia, which she eagerly met and returned. The curtain rose, and 
the count retired from the box. The stranger whispered to the 
ambassador that he had served with the count in the Polish Lancers, 
and that he knew him to be a brave soldier and a distinguished offi- 
cer. The ambassador was silent; indeed, neither party seemed 
inclined to prolong the conversation. The ambassador proposed con- 
ducting the foreigner to the royal box, for the purpose of introducing 
him to the royal party. In passing along the corridor, the latter felt 
his blood move more rapidly at the thought of being in the immediate 
presence of one whose love-story was so interesting to him. He was 
received most graciously by the duchess, who presented him to the 
Princess Sophia. The name of “ Larun,” which she now heard, was 
familiar to her ears. She recollected that she had heard of his hav- 
ing served in the French army. She kept her eyes steadily fixed on 
the major, who at once understood her meaning, and that she must 
have received her information from the count. 

“Pray be umpire betwixt my daughter and myself,” said the 
duchess; “ you are a stranger, and must therefore be impartial. 
Say, then, may there not be some secret power in nature, which 
requires but to be called forth in wantonness of spirit to prove fatal ? 
Listen to the facts. There is a very beautiful opera, “ Othello,” 
which I once saw performed abroad, but here we cannot have it 
represented on account of an absurd story, which nobody now-a-days 
thinks of believing.” 

“ Don’t talk in that way,” said the princess; “ I know the facts, 
and I shudder when I think of them.” 

_“ Othello,” continued her mother, “ was for the first time per- 
lormed about fifteen years ago. There was a tradition—nobody 
knows its origin—that, on ‘Othello’ being performed, some terrible 
event would take place. The play had not for a long time been 
represented, and nothing occurred. Ultimately, however, it was 
again brought upon the stage, and again it was followed by a shocking 
catastrophe. Then the drama was cast as an opera; but the Moor 
“as deaf'to the charms of music. The opera was performed, and 
with the same dreadful result.” . 

_“T can give you,” said the major ironically, “ an mstance of a 
sinilar kind from my own personal history. I had an old maiden 
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aunt, and a very disagreeable, mysterious sort of personage she was. 
In our childhood we called her our ‘ plume aunt,’ because she wore 
a large black feather in her bonnet. Well, there was a tradition jy 
our family about the lady, precisely as there is in your own about 
‘ Othello,’ that whenever our ‘ plume aunt’ made her appearance, 
one or other of us should fall sick. To be sure, we laughed and 
joked—but still the sichness came.” 

The princess smiled. “I must,” said she, to the manifest dissa. 
tisfaction of her mother—* I must once more hear Desdemona’s dying 
notes, although I myself should be the sacrifice.” 

The introduction to the second act was now begun. The stranger 
quitted the box. He looked round for the ambassador, but he was 
gone. He was standing in the passage, uncertain which way to tum, 
when he felt some one grasp him warmly by the hand. He looked 
round, and recognised the count. A shade of deep melancholy 
clouded his handsome countenance, there was a wild and shifting 
glance in his eyes, and his lips were compressed as if in agony. His 
frank and winning smile had been exchanged for a sullen discon- 
tented expression of countenance. The most striking feature was 
one of dark suspicion; and the faint streaks of red that still coloured 
his cheeks were but the faded tints of the bloom of youth. But in 
spite of these ravages of time and misfortune, there was quite enough 
of attraction left to justify the partiality of the princess. 

‘*‘Why gaze so closely r” said he, after a pause; * do you expect 
to trace the events of old times in the lines of my countenance? 
’Tis all in vain. I have changed with the colour of my life. My 
heart—why, I only know that I have a heart from this dreadful 
throbbing.” 

“* Nay,” continued his friend, in a jocular tone, “ what connexion 
is there between this throbbing and the charms of a certain lady, the 
favourite daughter of the house of ——?” 

The count instantly changed colour. He pressed the hand of his 
old friend closely in his own. ‘ Hush!” he whispered, “ silence for 
heaven's sake—not a syllable on that subject—let us step aside. Is 
the diaison suspected, major?” The major repeated the hints that 
had been thrown out at the opera by the wife of the ambassador. 

The count stood motionless and mute for some minutes. He was 
obviously labouring under a violent internal struggle. By an effort 
he recovered his self-command. Ue begged the loan of a hundred 
napoleons. His request was instantly granted. It was not till the 
following morning that the count communicated to his friend the 
promise which he had made to the princess, to use all his influence 
tohave “ Othello” once more performed. More funds were necessary 
for that purpose, which were cheerfully advanced by the major, who 
agreed to accompany the count to the manager of the opera. “ His 
ubode,” continued the count, “ is not far distant—round the cornet 
there stands his dwelling—that little green-coloured house with the 
balcony in front.” . 

The manager of the opera was a short, haggard-looking man, who, 
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having acquired reputation in his earlier years as a singer, was now, I 
his old age, reposing en his laurels. He received the two friends with 
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a peculiar professional hauteur and dignity, the effect of which, how- 
ever, was not a little destroyed by the singularity of his dress. Ie 
wore a black Florentine cap, which he never laid aside, except on the 
occasion of his arranging his peruke at a glass, before walking out. 
There were strikingly contrasted with this convenient attire of the old 
man an ample modern frock fitted tightly to his body, and breeches 
that hung about his limbs in a series of folds. Everything about the 
manager showed that, in spite of the threescore years which he had 
seen, he was not altogether dead to the vanities of the world. He 
wore large fur shoes. He glided round the room without having the 
appearance of moving his legs. He seemed to move as it were on 
skates. 

“] have already been informed of the wishes of the royal fa- 
mily,” said the manager, after the count had explained to him the 
object of his visit. ‘ My only object, I assure you, is to afford 
entertainment and delight to the royal family; but I must beg to be 
allowed to substitute some other piece for that which has been sug- 
gested.” 

“ Why not Othello?” said the count. 

“ God forbid!” interrupted the old man; “ that would be an open 
attempt upon the life of one of the royal family. No; so long as | 
have anything to say in the matter, that fatal play shall never be 
performed.” 

“And are you, then,” continued the count, “ the slave of such 
vulgar superstitions? Why, your celebrity has reached my ears in 
foreign lands. Pray destroy not the image I had formed of you by 
such a foolish conceit.” 

The old man was flattered. A complacent smile played upon his 
wrinkled features. He squeezed his hands into his pockets, assumed 
a consequential air, and glided several times up and down the room 
in his fur slippers. , 

“ Superstition! said you? I should be ashamed to be the sport of 
any superstitious dreams; but where we have facts, superstition 1s 
not the proper word.” 

“ Facts!” exclaimed the two friends in one breath. 

“ Yes, gentlemen, facts. You cannot have been long in this town 
or neighbourhood, if you know not that matters are exactly as I have 
stated them to be. 

“Why, I have somewhere or other,” said the major, “ heard of 
such a tale as that to which you allude—that whenever ‘ Othello’ is 
performed, there is a conflagration.” 

“ Conflagration! God forgive me, I should rather have one inces- 
sant blaze. Fire may be extinguished—insurances can be effected— 
but death—that is a much more perilous affair.” 

“ Death! say you? who is to die?” 

“ That, alas! is no secret,” replied the manager; “ whenever 
\ iella is perfurmed—eight days thereafter one of the royal family 
dies,” 

The friends started in horror to their feet, so appalling was the 
prophetic, judgment-like tone in which the old man pronounced 
these words. However, they instantly resumed their seats. 
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“ You will, perhaps, allow me,” continued the manager, « to 
show you the chronicle of the theatre, which has been written by 
the successive prompters during the last hundred and twenty years.” 

« By all means, old man,” said the count, who seemed inclined to 
turn the whole affair into ridicule; “ let us have a look at the chro. 
nicle.” 

The manager glided very rapidly into his own chamber, and imme. 
diately produced a large folio volume, bound in leather and brass, 


He put on a massy pair of spectacles, and turned over the leaves of 


the chronicle. 

‘© Now mark what follows,” said he. “ Here it is written 
‘Anno 1740, Dec. 8th; the actress, Charlotte Faudauerin, was 
smothered in this theatre. The play of the evening was the tragedy 
of Othello, the Moor of Venice, by Shakspeare.’ ” 

“ How so?” interrupted the major, “ how is it possible that 
Shakspeare’s ‘ Othello’ could have been performed here in 1740? 
Thréder was the first, if I mistake not, and at a much later period, 
to introduce that play of Shakspeare into Germany.” 

“I beg your pardon,” replied the old man; “the duke, during 
his travels in England, saw ‘ Othello’ performed in London, and 
being struck with its beauties, he subsequently had it translated, 
and brought out here. But my chronicle proceeds thus:—‘ The 
above-mentioned Charlotte Faudauerin has performed the character 
of Desdemona, and has been barbarously suffocated by means of the 
coverlet, with which she was to have been killed in the play. God 
have mercy on her poor soul!" The story of her murder runs thus: 

* Charlotte was very beautiful. Duke Nepomuth, who cherished 
a passion for her, was then at the head of a licentious court. She 
was shocked by the fate of others, whom he had, after a few years, 
forsaken and left to pine away as miserable outcasts, and therefore 
for some time repelled his advances. At last, however, having made 
the duke sign a certain contract, she yielded. The fate of Charlotte 
was precisely that of his other victims. He gradually became 
estranged from her. She held out a threat of making public the 
contract into which he had entered. The fury of the duke knew no 
bounds. He had in vain attempted to cut her off by poison; at 
last he bribed a tragedian to have the play of * Othello’ performed. 
He recollected that Desdemona is sutlocated by the Moor. The 
actor’s performance proved too true to nature—Charlotte never 
woke. The duke interfered to prevent inquiry; he took the actor 
into his service. Eight days afterwards, however, his only son, 4 
prince twelve years of age, died.” 

Here the old man turned over a few leaves of his book. 

“ The next entry is, ‘ 28th September, 1742, Othello, the Moor 
of Venice; and on the margin we find this note—‘ Extraordinary ! 
the Princess Augusta expired on the 5th of October, exactly eight 
days after the performance of Othello. So died Prince Frederick, 
two years ago.” 

** Chance,” exclaimed the major, “ ‘tis all chance.” 

Phe old man read on. “ The 6th of February, 1748, ‘ Othello, 
the Moor of Venice. Horrible! Prince Albert died suddenly, 0” 
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the 15th.’ Again—‘ 16th of January, 1775, for the benefit of 
Madlle. Koller, ‘ Othello, the Moor of Venice; the doom once more. 
Alas! that the good Princess Elizabeth should have died so early — 
24th of January, 1775. Coming down to more recent times, we 
find that ‘ Othello’ was privately performed at the country palace on 
the 16th of October, 1793 ; and on the 24th of the same month the 
duke died. I can give you a more recent instance still. I myself 
performed the character of ‘ Othello,’ in Rossini’s opera. The 
theatre was crowded to the ceiling. The count was present. But a 
spirit of evil omen seemed to be breathed over us, when Desdemona 
began to chant her simple air. It was the same house—the same 
stage—the same scenes that had stood there when Charlotte's life 
had been brought to a close. I felt a tremor steal over me during 
the murder scene. With strange emotions I beheld the beauteous, 
happy beings in the royal box. For six days nothing was heard of 
sickness at the palace; the seventh day passed over peacefully ; on 
the eighth, however, Prince Ferdinand was killed in the chase. Here 
is the passage in the chronicle. The count read— Othello, an 
opera, b Rossini, 12th of March.’ And on the margin these words 
appeared, three times underlined— On the 20th Prince Ferdinand 
was killed whilst hunting.’ ” 

The parties looked at each other in silence; they would have 
laughed, but the grave aspect of the old man, and the striking coin- 
cidence of these terrible events, produced a deeper impression than 
they were willing to acknowledge. ‘The count, however, insisted 
that the opera should be performed—that the command of the court 
must be obeyed. The old man crossed himself, and fairly wheeled 
round upon his slippers, as he muttered, “ Good God! what if the 
lovely Princess Sophia were to be the next victim!” The two 
friends descended the stairs, laughing heartily at the prophet of the 
opera, with the Florentine cap and fur slippers. 

There were hours in which the major found the count gloomy, 
absent, peevish, and impetuous in his replies. It was on such occa- 
sions that he burst forth into paroxysms of fury. He raged—he 
cursed in every European tongue—he wept. Having once described 
the progress of his passion to his friend, he exclaimed—* I must 
forget—I shall go mad if I do not forget. Wine here, comrade! my 
soul is parched—flames are raging within me—let me drown all re- 
membrance of my guilt.” 

“ Hush!” interrupted the major, “ some one knocks. Come in.” 

The old manager glided into the apartment. “ Othello must be 
performed,” said he; “my remonstrances have proved in vain ; and 
yet last night I beheld in a dream a long funeral procession, each 
man bearing a torch, as is the custom at the burial of one of the 
royal family. But the object of my visit is to invite you to the 
rehearsal.” 

The count and the major, not unwilling to escape, for a time, from 


themselves"and from each other, cheerfully agreed to the proposal of 


the manager. Le ; 
| Everything was finally arranged for the performance of “Othello. 
Sophia was delighted at the prospect of once more hearing Des- 
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demona’s song. ‘ When I die,” said she, ‘it will be my sweet dirge,” 
The major remembered the story of the spectre Desdemona—the 
forebodings of the old manager—his dream of the funeral procession 
—and Sophia's death-song. “ What"”—such was the idea that flashed 
across his mind—* what if the doom be again realised, and she should 
be the victim !” 

Sunday arrived. The major and count rode out. On their retury 
home it rained. The count invited the major to accompany him to 
his lodgings, that he might have a change of dress. _ The major, 
wearing a hat, and wrapped up in a great-coat of his friend, stepped 
out of his lodgings to go home. He had passed along several streets, 
when he observed a stranger following him close behind. He was a 
tall thin man, with a threadbare coat. He put a note into the major’s 
hand, and instantly disappeared. It was embossed paper, richly 
folded, and the wax bore the impress of a beautifully cut seal. He 
opened the note on the street—his attention was at once fixed—he 
read on, and turned pale—he stuffed the letter into his pocket, hurried 
home, and retired to his own room. He called for a light, and there 
stood the accursed words, unequivocal and fatal. 

“ Miscreant! darest thou to leave thy wife and helpless infants to 
pine in misery, whilst thou paradest thyself in pomp and magnificence 


© 


before the eyes of the world? Why art thou in this town? Wouldst 
thou carry infamy into the royal circle? Begone! By the time 
you have read this, the Princess Sophia knows the baseness of thy 
conduct.” 

The major saw at once that he had been mistaken for the count. 
A tornado of passion was awakened in his soul. There were moments 
when he felt his hands upon his pistol to shoot the villain dead upon 
the spot. The hour arrived when the opera was to be begun. 
The major was pondering how he could most prudently put the 
princess on her guard, when the servant announced that the hunts- 
man of the count was at the door. He was ordered in. He de- 
livered a letter to the major, who impatiently tore it open and read— 
“Farewell for ever. The letter which, as I have been informed, fell 
into your hands a few hours ago, must plead my excuse. Spare, | 
pray you, the innocent the pain of seeing my name blazoned in the 
newspapers. The huntsman said that his master had no intention 
of departing that afternoon: he had talked of being at the theatre 
in the evening. ‘ About five o'clock,” continued the huntsman, “my 
master went out. Close by the reformed church he was addressed 
(for I followed him) by a tall haggard-looking man. He asked my 
master if his name was Count Zroniensky ; on being answered in the 
affirmative, the stranger inquired if he had received a letter about a 
quarter of an hour before. The count said that he had not. ‘The 
stranger then took him aside, and whispered into his ear. ‘The count 
turned deadly pale, and trembled all over. He returned instantly to 
his lodgings, had some luggage packed, sent for post-horses, and drove 
rapidly down the street towards the Jonathan Gate.” 

Phe major went to the theatre. The overture had commenced. 
He took a seat from which he had a full view of the royal box. The 
Princess Sophia, attired in all the charms of loveliness and grace, Was 
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seated by the side of her mother. The play being the celebrated 
« Othello,” boxes and pit were crowded. Sophia raised an opera-glass 
to her eye, and looked anxiously round the audience. She dropped the 

ass; a cloud of disappointed hope and melancholy lurked beneath her 
auburn ringlets ; her beautifully arched eyebrows were contracted, 
and revealed a slight, a scarcely perceptible wrinkle of displeasure. 
The major often confessed afterwards that one of the most horrible 
moments in his life was that in which he stepped into the royal box 
at the end of the first act, and heard the princess whisper, “ One of 
our allies has unkindly proved a truant.” 

“ The count regrets that he has been unexpectedly called away.” 

“Called away !” echoed Sophia, as every spark of red fled from her 
cheeks. “Come, come, ‘tis a joke upon me. Now I know from 
whom a certain little note came.” An awful presentiment arose in 
the mind of the major. “ A very pretty little note,” she continued, 
« playfully showing the edge of a letter which was placed with great 
care beneath the bracelet that encircled one of her lovely arms—* a 
right mysterious note, and you are in the conspiracy. I long to retire 
to my own room, that I may open it.” 

“ Pray give me the note,” said the major, racked with the most ex- 
cruciating agony; “it was not intended for your highness—it must 
have fallen into your hands by mistake.” 

“So much the better,” replied Sophia playfully ; “it may be a clue 
to the secrets of some folks; it was clearly intended for a lady, 
and it was, of course, but fair that it should fall into my hands.” 

The major returned to his own box, and covered his eyes with his 
hands, that he might not see the unhappy girl. Once, however, he 
looked towards the royal box, and felt the certainty of the approaching 
doom. The diamonds on the clasp of her bracelet were glittering 
in a thousand brilliant rays, which entered his soul like so many 
arrows. Desdemona struck her harp—she raised her voice — she 
warbled forth her dirge. With what wondrous power did these 
plaintive notes strike every heart—so simple is the song and yet how 
fraught with the highest tragic power! A strange fear creeps over 
one; the murderer is, as it were, heard stealing along in the distance ; 
one is conscious that the inevitable power of destiny is drawing nearer 
and nearer—it is heard rustling around her, like the pinions of death. 
She has no misgivings. Gentle and innocent, the sweet girl sits by her 
harp. Sorrow swells her bosom, and its accents tremble upon her 
lips—accents bursting from a full and Jovewarm breast, for which 
the dagger is already drawn. He comes, not to her embrace, but 
for her murder. Desdemona prays for him—blesses him—and in 
return receives a curse. , 

Othello stepped upon the stage. The attention of Sophia, who 
had been weeping over her favourite ditty, was now more intensely 
than ever fixed upon the opera. She glanced at her bracelet, and 
played with the clasp of it. A pensive smile chased away her me- 
lancholy. The major had his eyes fixed on her. Good God! She 
draws forth the fatal note, and conceals it in her dress. He sees her 
secretly breaking the seal—in desperation he rushes along the passage 
—is hurried on, he knows not why, by some invisible power, to the 
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roval box—a tumult is heard throughout the theatre—the royal house. 
hold are bustling backwards and forwards in all directions—a murmur 
is heard—* The Princess Sophia has suddenly fallen into a swoon.” 

A few days subsequent to this event, Major Larun was sitting ip 
his chamber in a state of deep melancholy. His forehead rested 
upon his hands, his countenance was wan, his eyes halt closed ; tears 
trickled silently down his cheeks. He saw all the fine threads of 
the impending doom—invisible to any eyes but his own—that were 
now doubled and interwoven with each other, to be thrown over one 
gentle ill-starred heart. Ineflable regret was mingled with these 
mournful reminiscences, when he thought of the lost honour of ay 
old companion in arms, and when the image of the heart-broken 
Sophia rose before him. 

One of the ladies in waiting of the royal family was introduced to 
the major. She communicated the tidings that the princess continued 
seriously ill—that the physician to the household held out no hope of 
recovery. The oil in the lamp of life was exhausted, and the flame 
was about to expire. The morning of the eighth day dawned. About 
noon the patient rallied. She heard from the lips of the major, who 
had been summoned into her presence, a confirmation of all that she 
dreaded relating to the count. <A relapse soon followed. As the 
evening advanced, the anxiety of the inmates of the palace became 
more intense. About eleven o'clock she fell into a gentle sleep. 
From that sleep, however, she never awoke. The doom was once 
more about to be fulfilled. The spirit of the murdered Desdemona 
again hovered over the House of -—————. The Princess Sophia ex- 
pired a few minutes before twelve on the night of the e¢ghth day after 
the pe rformance of Othello. 
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MY DAY-BOOK. 


Deeds, thoughts, and words, perhaps remembered not, 
* a 


* _ . 
Things light or lovely in their acted time, By non, 


A man would do well to carry a pencil in his pocket, and write down the thoughts 
ofthe moment. ‘Those that come unsought for are commonly the most valuable, and 
should be secured, because they seldom return,—Lorp Bacon. 


It bas been said, that a very curious and interesting book might be composed, if 
one of ordinary experience, and acquaintance with letters, were to set down but one 
fresh idea or one anecdote, which he had either heard or read every day: I here begin 
such a collection, and will write till lam dry.—Bisuor Sayxvrorp, 


May 6th.—Sam Cooper again.—Sam Cooper had a famous trotting 
chesnut mare called Nelly, which had won golden opinions from 
every farmer friend. One evening it so chanced that Sam and a 
neighbouring squire were leaving market at the same time, and by a 
similar road. The squire glanced at Nelly slightingly, and said to 
Sam, “Is that the mare I have heard so highly praised? She is 
very plain about the head.” 

“That will matter very little to you,” quoth Sam, setting off at 
his own brisk pace, “for you will very scon see nothing but her 
tail.” 

May 7th.—Mignonette is the bread of our feast of flowers. 

May &th.—ZJ¢ is useful to have a subject of conversation at one's 
fingers’ ends.—** How came you by that crooked finger?” asked one 
of Captain Facon in 1818, 

“I received a wound in an extraordinary duel, which I fought, 
when only seventeen, in France, with dows and arrows; at that age 
one cares only for éclat. I did—and thus I paid for it.” 

Five years after this description the inquirer Heard the same ques- 
tion, and was astonished to hear the identical individual reply that he 
“had received a wound from the spear of a huntsman when pur- 
suing to the death a furious boar, while hunting with his Hungarian 
friend, Count Anhelt.” Subsequently the same observer learnt 
(still from the best authority—the owner's) that “ the hurt was caused 
by the tusk of an elephant, which he foolishly tormented once in 
India.” 

The other day the proprietor of the crooked finger was directing 
general attention to it, and declared that he “ owed it to a wagon 
wheel passing over it in his inglorious native village of Hogs- 
thorpe.” ; 

It cannot be denied that the narrator possessed a fund of conver- 
sation at his fingers’ ends. 

May 9th.— Zhe Solicitor General—A young man wrote to ask the 
advice of a bachelor uncle on an affaire de cur, saying, “T preter 
asking counsel of you to consulting my father.” He was right ; 
papa could instruct by his one match only ; the uncle could warn from 
his fifty disappointments. 
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May 10th.—Hint to letter-writers.—It is unwise when YOu write 
a letter in haste to ¢ell your correspondent so; it is ten to one if 
he find it out, if you do not enlighten him by apologies for brevity ; 
but when éAey are read, he feels of course that he has a just right to 
be aggrieved. Ate 

May 11th.—JBells and bonbous.— An opera-box filled with a bevy of 
gaily-dressed ladies with party-coloured robes, and scarts, and hats, 
and plumes, and veils, are not unlike a box of fancy comfits, whence 
tumble out gay dots of azure, white, blue, yellow, green. _ 

May 12th.—Evtcetera.—An intelligent child went with his parents 
to an exhibition of automata, and, being highly delighted, was fre. 
quently noticed to consult the bill of fare, which he held in his hand, 
and sometimes he expressed in a low anxious voice his regret that 
it was nearly over. At length the whole was finished. Mamma 
and papa put on their cloaks, te little Hal’s astonishment, who, with 
his finger on the bill, said, “ But, papa, they have not yet shown us 
etcetera. ‘There is &c. at the end of the list, and I remember you 
once said to me that &c. means more of the same sort.” 

May 13th.—Powder-mills at Feversham.—-At Feversham are im- 
mense powder-mills, where an infinite number of hands are employed, 
and the risk of the manufacture is so great that the nicest precau- 
tions are used to prevent accident or alarm. Visiters are allowed 
entrance, but are, previous to their admission, supplied with soft 
slippers, which cover the shoe or boot, and prevent any probable 
friction from nails, &c. Again, care is taken that the floors shall be 
laid down without the aid of iron, being in most cases dove-tailed ; 
but where any other fastening is necessary, wooden pegs are substi- 
tuted for nails. 

May 14.—After any party has passed through a room, it is imme- 
diately swept with great care, to prevent the accident of any stray 
grain of frictious quality being left upon the floors. Visiters are 
requested to speak no more than is necessary, as noise causes con- 
fusion, and, in a scene of such vast consequences, the slightest 
confusion might cause incalculable results. A gentleman who 
chanced to visit them during a tremendous thunder-storm, ex- 
pressed, in warm terms, his admiration of the prudent stillness and 
order which prevailed during the loud crashes which resounded 
through the building; for even when the vivid flash of lightning 
gleamed frightfully in the faces of the workmen, they for the most 
part maintained a dignified composure, which was worthy of the high 
responsibility of their employment. 

May 15.—Effect of noise—In a crowd, even during the coldest 
weather, and in the most ouside place, there is a sensation of warmth 
imparted by the mere tumult, and though only two or three be 
gathered together, and commit the nuisance of noise, they will be 
sensible of a higher degree of warmth than when stillness reigns 
undisturbedly among them in the same temperature. 

May 16.—A house of one's own.—To those of the middle walks 
of life we would say, “ beware of the indulgence of a house of one’s 
own. It is often one of great expense, not (as is erroneously be- 
lieved) of economy. True, it may not be, in the outset, a very heavy 
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purchase, scarcely amounting to its former rent ; but when “the 
house is our own,” we tondly think, “QO it wants this room papering, 
and the other painting, and a trellice run up here will make it quite 
delightful ; and as it is our own, we may as well at once have these 
small alterations made, and then we can enjoy them. So long as we 
continued to rent the house, I never should have thought of spending 
money on another's property ; but really these additions will be made 
at very little cost, and we shall have the comfort of them all our 
lives.” The owners, perhaps, do not ask themselves whether, while yet 
they rented the same house, it needed papering, painting, or a trel- 
lice, to enhance its comforts; but, indulging in the common error, 
add one expense upon another, in the disguise of comforts, till each 
revolving year they find that their “improvements” have run up 
accounts, which still require a sum as large as rent, to pay them. 
Few of the innocent indulgences of work-a-day life are such expen- 
sive toys as is “a house of our own.” 

May 17.—Black and white-—The Germans make use of nine 
different shades of w/:te in their delicate embroidery of wools. Why 
not? We know of as many shades in black, if we note carefully the 
varying shades which intervene between the priest’s new gown 
and some old maiden’s cloak—twice turned, thrice dyed, once sponged, 
and always worn. 

May 18.—Words are things——“ Words are things,” said the 
ancient philosopher, and so say we to-day; and hackneyed as the 
motto is of Beeds not fords, we not unfrequently prefer plain words 
to deeds ; there are a thousand circumstances in which words are ac- 
ceptable; let us here instance one. 

Thus, when a gentleman indulges in attentions to a lady, how can 
she read or rate them? What is the abstract worth of oftered arms, 
repeated meetings, visits, walks? What scale weighs glances, smiles, 
or sighs? All these are “ deeds not words;” intrinsically they must 
be thought devotion, courtship. Ladies will call their added total, 
love, but men have a far gentler name whereby to designate these 
pretty pastimes of their idle hours—a name that means, or meanless 
is, just as the whim may be—they call them “ mere attentions.” A 
man shall dance with one selected lady many times a night; shall call 
on her next morning to inquire if all these dances tired; shall practise 
songs (his gifts) with her for hours; ride by her side at noon; secure 
the chair adjoining hers at dinner ; shall spend his stock of courtesy 
to win her smiles to answer this unceasing battery, again shall ask the 
fair one’s hand—for the first gallopade ; then pull his collar up, look 
her old father boldly in the face, and coolly ask “ the honour of a 
glass of wine?” Why should he not look all men freely in the face ? 
What can he be accused of ? Not one word has he uttered to de- 
ceive the lady! He defies her to “ instance one which could raise 
expectations |” 

May 19.—Perhaps in secret the young lady racks her memory ; 
perhaps mamma, in her anxiety, inquires of her dear child, if, dur- 
ing some of her so many meetings with young F rederick Mundane, 
nothing has passed in conversation, which, making her mind easy, 
may relieve mamma's. What can the lady cite? She calls to mind 
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the many times when her society was sought with zeal—when she 
was sunned by his unshared devotion; her time is filled by his pre- 
caution, which supplies to-day to-morrow's occupation, and when the 
morrow comes, helps her to make it holiday by deeds which pass all 
show, but which still have no name. The tender parent hears, ac. 
knowledges these facts, but still inquires—* But what, dear, does 
he say ?” 

Her child is mute—but the world is not mute. The world stands 
watching by, and then says, mockingly, O yes, there is no doubt that 
Mr. Mundane paid Amelia Vere attention, perhaps even marked atten- 
tion—in fact he owns that—but what then? He vows he never said 
a single word which she could construe into love, and I believe him. 
She should know the sex better; at least her parents might have 
shown more wisdom. ‘They are far more to blame than he ; they 
should have put a stop to his attentions before their neighbours made 
remarks. I blame them much.” 

Good-natured world—how kind, how just thou art! 

Perhaps Amelia's parents blame themselves—not so Amelia; she 
remembers that her kind friends proposed to take some step, by 
which to mark their sense of his “ attentions,” and she begged delay, 
feeling that modest hope and quick repugnance to such action, which 
a gentle woman may indulge without the slightest blame. She feels, 
but bears her lot in silence ; she has too delicate and too high a mind 
to show to him, or to the world, that she does suffer; /e does not 
change his conduct from conviction, or from regard for her or for 
her family, Ono! Last night he danced with Miss Vere thrice at 
Lady Langley’s ball; sat out with her three other dances; took her 
to supper; called up her mother’s carriage, and, after shawling, 
placed her with tenderness within, arranging, as he did so, the mor- 
row's Meeting with her at the fancy fair. 

Well ?—Nay, but it is not well. 


* To be continued. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF ANCIENT LITERATURE. 
BY AN IRISH BARRISTER. 
CICERO AS A STATESMAN. 


In estimating the character of Cicero, we must take care not to bx 
dazzled by the splendour which his brilliant reputation as an orator 
and philosopher has thrown around his name. Conceding all that his 
most vehement admirers demand for the great and unquestionable 
services he rendered to Roman eloquence and literature —tor he main- 
tained, and maintained powerfully, the cause of both against the 
whole range of Greek letters—there can be litle doubt that he failed 
miserably as a statesman ; and however anxious we may be to falsify 
the record in his favour, the solemn warning of history bids us be 
truthful. Any person at all conversant with the state of the times 
and parties in which Cicero played so conspicuous a part, must con- 
clude that his weakness as a politician was decisive. It is the custom 
of Dr. Middleten and his followers—of whom a writer in the Quarterly 
Review is the last and best—to cry up his vast skill and courage—to 
exaggerate his sagacity and penetration to an absurd excess, which 
Cicero himsell, had he been living, might have swallowed with an 
avidity worthy of his vanity; and perhaps the consul might have 
begged the biographer and reviewer to minister to his appetite at the 
expense of historical truth, “ut et ea vehementius ornes etiam quam 
fortasse sentis, et in eo leges historia negligas.” But while thicken- 
ing the meagre character of their idol with the attributes of personal 
firmness and political profoundness, they seem to have disregarded or 
forgotten that they were writing in the teeth of ascertained facts. 
Did they read his letters containing his clear uncoloured sentiments, 
his calm premeditated reflections in the seclusion of his study, unin- 
fluenced by the jars and tumults of faction, and by any possibility 
could they mistake the defects of his political organisation ¢ Does 
hot every page exhibit symptoms of weakness amounting almost to 
childishness ? Traces of inconsistency and irresolution are every- 
where visible. His philosophical notions are very just in theory, but 
he reduced them to practice with the worst success. In prosperity 
he was confident to rashness—in adversity, low-spirited and fretful. 
Sensitive beyond most men, his own ills were the all-engrossing topic 
of his mind—compared with his, the evils of the world were blessings, 
and he continually blamed the world that it had feeling for any woes 
but his own. He was jealous and suspicious,* prone to offence, and 


* Speaking of the death of Hortensius, be says, “ Dolebam, quod non ut plerique 
petebant adversarium aut obtrectatorem laudum mearum, sed potuis socium et consor 
tem gloriosi laboris amiseram.” Was this sincere ? If it be, it is strangely at variance 
with the sentiments he expresses in a letter addressed to his brother Quinctus, 
; Me simulatione amoris, summaque 
gc occultabo, ne 


“Quantum Hortensio credendum sit, nescio. 
assiduitate quotidiana sceleratissime insidiosissimeque tractavit. Sed bh 
uid obsint.” With all his professions of regard, it is clear that the fame of 11 
‘nsius tormented him, and that he suspected because he dishked that : 
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the complying victim of bad men, who seduced him into temporary 
friendship by flattering and masked professions of regard to the con. 
stitution. Throughout his whole career he betrayed the most signg| 
imbecility; and it is only his honourable conduct in Sicily and Cilicia 
and the proud though clouded grandeur of his last days, that resey 
his character from the contempt which would otherwise attach 
to it. He was for ever compromising. “ You succeeded,” he says tp 
that worst of advisers, Atticus, “in persuading me to keep well with 
Pompey because he had rendered me services, and with Casa 
because he possessed great power.” And again: “T followed your 
advice so punctually, that neither of them had a favourite beyond 
myself.” And after the war had actually broken out, “ I take it ver) 
kind of you to advise me in so friendly a manner to declare as little 
as possible for either part.” He professed a juste milieu between the 
contending factions; and had he acted on this neutrality, mean and 
unpatriotic as it was, his fame would have suffered less. But no—he 
was perpetually shifting from one extreme to another ; at one time 
cheering the tribunes, at another the senate—now flattering the 
people with the hope of remedying abuses—immediately after de- 
nouncing their demands as anarchical—talking of liberty and the re- 
public in one breath—in another throwing himself at the feet of 
Cwsar, and basely flattering the usurper and his government. Fabius 
described his policy with sarcastic truth—* aliud stans, aliud sedens 
de republica sentit.” He never did a decisive act that he did not 
repent of. His moral cowardice was astonishing—he quailed to 
every man who practised on his timidity. He shrank before Cato, 
who had not an hundredth part of his genius, but possessed that 
which Cicero wanted, a statesmanlike firmness. When Clodius bul- 
lied, he shook with very fear; in his hands Cicero appears the weakest 
and most despicable of men. But it was not Clodius at the head of 
a shouting mob whom Cicero alone feared, for after the death of the 
tribune we find his brother Appius exercising the same, or a more 
powerful ascendency over his mind. It is melancholy to behold a 
great man, than whom none ever rose to power by more virtuous and 
irreproachable means—the purity of whose private morals was equal 
to the integrity of his public life—who began a career of so much 
promise and glory, and ended in a blasted and withered maturity. 
From his consulship, every succeeding year witnesses the decay of 
his influence, until it expired altogether with the death of Pompey. 
Mr. Taylor lays it down as a principle, that a statesman must not 
be speculative. Without stopping to inquire into the general truth 
of this proposition, or how far it may be applicable to modern poli- 
ticians, it may be said of Cicero that his imperfections as a statesman 
are ascribable to the speculative nature of his mind. Philosophical 
investigation is very different from the solidity of judgment, the firm 
ness of purpose, the quick perception of a measure, and rapid decision 
in carrying it into effect, which are the essential qualities of the 
statesman. Philosophers are rarely men of action. They may have 
enlarged views—their calm reflection may enable them to reach the 
conclusions of experience sooner than other men; but when the time 
arrives to act, and more especially in periods of great commotio?, 
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whe “ 
old influences, they are found wholly unfit for the guidance of public 


affairs. So was it with Cicero. A great social convulsion tore the 





bowels of the republic the old public virtue, the honour, the morality, 
that distinguished the higher classes, were swallowed up in the uni- 
versal dissolution of manners—in their vice, profligacy, and debauch- 


ery; while the poverty, the oppression, and savage discontent of 


the lower orders were proportionate. Thus the poise of the state 
was destroyed, and inevitable ruin menaced the Roman constitution. 
To manage the excesses of both parties—to alleviate the deep misery 
of the people, and curb the scandalous indecency of the aristocracy, 
required physical and moral qualities which Cicero did not possess. 
Even though he had the inclination, he wanted the courage, the 
principle, the judgment to carry it into execution. What great op- 
portunities Cicero missed to raise himself to the first rank as a 
statesman, and render everlasting service to his country? How dif- 
ferently, and how much more disadvantageously, was Demosthenes 
circumstanced, and with how much superior skill did he act! The 
contrast is too obvious, and it was only in the death-struggle, when 
all irresolution was cut off, and patriotism was forced on him, that 
Cicero followed in the path, and for a moment rivalled the renown, of 
the Athenian. Everything conspired in Cicero's favour. Sprung 
from the people, long recognised by the people as their champion, 
elected consul without almost a dissentient vo1cee—favoured by the 
powerful equestrian order—the first of eloquent men in a community 
where eloquence was a passport to all dignities and honours—what a 
field was open to him! what a splendid theatre for great action! If 
any man could stay the fall of Rome, and infuse fresh blood into the 
constitution, Cicero was that man. He might have done both, or 
at least checked the ruin which his own imbecility accelerated, had 
he acted consistently or prudently. Day after day he witnessed 
phenomena which betokened the speedy downfal of the republic— 
symptoms of a change were continually recurring, in which public 
liberty would be buried, and the tyranny of factions would supersede 
the spirit of constitutional government. A mind of ordinary saga- 
city would have observed and profited by these occurrences —it would 
cut out the gangrene that rotted into the heart of Roman freedom 
by introducing timely reforms—it would remove the common danger 
by striking at the causes that produced it. By such means confidence 
would be restored to all classes ; and though faction and intrigue may 
still persevere, there would soon be no aliment to maintain them, and 
the state would gradually recover that harmony and subordination 
which are necessary to the existence of any form, but more particularly 
of a republican government. The affection of the people ts the 
surest basis of authority—their alienation its most certain dissolution. 
Cicero witnessed their estrangement, but he did not profit by his own 
experience or that of history. He saw men without rank or genius 
—with nothing to recommend them to popular favour but a strong 
sympathy with the popular wrongs, rising into importance as vast as 
it was sudden; he saw them borne into the tribunitian chair on 


the shoulders of the people, and resolutely bearding the senate and 
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aristocracy ; he even saw the consulship invaded by an ignorant go}. 
dier for the boldness of his invective. To all this Cicero was mole. 
eved—the Gracchi were wild visionaries—Saturninus a clamorous foo) 
— Marius a creature of fortune. He never looked beyond the surface: 
like a bad physician, he treated as a cutaneous eruption a disease 
which pervaded and poisoned the whole body politic from the head to 
the extremities. The truth is, from the day he became consul, he 
ceased to identify himself with the people. He scorned plebeian 
connexion, and seemed to forget that the Decii were plebeians—that 
plebeians checked and conquered Pyrrhus—subdued the Gauls of 
Italy—stopped the victorious march of Hannibal—extirpated the 
Cimbri and ‘Teutones—that the Catos, the Gracchi, the Bruti, were 
plebeians—and last, not least, himself. The aristocracy flocked 
round the parvenu, and operated on his vanity or his fears, until he 
became as conservative of injustice as themselves. All his subse. 
quent acts were suicidal of his influence, and tended to give vigour 
and concentration to that bitter animosity whose final triumph he 
witnessed ina military dictatorship. Cicero saw a young man reeling 
home one morning from a drunken debauch as he was going to the 
forum; he staggered against one of his attendants, and, slightly 
scratching his essenced locks with his forefinger, hiccupped an apology. 
“Ah! that young spark will dishonour his forefathers,” observed 
Cicero; “ he will never come to good.” It was Cesar. That pro- 
phecy, like many others, was falsified, for that young profligate was his 
rival in eloquence, and took advantage of that power which he cast 
off. Far more penetrating and profound than the weak Cicero, he 
knew how success was to be compassed, and skilfully applied himself 
to its attainment. He was not, like Napoleon, the rapid offspring of a 
revolution; he watched the flexures of troubled times—he knew his 
own power, and foresaw that the administration, like a rotten pear, 
would drop into his hands when he chose to shake the tree. He 
observed with secret exultation Cicero’s foolish defence of the Manilian 
law, for a precedent was thereby established which he might afterwards 
turn to good account. He cajoled, he flattered, he philosophised with 
Cicero, he eulogised him in the senate and the forum, he had trained 
accomplices about him, whose duty it was to retail to Cicero the ex- 
travagant encomiums of the artful Cesar. All was swallowed without 
reserve or suspicion—it was nectar to his self-love—Czsar was all that 
Roman liberty could require. He had been sent into Gaul, where 
he first seriously meditated a blow against the republic. Pompey, 
though not remarkable for shrewdness, discovered to Cicero the true 
intentions of Casat. He told him his object in remaining in Gaul 
was to train his legions; but Cicero could not, or would not, see the 
drift of so palpable a design, and, borne away by imprudence, he had 
Cewsar's administration continued for five years more. The conse- 
quences were soon manifest: Casar scorned the semblance of a con- 
stitution—he assumed a daring attitude—the senate remonstrated— 
so did Cicero—it was too late. The people looked on coldly—they 
had nothing to expect from either party ; more, however, from Casat 
than the senate. They remained in sullen silence, and saw without 


emotion the usurper wage war on public liberty. When the legions of 
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Cesar crossed the Rubicon, how deep was the grief, and bitter the 
repentance, of the aristocracy! Then it was they wished they 
had done what they left undone, and retracted what had been over- 
done ; then it was they bewailed their past errors, and swore to redress 
the wrongs of an indignant people—then it was they lamented the 
murder of Gracchus, and the indiscriminate massacre of three thou- 
sand citizens without the form of trial. But the people were too often 
betrayed, to place confidence in the men who had violated the most 
solemn engagements—who had ground them down under every form 
and shape of oppression. ‘They would not lift a sword for freedom, 
notwithstanding the pathetic eloquence of Cicero, and the moving 
calls of the senate. What was freedom to them who wanted bread, 
or a roof to shelter them? Why should they spill their blood in 
support of a faction whose instrument was tyranny—whose sole law 
was their passions—whose conscience was their avarice or ambition ? 
They remembered the virtual abrogation of the Licinian law—the 
sacrifice of their little properties to swell the territory of a rapacious 
nobility. All this rose up in judgment against the senate, and when 
the day of danger was at hand the people were passive. It was a 
mild but fearful retribution. There were the men whose arms bore 
the standard of the republic to every quarter of the earth—whose 
courage and discipline made the Roman name an object of veneration 
or terror—whose intense patriotism, even more than their valour, sub- 
jugated the world; there they were, determined, fierce, and sullen— 
not a sword could with safety be committed to their hands. “Oh, 
what a falling off was there!” ‘Time was, when not only one, but a 
succession of armies, would have rushed forth and encountered the 
invader on the very threshold of Italy—when an hundred thousand 
citizens in arms would have avenged the insulted dignity of free 
Rome. But the spell was broken—Pompey stamped in vain. Well 
may the veteran general weep—not a citizen started at his call. The 
nerves of war were in abundance—the treasury was full of money, 
and Rome of soldiers—officers scarred in a hundred fights—a com- 
mander, whose life was an uninterrupted series of victories. One 
element was wanted, without which exchequers and gencrals are un- 
availing. Shame drove Pompey from Rome—the biting shame that 
he could not raise a single legion, whose stamp once raised armies. 
How did Cicero act in this emergency ? With his habitual sickly 
resolution. He remained for some time in Rome, now chiming in 
with Caesar, now with Pompey, so that the partisans of both claimed 
the valuable prize. He was devoured with doubt. “ Whither, he 
says, tremblingly, “shall 1 turn? Pompey has the more honourable 
cause ; but Caesar manages his affairs with greater address, and is 
better able to save his friends. I know whom to avoid, but not whom 
to seek.” It was not the justice of the cause he regarded—liberty 
Was a feather compared with personal safety. Such was his dignity 
and firmness. He told Trebatius that he would not leave Rome in 
order to gratify Caesar, and ina short time after we find him cracking 
ill-seasoned jests in Pompey'’s camp. He did not remain long at- 
tached to his cause. He grew jealous because he was not employ ed 
in services lor which he was not adequate, sneered at Pompes S pre- 
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parations, attacked his counsels, and made himselt ridiculous almost 
to buffoonery by his sorry wit. Whoever wishes for specimens of his 
bilious humour will find them abundantly in Plutarch ; and whatever 
opinion may be formed of his eloquence, whether it be of the first a 
second order, there can be very little question of the rank he holds ag 
awit. At Pharsalia he pretended ill health, and absented himself 
from the field; and when Pompey fled, and Cato offered Cicero the 
command in consequence of his consular dignity, he refused it with 
an indecent jest, on which young Pompey denounced him as a traitor, 
and would have killed him but for the interposition of Cato. He 
then fled to Brundusium to wait the arrival of Caesar, and throw him. 
self into his arms. He was tired of Pompey and of liberty—because 
his vanity was wounded, he renounced all his past convictions, and 
shamelessly ranged himself under the banner of the conqueror, 
What are we to think of a man who during his whole life had been 
mouthing praises about freedom and the republic, who had_ stunned 
the public ear with professions of patriotism, “ semper fui in reipub- 
licw causa fortis; quis audeat dicere me deserturum ?’’—who con. 
quered Catiline, and arrayed himself in a beautiful robe of self. 
adulation—who strangled the half-dead Lentulus, and erected a 
statue in his own honour with the flattering inscription of “ Saviour 
of his Country’—who abandoned his friend in misfortune, and 
adopted the successful for the better cause? Cicero's patriotism, 
firmness, and integrity! Where did they ever manifest themselves: 
Was it patriotism to fly from Rome through sheer cowardice, where, 
as Cato properly observed, he might have been of some service? 
Was it firmness to vacillate between parties, siding with one or the 
other according as fortune inclined to either? Was it integrity to 
rush to Tarentum and embrace Cawsar? Never did man so grossly 
violate all the obligations of public virtue and private friendship. We 
say this reluctantly, but with a firm assurance of its truth. Far be 
it trom us to ascribe such delinquency to the corruption of his heart; 
it originated in the absence of great and solid principles of conduct, 
ina grovelling timidity, which was the curse of his country as wel 
as his own, for it rendered his existence troubled and _ painful to the 
last degree. Casar made the greatest use of him. Grown strong in 
the affections of the people, tor he dazzled them by triumphs, and 
ministered to their stomachs and curiosity alike with bread and gla- 
diators, while his veterans overawed the voice of freedom, he sought 
to consolidate his authority by the attachment of the aristocratic 
party. Though they openly did homage to his virtues, they secretly 
abhorred him—an enmity not unknown to Caesar. Cicero was the 
instrument of conciliation. Ceasar called him a Pericles and The: 
ramenes ; and Cicero, not to be outdone, in his oration for Marcellus 
went a step higher, and ranked Cwsar with the gods! There cannot 
be much doubt but he would have submitted cheerfully to the govern 
ment of the dictator, and brought over the senate to his support, had 
he not been controlled by a more determined heart and head than 
his — His intimacy with Brutus saved him from eternal dishonour- 
Questionable as may be the prudence of the deliverer, the sincerity 
of his) patriotism admits of no question. Cicero is indebted to his 
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friendship for his last redeeming glory. He it was who created that 
revolution in his opinions and feelings which dictated the celebrated 
encomium on Cato, the first symptom of returning liberty. Caesar, as 
i¢ well known, replied in his “ Anti-Cato,” which unfortunately for 
literature is lost. He praised the wisdom and eloquence of Cicero, but 
the bait did not succeed. In the hope of still securing him and the 
senate, he pardoned Marcellus, though he could not but perceive the 
insincerity of the orator when he said, “ The republic ought to be 
immortal, but it depends entirely on your existence. You, therefore, 
ought to be as immortal as the republic. But you are mortal, and | 
mourn therefore, as well on account of its destiny as the shortness 
and limitation of your own career.” The art of the oration was ex- 
uisite, but the dissimulation was execrable. It is a mistake to say 
that Caesar yielded to eloquence ; he was too stern to be carried away 
by Cicero's beautiful declamation, but lie yielded to the unanimous 
wish of the senate, and, in paying a compliment to them and to 
Cicero, he fortified his own power. He was as inaccessible to adula- 
tion as Cicero was accessible. In the Ligarius, touches of the true 
patriot broke forth; the dictator presided at the trial, resolved on 
condemnation, but Cicero extorted a pardon, not by flattery and 
hypocrisy, but the force of feeling eloquence; he did not, as before, 
meanly justify the triumph of Pharsalia; he pathetically deplored it, 
and Caesar was moved by truth, when he would have been immov- 
able to falsehood. Cicero took no part in Caesar's death, or the con- 
spiracy, though he must have been aware of its existence. He was 
omitted after some deliberation,—Brutus, who knew him well, having 
objected to his introduction. Shakspeare has very happily dramatised 
the opinions of the leading conspirators as to his unfitness. 


Cassius. But what of Cicero? Shall we sound him ? 
I think he will stand very strong with us. 
Casca, Let us not leave him out. 
Cinna, No, by no means. 
Metellus. Oh, let us have him; for his silver hairs 
Will purchase us a good opinion, 
And buy men’s voices to commend our deeds ; 
It shall be said his judgment ruled our hands ; 
Our youths and wildness shall no whit appear, 
But all be buried in his gravity. 
Brutus. O name him not; let us not break with him, 
For he will never follow anything 
That other men begin. 
Cassius. Then leave him out. 
Brutus. Indeed he is not fit. 
as he was 
that his 
With 


as 


Brutus has pithily sketched his character in a single line: 
not the head and front of the conspiracy, the chances were 
notorious indiscretion would have defeated the whole business. | 
the death of Casar his spirit rose. He openly characterised it 
“divinum in rempublicam beneficium,” a godlike service to the com- 
monwealth. He really thought so at the time, although he — 
have changed his opinions after, when he beheld the fearful tumult 
and anarchy of which it was the cause, and the final fall of the con- 
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stitution in the self-raised triumvirate. Cicero's enthusiasm was 
sincere; he was the first to congratulate the deliverers whea they 
descended from the Capitol; he first suspected the intentions of Ap. 
tony; he bearded the tyrant with courage, and wound up a long and 
eventful life with a death of dignity and glory. 

We violate historical order in not having noticed beforeCatiline’s con. 
spiracy, the suppression of which, say Cicero's admirers, was a piece of 
the most masterly statesmanship, quite sufficient to purge away what 
Dr. Middleton calls “ the slanderous atrocities of his enemies.” Motion 
in vacuo is well known to be surer and speedier than through a re. 
sisting medium, especially to imponderous bodies, among which cer- 
tainly the doctor is not to be classed ; but he disposes of the resist. 
ance by jumping to conclusions without the embarrassing annoyance 
of facts or principles; and in the most comfortable frame of mind 
possible decides that his ability as a statesman was only equalled by 
his prodigious powers as an orator. We have given him full credit 
fur his eloguence—let us see whether he merits equal praise for his 
statesmanship. Backed by the senate, by the equestrian order, by 
the unanimous voice of the great majority of the citizens, with all 
the resources of the empire, civil and military, at his command and 
disposal, he crushed the insane plot of a few debauched and aban- 
doned nobles. His colleague Antony, with no brains, but with the 
same resources, would have been just as successful had he been as 
anxious in the cause. Cicero has trumpeted his renown until every 
echo of the Seven Hills was exhausted; he mounted on his consulship, 
and thence directed his flight into regions of flattery before unknown. 
Catiline, in fact, turned his head. He certainly crushed the con- 
spiracy with vigour, and had he proceeded a step further, and by re- 
forming the constitution brought it to a sound and healthy state, he 
might have eulogised himself with more reason. But Cicero was the 
very worst and most short-sighted of political physicians ; instead of 
excising the evil, he forced it back into the blood, and the whole 
system soon mortified beyond the hope of cure. 

_ This conspiracy is the strangest in history—let us inquire short) 
into its causes. Cicero hints that the people were as much to blame 
as the aristocracy for the diseased state of society in his times. 0 
doubt in one sense they were, but their conduct was the natural 
and direct effect of a cause originating in the aristocracy themselves. 
Che old noblesse of France, debauched and oppressive as it was, 
when contrasted with the Roman, is the very model of purity. His- 
tory Is silent on their unparalleled infamy, with the exception of 
Sallust, who has left us a graphic outline of their criminality. He 
has not gone deep into their vices, for he was himself a voluptuary, 
wud one of the order; yet he gives us enough to arrive at a true con. 
ception of their character. Cicero too much feared or admired them, 
and was sileut. Generally they were the most contaminated and 
immoral mass that ever existed. They practised all manner of vices, 
some of which it would be pollution to utter. The grossest offences 
agaist nature were of every day occurrence, and such deep root did 
they take in the heart of society, that the most distinguished of 
Roman poets has warmly descanted on them without shame or Fe 
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roach. The Roman nobility was not merely vicious by accident. 
We can well conceive how its social position may affect the habits of 
aclass. The law-maker is often the law-breaker. Men naturally 
good may become corrupt by the possession of privileges at variance 
with popular rights ; and there is but one step from the public extor- 
tioner to the private oppressor. We cannot trace these changes in 
the Roman aristocracy; they were completely sei generis—base in 
public and in private, with no sentiments of virtue and honour, or 
even their semblance—the whole object of life was first to plunder, 
next to spend. Robbery was their motto, and when they had accu- 
mulated vast fortunes in the provincial governments, to which the 
acquisitions of our Indian governors-general were trifles, they 
were as anxious to lavish them dissolutely as to acquire them 
dishonestly. They violated every compact—they were controlled by 
no obligation—they set all law at defiance, and recognised no limita- 
tion to their licentiousness. They treated the plebeians as slaves. 
By a succession of outrages they drove them frequently into insur- 
rection, and then, with their troops of armed bravos and gladiators, 
massacred them without mercy. Usury was another of their ter- 
rible instruments of popular proscription. Livy, aristocratic and pre- 
judiced as he was, could not suppress the fact, that every patrician 
house was a gaol for debtors; and that in seasons of great distress, 
alter every sitting of the courts, herds of sentenced plebeians were led 
away in chains to the houses of the nobles. The rate of interest was 
long unrestricted, and the miserable people were frantic with joy when 
the law fixed it at ten per cent. In Cicero's time justice was openly 
bought and sold; the administration of the laws was as corrupt as the 


minds and bodies of the aristocracy. No wonder that the holdings of 


the constitution should rapidly give way, when law, which has a para- 
mount influence on public manners,should be so scandalously disregarded. 
lor money the praetor exiled the innocent and discharged the guilty, 
abetted vice and punished virtue, and set at defiance all public prin- 
ciple and morality. He received bribes on the judgment seat in the 
open day. The civil wars were not the cause of this hideous profli- 
gacy—they sprang from it, not it from them. No doubt the civil 
wars gave a tenfold intensity to all kinds of vice, but the ulcerous 
infection had long raged in the bowels of the state, and by them was 
only brought sooner to the surface. It existed long before “ the 
Orontes flowed into the Tiber,” and brought its luxuries and effemi- 
nacy—long before Sylla and his corruptions. Sallust’s vivid descriptions 
are familiar to every person. He tells us, as matters of history, facts 
which make us recoil, and wonder that in any community, civilised or 
savage, such moral enormities should not only be perpetrated, but have 
even received the sanction of a general usage. Of the two sons of Mi- 
cipsa, an old and faithful ally of Rome, Jugurtha murdered one, and 
deposed the other from his inheritance: they were his cousins. 
Atherbal appealed to the senate for protection, and few of the read- 
ers of Sallust but will remember his beautiful and pathetic letter. 
The crafty Jugurtha was before him in the market; he appealed to 
the nobles, through their insatiable avarice his ambassadors went 
publicly from house to house, and purchased the support of honourable 
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Romans with Numidian gold. Atherbal’s petition was defeated—he had 
no hard cash. After much procrastination, he obtained a hearing; 
and what does Sallust say of the aristocrats? “ They struggled for 
the guilt and baseness of another, as they would have struggled for 
their own glory, by their influence, their speeches, and all means 
within their power!” But the venerable senate was just for once, 
and listened to the call of persecuted humanity in an old and faith- 
ful ally of Rome! By no means. They knit their wrinkled brows, 
and stroked their beards with the utmost complacency, while they 
rewarded the malefactor, whom they should have deposed, with half 
the territory of Micipsa. Commissioners were appointed to strike a 
boundary—the chairman was Opimius, a very remarkable man, dis- 
tinguished for his general vices as well as the cowardly murder of 
the younger Gracchus. Jugurtha, a keen observer, soon discovered 
the failings of Opimius and the commissioners, and secured their 
good wishes by the prompt application of gold. Their connivance at 
his flagitious treatment of Atherbal led to their deposition, and a 
pe of three substituted, over which Scaurus, a man of some little 
virtue, presided. The new commissioners remonstrated with Jugur- 
tha on the siege of Cirta; but, confiding in Roman corruption, he 
soon put an end to further remonstrance—captured the town, mur- 
dered Atherbal, and massacred indiscriminately both natives, and 
Roman merchants who resided there for commercial purposes. This 
soon aroused the indignation of the people—the tribunes clamoured 
for vengeance—Roman citizens had been assassinated! The storm 
was too strong—Jugurtha’'s partisans were forced to be silent, and 
war was reluctantly proclaimed! Jugurtha, not daunted by the 
intelligence, despatched his sons to Rome, “ to attack every man 
with money ;” but the public voice was overwhelming—gold was 
unavailing, however anxious its recipients to do Jugurtha a service; 
and he was summoned to answer straightway for his crimes. He 
did come, and escaped by favour of an immaculate tribune, who, not 
being gold proof, like his betters, fingered Numidian cash, and in- 
terposed his veto. Who does not remember Jugurtha’s pithy excla- 
mation, on looking back at the city? ‘ Venal Rome! you will 
perish as soon as you can find a purchaser.” 

Such being the state of the aristocracy—a state which has no 
parallel in history—and when to this are added the consequences of 
the bloody broils of Sylla and Marius—the ferocity—the viciousness 
—the dissipation—the hopes of other proscriptions and reigns of 
terror that followed—can we feel surprised at the reckless audacity 
of Catiline? Let us look to the people, who, as we have said, stood 
aloof from the conspiracy. We speak of the mass, for there were 
vagabonds among the people, as well as the peerage, ready to over- 
throw the government; but the majority continued true to the love 
of country and social order. When we reflect on the causes that 
have always produced popular discontent, we are surprised at the 
forbearance of the citizens of Rome in the Catiline crisis. They were 
poor, for the higher classes had engulphed everything. They were for 
ever in debt ;—debt was the cause of the secessions, and of all the 
other outbreaks between them and the patricians. They had no 
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means of subsistence—no commerce—no manufactures—how were 
they to live? The Licinian rogations secured them a comfortable 
means of living; but the griping avarice of the aristocracy soon put 
an end to this salutary provision, and, after dispossessing the rightful 
prietors, filled their territory with shoals of slaves. The people 
were reduced to the most abject misery—they were millions, and 
they had no bread. Gracchus sought to remedy the evil, and he 
was foully murdered. With that habitual despicable malice with 
which the enemies of the memory of fret men and great deeds get 
up reasons to depreciate, it is stated that, by the distribution of 
corn, Gracchus sought to corrupt the people, and form a party. 
This has nestled itself in history, and Cicero is the main cause of its 
belief; though he must have known that Gracchus, in his acts, never 
manifested such a design. He merely wished to give efficacy to the 
Licinian law, which had fallen into desuetude from the rapacity of 
the nobles. He saw that it was necessary to provide for the growth 
of a city populace, whose numbers were become alarming, and whose 
squalid indigence, contrasting itself with the profuse extravagance 
of their oppressors, could not fail to produce dissensions, which 
every prudent or humane statesman should be solicitous to prevent. 
When the agrarian system was in operation, this evil was not per- 
ceptible; but during the century that preceded the Sempronian 
enactments, it developed itself in the most frightful manner. The 
poor-law of Gracchus, for such appears to be the ex frumentaria, was 
only a temporary palliative. From the time of the Gracchi down- 
ward, the condition of the populace was truly deplorable. Starving 
for want of the necessaries of life, and hunted down by illegal prose- 
cutions, they at length grew desperate, while the government made 
not the slightest attempt to conciliate. Cicero might and could 
have done so successfully, had he been influenced by the dictates of 
wisdom or policy ; but where did he ever act with either? In this 
system every person can see quite sufficient to justify the co-opera- 
tion of the people in any effort to improve their condition. Catiline 
calculated on the popular fermentation ; but the people, with a wis- 
dom which put to shame the nefarious conduct of their rulers, took 
no part in the conspiracy. The leaders, to a man, were of the aris- 
tocracy; it was marked by the terrible name of the “ patrician crime, 
and its active elements were composed of debauched soldiers of Sylla, 
and the well-fed slaves of the higher classes. Relief and revenge 
were promised to an infuriated people; but, however hateful their 
tyrants, and ungrateful the government, they nobly refused to sacri- 
ce either, and when the consul expelled Catiline from the city, he 
was followed to his house by the acclamations of the multitude. 

We ask, again, where did Cicero exhibit a more than ordinary sa- 
gacity? Was it in the detection? Surely not. Every person 
within the walls of the city knew of its existence. Did not that 
very conspiracy make himself consul? Was not, to use his own 
words, the public patience irritated by their daring conduct? They 
concealed nothing—they acted openly, undisguisedly—they erected 
their banners in the heart of the city, and blew the trumpet of 
rebellion in the very forum. So extraordinary has been the conduct 
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of Catiline and the conspirators, as described by Cicero and Sallust, 
that many have doubted its existence in the present historical shape; 
but, from all we have said, few will be surprised at the gross audacity 
of Catiline and his patrician brotherhood. We then praise Cicero, 
not for detecting the conspiracy—that was notorious—but for his 
firmness in executing Lentulus and the others. Plutarch says he was 
instigated to this course by the boldness and energy of his wife Te. 
rentia; be that, however, as it may, he acted with unusual courage, 
The suppression of the conspiracy did little to eradicate the corrupt 
matter that lurked deep in the constitution: the remembrance of old 
feuds was renewed—the remaining links between the people and the 
government broken. Caesar came in, and buried for ever the inde- 
pendence both of the senate and the people. Our admiration of 
Cicero is very much qualified —* he scotched the snake, not killed 
it,"——the great mass of evil remained untouched. It is not surprising 
that throughout all his works he displays the same unstatesmanlike 
ignorance of great political principles. One would imagine that the 
struggle of mighty factions was the personal scutile of a few indivi- 
duals. With him principles are nothing—men everything. 

Let us now compare him with Demosthenes, and striking is his 
inferiority. They have often been pitted against each other, and 
often to the detriment of Demosthenes—let us see with what jus- 
tice. From the beginning, it is evident, all the advantages were on 
the side of Cicero. He had not to contend with the numerous ob- 
structions which nature interposed between Demosthenes and suc- 
cess. He had not to spend his youth in remedying defects—he was 
not borne down by the narrowness of his circumstances, nor his 
youthful energies frittered away in an unequal contest with power 
and oppression, On the contrary, he had the choicest of opportuni- 
ties, and he worthily employed them in the acquisition of his art. 
In one respect Demosthenes had the superiority. When he appeared, 
the literature of his country had reached its greatest maturity; 
poetry, philosophy, and history, were already in their most divine 
perfection, and the Greek orator had only to make a choice from the 
noblest materials that ever moulded the youthful mind to excellence. 
Before Cicero, Roman literature was of the coldest and least inviting 
character, Poetry was principally confined to the hard uncouthness 
of Ennius ; history to the dulness of Fabius Pictor and the annalists; 
philosophy had no representative, for the trite and puerile questions 
discussed by Cato, whether the swmmum bonum consists in the pre- 
sence of pleasure or the absence of pain, or in virtue along with 
riches and pleasure, or in virtue alone—are frivolities with which 
real philosophy has no connexion. No writer of eminence existed 
on whom he could model his language, and it is much to his praise 
that he gave his country a literature, and himself a reputation. And 
here we may ask, what would he have been without Demosthenes, 
whose works he studied until he could almost repeat them line for 
line ? Cicero had a wider and far more splendid field—the Roman 
empire : its strangely diversified history, the striking virtues and 
vices of its citizens, supplied topics of the most unbounded interest; 
whereas many of Demosthenes’ were on subjects which necessarily 
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wed and curbed his eloquence. Both were ambitious of power 
both loved liberty—were opposed to tyrants—were exiled —re- 
turned, and fell when freedom quitted for ever the Capitol and Acro- 
is. The ambition of Demosthenes was much more exalted—it 
was directed to an object glorious beyond example—the defence of 
free Greece against barbarian invaders, and he did defend it like a 
champion worthy of such a charge. During his career of thirty 
years, every act was that of the most accomplished and consummate 
statesman ; he saw, almost instinctively, the various combinations of 
interests necessary for the maintenance of his country, and in the 
teeth of ancient animosities, of jealousies and rivalries, where all 
were most successfully cultivated, he neutralised their hostility, or 
secured their favour, by his address and eloquence. He sent an 
armament to Eubcea on his own responsibility, and at his own ex- 
pense, against the remonstrances of the citizens, and loud reprobation 
of the corrupt Demades and his gang of traitors. The galleys sailed, 
the island was retaken, Philip driven from his stronghold, and Athens 
saved for a season. Look to his embassies—they were all on the 
most magnificent scale—not of cost, but of design. He effected the 
greatest confederacies, raised the most powerful armies, recruited 
the exhausted treasury—all by his individual exertions. The Theban 
league was a splendid piece of policy, for which he took to himself 
the greatest credit, and justly. Their vicinity rendered them dan- 
gerous rivals—their power formidable enemies. They were under 
deep obligations to Philip for his conduct in the Phocian war, and all 
hope of dissevering the alliance appeared impracticable. Demos- 
thenes undertook the arduous task; he appealed to the national 
glory of Greece, to the sense of common danger, and the necessity 
of common union; he reminded them of their old struggles for liberty ; 
and touched them when he spoke of the generosity of Athens to their 
exiled countrymen in the day of their distress. The Thebans were 
overcome ; fear, caution, former attachments were disregarded, and 
they joined the confederacy with enthusiasm. What like to this has 
Cicero accomplished—where was his political sagacity exerted? It 
may be said there was no room for it—that the foreign relations of 
Rome were very different from those of Athens. But was there not 
abundant room in the state of parties at home for address and skill ? 
All society was split into factions, warring with each other and with 
the general good. Cicero just left them where he found them, or ra- 
ther he displeased the nobility by his lenient but ineffective nostrums 
to reconcile the people ; and he displeased the people by the fulsome 
praises he lavished on such detestable characters as Opimius, Nasica, 
and the other patrician butchers. Adversity is the only crucible to 
try the tempers of men. What a melancholy picture does Cicero 
present to our view at the time of his exile! He applies to Pompey 
for assistance—his friend flies through a back-door to escape his im- 
portunities. He applies to the consuls—they rudely repulse him ! 
Behold him then traversing the streets of Rome in a mourning gar- 
ment, all tears and lamentations, supplicating every shoeless ple- 
beian to take compassion on the saviour of his country! Rome was 
ungrateful, but Cicero was the weakest or meanest of men. How 
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dwindled must be his authority, when such a ruttian as Clodius could 
drive him into banishment, and raze his dwelling to the ground! 
The fault was essentially his own; he petted Clodius until he de. 
stroyed him. In exile his heart was broken, and, imitating Demos. 
thenes, he looked longingly towards Italy, as he embarked for Dyr. 
rhachium. He sighed to return, because banishment was insup- 

rtable. Demosthenes in exile presents a different picture. A} 
Plutarch’s chit-chat about the corruption of Demosthenes, in the 
case of Harpalus, is partly composed of the lying sneers of his ene. 
mies, partly of his own garrulity. Does any person believe that g 
man of the firmness, virtue, and honour of Demosthenes, took 
gold cup, worth a few talents, from an open-mouthed Asiatic, who 
made no secret of his corrupt intentions, when he might have ob. 
tained from Philip a thousand or ten thousand talents, and confided 
in his secrecy? ‘The story throughout is a fiction ; it bears internal 
evidence of falsehood. The character of Demosthenes shames, even 
out of the pretence of truth, such an absurd story as this ;—that he 
came into the assembly with a woollen bandage about his neck, and, 
when called upon to speak, made signs that he had lost his voice! 
It is the best proof of his innocence that he brought the affair before 
the Areopagus ; he was convicted, not for having received the bribe, 
—he dared his enemies to the proof—but for having been silent when 
the objects of the Persian were discovered. He left the ungrateful 
city without regret, but its interests were not forgotten. He did not 
establish a school of rhetoric, like Cicero, to raise up a generation of 
young orators. He had loftier views than the philosophic Roman, 
who vainly sought refuge from his sorrows in the retirement of his 
study. He could not remain inactive while he might be of service to 
his country. His last attempt to raise the liberty of Greece, exiled 
though he was, had in it something more glorious than all the rest. 
He sent forth his friend and pupil, Leosthenes, and the cities of 
Greece once more rallied round his standard of revolt. He went 
forth, mingling, in his powerful eloquence, pictures of by-gone glory 
with the interests of individual states. The death of his friend broke 
up the confederacy, but the venerable patriot was recalled. Cicero 
boasted that all Italy brought him on her shoulders to Rome—De- 
mosthenes, with less vanity but more feeling, declared himself hap- 
pier than Alcibiades. 

Between Cicero's return and Casar’s death there is one bright 
spot in Cicero's character. His Cilician government was gentle and 
just: presents were offered him in abundance—he refused all—afford- 
ing a singular contrast to the general conduct of Roman magistrates, 
whose administrations were an undeviating course of public robbery 


and private swindling. Once did he approach the stern patriotism of 


Demosthenes. The Philippics everywhere abound with resolution. 
The hand of Antony was on his throat, as Antipater’s was on the 
throat of Demosthenes, but undismayed he threw the shield of his 
cloquence over expiring liberty. But giving him all the credit to 
which he is eminently entitled, we should remember that the boldest 
of his orations were spoken in the absence of Antony, and while the 
senate yet continued to direct the government. We cannot refrain 
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from thinking, that if his enemy had been present, his weakness would 
have tempted him to apostrophise the memory of Cesar, or done 
something to mar the effect of his sublime invectives. Never would 
Demosthenes have done SO; he would intrepidly have vindicated the 
dignity of freedom against him and all his legions. Cicero wrote his 
second Philippic far removed from all danger—Demosthenes spoke 
his crown oration when his life hung on the wink of Antipater ; it 
was the heroic struggle of Athens and freedom against Macedon and 
destiny. No man loves liberty or his country who does not love him. 
Strong with the strength of virtue and honour—borne up by the in- 
herent dignity of his soul—discouraged by the corruption of his 
fellow-citizens, he still fought on the battle of Grecian liberty against 
triumphant oppression. He was never depressed, for he was ever 
conscious of having acted right. He scorned constraint ; for he had 
the greatest of human causes to defend: and though a free circula- 
tion of opinion ceased to exist, for judges and assembly were awed, 
and the expressions of applause in his favour even were dangerous ; 
yet there is not the remotest trace of despondency, no feebleness, no 
wandering, no uncertainty. No, not a symptom. Proudly did he 
do his duty to his country and his fame. It was not so with Cicero ; 
a vein of melancholy runs through his loftiest flights—the image of 
Antony was continually before his eyes. He said with truth, “1 
scorned the swords of Catiline.” The remainder was not so true: 
“ ] will not fear yours.” The denial was peremptory, but the dread 
of the triumvir was in and around him. If we compare their last 
moments, how pitiful does Cicero appear ! 

“ How deplorable,” says Plutarch, “ to see an old man, for want 
of proper resolution, suffering himself to be carried about by his ser- 
vants, endeavouring to hide himself from death, which was a mes- 
senger that nature would soon have sent him, and overtaken not- 
withstanding, and slaughtered by his enemies !” 

It was an outbreak of his old irresolution, which his real contempt 
of death, for he did contemn it, could not vanquish. Demosthenes 
died as he had lived ; he did not hold forth his venerable head to his 
assassins—he knew how to fall with dignity; and if ever suicide were 
justifiable in the eyes of Heaven, Demosthenes was guiltless. 

“ Now,” said he, swallowing the fatal draught, “ you may act the 
part of Creon in the play as soon as you please, and cast out this 
carcass of mine unburied !” 

Cicero had great natural talents, and a most untiring industry, 
which, combined with a singular capacity for information, supplied 
the vast stores of intellectual wealth with which his writings abound. 
His mind was peculiarly adapted to philosophy, much more so than 
to eloquence, great as he was in the latter. He seldom knocks 
powerfully at the heart, but prefers winding his way into it by his 
elegant learning, his beautiful imagination, and the most fascinating 
liveliness of manner. Not that he is deficient in energy and vigour, 
but it is not difficult to perceive that the exercise of them is forced 
on him, and that he preferred stillness to the rough and violent 
swing. His speeches exhibit a brilliant torrent of declamation, 
sparkling with happy metaphors, that occasionally rise to bold 
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images—observation, reflection, and morality ; but we do not see 
that which is the soul of real eloquence, which we admire so much 
in Demosthenes—the resistless strength and overwhelming energy 
of reasoning which nothing can withstand. What has he to oppose 
to the infinite art and magnificent rhetoric of Cicero? Severe and 
simple, he indulges in no glowing tropes, no splendid similes ; ima. 
gination and fancy appear beyond his reach—wit or humour he had 
none—his language was anything but captivating. In what then did 
his power consist? In the fulness of the love for his country—in the 
dignity of his sentiments which sprang from that admiration, and 
which, instead of being cold philosophical deductions, as in Cicero, 
—mere graces and ornaments of style—were the result of active 
principles, which were enwoven with his spirit, and Jay deep in his 
structure. His intense passion and argument—for, notwithstanding 
Lord Brougham’s adverse opinion, he was argumentative—sprang 
from his integrity and truth. He did not, like Cicero, pander to the 
vices of his countrymen—he tells them facts, wholesome but unwel- 
come facts. 

“ When, O men of Athens, will you do what you ought? No 
doubt when something shall happen—when some necessity shall 
exist? Why, in what light do you view your present situation? 
Are you content to go about the market-place, and inquire of each 
other, What news? Is Philip dead? No, by heavens, but he is 
sick! And how does that concern you? For were this Philip to 
die, you would soon raise up to yourselves another Philip, if this be 
your mode of attending to affairs. For he has not elevated himself 
so much by his own power as by your sloth.” 

Cicero would as soon cut out his tongue as speak such stern 
truths ; but the fault is, perhaps, less attributable to his own than 
the Roman character. A bad cause is a poor incentive to eloquence; 
but if Cicero dare not blame, he should not praise. He was for 
ever holding up the cup of eulogy to the lips of his corrupt country- 
men; he never crossed their stubborn complacency with a condem- 
natory word. Not so Demosthenes. If his countrymen were not 
virtuous, the fault was not his, for his sublime eloquence was not 
more directed against their public than their private vices. He was 
a satirist on a splendid scale. In him, purity, freedom, and honour 
were real substances that may be felt and handled. Herein lay his 
superiority over Cicero and all other orators and statesmen that ever 
existed; his greatness was personal—all the circumstances and 
changes that ever took place could not have imparted additional 
grandeur or boldness to his mind. His art is essentially different 
from Cicero's. He confided in himself alone, and squared all things 
to his conception of what was right. Treason surrounded him on 
every side; he was sure of none, and trusted none. His soul was 
set on liberty—to it all other considerations were sacrificed, and in 
its behalf he did not hesitate to assail the profound reverence of the 
Athenians for their oracles. The three simple words—“ The Pytho- 
ness Philippizes "—seem to. us sublime beyond conception ; they 
show the man—the frank, the daring, the truth-telling patriot, who 
attacked the most venerable of ancient institutions, because it under- 
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mined liberty. Would Cicero have done so? From these observa- 
tions we may see why the eloquence of both was so unlike. Cicero's 
brilliancy was all foreign and adventitious, introduced for the pur- 
of display and ornament, rather than naturally springing from 
the subject. His art was wholly at the surface, merely skin deep ; 
the heart had nothing to do with it. He drew only on his imagina- 
tion, and left behind no solid impressions. He delights and dazzles 
us with the singular beauty of his style, and the inexhaustible flu- 
ency and melodious rhythm of his diction. He sometimes engages 
our affections by vivid or touching appeals; but we admire the orator 
more than the cause; the one is thrown into the background, the 
other put forward in bold and prominent relief. Cicero never 
said, or did, or thought of anything but himself. Cicero was Cicero's 
idol; and the result is, that his orations are everywhere disfigured 
by this irremediable vanity. We could pardon a few instances, but 
the incessant repetition fatigues and disgusts. Just as remarkable is 
the extraordinary abstinence of Demosthenes—he is nothing, the 
cause is everything. The foreground is occupied by the freedom of 
his country; to that you are riveted—it meets you everywhere. 
Catiline and his consulship were not oftener on Cicero’s lips, than 
glory and liberty on the lips of Demosthenes. He is never person- 
ally intrusive, and it is only with the greatest reluctance he ventures 
to speak of his services. His modesty was extreme —an attribute of 
genius to which Cicero has little claim. In his great orations he gets 
rid of his own pretensions as rapidly as possible; his administration 
is always delicately and effectively touched. How often would Ci- 
- s archonship be lugged in! How often would he spangle him- 
self 
The well-known passage in Longinus describes the powers of both 
most happily. “ The sublimity of the one consists in his abrupt- 
ness, that of the other in his diffuseness. Our countryman, (Demos- 
thenes,) from the force, the fire, and mighty vehemence, with which 
he bears down all before him, may be compared to a storm or thun- 
derbolt; while Cicero is a lambent flame, which, spreading around, 
feeds upon and consumes everything as it advances, and maintains 
its destructive energy, nourished and supported from time to time 
by the fuel of various kinds with which it is continually supplied in 
its progress.” Cicero's eloquence is like a consular triumph—he is 
himself the most conspicuous figure in the procession, which is 
swollen with the grandeur and riches of conquered provinces. De- 
mosthenes is the terrible sweep of a vast body of cavalry. Ciceros 
oratory was local, fitted only to the audience—in Athens it would 
not be tolerated. Demosthenes was for the whole earth, and at all 
times. In Rome he would be as resistless as he was at Athens; and 
had he lived in our practical days, we imagine Lord Brougham 
would not have it all his own way. With all his lordship’s tact, 
energy, and argument, he would have found more than a rival in the 
old Greek, notwithstanding the accumulated knowledge and expe- 
rience of twenty-two centuries. We agree with Hume, that is 
eloquence would be as convincing in the British senate as It was In 
the popular assemblies. What does Lord Brougham mean by saying 
Nov. 1839.—vou. xxvVi—NO. CII. en 
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that it was not practical? In all the writings of Demosthenes there 
is not a declamatory page or even sentiment. The eloquence of 
reason is a lofty phrase, and a just one, though often misapplied, 
No eloquence worthy the name can be without reason. If it cop. 
sist of cold deductions, unimpassioned sentiments, elaborate periods, 
without fire, harmony, or beauty, that is not the eloquence of De. 
mosthenes, or any other eloquence. It is a frigid and spurious 
rhetoric, which assumes the name of “ practical,” when it has po 
other merit to recommend it. But if practical eloquence consist jp 
appealing to the understanding, not by sophisms and syllogisms, but 
in simply stating facts and urging their adoption or rejection by all 
the resources of art, we do not see, then, why Demosthenes should 
be excluded from his lordship’s charmed circle. If ever man’s elo. 
quence was practical and ratiocinative, that of Demosthenes was 40, 
According to Lord Brougham’s definition, nothing more is necessar 
than a long chain of inductions, a bundle of sorites, in which the first 
term may be predicated of the last ; and here is the essence of mo. 
dern oratory. Close reasoning is, no doubt, a powerful element of 
success, but a little more is necessary. What would it be without 
the power of heaving men’s minds? Reason will find a more ready 
access when the natural stubbornness of man is softened. All the 
subtlety of the ancient schools would strive in vain to unsettle long. 
conceived opinions ; and where prejudice has resisted cold and close 
argumentation, it has yielded to the assaults of a warm and influ. 
encing eloquence. Let an appeal be first made to generosity, or pa- 
triotism, or national glory, and reasoning will then tell with double 
force. Thus Demosthenes conquered. He never trusted to the 
feelings like Cicero, who was always greatest and most admired when 
he produced a sudden and violent impression; for instance, in the 
case of the crucified Roman soldier, or the exordium of the first Ca- 
tiline. In Demosthenes, passion, persuasion, and argument went 
together. Cicero had strong claims to the two first—none at all to 


the last. We admire Cicero and Chatham—we admire and love 
Grattan and Demosthenes. 
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A SCENE IN MALAGA.* 
BY MAJOR HORT, OF THE EIGHTY-FIRST REGIMENT. 


Twere is scarcely an Englishman who, in the present age of steam 
and velocity of travelling, has not deposited himself and portmanteau 
on board one of the many hundred vessels daily leaving the Thames 
for the Mediterranean, and instead of sauntering away his time in 
the libraries of Margate and Ramsgate, listening to the squalling 
voice of some “ infant phenomena,” or “ precocious genius,” and at 
the same time losing his money in raffles to obtain prizes wholly 
devoid of utility, now speeds his way towards Lisbon and Cadiz, and 
frequently extending his voyage to the Rock of Gibraltar, considers 
his wanderings as but half completed without strolling through the 
beautiful Alameda of Malaga, or gazing with admiration and awe at 
the elaborately decorated “ Patios ” of the Alhambra. 

Ten days from London, and frequently a lesser period than a week 
from Falmouth, suffices to carry the adventurer to Gibraltar, includ- 
ing a sufficiency of time allowed on the voyage for enjoying a cur- 
sory glance at Lisbon and Cadiz. So far the veriest cockney within 
sound of Bow bells may journey without hindrance or interruption ; 
the steam-vessels are manned by Englishmen, the passengers from 
home are mostly of the same nation, and until the traveller leaves the 
Rock ina Spanish boat, and ploughs the deep blue waves of the 
Mediterranean, his own language is sufficient to carry him through 
all difficulties, and amply provide for his wants. 

Once, however, with the Straits behind, and rapidly fading in the 
fast-increasing distance, everything assumes a different hue; the 
vessel is much smaller, and consequently far less convenient than the 
English steamers; the accommodation bad, the provido's depart- 
ment capable of considerable improvement, the sallow complexion of 
the passengers disown them as the children of our father-land; and 
the language which on all sides assails the ear of the wanderer 
gives little intimation of the sense of the speaker's conversation ; in 
fact, all and everything around is Spanish ; and if the aspiring tra- 
veller has not made himself in some degree conversant with the 
tongue, or, what is still better, provided himself with a companion 
versed in the ways and customs of the people, it would be far more 
advantageous to himself were he to turn his steps towards his old 
summer-quarters at Margate, rather than boldly dare the dangers of a 
foreign clime. ~ e 

It is not, however, always the stranger who meets with disagree- 
able adventures and mishaps, for very frequently the Spanish “ ea- 
ballero” himself is made to deliver over part of his worldly posses- 
sions, at the risk of being anatomized with a sharp-bladed cuchillo in 
case of refusal. In brief, not many months have passed away since a 


* The circumstances here narrated occurred but a short time since. 
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entleman, who for years had been resident at Gibraltar, and whos 
Eucoledas of the Spanish language was perfect, encountered a meg. 
ing with two natives of Andalusia, and that, moreover, in the very 
heart of a populous city, which was anything but agreeable while jt 
lasted, and had well-nigh proved fatal in its result. 

Malaga was the scene of my friend’s adventure, and bade fair tp 
witness his last ; but finally his better genius prevailed, and he escaped 
from the knives of the assassins. 

Gentle reader, have you ever visited Malaga? If not, a view 
of the town from its beautiful and placid bay will well repay the 
troubles of your journey. There is something about Malaga which, 
to my imagination, has ever appeared more attractive than many 
larger and far more magnificent Spanish towns ; the picturesque 
pearance of the old fort, towering over the many-coloured buildings 
beneath, and the massive walls and still unfinished turrets of the 
cathedral, cannot fail to attract the attention of all travellers. The 
latter edifice is a stupendous pile ; it was commenced by Philip Il, 
and in all probability will be completed —never ; certainly not a 
long as the abuses exist in every department of this misgoverned and 
distracted Spain. 

The interior of the building is, in point of size, truly magnificent; 
and had the plan and intentions of the original projector been carried 
on and executed by his successors, it would have ranked as one of 
the finest cathedrals in the country. 

The time to visit Malaga is in the fruit season’; then it is, more 
particularly than at any other period, that the streets and quays are 
crowded with persons, all engaged in freighting the vessels in the bay 
with the produce of the neighbouring soil. Wines of many descrip 
tions, far too various to enumerate, and boxes upon boxes of the far 
famed raisins, meet you at the turning of every street, while huge 
baskets of figs and enormous packets of lavender wend their way from 
vut the various storehouses of the merchants, and are borne along toone 
common goal, the quay. And then the pleasures of a quiet stroll 
down the broad pathways of the shady Alameda, when the coal 
evening breeze springing up is so gratefully hailed by those who 
have been compelled to undergo the burning heat of the mid-day sm 
—the handsome houses on either side of the well-filled promenade, the 
plashing of the fountains, the sound of the distant guitar, the gay 
apparel of the men, and, above all, the bright eyes of the beautilul 
women—all tend to cast an influence over the senses, which we neve? 
can experience during an evening ramble through the most cele 
brated of any of our country towns. 

It was on such an evening, and after having enjoyed the pleasute 
of gazing on the various animated groups that slowly sauntered bys 
that my friend, warned by the thick shadows of evening fast closing 
around, should have prepared to leave the rapidly thinning walks ; 


lights were beginning to glimmer through the curtained lattices of 


the lofty ventanas, party after party disappeared, and in a 
space nothing remained to break the stillness of the night, save evet 
and anon the gay strains of distant music as it came floating on 
breeze, or the joyous laugh of happy childhood, or the more 
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dious voice of some fair senorita warbling one of the beautiful ballads 
of her native Andalusia. 

Lured by the delightful coolness of the evening, and yielding to 
the influence which was fast gaining the ascendency, my friend was 
insensibly led into a strain of musing, carrying him far back among 
scenes of other a a alas! never, save in imagination, can 
return, to the total extinction of all recollection of the lateness of the 
hour, and also of the darkness which reigned around. What may 
have been the precise nature of the gentleman’s cogitations I cannot 
take upon myself to determine, neither would I boldly assert that he 
had net for some time past been actually asleep; however that may 
be, when he at length roused himself from his recumbent position, 
the lights, which had previously glittered from so many casements, 
were now rapidly withdrawn, all sound of mirth and music had long 
since passed away, and, striking his repeater, he discovered that it 
wanted but a brief period of midnight. 

To walk through the streets of London at that hour would not pre- 
sent the slightest difficulty to the mind, but to wander through the 
narrow alleys and blind passages of a Spanish town, between eleven 
and twelve o'clock, is an affair of a very different complexion. In 
the one case you are actually incommoded by the number of police- 
men who at every lamp scrutinize your features as though they 
expected to see “ housebreaker ” stamped on your forehead ; while in 
the other you are equally liable to inconvenience, but from a very 
different cause, since you might as well expect to meet the whole ot 
the metropolitan force, as anything approaching either in duty or appear- 
ance to a watchman ; in short, no such functionary exists: the prin- 
cipal gentlemen who stroll about at so unreasonable a period being 
confined to those whose inordinate appetite for the property of others 
induces them to sally forth when darkness favours their designs, and 
also affords good opportunity of enjoying a feeling of gratified revenge 
by poniarding an intimate acquaintance, who may chance to possess 
the unenviable notoriety of enjoying a greater portion of some lady's 
favour than had fallen to the lot of another. Neither of these cha- 
racters were precisely those whom my friend felt desirous of encoun- 
tering; yet, having reached Malaga but on the previous day, he 
deemed it more than improbable that in so short a time he could have 
given cause for the most passionate to entertain a feeling of jealousy 
against so inoffensive a person as himself; and as regarded his pro- 
perty, he felt perfectly at ease on that score, conscious that a few 

were the extent of the sum which at that moment he carried 
about him. Unhesitatingly, therefore, did the meditative gentleman 
pursue his homeward way, which abode, we must premise, was situated 
n@ street leading to the quay, to reach which it was absolutely 
necessary to pass the mansion of the English consul, an excellent 
house in itself, but surrounded by many and various dismal-looking 
entrances, leading whereto it might be difficult to assert. It was 
now about twelve o'clock ; the wind, which before had merely added 
its refreshing coolness to the atmosphere, was rapidly rising, sweep- 
ing in its way long and thick eddies of dust round the man angles of 
the streets. The night had become extremely dark, an the very 
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few Janterns—which by-the-bye were erected by the English mer. 
chants—scarcely sufficed to point the road. 

My friend had just reached the house of her Britannic Majesty 
consul, when a strong gust of wind, bearing in its vortex a mass of 
dust and rubbish, induced him suddenly to wheel round rather tha 
encounter the nuisance. With his face thus standing until the unwel. 
come assailant had swept by, our benighted wanderer fancied he 
perceived the figures of two men in the distance, who to all ap. 
pearance were stationary as himself, and possibly from a simile 
motive. 

Now, the visible proof of two persons walking in the public thorough. 
fare of a large city would not, during daylight, excite any feeling of 
astonishment; but at the hour when my friend discovered their pre: 
sence, the knowledge of the fact was the reverse of agreeable. 
Should they have any design upon him, what chance had he against 
two persons, who, in all probability were well armed, whilst he had 
not so much as a walking-stick wherewith to defend himself in case 
of emergency? Yet, after all, was it not possible that they were 
harmless individuals wending their way home, and probably inas 
great awe of him as he possibly could have been of them? 

Thus soliloquizing, the gentleman turned towards his dwelling, and 
recommenced his walk, yet not fully satisfied with the appearance a 
the individuals he had discovered. My friend, every now and then, 
turned his head to ascertain if he was followed; when, to his exces 
sive annoyance, he perceived that, whether he proceeded fast or slow, 
the figures maintained the same distance from him as when first he 
observed their presence. To prove the fact more fully, my friend 
stopped suddenly in the street—so did the others; and when, deter 
mined to ascertain whether they were purposely dodging his steps, 
he walked towards them, the figures steadily retreated as he at- 
vanced. 

His feelings now partook of a sensation somewhat allied to alarm; 
and having by this time again reached the consul’s door, it occurred 
to him that, as a prudential measure, it might not be altogether u- 
advisable to whe and obtain some weapon wherewith to defend 
himself, if attacked. With this view he entered the lofty archway 
the building, and had already raised his hand to demand admittance, 
when the natural aversion which a man has to being suspected @ 
timidity, induced him to pause ere he summoned any of the inmates 
to his aid; besides which, the very act of the figures retiring, as if 
alarmed at his having turned back, was strong presumptive evi 
of an anxiety, on their part, to avoid him as pertinaciously as he ¥# 
desirous of getting rid of them. Moreover, should it afte 
appear that the objectionable persons were actually acquaintances 
his own, the story of having called up the consul in the middle of the 
night to afford him protection would undoubtedly be publi 
throughout Malaga, as a most extremely pleasant story to relate, 
and a pretty strong instance of the weakness of his nerves. , 

Cogitating to this effect, he released the knocker from his grasps 
and was about to leave his sanctuary, which was completely h 
in shade, when his departure was arrested by hearing the s0 
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approachin footsteps, and in a few seconds the very persons he so 
much dreaded passed him by. The cautious manner in which they 


showed the little confidence oye placed in the safety of 
the streets, and for the instant during which they stood under the 
solitary lamp, which is intended to illumine the open space, our ad- 
venturer was enabled to remark their contour and their dress. By 
the latter, they were evidently peasants of Andalusia; and by the 
former—if honest men—certainly under small obligation to nature 
for having inscribed “ rogue ” most legibly on the countenances of 
both; one, the least repulsive-looking of the two, was a man upwards 
of six feet in height, while his companion was extremely short, and 
gifted with as villanous a visage as could be invented for the direst 
imp in a Christmas pantomime. ‘ 

Spanish “ladron,” or robber, however, is not precisely the 
style of gentlemen which romantic young ladies are apt to image to 
themselves, neither is that most respectable member of the com- 
munity correctly represented by those intellectual individuals on our 
stage, who stalk forth with well-rouged faces and black moustaches, 
having their backs and shoulders protected with an exuberance of 
curls, as was the fashion in the days of Charles II., while on the 
summit of their heads what is technically termed a large Spanish hat 
figures to considerable advantage, ornamented with a long drooping 
feather, descending half way to the ground. So far from such an 
appearance approaching to the costume of the present day, the two 
worthies who, on the occasion related, stealthily took their way past the 
consul’s door, were habited in the high steeple-crowned hat peculiar 
to the province, and not unlike the sombre beavers commonly worn 
in the time of Cromwell, saving that, instead of the enormous brim, a 
peculiarly-fashioned and very small upturned ridge was substituted ; 
the remaining part of the dress of the before-mentioned persons was 
picturesque enough, if viewed when beautifully delineated on paper, 
but when seen in its native squalidness was dirty and unprepossessing 
in the extreme. 

Be it remarked, however, that round the body each wore the thick 
coarse red sash wherein it is the custom of the country to carry 
money, cigars, or whatever necessaries may be required, not except- 
ing the never-failing accompaniment of the Spaniard, his constant 
companion—the knife. 

Truly glad was the benighted gentleman on beholding the departure 
of such undesirable companions, and as they appeared steadily to 
bend their course in the way which it was his object to traverse, he 

ed a few minutes well spent in his present retreat, confident 
that each moment so expended would increase the distance between 
the strangers and himself. ‘Thus determined, my friend lingered on, 
until conjecturing that the obnoxious persons must have long since 
away, he noiselessly vacated the shady archway wherein he 
esconced himself, and fearlessly and with speed passed onwards 
towards his home. ' 

Having been thus detained considerably longer than his accustomed 

ur in the streets, our adventurer found the increasing coldness of 
the air, and a naturally good appetite, gradually becoming sharper ; 
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and,as the anticipations of rest and refreshment which awaited him 
at his domicile passed through his mind, he gradually increased his 
until but the lapse of a few moments more were sufficient to 
mn him to his door. But such a consummation was not readily to 
be achieved, for when within fifty paces of his dwelling, and grasping 
the latch key in his hand to prevent any unnecessary delay at the 
tal, our unhappy pedestrian found himself, as if by magic, encircled 
y a pair of athletic arms, while at the same moment a sharp knife 
was passed loosely across his throat, with the voluntary promise that 
the utterance of one syllable would most indelibly increase the pres. 
sure of the blade, 

So sudden and effectual was the attack, that even had our acquaint. 
ance been prepared, it would have been impossible to ward off the 
discourteous embrace ; and when by close scrutiny he recognised the 
faces of the wanderers, and by the smarting of the divided skin co. 
vering his windpipe was enabled to judge pretty correctly as to their 
intentions, the unhappy prisoner gave himself up for lost, though 
determined, as far as in his power lay, to struggle to the utmost for 
liberty and life. 

Acting on this principle, he commenced an expostulation in far from 
moderate terms, but the effect of his harangue proved diametrically 
opposite to that expected ; for, finding their prisoner bent on exclama- 
tion, the smaller ruffian of the two thrust his hand into his sash, and 
pulling forth an enormous circular cork, such as is used to stop up 
the apertures of large oil-casks, drove it into the mouth of the sufferer 
by main force with the hilt of his knife. 

The agony resulting from this operation must have been intense, 
for the mouth, though stretched to its utmost limits, was incapable of 
holding so huge a substance ; the horrid consequence was, that the 
sides of his face were actually torn by the brutality of the wretch, 
and while hardly able to breathe, the blood flowed so copiously from 
the wounded cheeks of their victim as to place him in momentary 
dread of suffocation. 

Then commenced a systematic pillage ; and so bitterly enraged was 
the lesser robber at the insufficiency of the booty, notwithstanding 
that the gold repeater fell a sacrifice to their rapacity, that, uttering 
a horrid imprecation, he again unclasped his knife, rushed upon his 
prisoner, and had it not been for the interference of his accomplice, 
the unfortunate object in their power never would have seen the sua 
of another day. As it fortunately chanced, the latter of the two 
bravos most strenuously objected to further force being used, adding, 
that although their spoil had proved far less valuable than they had 
anticipated, yet it was worse than frivolous to add murder to robbery, 
since no benefit could thereby arise to them; but, on the contrary, 
the perpetration of the act might, and most probably would, lead to 
certain detection, and consequent strangulation for their reward. 

Thus apostrophised, the greater ruffian of the two, albeit by far the 
smaller man, reluctantly and with much abuse returned his knife to 
the sheath ; but naturally savage, and worked up to a pitch of fiend- 
like brutality, he thrust his bony knuckles within the neckcloth of his 
victim, and twisting the handkerchief with his utmost strength, 0 
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most indisputably have placed my acquaintance beyond all necessity 
of rescue, had not the latter sinner again stepped forward and pre- 
served his life. 

Let any one, whose good fortune hitherto has protected him from 
such a fate, picture to himself what the feelings of the wretched man 
must have been. At that hour of the night it was impossible to 
expect aid from any quarter, and left in the grasp of two determined 
villains disappointed of a rich booty, one of whom had twice attempted 
his life, what could he expect from such hands but death, and in all 

ility a death of the most appalling description ? 

In a short time his person was again subjected to a rigid examina- 
tion, which proving as fruitless as before, the comrades withdrew to a 
short distance from their prisoner, having previously warned him not 
to stir on peril of his life. 

The dreadful gag which had been forced within his mouth occa- 
sioned intolerable anguish; his neck yet smarted from the effect of 
the divided skin, and the murderous grasp of the robber felt fresh 

n his throat, his arms were pinioned behind, and as his persecutors 
stood but a few paces away in deep and earnest consultation, the im- 
practicability of accomplishing his escape by flight was too great, and 
the certainty of death, if overtaken, too undoubted, to induce him 
to dare the risk. Presently a sound as of a distant footstep fell on 
his ear, and eagerly the poor wretch listened in the faint hope that 
deliverance was at hand. Neither was the noise unheeded by his cap- 
tors; for, bending to the ground, they endeavoured to ascertain the 
direction from whence the unwelcome arrival might approach. 
Steadily, and at measured intervals, the steps drew nigh, and at the 
same moment the clang of a sabre trailing on the ground proclaimed 
the owner of the weapon to be armed. 

“ Demonio!” suddenly muttered the smaller ruffian, as rising from 
his recumbent posture he made a thrust with his knife at the unarmed 
prisoner, which, fortunately glancing by a button of his coat, saved 
him from further danger than the infliction of a slight wound only on 
the breast. 

At that moment the other robber, seizing their prize by the arm 
with considerable violence, thrust him before them towards one of the 
many dark passages abounding on the spot, and where the bright 
influence of the sun even at mid-day could scarcely lend a straggling 
beam to illumine the almost pitchy darkness. ‘lo what exit coald 
so dismal a place lead? Was it possible that an outlet beyond what 
the eye could scan, might place the adventurous explorers on the broad 
quay ? or was it merely the entrance to one of those dreary and ill- 
Ventilated vaults, pointing to the accumulated stores of some affluent 
merchant stowed below ? Of what extent the passage might have been, 
the captive had not the means of ascertaining; for, on proceeding 
about a dozen paces in the gloom, the ruffians stopped, and having 
placed my friend between them, and posted his back against the wall, 
each drew his abominable knife, and holding one of the instruments at 
his throat and the other at his breast, they enjoined the deepest 
silence. 

Luuder and louder grew the echoes of the stranger's footsteps as he 
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sauntered slowly up the street; but having reached the entrance to 
the dark passage where the victim and his gaolers stood secreted, the 
new-comer made a short pause, and having drawn his sword, a very 
common and necessary precaution in similar situations, he entered 
the very passage where the robbers and their charge lay perdu. 

Although the figures of the party that first entered, owing to the 
extreme darkness, were invisible to the stranger, yet as he advanced, 
and necessarily closed up the aperture of the entrance, the outline of 
his form might well be traced against the uncertain lights without; 
and as he paced onwards, his sword extended at arm’s length, it may 
be readily surmised what were the feelings of the captive at finding 
aid so near, that the stranger passing onward almost brushed the 
victim with his cloak, and yet so utterly impossible was it for the 
prisoner to claim the assistance placed as it were within his grasp, 
that his heart sank within him, as, undiscovered by the intruder, the 
sound of his departure was momentarily lessened in the distance. 

That the passage in which they stood possessed another outlet ex- 
clusive of that by which it had been entered by them did not now 
admit of question; but to attempt escape by flight was even more 
impracticable in that dismal vault than might have been the case, had 
he subjected himself to the trial in the open street. 

The dreadful gag, and many though not dangerous wounds which 
the prisoner had received, caused him excessive pain, and the agony 
of mind necessarily attendant on such an awful situation proved 
nearly beyond what nature could sustain. 

It was now full two hours since his capture, and during the whole 
of that long and awful period he had existed in expectation of suf- 
fering an immediate me cruel death; and as the last echoes of the 
stranger's footfalls died away in the distance, and the brigands’ breath- 
ing more freely gave indication that they considered their danger 
past, my unhappy friend, firmly conceiving that his last hour had 
arrived, mentally offered up his prayers for aid to that Being whose 
power he was confident could preserve his life, and confound the 
machinations of his enemies even in an instant. 

Once again the smaller savage approached his fast-sinking victim, 
and, with a most diabolical exclamation, would unquestionably have 
sheathed his knife in the prisoner's breast, when at that most critical 
moment a noise of a person entering by the way the other had de- 
parted, stopped him ere his bloody purpose could be accomplished. 

The vile intention of the wretch being thus frustrated, the two 
ruffians, not caring to take a second chance of detection, skulked 
stealthily towards the entrance of the passage, and treading noise- 
lessly on the pavement without, crept into the silent street, and were 
seen no more. 

Steadily the person approached, whose providential coming had in 
all probability saved my friend's life ; yet, as it was fully as objec- 
tionable to be put to death in mistake by a stranger as purposely by 
the robbers, he judged it the wiser plan to remain passive until the 
man had passed, when, dreading the reappearance of his persecutors, 
he fled as rapidly as his declining strength would permit towards the 
place where he well knew some egress must be found; nor was he 
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mistaken, for hardly had he traversed twenty yards when a sudden 
rush of fresh air convinced him that the portal was at hand, and in a 
few seconds he emerged from the lonesome avenue upon the quay, 
and within a few doors of the mansion where he dwelt. 

Weeks had passed into months ere the evil consequences of the 
harsh treatment he had received were obliterated from his person ; 
and though promises of reward were liberally offered for the detection 
of the parties implicated in the foul and cowardly attack, not a clue 
towards discovering the perpetrators could be gained; all remained 
a mystery, in as far as any disclosure was effected relative to the 
delinquents, and as time wore on, the sufferer allowed the affair to 

s from his mind, and the transaction, when by accident it was re- 
called to his memory, bore relation but as an adventure which oc- 
curred in the distant days of auld lang syne. 

Time, with the usual rapidity of pace, rolled onward on his course, 
and the evening of a beautiful summer-day saw the hero of my tale 
landing from a well-appointed yacht, in which he had accompanied 
some friends to point out the beauties of Malaga. 

“Buenas dias, caballeros,” uttered some half-dozen and half-ap- 
parelled ragamuttins to the party on stepping ashore; and, exactly 
similar to the good old custom in England, each of the polite wel- 
comers proceeded to appropriate to himself certain particles of the 
baggage for the nominal purpose of conveying the articles to the do- 
micile of the right owner, or, failing to discover his abode, appro- 
priating the property to themselves. 

“I know your face to a certainty,” exclaimed our friend of mid- 
night suffering, to a long bony fellow, who, among the others, was 
laying his hands on any article he could seize. “Surely I've seen 
you before now ?” 

“ No, senor, no es possibile,” calmly replied the lathy mendicant ; but 
my friend could not be mistaken in the man, for it was he who, 
although ruffian as he proved himself on the night of the adventure, 
more than twice preserved his life from the dagger of his companion. 
Under those circumstances, would it have been just to have seized 
him on suspicion of the crime? and even had he ventured so far, 
what proof had he of the man’s identity, saving his own bare word ? 
None; so passing onward without further comment on the matter, he 
joined the party to which he was attached, and his first and most 
energetic recommendation which he uttered to each individual was 
—carefully to avoid dozing on the Alameda until midnight. 
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ITALY. 


BY AN EXILF. 


FIRST PERIOD. MIDDLE AGES. 


An historical ethnograpbical view of the modern Italian races. 


Fall of the Roman Empire—The Lombards—The Carlovingian Dynasty—The 
German Emperors—The Lombard League—The Maritime Towns—The Two 
Sicilies-The Popes—Characteristic differences of the Italians in different pro. 
vinces. 


Tue history of Rome and the history of modern Italy are no more 
related to each other than,a tragedy is to an afterpiece. Not only the 
nations and their language, not only manners and morals, laws and 
gods, have given place to others; not only the monuments of men 

ave been swept from ‘the face of the land; but the land itself, its 
general aspect, and its very climate, are changed. 

The fall of the Roman empire under the invasion of the northern 
nations was, for Italy not less than the rest of the world, an event 
as desirable as it was inevitable. Rome and Roman Italy had ceased 
to live long before any foreign nation even ventured across the Alps. 
It was a superannuated body, which, in the last struggle against im- 
minent dissolution, by an animal instinct summoned ll its vital 
principles to the heart, only to witness the fate of its members, and 
prepare for its own. Rome, as is related of a few fortunate pirates and 
robbers, after escaping all dangers of a life of struggle and violence, 
ended by inanition, and died of old age. 

The barbaric invasion had then the effect of an inundation of the 
Nile. It found a land exhausted with its own efforts, burning and 
withering under the rays of the same tropical sun which had called 
into action its productive virtues, and languishing into a slow decay, 
from which no reaction could ever redeem it. Then, from the bosom 
of unexplored mountains, prepared in the silence of untrodden re- 
gions, the flood roared from above—the overwhelming element 
washed away the last pale remnants of a faded vegetation; but 
the seasons had their own course. Gardens and fields smiled again 
on those desolate marshes, palms and cedars again waved their crest 
to the skies in all the pride of youth, as if singing the praises of the 
Creator, and attesting that man alone perishes, and his works—but 
Nature is eternal. 

The slow process of depopulation, by which the corruption of the 
capital had wasted the fairest provinces, was hurried for the worst 
by the ruthless rage of the conquerors. What still remained cultivated 
and inhabited was trampled under the hoofs of the horses of Alaric. 
They came: they enjoyed all the voluptuousness of destruction, but 
they and their myriads vanished among the ruins of the country, 
like a river lost among the sands which it heaps up at its mouth. 

Until the age of Odoacer and Theodoric, there was nothing but 
ravage and ruin, But by this time the advantage of a superior cul- 
ture, and the influence of a purer religion, had softened the iron 
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hearts of the North, and, under the auspices of these two monarchs, 
the first stone was laid of the new social edifice. 

But the fates of Italy were not fulfilled. That last citadel of the 
ancient empire could not be taken before the ditches were filled up 
and the entrenchments paved with the bodies of the brave, who de- 
yoted themselves for their followers. The reign of Theodoric stands 
alone, in those ages of darkness, like a beautiful star in a retired 
spot of the heavens ; but his successors, harassed by civil discords, 
and engaged in long struggles against the Greeks of Belisarius and 
Narses, lay finally at the mercy of a new enemy, who, invited as a 
mediator in the contest between Greeks and Goths, ended by possess- 
ing himself, without resistance, of the prize. 

The crowning of Alboin, king of the Lombards, in Italy, about 
the year 568, must be considered as the epoch of the great 
crisis which divided ancient from modern Italy. Here we lose the 
traces of the old religion and language: since then Rome, and all 
the charm of her name, belong to the past. The Lombards were in 
Italy what the Saxons were in England. They were considered as 
the bravest, the freest, as well as the most barbarous of all! barbaric 
races. Their ranks had been‘thinned in their long struggles on the other 
side of the Alps, but they were followed by innumerable allies and 
subjects; and the conquest of Italy having not cost them a drop of 
blood, the whole host settled on the land, rather as new tenants than 
onquenre They carried along with them their wives and families— 
all they held dear in life. They left nothing behind them to regret. 
Long since a tribe of wanderers, they cherished their adopted home 
with that fatal enthusiasm with which fair Italy is but too apt to in- 
spire all foreigners. ‘They shared the land with the conquered, or 
rather they seized upon the lands the conquered had abandoned. 
They adopted the religion of Italy—Italy adopted their morals ; laws 
and language were mixed, and the opposite elements were cemented 
by a long and comparatively peaceful contact of nearly two centu- 
ries. The scattered remains of the Vandals and Goths of the pre- 
vious invasions were easily adopted as sons by the conquering tribe 
by right of consanguinity, and the Latin nation, already reduced to 
atoms, was either dispersed or assimilated. : 

_ But the Lombards did not subdue the whole country. The mari- 
time cities of the Adriatic and of the Mediterranean, garrisoned by 
the Eastern emperors, and defended by the hunted down Latins, 
who came to them for a refuge, offered a long and ‘not unsuccessful 
resistance. But Rome, which, though nominally acknowledging the 
sovereignty of the Caesars of Constantinople, already, in fact, obeyed 
the influence of the pontiffs, proved a more insurmountable obstacle 
to the Lombard ambition. The Franks, always restless tarhy 
during the whole period of the Lombard dominion, now i by 
oe po ' s, marched twice to their a and = me oe: them 
rom all fear, by putting an end to the dynasty in.’ | 

But this last mt ~ = had not the same effects which the pre- 
ceding inroads had upon the country. Charlemagne led “an army 
with him, not a nation, He found a settled and @ flourishing ‘state, 
which he had no wish, or no interest, to disturb. The Lombard dukes 
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had long since, by their feudal rivalries, been disposed to detection, 
The cause of the crown was no longer their cause. They favoured g 
conquest that was to sanction that independence which they had, jn 
fact, already usurped. The whole nation laid down their arms, either 
through treason or surprise. ‘Those who could fight would not, those 
who would could not. The French king, having opened an unknown 
road across the Alps, arrived in the heart of the kingdom without 
unsheathing his sword. Having thus reassured the pope, threatened 
by the Lombards, and settled in haste his new conquest, he led his 
host to the accomplishment of his most christian vow of baptizing the 
Saxons in blood, and left the national body of the Lombards safe and 
untouched, with nothing changed but the royal dynasty. 

The subjection of Italy to Charlemagne and his successors was 
little more than a nominal vassalage. ‘The Lombard dukes and mar- 
quises, already absolute masters of their own estates under their na- 
tional dynasty, increased their powers without limit under the French 
dominion, whose conquest they boasted to have favoured by their 
ignominious desertion. Some of them, such as the dukes of Bene- 
vento, were never definitively subdued by the conqueror himself; but 
no sooner had his vast empire fallen into the hands of his degenerate 
descendants, than the independence of the Italian lords became more 
and more unquestionable, and the princes of the house of France, in- 
vited and expelled by turns by the factions of their unruly vassals, 
were forced to abdicate their precarious dignity. The sceptre of Italy, 
thus fallen from their hands, successively passed from one to another 
of the Italian dukes, until, exhausted by their national feuds, and 
harassed by the Hungarians in the north and the Saracens in the 
south, they were compelled to resign their claims into the hands of 
the German, Otho the Great, who by his virtues and firmness restored 
peace to the best ee of the Peninsula. (a. v. 961.) 

From Otho and the princes of his family, but much more from 
their successors of the houses of Franconia and Swabia, date those 
long and envenomed quarrels between papal arrogance and imperial 
ambition, which shook the social order in Germany and Italy to its 
very foundation. We are now approaching the great crisis, during 
which the long faults and misdeeds of the rulers opened the eyes of 
the astonished multitude, and awoke them from their torpor. Till 
now the Italians had been silent and passive, but not blind spectators 
of amazing scenes. They had seen, during the Carlovingian dominion, 
emperors and monarchs, whose persons they were used to deem sacred 
and inviolable, deposed, imprisoned, and put to death by their re- 
bellious vassals. They had seen, during the German dynasty, the 
descendant of the Cesars kneeling to the successor of St. Peter, and 
the haughty priest trampling under his foot the head of the anointed of 
the . They had seen two and more popes atone time styling all their 
rivals false prophets and antichrists, and, at the end of the contest the 
conqueror received as the chosen of God. Nothing was any longer 
sacred in the eyes of the people ; they knew no power but from the 
evils it inflicted—they acknowledged no law but the right of the 


stronger, and it was not long before they perceived that they them- 
selves were the stronger. 
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The frequent inroads of so many different armies had placed the 
whole country in a state of continual alarm. The feudal lords, 
secure in their eyries reared in the fastnesses of the Alps and Apen- 
nines in hours of danger, left the plain utterly unprotected. In pro- 

of time the cities, abandoned to themselves, claimed the right to 
provide for their own safety by raising their walls which lay pros- 
trate ever since they had been levelled to the ground by the barbaric 
invasions. ‘The youth of the cities were bred up to the use of arms, 
and this practice inspired them with a boldness springing from a 
consciousness of their own strength. Respected from without, the 
cities became reluctant to all submission within. In proportion as 
they rose in wealth and prosperity, they became warmly and ob- 
stinately attached to those municipal privileges and immunities which 
since the age of Otho I. were granted to all the imperial cities. 
Their feudal lords, whom the policy of the German emperors had 
always conspired to weaken by division, were obliged to give way 
to their mutinous subjects, and retired to their manors, where they 
were soon in their turn to receive laws from the cities. Thus that 
feudal system which, though imperfectly, was first introduced into 
Italy by the Lombard kings, and proved fatal to its institutors, im- 
proved and enlarged by the successors of Charlemagne, ended by 
snatching the sceptre from their hands; but the contagious spirit of 
insubordination, of which that system had set the first example, turned 
against the system itself; and democracy rose against feudalism with 
that same success with which feudalism had overthrown monarchy. 
This was a slow and indefinite work, the different periods and pro- 
gress of which it would not be easy to trace. It was not a conspiracy, 
and not an insurrection ; it was the fruit of sad experience, a long 
school of disasters and sufferings ; it was a general tendency to asso- 
ciation and brotherhood, an imperceptible but uninterrupted series of 
concessions and encroachments, a gentle spirit of resistance, at first 
faint and passive, but which was to end by carrying everything before 
it. It was one of the many wonders which Providence matures 
» a its shade of mystery, and commits to the slow magistery of 
ime. 

As early as the beginning of the eleventh century, the pare 
especially in Lombardy, acknowledged no rule. Only their fondest 
reminiscences of the past still bound them to the name of the Roman 
empire, to which they referred all their hopes for the unity and great- 
hess of their country. The imperial crown, revived after long 
oblivion to be laid on the brows of French, and more lately of Ger- 
man monarchs, still preserved all the prestiges that the earliest asso- 
clations of the national glories had attached to it. But the repeated 
usurpations of feudalism, a succession of stormy elections in Germany, 

nd the long contests between the altar and throne in Italy, had long 
since undermined the foundations of the imperial power in the same 
measure as it had stripped the imperial — of all its splendour 
and dignity. That last shade of power and dignity Italy would never 

¥e attempted to shake off, but for the ambition of a man who, by 
calling the rights of the people into question, was to give those rights 
4 sacred, indisputable sanction. 
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Frederick Barbarossa, a young emperor distinguished by eminent 
political talents, not less than by chivalrous valour, and by a generous 
and steady temper, having succeeded in captivating all Spirits in 
Germany, beheld with an indignant look the free air of the eman. 
cipated townships of Italy. 

Seconded by a rare occurrence, by the unanimous efforts of Ger- 
many, he recrossed the Alps to recal the rebels to their allegiance, 
There was a long and calamitous struggle. The flower of the Ger. 
man youth were called to find their tomb on the Lombard plain. The 
most flourishing cities of Italy were burned and rased to the ground. 
But the hand of the Lord of hosts was with the champions of liberty. 
The scourges of God conspired to thin the ranks of the invaders, 
The Roman pontiffs, for once the friends and allies of the country, 
made the national contest the cause of heaven. Prodigies of more 
than Roman heroism were performed before the walls of Cremona, 
Tortona, and Milan. Finally, hardened by long trials, and glowing 
with the fire of patriotism, the bare breasts of undisciplined burghers 
stood all the shock of the heavy chivalry and of the scythed chariots 
of Frederick—the proud host was routed and scattered, and its leader 
learnt, for the first time, the “ bitter steps of flight.” 

The contest of the Lombard league was among those few in which 
right and wrong were not, as usual, indiscriminately blended. The 
battle of Legnano was one of those combats which all humanity 
applaud—for which, as for Morat and Morgarten, we are prompted to 
thank and praise Providence that men were taught to unravel the iron 
from the bowels of the earth to plunge it into each other's bosoms— 
one of those few fields in which human blood fell sacred and holy, like 
Christ's own blessed blood, which was also shed for the universal 
emancipation of mankind. The peace of Constance, signed in 1183, and 
guarranteeing the independent rights of the Italian cities, thus ended 
a contest that had continued nearly thirty years—the first and noblest 
struggle in modern Europe between liberty and despotism. The 
peace of Constance closed the middle ages for Italy, and gave her for 
a long time the lead among the civilised nations. The emancipation 
of the Helvetian and Hanseatic league followed at a later period, nor 

were they of so general and so great importance, nor was the resist- 
ance so long and so sublime, nor was independence bought at so high 
a price. Six armies successively drawn from the most warlike nation 
of Europe, led by an emperor than whom there never was one wiser 
or mightier from Otho I. to Charles V., failed in subduing the undis- 
ciplined militia of unorganised towns, a great number of which sided 
by the imperial wtine wo gg 

But even before the largest and most compact part of the nation 
had arrived at such a happy result, the maritime cities had prec 
the inland towns in assuring their own independence. The sea-ports, 
secure in their impregnable situation, remained under the protection 
of the Greek emperors, and had in many instances sheltered the last 
relics of the Latin population from the rage of the barbaric invasions. 

The Caesars of Constantinople, however, generally a wicked 
feeble race, were obliged, for self-defence, to withdraw, from what they 
called their province of Italy, the protecting garrisons to the centre 
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of the émpire, and the Italian towns, left to their own resources, 
obtained or usurped the right of raising armies and fleets; and in pro- 
portion as they began to suffice, they also felt that they belonged to 
themselves. In process of time religious persecutions excited among 
the Italians hatred against a power which had hitherto been borne 
with contempt, and every bond to Constantinople was broken. 

First to spring into her young and vigorous existence was the queen 
of the Adriatic, Venice. This glorious and unfortunate republic, 
whose origin is coeval with the first calamities of Rome, founded by a 
few illustrious exiles of the neighbouring shores, from the times of the 
first inroads of Alaric and Attila, received into its walls the victims of 
all the successive disasters. Arising, as it were, from the ashes of 
ancient Italy, Venice was destined to be the first lustre of modern 
Italy. Her efforts, however, were early turned towards her native 
element, and for a long time she preserved herself neutral and stranger 
to the incessant convulsions of the mainland. 

On the other side, Pisa and Genoa, from the beginning of the 
eleventh century, free and independent states, dtveaity appear man- 
fully struggling against the Saracens of Sicily and Spain, subduing 
Sardinia and Corsica, and rivalling Venice in her eastern emprises. 
The origin of these three republics, as indeed of all the free states of 
the middle ages in Italy, is buried amid the darkness of ages; the 
fame of their victories is but imperfectly preserved in their annals, 
and the very names of many of the heroes that led them to their 
daring achievements are utterly lost to posterity. 

Far different were the destinies of the south. The southern towns 
of Magna Grecia, and Sicily, from immemorial time settled by 
Greek colonies, clung with more fondness to the eastern empire, and 
their nominal allegiance to the throne of Constantinople was never 
entirely shaken off, though they enjoyed long since an almost uncon- 
trolled independence. 

_ But, as early as the first period of the Carlovingian dynasty, the 
Saracens of Africa, who longed for an opportunity to rept their 
ravages on the plains of green Italy, led by Euphemio di N opie 
landed in Sicily, and inflicted upon that fairest of islands a havoc am 

slaughter from which it never recovered. By this work of destruction 
the Africans having secured their conquest, they turned their arms to 
Sardinia and Corsica, and granted no truce to the adjacent shores of 
the mainland. 

It was among the hostilities between these new barbarians, the 
Lombards of Benevento and Salerno and their Grecian rulers, that 
the cities of Naples, Amalfi, and Gaeta, set up their independent 
standards, and, secure in the strength of their walls and the skill pf 
their vessels, they bore a long struggle, gallantly riding from one end 
to the other of the Mediterranean, free as the waves which they fur- 
rowed, and the winds which waved their standards. 

But towards the end of the tenth century a new people, or rather 
a handful of pious Norman adventurers, settling at first merely as 
Private knights and auxiliaries, by a’ rare valour and a more rare 
policy, ended by subduing the last remains of the ancient Lombard 
principalities of Benevento, Salerno, and Capua, as well as the Greeks 
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and Saracens; and the free cities themselves, who had invoked their 
protection, were forced to acknowledge their sway. 

Thus, in less than half a century, and about half a century before 
the peace of Constance assured for the north of Italy the free enjoy. 
ment of democratic institutions, the monarchical and feudal system 
was founded in the south by the Normans—a basis of that edifice 
which has lasted until our days—the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, 

The efforts of the Lombard league, crowned by the peace of Con. 
stance, secured for all Italy the uninterrupted enjoyment of her inde. 
pendence. The contest was not essentially renewed till early in the 
following century by Frederic II., grandson of Barbarossa, and heir to 
the most eminent qualities of his predecessor. This young monarch,who 
united to the imperial dignity the crown of the Two Sicilies, devolving 
upon the house of Swabia after the extinction of the Norman line, 
was early engaged in envenomed feuds against the holy see and the 
free states of northern Italy, which papal intrigues had enlisted in its 
cause. Divided as they were by their ancient factions of Guelphs 
and Ghibelines, the last of whom stood by the emperor, the Lombard 
league still proved too formidable an adversary for the imperial might. 
Harassed by the inveterate hatred of the popes, deserted by his 
barons and allies, disheartened by the rebellions of his children, not- 
withstanding some signal victories, Frederic, routed by the Guelphs at 
Parma, and his son being taken prisoner at Bologna, was forced to 
give up the contest, and died overcome by his disasters. (a.D. 1250.) 
His sons, Conrad and Manfred, heirs to the throne of Naples and 
Sicily, but not to the imperial crown, were successively overthrown 
by the popes, and with them the Ghibeline faction and the imperial 
influence lost for a long while their ascendency. 

During the wars against the second Frederic, the cities of Tuscany, 
and those of the duchy of Spoleto and the Marches of Ancona, either 
joined the common league of the Lombards, or formed new alliances 
between themselves; but, through the artful insinuations of the popes, 
the last were induced to place themselves under the immediate pa 
tronage of the holy see, and the first declared themselves, and were 
for a long time the best champions of the Guelph party, and of the 
rights of the church. Still, whilst nations trembled, and monarchs 
cowered before the thunders of the Vatican ;—notwithstanding the real 
or supposed donations of Constantine, Pepin, and Charlemagne, and 
the more substantial bequest of the Countess Matilda,—notwithstand- 
ing the talents and boundless ambition of Gregory VII. and the popu- 
larity of Alexander III, it was only by gradual usurpations that the 
popes dared to extend their influence over the neighbouring states, 
and their power was still far from being thoroughly established even 
in Rome. This city, which had hitherto nominally acknowledged the 
sway, first of the eastern, afterwards of the French and German 
empire, had, in fact, either been ruled by papal theocracy, or, breaking 
into endless rebellions and feuds, had been plunged for whole ages 
into a state of absolute anarchy. The papal power seemed to be 
more systematically settled in Rome by Innocent III. in the days of 
Frederic IL. ; but it was for more than three centuries warmly dis 
puted, and more than once entirely shaken off; so difficult a task tt 
was then to teach the Italians the arts of servitude. 
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From the epoch of the crowning of Alboin we have dated the first 
setting in of the middle ages in Italy. From the peace of Constance 
we enter into the age of Italian liberties. All the events that took 

ace during that long night of six centuries seem to lead to this happy 
result—Italy recalled into existence. By this time the northern hive 
of the nations was exhausted; the Normans had been the last tribe 
wandering in search of a home ; Europe was then divided nearly into 
the same states as it is in our days; and though armies and fleets were 
still busy in their works of destruction, each nation belonged to its 
country, and could no more be removed than the forests and moun- 
tains among which they had chosen their abode. 

The original marks of their different primitive descent can still be 
perceived, even after such a long lapse of years, and after so many 
vicissitudes, in the features and characters of the inhabitants of the 
several districts of the country, offering an infinite variety to the 
observer, seldom to be found in other countries. 

It has been generally remarked, as a subject of reproach, that the 
Italians are a degenerate race, unworthy of treading a soil that bred 
once the conquerors of the world. But the inhabitants of Italy have 
no need, if they have no right, to claim their descent from the 
Romans of old. The name of Italy and Italians, even in modern 
times, is too beautiful for that people to envy any nobler appellation. 
The annals of Milan, Florence, and Venice, give them arguments 
enough for national pride. The names of Dante, of Columbus, of 
Galileo, which they possess in common, have little to dread from a 
comparison with the fairest names of antiquity. Unfortunately, even 
this modern appellation conveys a vague, indeterminate meaning. There 
exists no Italy except on the maps, and in the heart of a few be- 
lievers ; there is no people entitled to the appellation of Italians; and 
the subjects of the kings of Sardinia or Sicily, or of any other of 
those petty states, are called so by foreigners only by way of courtesy, 
as the title of lord is given to the eldest sons of English peers, as a 
designation, not of what they are, but of what they will be one day. 
The confines of the ten or twelve divisions into which the country is 
now dismembered, were laid only according to the arbitrary rule of 
fortune, founded on the rights of marriages, alliances, and successions, 
by which Italian lands were always cast into the scales of European 
diplomacy to balance accounts. But nature had drawn other lines of 
demarcation between the sons of Italy, in consequence of their dif- 
ferent origin, and of the different career they have run, which might 
have perhaps been an obstacle to future union and concord, had not 
the arbitrary dealing of her conquerors so far violated those natural 
limits, that it is now no easy task to discover their traces. 

_ The population of the Vale of the Po, of all that vast tract that 
lies between the Alps and the Apennines down to the Adriatic Sea, 
the fairest as well as the richest part of the country, preserves emi- 
nent marks of its northern origin. This beautiful plain, fenced, as it 
were, by its two snowy ridges, smiling like a garden, spreading like an 
ocean, with a thousand rivers rushing from the hills, a thousand towns 
glittering on the plain, crowded with ten millions of human beings, 


blessed with a severer but a healthier climate, dividing the vaunt of 
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being the best cultivated land in Europe, only with England and 
Holland, exhibits all the vigour and energy of an eternal youth, 
Since immemorial time, the field where all christian combats are 
fought, since three centuries the prey of all foreigners, it seems to 
derive from the inexhaustibleness of its soil the sources of exuberant 
vitality. The Lombards (by which appellation ought to be under. 
stood, not only the actual subjects of Austria, but all the people dis. 
tinguished by kindred dialects, such as the Piedmontese, the inha- 
bitants of Parma, Modena, Bologna, and Romagna, down to Ravenna 
and Rimini,) are to be distinguished among the sons of Italy by their 
fair hair and complexion, large serene eyes, tall and portly but 
seldom elegant forms, and by their sanguine temper, which is often 
turned into apathy in mature age. Living in arich country, they 
are early addicted to epicurean tastes, and their comparative tardiness 
of mind, joined to their fondness for animal enjoyments, have won 
them from their southern brothers the appellation of Lombard wolves, 
or Becotians of Italy. But from the earliest ages they displayed the 
greatest talents in agriculture, commerce, and industry ; and though 
they came late into such business, they perhaps still excel, in our 


days, in the useful as well as in the fine arts, and in every branch of 


science and letters. The Lombards are a true, generous, and hospit- 
able race ; though perhaps slew and phlegmatic, plain and credulous, 


they participate in some degree in the best and worst qualities of 


their neighbours the Germans. But on their firmness and constancy 
lie the best hopes of the country; they are the stoutest hearts in 
days of battle ; and the veterans are not all dead of those Lombard 
legions who less than thirty years ago used to drive Austrians and 
Hungarians before them, all over the continent. 

Venice, owing, as we have seen, its origin to the barbaric inva- 
sions, Was, perhaps, the only spot in all Italy pure from barbaric mix- 
ture. The Venetian aristocracy, the noblest of all aristocracies, 
hardened by the constant exertions demanded by their situation, in- 
flamed by a sincere though perhaps selfish patriotism, displayed 
for a long time a valour worthy of a better fate. The dark and 
bloody policy which stained the last period of that ill-fated republic, 
has been, we think, too long exposed and execrated even to exag- 
geration, and it is full time that peace should be granted, at least, 
to the memory of Venice, since little more than her memory re 
mains. Her native element, the sea, is now receding from her 
lagoons, like a faithless friend in the hour of adversity ; and she lies 
down lifeless and mute, a spectre city, insensible of her rapid decay, 
dead almost to the fondest hopes and to the revengeful wrath uni- 
versally cherished in the Italian bosoms, as if the sentence that laid 
her low were irrevocable, and the hour of Italian redemption, how- 


ever soon it may strike, would always be too late for the revival of 


Venice. 

The Genoese, secure in the barrenness of their rocks, the descend- 
ants of the fierce Ligurians, escaped foreign mixture to a great exfent, 
and preserved their hardy and thrifty habits through the Roman and 
all the following phases. Genoa, the queen of the Mediterranea”, 
sitting on her hills like a wide amphitheatre of marble, crowned 
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with her row of towering palaces, stretching her arms on her sea,— 
that bluest of seas—in the attitude of sovereignty,—Genoa, like 
Venice, arising from liberty, survives her liberty; struck by the same 
blow by which Venice was undone, she preserves all the nerve of 
her cohesive activity. The Genoese, still acknowledged as the best 
sailors in the Mediterranean, the most uncontaminated race in Italy, 
sober, enduring, indefatigable,—as if to scorn the assertion that ac- 
tivity and hardihood are incompatible with a soft, luxurious climate, 
—are to be known, not only amidst the Italians, but among any 
other nation they mix with—even after several generations—for their 
sharp but keen features, their small black eyes, their short and agile 
stature, and their harsh and truly barbarous dialect. Joining a spirit 
of pomp and show to their sparing habits, and to their proverbial 
avarice, they have raised temples and palaces with more magnificence 
than taste, but they have warred against all difficulties of nature, and 
raised their gardens and villas on the crags of the Apennines, and on 
the sands of the sea. A race of rovers and adventurers, they settle 
in the four parts of the globe, as if their country be wherever is good ; 
and yet no people are more fond or more proud of their native 
land, nowhere are national traditions and prejudices more inveterately 
cherished. 

But behind the shores of Genoa, and along the whole chain of the 
Apennines down to Abruzzo and Calabria, there lives a primitive 
race, distinguished by many names, in different districts, but still 
one and the same race, entirely unknown to all foreign visiters,—per- 
haps that same rude population of the Aborigines that gave up the 
shores and the plains to civilisation, and retired to the crest of the 
mountains for the enjoyment of independence, and which, under no 
government, the weight of bondage can reach. ‘Too poor for taxes, 
too undisciplined for military conscription, those mountaineers are 
left to be governed by themselves, or, at the best, by their priests. 
These are the men against whom all the power and policy, all the 
summary justice of Napoleon failed; from their numbers the ranks 
are supplied of those smugglers and banditti, whose exploits, dis- 
figured by the exaggerations of romance, are still forming the delight 
of idle readers. 

Tuscany in all times, perhaps even before the Grecian era, the 
ruler of letters and arts, is now occupied by a soft, gentle, highly re- 
fined people, in whose slender and gracile frames, in whose elegant 
but effeminate features it would not be easy to recognise the suc- 
cessors of those fierce partisans who, after receiving liberty as a gift 
from their brothers of Lombardy, were so loose ayd violent in abusing 
it, but no less warm and intrepid and desperately obstinate before 
they consented to give it up. ‘Traces of the antique Tuscan valour 
are to be found in Arezzo, in Pistoia, and wherever, indeed, you rise 
towards the Apennines; but the capital, Florence the beautiful, the 
Athens of modern Italy, she alone the mother of genius, who has 
given birth to a greater number of eminent men than all the rest of 
ltaly put together,—Florence is now idly and voluptuously lying in 
the lap of her green vale of Arno, “ like a beautiful pearl set in 
emerald,” as if lulled by the murmur of her river, and by the fascina- 
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tion of the smiles of her climate. Sinking into a state of dejection, 
proportionate to the excitement of the ages of the Strozzi, worn out, 
undermined, enervated by a long peace, and by the artful tyranny of 
their princes, these people are scarcely aware that their silken ties 
have now been changed into an iron chain. Gay and thoughtless, 
vain of their bygone greatness, of their polished language, of their wide. 
spread scholarship, of their nice taste, of their villas, of their churches 
and of themselves,—the Florentines are called, perhaps not unjustly, 
the French of Ltaly. 

Rome, sitting in an unhealthy desert, a venerable corpse, a disso- 
lute convent of prelates and cardinals, whose vast empire and infly- 
ence have been reduced to those tottering walls, the head of a church 
that has outlived her age, the capital of a state in open rebellion, — 
Rome, like Tithonus of the fable, has reached the last stage of de- 
crepitude, without being permitted to die. Not only the capital, but 
all the provinces south of the Apennines, the lands of the Sabini and 
Umbri, have contracted that levitical spirit, by which all talents and 
eminence are exclusively directed to the altar and its intrigues. 
Hence that tinge of Jesuitism that taints the Roman character in the 
highest classes, painted as it were in the lines of their countenance, 
in the sound of their accent. Save what is not priest in Rome, or 
priestly in family, or connexion, or servants of priests—the populace 
of the eternal city, the 7ransfeverini display in their features, cos- 
tume, and manners, and more in their sudden and often generous 
sallies of passion, the antique Roman air, such as may, with a better 
education, become one day the freemen of the capital of the re- 
deemed country; for, notwithstanding the opinion of fatalists as- 
serting that there are no two ages for the same country and city, 
the sound part of the Italian believers hope that exception has been 
and must be made for Rome; and, elated by juvenile enthusiasm, 
they run with their fancy to meet the dawn of the day when their 
ancient and natural metropolis shall be cleared of all the priestly 
crowd that soil its streets, and repeopled with the élite of active 
and robust Lombards, hardy Genoese, and fiery Sicilians,—when the 
halls of the Vatican shall throw open their doors to receive the repre 
sentatives of the different states, to dictate the act of union and con- 
federacy, and provide for the security and happiness of generations to 
come. 

The southern part of the peninsula, and the adjacent island Sicily, 
were early settled by Dorian colonists, who gave the maritime part of 
the country an indelible Grecian character. Magna Grecia had 
schools, gumes, poets, and philosophers, which rivalled those of the 
father land. The Romans conquered, but did not demolish ; they 
took from the Greeks more than they gave. They never changed 
what was good with the hope of doing better. At the fall of the 
western empire those Greek seaports remained, as we have seen, t@ 
the Greeks. The Saracens never had long abode beyond the Strait 
of Messina, and the Normans were too few to print any durable trace 
on the national character. Hence tie character of the Neapolitans 
(as Botta observes) is essentially Greek, and their levity and playful- 
ness, their taste for sophisms and specious arguments, as well as theif 
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national dances and festivals,—all is Greek among them. The cala- 
mities of the feudal system, of the Austrian and Spanish yoke, by turns 
afflicted and quenched the liveliness of that unfortunate population, 
so that so large a part of the country never played a very conspicuous 

in its annals. The people of the capital and of the paradise of 
Campania, never very active or energetic, are now perhaps more des- 
titute of dignity and noble feelings than any other race in Italy ; 
while the provinces, under a stupid, improvident administration, wal- 
low in ignorance and misery, without industry, without commerce, 
nay, without any intercourse with the civilised world. Yet it must 
not be forgotten that that is the land of volcanoes and earthquakes,— 
that we tread on the ashes of half-quenched fires, which can revive 
and glow with sudden ignition. What the Neapolitans want in edu- 
cation and culture, they make up by natural intelligence and discern- 
ment. What in other countries is the fruit of long experience and 
study, is there the result of sudden fits and starts. Thus in the late 
conspiracies of their carbonari the lowest classes displayed a quickness 
of apprehension, a prudence, an energy, which needed only to be bet- 
ter guided to arrive at the most fortunate results; for it must be 
remarked that, in the Roman and Neapolitan states, the populace is 
physically and morally a better race than the nobler and higher classes, 
because those 7ransteverini and Lazzaroni are, what they look, the 
genuine stock of those Greeks and Romans who subdued and en- 
lightened the world; while the nobility are the descendants of Nor- 
mans and other strangers, who, transplanted into a softer climate, 
degenerated from their original vigour without being well acclimated 
to their adopted country. 

The islands of Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica, a desolation of swamps 
and morasses, with the malaria gaining ground over them, as the 
sands of the desert over the fertile shores of Barbary—without roads, 
without canals, with scarcely any sign of agriculture, and yet so 
smiling, so lovely, so spontaneously rich—will be one day returned, 
together with the Tuscan and Pontine marshes, into the hands of 
Italy, (whenever there shall be an Italy,) to be reconquered inch by 
inch from the plague to which the perversity of fortune and the neg- 
ligence of men have abandoned them. 

The traces of the Moorish spirit, the noble and chivalrous, sober 
and melancholy, but revengeful and passionate temper, which charac- 
terises the Spanish blood, remain easily distinguishable in the dark olive 
complexion, in the pale, bilious tempers, in the guttural accent, of the 
islanders. More addicted to mental than to bodily exercise, fond of 
meditation and solitude, their passions acquire in depth what they 
lose in vehemence. Ambitious, vindictive, and fanatic, they pursue 
their schemes with unremitting perseverance, whether they meditate 
the deliverance of their country or the subjugation of the world. 
Placed in favourable circumstances, it is not very rare to find in Sicily 
a Procida, in Corsica a Napoleon. ' 

These different origins of the Italian races, and their physical and 
moral discordance of temper, are no longer, as we have said, an impe- 
diment to the hopes of future unity or confederacy, notwithstanding 
the contrary opinion emitted by foreign politicians, and even cherished 
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by a few narrow-minded patriots ; no more 60 than the same obstacle 

ents now Welsh, Scotch, and English heterogeneous races from 
fivin at peace under the same commonwealth, in spite of their old 

y grudges and long-indulged antipathy. The Italians have long 
since recovered from their blind municipal jealousies ; they have been 
all educated in a severe school of common misfortunes, and the sons 
of different races have exchanged sympathy and hospitality at home, 
or joined their hands as brothers abroad in the hour of exile. But 
are not even now, and since more than three centuries, Milan and 
Pavia, Pisa and Florence, Naples and Palermo, obeying the same rule ? 
Shall then brute force and oppression prevail over the feelings of men 
better than the progress of civilisation and humanity—better than a 
hard-won experience and a sense of common interests? Shall liberty 
fail where despotism succeeded?—shall independence revive what a 
long bondage has quenched? Ah no! all their memories and hopes, 
the cultivation of the same language and literature, their common 
religion, and the all-absorbing influence of climate, have effaced all 
hostile prejudices in the heart of the Italians, and what remains of 
their original differences can have no worse consequences than to ex- 
cite a generous emulation, and conspire, by the multifariousness of 
their different resources, to the speediest promotion of their national 
resurrection. “ Through various streams’ —to make use of our bard's 
fine comparison— 


** Through various streams, from distant source, 
Your mountain-torrents widely flow ; 
But lose their names, and join their course 
Mix’d in the eddies of the Po.”* 


* Berchet. 





THE DESERTED WIFE TO HER SISTER. 


BY MRS. ABDY. 


Sister, a rapid year has fled, 
Since, gay in girlhood’s pride, 
Forth from my father’s house I sped, 
A glad triumphant bride ; 
I thought not then of ills to come, 
Nor dreamed the time was nigh, 
When I must seek my early home, 
To suffer and to die. 


The tears I shed to leave it then, 
Were like the summer showers, 
That, stealing o’er the thirsty glen, 
Revive the drooping flowers ; 

But now they fall in bitter grief, 
Like winter's driving rain, 

Crushing the frail and blighted leaf 

That ne'er can smile again. 
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The Deserted Wife to her Sister. 


An ear, sweet sister, pure as thine, 
I may not ask to hear 
The wrongs, the insults that were mine 
Through that degrading year: 
Suffice it, that deserted, spurned 
By him who claimed my truth, 
To the loved home I trembling turned 
That sheltered me in youth. 


Nor—though unbidden may intrude 
The sad regretful tear— 

Doubt of my fervent gratitude 
For all my blessings here ; 

The ark received in her distress 
The poor desponding dove,— 

I met a father’s kind caress, 
A mother’s gentle love. 


And thou, sweet sister !—words are vain 
Thy tender faith to show; 

Thou can’st forsake the mirthful train, 
To soothe my daily woe: 

Nor do thy cares in darkness cease ; 
Ever, with noiseless tread, 

Thou com’st to whisper sounds of peace 
Around my sleepless bed. 


Soon shall thy task of love be o’er ; 
And when thy thraldom ends, 

Thou may’st rejoin, in smiles once more, 
Thy kindred and thy friends ; 

Yet, sister, hear my words of truth, 
In life’s last sad decline, 

Fain would I guard thy trusting youth 
From miseries like mine. 


I mourned my lover’s erring life— 
I knew him light—profane— 
Yet deemed the fond, devoted wife 
His changeless faith might gain ; 
Of intellect and beauty proud, 
I little feared to see 
A trivial and delusive crowd 
Preferred to love and me. 


Untaught of God, unused to prayer, 
I yet aspired to win 

A victim from the subtle snare 
Of soul-destroying sin. 

Thou know’st the rest—oh, sister, shun 
The rashness I deplore! 

Nor deem thou canst be loved by one 
Who loves not virtue more. 


Still o’er the wanderer watchful prove, 
Still pray his sins may cease ; 

But, sister, give him not thy love, 
Nor trust him with thy peace ;— 

No—bid him humbly kneel and weep 
To One who rules the sod ; 

He cannot faith with woman keep, 

Who holds no faith with God. 
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THE MAID OF HONOUR. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MISREPRESENTATION,” AND “ JANgr,” 


Sitvatep in a retired part of a remote county, there is little to dis. 
tinguish the village of Bryanstoke from other country villages. |t 
has its squire, its rectory, snug, sheltered, comfortable; and close 
at hand, the old gray church, much too large for the congregation 
weekly assembling within the walls; and the churchyard, where 
children play and sheep feed—and where, amidst the mouldering 
grave-stones, relics may be found of those chivalrous days, whose 
shadowy recollection is so dear to every imaginative mind. And Bry. 
anstoke has also its beer-shops, its public-houses, one of which calls 
itself an inn; and the usual variety of dwellings to be seen in coun 
villages—a variety which ranges from the pauper’s hovel to the white 
stone building close upon the road, where lives the mighty man of 
law. And there are also ducks and children, dogs and old women, 
pigs, politicians, and apothecaries. 

At no great distance from Bryanstoke, closely embowered in wood, 
stands the mansion of Home Tracey; a picturesque though some- 
what gloomy-looking place, built, in the days of good Queen Bess, 
by one Sir Lucas Hamilton, and still belonging to a descendant of 
that worthy alderman and hosier, for such had been Sir Lucas'’s dig- 
" and station. 

Marmaduke Hamilton, the present occupier of Home Tracey, was 
a pee ambitious man—proud of his family, proud of the alliances 
which connected him with many of the leading country people—proud 
of his talents, which he believed would one day place within his 
grasp those honours his ambitious spirit panted to enjoy—and he had 
also been proud of his ancestral residence; but, alas! alas! the blight 
of poverty had fallen on his family, and Home Tracey was no longer 
such as even he could remember it. His uncle had been extravagant 
—his grandfather profuse—his cousin careless; and when the demise 
of that cousin, without male heir, transferred the property to Mar- 
maduke, he found the house dilapidated, the estate heavily burdened, 
and an entire deficiency of that most useful article of life—ready 
money. Of course he resolved to remedy the evil in the quickest, 
easiest manner ; and ere very long, it was rumoured in the neigh- 
bourhood and village, that Marmaduke Hamilton, the representative 
of a long line of ancestors—the proud and supercilious Marmaduke 
Hamilton—was on the point of resorting to the same source whence the 
distinction of his family had originally sprung: he was about to enrich 
himself and improve his property by means of gold acquired in trade. 
And the report was true—six months after his succession to the 
estate, Mr. Hamilton married the only daughter of a merchant, who 
was universally considered immensely rich. 

The union proved scarcely happy. Marmaduke’s offer had not 
been prompted by affection, and it was suspected that the indiffer- 
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ence with which he had always regarded Miss Farley, instead of 
diminishing, increased materially during their engagement. Indeed, 
at one period, that is to say, when the settlements were under consi- 
deration, he would ginal ave put an end to the connexion altoge- 
ther, so greatly was he disappointed by the very slender portion Mr. 
Farley proposed to give his daughter. 

« At my death,” said the old gentleman, “ Sophy shall have every 
shilling of my fortune, but, for the present, I don’t intend to give 
her more than thirty thousand pounds; with that she must be con- 
tent: well managed, the interest will give you nearly twelve hun- 
dred a year, which wil! make a very fair addition to your income. 
The principle, or at any rate the greatest portion of it, will, of 
course, be settled on the younger children, together with whatever 
sum of money you may think proper to allot for the same purpose— 
fifteen or twenty thousand pounds I should think a reasonable sum. 
What do you think about it ?” 

Mr. Hamilton bit his glove. It would be highly inconvenient to 
him to set aside any sum of money by way of provision for his 
younger children, (those younger children are dreadful impediments 
in the way of holy matrimony,) and he considered thirty thousand 
pounds a very shabby portion for a Hamilton’s bride. But his future 
father-in-law was at least sixty years of age, and extremely apoplec- 
tic; in the course of a few years, if not before, Mr. Farley must 
depart this life, and then his daughter would inherit a fortune of two 
hundred thousand pounds ; if, therefore, Miss Farley did not prove 
the capital prize he had expected, she was still not so entirely a 
blank as to warrant his withdrawal. Under these considerations he 
consented to burthen his already wasted property to the amount re- 
quired by Mr. Farley, and the marriage was celebrated with all the 
pomp and circumstance of similar events. 

Two years afterwards, Mrs. Hamilton died, leaving one little girl ; 
and not many weeks subsequently Mr. Farley failed. Marmaduke 
Hamilton, in consequence, found himself almost a loser by his mer- 
cenary marriage, and for some time he showed no inclination to re- 
peat an experiment by which he had gained so little. He plunged 
into the vortex of ambitious toil; and the little Catherine, left to the 
charge of servants, was, even from her earliest years, an utter stran- 
ger to the endearments of parental love. Neither was it given her 
to taste the pleasures and the joys peculiar to her age: she had no 
companion but her nurse, no playmate but Fido, her mother’s Ita- 
lian grayhound. Change of scene never varied the monotony of her 
existence. Home Tracey was her world ; beyond its boundaries she 
never strayed, and, excepting with its accustomed inmates, she held 
nO communication. Even as time wore on, there came no change 
for Catherine ; or such only as might deepen the melancholy of her 
existence—her nurse was older, her faithful Fido dead. In place of 
strolling along the terrace, or amidst the tangled woods, holding her 
guardian's hand, she walked alone; and instead of standing by the 
knee of her attendant, and, in obedience to her dictate, guessing the 
words in Enfield’s spelling-book, or Mrs. Barbauld’s reading lessons, 

were rather behind-hand at Home Tracey,) she might now 
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be seen seated in the old library, with a volume of Plutarch, or, jt 
might be, of even lighter reading, in her hand. Man takes his 
mould from circumstances—especially from those of early life: le 
the boy have been fondled, cared for, and you shall have a buoyant, 
open-hearted man—let there have been neglect, desertion, or a life of 
solitude, and the result will be a dreaming, contemplative, hopeless 
spirit. Such Catherine became. 

When she was about six years of age, her father was appointed 
envoy to a foreign court, and previous to his departure contracted a 
second matrimonial alliance—one of a very different nature from his 
first. The lady he now espoused was nearly his equal in years—in 
connexion quite. Her fortune was inconsiderable, but she was 
thrifty ; indeed, the love of money formed as marked a feature in 
her disposition, as did the desire of distinction in her husband's, 
It was scarcely possible that Catherine should become an object of 
interest to such a character: in the first instance, when Mr. Hamil- 
ton had suggested the expediency of her accompanying them to the 
scene of his diplomatic labours, his lady listened with evident dislike, 
and raised a multitude of difficulties. 

“ Their residence at Milan was,” she said, “so uncertain in its 
duration, that it seemed hardly worth while to take a child of Ca 
therine’s age thus long a journey. Besides, a southern climate 
might disagree with her; she was perfectly well and happy at Home 
Tracey, under the charge of Bradford; so well, that it would really 
be almost cruel to run the risk of change.” 

Such were Mrs. Hamilton's ostensible reasons for declining Ca- 
therine’s presence : her real objection lay in a dislike to all children, 
more particularly her hapless daughter-in-law, whom she considered 
an encumbrance on the property, and a rival to her future offspring. 
She reflected, also, that whilst at Home Tracey, the poor little girl's 
pew expenses might be more closely limited than with them. 

f Catherine went to Milan, she must, in some measure, be brought 
forward ; and even shame would prescribe a toilet in accordance with 
her father’s station; but at Home Tracey it really did not matter 
what she wore. In this manner Mrs. Hamilton thought and argued; 
and her husband, perfectly indifferent to;his daughter's welfare, was 
easily induced to acquiesce in her opinion. 

It was not until Catherine had attained her thirteenth year that 
she became acquainted with her stepmother ; indeed, it might be said, 
with any of the members of her family. About that time Mr. Hamil- 
ton resigned his diplomatic trust, in order to receive an appointment 
of greater emolument and higher distinction in this country ; and dur- 
ing the parliamentary recess, the right honourable the secretary of 
the —— department came with his wife and son to his ancestral resi- 
dence. Catherine's heart bounded with delight at the prospect their 
os meeting opened to her: she was to greet a father of 
whom she felt already proud ; a mother, who would be all affectionate 
indulgence ; and, dearer rhaps than all, a brother—many years 
ty than herself indeed, but still a brother—whom she might 
ove with all the warmth of her enthusiastic nature ; and who, on his 
side, would quickly be as fond of her. Such were Catherine's expec 
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tations, and as with glowing cheek and sparkling eye she flew 
impatiently from place to place, watching the preparations for the 
arrival, no one would have guessed it was the same pale, 
eS girl who usually inhabited those dreary-looking chambers. 
«] am so happy, dear, dear Bradford!” she exclaimed, throwing her 
arms round her attendant’s neck ; “ they will arrive this very evening. 
Yes—in six hours—or, stay, it will not be se long as six hours—in five 
hours and a half, papa and mamma and Arthur will be here! How 
y—oh, how very happy I shall be !” 
TE ford felt halt inclined to chide, to remind Miss Hamilton that 
her spirits were exuberant, her dress out of order, her hair dishevelled ; 
but never had Bradford seen her young charge look so pretty in her 
whole life before ; and with a half smile she could only shake her head, 
and inwardly express the hope that Miss Hamilton might not find 
herself mistaken. 

That night Catherine's head rested on Bradford's shoulder, and the 
big tears fell fast and plenteously. “ Bradford, was my mamma like 
Mrs. Hamilton ?” she asked, looking in Bradford's face—* O no, I am 
sure she could not be. Her picture is so beautiful; she looks as if 
she would not be unkind to any one. Was my mamma like Mrs. 
Hamilton ?” 

“ My dear young lady, you must not ask such questions.” 

“ But tell me, Bradford, are they alike ?” 

“ Why no, Miss Hamilton, not exactly.” 

. “Which was the handsomest? My mamma? O yes—I know she 
must have been, arid the kindest too.” 

“It is not wise to make comparisons, my dear. I dare say, by-and- 
by, when you know Mrs. Hamilton better, you will think her a very 
nice lady. It’s all strange now, but that will soon wear off; and you 
must try and hold your head up, my dear, and sit straight in your 
chair, and not look so frightened every time you are spoken to; and 
try and do everything Mrs. Hamilton bids you, and play with Master 
Hamilton.” 

“ Arthur was so rude, Bradford; he did nothing but pull my hair 
and a me.” 

“ Master Hamilton is rather mischievous, to be sure; he nearly 
pulled my cap off when I happened to meet him on the stairs. But 
all young gentlemen are fond of fun; you must humour him just at 
first, and then he’ll soon get fond of you, and so will his mamma.” 

“ You will always love me, Bradford?” said Catherine, while she 
placed her hand in that of her companion, who, forgetting their 

erence of station, strained the poor orphan to her breast, while a 
fresh burst of tears at once attested Catherine's bitter disappointment, 
and relieved her swelling heart. J 

“That girl is terribly awkward,” observed Mr. Hamilton, a fews 
days after his arrival ; “ she has been suffered to run wild too long. 
Her education seems to have been quite neglected. No manner, no 
carriage, no information—it really vexes me to see her. And yet, 
one can't blame the poor child, after all.” ; 

“ Indeed,” replied Mrs. Hamilton, “I perfectly agree with you; 
Catherine is unfortunately awkward, and her ignorance is excessive. 
I confess she has disappointed me entirely.” 
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“I wish, Sarah, you would take steps to remedy the evil.” 

“ I scarcely see how we can. My health, I fear, will not admit 
of my taking the charge of Catherine’s education: besides, my many 
family engagements and duties occupy the greater portion of my 
time, not to mention Arthur.” 

“ Can't you get a governess ?” 

“I consider governesses highly objectionable. Nothing can be 
more unpleasant than to have a stranger always in your house. Be. 
sides, 1 have always considered persons of this description as little 
better than spies; and in your position, Mr. Hamilton, the experi. 
ment might prove absolutely hazardous. Those sort of underbred 
people are always full of curiosity—prying into everything, and just 
as fond of gossip. Now, you must be quite aware, that should any 
coolness or disagreement happen, so that we were obliged to part 
with Catherine’s governess, there would be great danger of her men- 
tioning circumstances, the secrecy of which is of the greatest conse- 
quence to you, to say nothing of the annoyance of having our family 
concerns blazoned in every direction: and as for maintaining reserve 
and concealment, where an inquisitive person is concerned, it is ab- 
solutely impossible. _No—I can't—indeed I can’t advise a governess 
for Catherine.’ 

“ Then look about for a school where she may be brought into 
some sort of training.” 

“ A school! a school! Surely, Mr. Hamilton, you are not se- 
rious.” 

“Upon my life Iam. Something must be done for Kate, and 
since you object to a governess, I see no other alternative.” 

* Do you mean to say that you would wish your daughter to be 
educated in a school? Just consider all the objections against such 
a mode of bringing up young ladies. For my own part, I must con- 
fess | am decidedly averse to public education—I mean, where a gitl 
is in pen’ 

“ Well, well, all I can say is, that some way or other Catherine 
must be educated. It is impossible to go on neglecting her as we 
have hitherto done. It would be unjust and unfair; she is just as 
much my child as Arthur is—besides, Kate will have a fair enough 
fortune by-and-bye, and—" 

“ Yes," interrupted Mrs. Hamilton, testily, ‘ Catherine will be 
well provided for indeed, as my poor boy's estate will testify. Mr. 
Hamilton, that was a most unfortunate settlement you were induced 
to make on your first wife's children.” 

His former marriage settlement was a topic Mr. Hamilton never 
liked to hear mentioned, and now his lady’s opportune allusion to the 
unwelcome theme produced the intended effect ; the discussion com 
cerning Catherine’s education dropped. The conversation, however, 
was not devoid of consequences. Unable to deny the truth of her 
husband's observations, or to conceal from herself that her neglect 
Catherine had been highly culpable, Mrs. Hamilton for a short time 
debated in her own mind the possibility of placing her step-daughter 
at an inexpensive seminary without endangering the family respec: 
tability ; then she thought of a third-rate governess, and finally re- 
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solved on taking the charge into her own hands. From that time 
a certain portion of the morning was spent in the superintendence of 
Miss Hamilton’s studies. 

Poor Catherine—a very weary lot was hers! 

When she had reached her eighteenth year, a discourse as charac- 
teristic as the foregoing took place between her parents. 

«When do you mean to bring Kate out ?” inquired the father. 

“ Bring Catherine out ?” 

“Yes—introduce her to general society. It is quite time she 
should see something of the world; and as I must be in town from the 
time the House opens, I suppose it will be as well for you to come 
too, instead of remaining at Home Tracey as you have done lately. 
There will be dinner-parties at all events.” 

“To say the truth, I have no intention of going to town at all this 
year. The expense of being in London is exorbitant; and really, 
on dear Arthur’s account, we must economise. You know the last 
year’s rents were very badly paid.” 

“Very true, very true. That rascal, Hodges, declares he can't 
afford to pay a shilling of his last year’s rent; and even Meldrum 
seems to think a reduction of ten per cent. scarcely worth having. 
Indeed, my steward tells me that all my tenants talk of twenty-five. 
But this will all ‘come round again long before Arthur gets the pro- 
perty, and in the mean time my daughter should see something of 
society ; if she does not, how, I should like to know, has she a chance 
of ever getting married ?” 

“I don't think Catherine wishes to be married ; and with respect 
: gaiety, I'm well assured she has a positive aversion to the very idea 

it.” 

“That fancy should not be encouraged. Kate must go out like 
other girls. If she does not, I tell you she has not a chance of getting 
a husband. And she’s a fine girl enough—at least she would be, if 
she were not such a poor timid fool. However, society will prove 
the best cure for that. She is a very pretty girl, I say, and might 
make an extremely advantageous marriage.” 

“Would it not be rather inconvenient just at present to pay down 
the. fifteen thousand pounds Catherine is entitled to upon her mar- 
riage ?” 

“Fifteen thousand pounds! Why, to say the truth, I might find it 
rather difficult to raise fifteen thousand pounds just now. At the 
same time we must not sacrifice her, poor girl !” 

_ “ There would be no sacrifice. Catherine is perfectly happy as she 

s—quite satisfied with her present lot; and really she is so young, 

it cannot signify whether she is introduced this year or the next. 

— I will speak to her on the — ae and if I find she wishes 
course we will accompany you to London. 

Catherine did not oil fae de idea of following her dreaded 
mother-in-law into general society appeared to her absolutely ter- 
rifying; and Mrs. Hamilton spoke the truth, and nothing but the 
truth, when she assured her husband that his daughter cherished no 
wish whatever of participating in the amusements of the lis. 
Mr. Hamilton expressed his astonishment, said Kate should not be 
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in such notions; then, dismissing the subject from his 
mind, his t ts were speedily absorbed in the intricacy and ex. 
citement of political intrigue,—and Catherine was not introduced. 

She was not, however, destined to lead a life of absolute seclusion, 
One of the maids of honour married, and Miss Hamilton was ap. 
pointed her successor. No pleasure did this cause the timid being, 
who was now called upon to exchange quiet and retirement, and the 
country, for the glitter and the splendour of a court. It is true, 

ine offered no opposition, for her father willed her acquiescence 
in the-appointment; but she sighed when her acceptance of the 
office was sent in; and she trembled when, for the first time, she en. 
in duties, whose right performance she believed entirely beyond 
er reach. She was so unaccustomed to the presence of strangers, 
although their station in society might not be better than her own— 
so shy and awkward, even when associating with the members of her 
family, that it appeared impossible that she should take her stand in 
the resplendent circle of beauty, grace, and rank, which immediately 
surrounds the sovereign, and not betray her incompatibility for the 
distinction with which she had been honoured. In this manner Ca 
therine reasoned—but she was mistaken. She found kindness in the 
sovereign, and courtesy amidst the inmates of the palace; the rules 
of etiquette rendered o duty plain and easy, and before the allotted 
period of her residence had expired, she was perfectly at home, and 
very nearly happy. 

* Catherine is amazingly improved—very much improved indeed. 
She is really growing quite a beautiful young woman; if she would 
only smile a little oftener, she would be absolutely handsome,’ 
said Mr. Hamilton, one afternoon, soon after their return to Home 
Tracey. 

“ Yes, Catherine looks very well in that dress; Madame Brionne 
does wonders, certainly ; and so, to be sure, she ought. Her bill is 
positively frightful; I had no conception she would prove so ex 
orbitant. And I am sorry to say it is not likely to be one expense; 
I fear, from what Catherine says, that the Queen encourages expen- 
sive tastes ; I] understand, that when her turn comes again, she will 
be obliged to have an entirely new set of dresses—of course equally 
extravagant.” 

«Well, I suppose her salary will pay for them ; and, I must say, ! 
think she is very much improved by being better dressed.” 

“I hope Catherine's salary will pay her expenses; but at present 
it is quite impossible to say. And, by the way, Mr. Hamilton, what 
about Slade Court ?” 

“Slade Court? , you and Kate will go of course—J can't.” 

“ You are engaged elsewhere ?” 

“Yes. A party of our friends—that is to say, some of our most 
stanch supporters—are invited to meet the premier at——; ! am 
also invited, and must go.” . 

“ Then, pernepe. we had better all send excuses to the Fieldings. 
Catherine does not care for gaiety, and | am sure I would rather stay 
at home a hundred times.” 


“By no means. Sir Matthew Fielding’s support is important 10 
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the present state of parties his vote is absolutely necessary ; 
hme Iam far from feeling satistied of his stability, = must care- 
fully avoid affronting him. Besides, I've an idea his eldest son has 
taken a fancy to Catherine. Do you think it likely ?” 

«[ have seen nothing that looks like partiality on his part,” Mrs. 
Hamilton replied; whether with truth or not, it matters little to our 


went to Slade Court, however; and notwithstanding Mr. 
Hamilton's opinion of his daughter's claim to beauty—an opinion 
which even the envious stepmother had not been able entirely to 
gainsay—notwithstanding her regularity of features and delicate); 
moulded form, Catherine was scarcely noticed, still less pocorn | 
Modesty is, surely, very greatly to be prized, and so are unobstrusive 
manners; still, in nine cases out of ten, if we wish to meet with ad- 
miration, either by look or bearing, we must challenge it. Half the 
triumphs of a coquetish woman spring from her coquetry alone. 

One individual, however, from among those assembled at Slade 
Court, did discover that Catherine's eyes, when they were lifted from 
the ground, were soft and dove-like ; that her voice, though low, was 
exquisitely sweet; and that her smile, rare as it was, and even some- 
times sad, was érue. Walter Saville was this discerning individual ; 
and he also observed, that although Miss Hamilton’s complexion was 
usually too colourless, there yet at times would come a gentle hectic, 
flushing the alabaster cheek, and giving to the eye both light and 
brilliancy ; and these becoming changes were, he suspected, most fre- 

t when he was speaking to her; and the consequence of such 
iscoveries and such suspicion proved, that happening to find himself 
alone with her shortly before her return to Home Tracey, Mr. Saville 
gave utterance to those words which so often fix our destiny for life. 
Catherine, hitherto perfectly unconscious of the impression she had 
made, listened to him with incredulity and diffidence ; in fact, she 
scarcely seized his meaning. Still, as she did not pronounce gn actual 
negative, Walter gave to her confused silence the interpretation most 
favourable to his wishes; and timidly inquired whether he might 
appeal to Mr. Hamilton. Catherine assented, although still doubtful 
of the exact meaning of his language ; and during the drive home- 
ward she occupied her mind in endeavouring to ascertain precisely 
what had been Mr, Saville’s intentions in thus addressing her. Could it 
really be, that Walter Saville, the owner of Arlington Park, the elegant, 
accomplished, kighly-connected Walter Saville,wished her for his bride? 
And she lay awake that night thinking it might be true, and doubting 
her power of becoming all that his wife ought to be; planning her 
future life, and believing that life would prove far happier at Arling- 
es than it a been beneath her father’s —_ Two a2 Aaa 

Y appeared likely to cloud this brightened prospect: Ariingtoi 
was within a short diitint of Sanne ivan and Walter Saville’s 
mother, a determined invalid, resided with him. It were fruitless to 

y> that a farther removal from Mrs. Hamilton's vicinity would 
have proved acceptable to Catherine ; and as she had suffered so ma- 
y from the unkindness of a stepmother, she could not but fear 
constant presence of a mother-in-law. But whilst pondering over 
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this last objection, the remembrance of the affectionate and te. 
verential manner in which Walter had expressed himself when speak- 
ing of Mrs. Saville, came most opportunely to our heroine's mind ; he 
must be so very amiable to be thus attached to a parent, whose state 
of health would have rendered her an encumbrance to many young 
men of his age. So Catherine fell asleep at length, not absolutely in 
love, but very well inclined to give her heart to a man who appeared 
so well deserving of it; and when, on the following morning, she 
caught a glimpse of a graceful cavalier gallopping across the path, 
she felt no longer inclined to quarrel with the close neighbourhood of 
Arlington. 

Catherine's unquiet night rendered her late that morning, and never, 
no, not even on the day when first she entered on her public duties, 
had her toilet occupied so long atime as now. At length, the arduous 
task being at an end, and Bradford's patience totally exhausted, she 
left her chamber, and proceeded, not to the usual breakfast-room, (for 
Walter Saville was, she suspected, there,) but to the opposite apart- 
ment, where she remained, with varying colour and with beating 
heart, waiting the half-dreaded, half-wished-for moment when he 
would join her, or she be summoned to her father’s presence. 

Suddenly the door of the breakfast-room was opened, and a quick 
step crossed the hall. Catherine pressed her hand upon her heart; 
it was Walter Saville—a few seconds, and he would be beside her. 
She coloured violently : two minutes more, and she was deadly pale. 
Walter was gone—had left the house without seeing her. What did 
it mean ?” 

“T suppose Mrs. Hamilton will explain it all,” thought Catherine, 
after vainly endeavouring to solve Mr. Saville’s singular conduct. 

But, notwithstanding her natural anxiety, she felt too nervous, too 
apprehensive, to ask for information ; nor was it till regularly sum- 
moned that she entered the breakfast parlour ; and when there, she 
received no clue to Mr. Saville’s movements. Her father ate his 
meal, and read the newspaper, according to his wont. Catherine 
thought she could detect a shadow of annoyance on his countenance, 
and so, she likewise thought, she could perceive rather more of kind- 
ness in Mrs. Hamilton’s manner towards her than was customary; 
but on the subject all fraught with interest to her she could glean 
no information, and she left the room, wondering at Mr. Savilles 
abrupt departure, and weighing in her mind the probabilities of his 
return. 

“T think,” observed Mr. Hamilton, when the door had closed 
his daughter—*“1I think it a great pity Kate does not fancy Mr 
Saville. He bas a fair fortune and better expectations, besi 
being closely connected with the Dashwoods. I don’t believe. she 
knows what she's about. Are you certain she considered this matter 

roperly before she came to a decision. What’s her objection to 
Saville? He's a good-looking man—gentleman-like too. Whats 
Kate's objection to him ?” 

“Indeed, I can't exactly say. But you know, Mr. Hamilton, I 
have often told you that Catherine does not wish to marry.” 

“Kate doesn't wish to be married! Pshaw !—all girls say the 
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same, and nobody believes them. At any rate, she might have con- 
me on the occasion; I think she might have paid me the com- 
iment of asking my advice, and so I shall take the liberty of telling 

«| think, Mr. Hamilton, that perhaps you would do better not to 

to Catherine at all upon the subject.” 

« Not speak to Catherine! And for what reason, may I ask ?” 

“Because you might distress her. You are aware, Catherine is 
very easily distressed. Her spirits are weak, and the least thing 
overcomes her. You know I have often told you how very little 
makes her cry. Besides, your speaking to your daughter would be 
of no use whatever—as far, at least, as Mr. Saville is concerned. He 
issomuch hurt by his disappointment, that there does not appear 
the slightest chance of bringing the match about—even if Catherine 
should consent to change her mind, which I very much doubt, for she 
is not easy to persuade.” 

“Kate always appears to me gentleness itself.” 

“That may be; but the most gentle tempers are often the most 
obstinate.” 

“Well, I can only say, I'm monstrous sorry about this business. 1 
think she has acted like a fool, and I wish with all my heart she 
mayn’t find reason to think the same, some day or other. Twenty to 
one she will never meet with such another offer.” 

“I agree with you; it ts very unlikely that Kate will have so good 
an offer again. Still, as she dislikes Mr. Saville, what was to be 
done? And on one account, perhaps, we ought not to be so much 
annoyed at her refusing him.” 

“What's that ?” 

“I question whether Mr. Saville might not have been rather exor- 
bitant as to settlements. His offers were so liberal in that respect, 
that I doubt whether he would have been satisfied with less than 
ne pounds down.” 

“Thirty thousand pounds down! Thirty thousand pounds! Did 
Saville say that he expected thirty thousand pounds with Kate ?” 

“Mr. Saville did not absolutely say that he expected thirty thou- 
sand pounds as Catherine's oilliog portion; in fact, no sum was 
specified at all; but I suspect, and you know a woman's penetration 
hoa something, that he would hardly have been satisfied with 


‘Hem!” said Mr. Hamilton, preparing to leave the room, 
“perhaps, then, it is as well that Kate refused to marry him.” 

“Certainly,” mused Mrs. Hamilton, when her partner had with- 
drawn; “it is as well—it is the best thing possible, both for Ca- 
therine and Arthur, that this marriage should not take place ; it would 
have been almost robbing him; and as for Catherine, she never 
would be happy if she were to marry Mr. Saville; she’s not caleu- 
ated for married life—too indolent and spiritless, and yet, con- 
tinued the mischievous stepmother, glancing towards a plate which 
showed every token of a scarcely tasted breakfast, “| think she looks 
a little disappointed ; and Mr. Saville did unquestionably say that she 


had accepted him ; or, at any rate, had expressed no —_ ination to 
T * 
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the connexion. But that must have been his conceit ; young men 
are all so self-sufficient in these days. If a girl does but blush and 
look confused, instead of checking their absurdities, they immediately 
assume that she is in love. No, no, I can never believe that Cathe. 
rine would have accepted Mr. Saville, and even referred him to her 
nts without mentioning the circumstance herself. He must have 
ee mistaken. And if not, he has but to come forward again, 
and then, of course, I should not consider it my duty to interfere.” 

“I have deceived myself—yes, yes, I have deceived myself. Mr, 
Saville does not care forme, His words meant nothing,” said Ca. 
therine, hurrying through the most 28 ys walks in the shrub. 
bery. ‘It was no offer he made me; his language was only that of 
gallantry, and his very early visit must have referred to business— 
something connected with this election in all probability! yes, | 
have misunderstood him; what an unfortunate mistake! And he— 
what must he think of me?” And Catherine coloured painfully, 
whilst recapitulating in her mind all that had taken place between 
them. 

And yet, although one moment she lamented her unlucky miscon- 
ception, the next she almost smiled; for, in spite of her excessive 
diffidence, notwithstanding the singular termination of Mr. Saville’s 
morning visit, it was impossible altogether to deny that he had made 
a declaration of affection; at all events, he had said that which 
sounded very like one; and, as the day passed on, Catherine became 
more calm and cheerful. 

“I shall hear something more about it,” she repeated to herself a 
as times. “ Mr. Saville will write, or possibly he may return to 

inner. 

The next day hope was fainter ; and the next day, fainter still. On 
the third Catherine heard that Walter Saville had left the neighbour- 
hood—that he was gone abroad. 

* a - * * 

“Is Catherine out of health?” inquired Mr. Hamilton. “ She 
looks frightfully pale, and her dancing last night was the most inani- 
mate, spiritless performance I ever witnessed.” 


“Very true, Catherine wants animation sadly—you know she 
always did.” 


* But is she in good health ?” 

** Catherine complains a little now and then.” 

“ Have you spoken to any medical man, Dr. S. or Mr. R.?” 
“Why, no. To say the truth, I can’t help thinking that there 1s 8 


little imagination in the matter—or perhaps temper. The gaieties of 


the palace are not exactly suited to Catherine’s taste, and she fancies 
herself unequal to them. 


“ If Kate really feels her duties too much for her, she had better 
send in her resignation.” me 
“ Indeed, Mr. Hamilton, I should not recommend Catherine's g! 
up her situation; it would only serve to encourage her na 
indolence.” 
“But if she’s out of health! and to speak plainly, I am not satit 
fied with her appearance.” 
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«] assure you, there is nothing more the matter than a little 
country air and quiet will speedily set right. Catherine longs for 
country air, and so, in truth, do I. 

“And when do you think of leaving town? J am tied for the 
next month at least.” 

«We can’t well go till after Lucy Darrill’s marriage. The Dar- 
fills make a point of our being present; and as they are my near 
relations, it would be impossible to refuse them; although, to speak 
sincerely, I would rather a thousand times remain away. Weddings 
are my aversion; besides, Catherine's dress must be entirely new, 
and in these days dress is so expensive.” 

« Kate is to be bridesmaid, I find.” 

“ Yes, out of compliment to me, I believe.” 

“ How will Mr. Saville like that ?” 

“ Mr. Saville is so much in love with Lucy Darrill, and so full of 
his hing happiness, that I question whether he even remem- 
bers his former disappointment.” 

“ And Kate, how does she feel about it ?” 

“Catherine was always a very apathetic character; and latterly, 
this want of energy or feeling, or whatever it may be, has singwlatly 
. 1,” 

The wedding morning came ; and Catherine, attired as bridesmaid 
to Walter Saville’s wife, followed her mother-in-law to the carriage. 
Was she an apathetic being? The trembling hand, and the ashy 
lips, and the one bright spot of crimson on her cheek, were scarcely 
tokens of indifference. It could not be said she had absolutely loved 
Walter ; but once had Catherine dreamt a dream of happiness, and 
he had been connected with her dream—once, in hope’s agen | 
mitror, she had seen a vision fraught with joyous images; an 
though the dream had speedily dissolved, and though the glass had 
long ago been shivered into dust—still, still in memory had 
she clung to him who conjured up the fairy spell—still, in fond 
fancy leant upon the hand which held the magic crystal to her 


gaze. 

“T declare, Kate, you look quite pretty to-day,” cried Arthur, 
who had also been invited to the wedding; and whose anxiety to 
witness the gay scene had, in fact, decided Mrs. Hamilton on going. 
“ You look quite pretty in that gown, and I shouldn't wonder if you 
were to get married yourself some day or other.” 

“T have no wish to marry,” answered Kate. 

“Well, if I were you, I should do everything in the world to get 
ahusband. If I were a woman, I wouldn't be an old maid for any- 

ing. 

“| shall not be an old maid,” said Catherine, sadly. 

“I'm very glad to hear it; and I tell you what, Kate, if you'll 
oy take pains with yourself, and always wear such gowns as that— 
ind look as pretty as you do to-day—I dare say Frank Weston will 

ve ” 


ou. 
¥ Frank Weston would be rather young for Catherine,” observed 
Mrs. Hamilton. « Six months your junior, Arthur, is he not?” 
“No, five. But I don’t think he would marry Kate either ; she’s 
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not tall enough. Weston likes a woman to be at least five fee 
seven.” 

“ J shall not suit him, then,” said Catherine. And they reached 
the house just in time to see Walter Saville enter. 

The marriage passed off as marriages usually do. Mr. Saville and 
Miss Darrill had met abroad, been thrown a good deal in each other's 
society, liked each other, and returned to England engaged and ver, 
much in love, which love had hitherto run smooth, and they both looked 
as if they expected neither change nor fluctuation in the capricious 
stream; an expectation very common on wedding-days. There was 
a large bridal party—six bridesmaids, a splendid breakfast, and two 
enormous cakes. Everybody considered the bridegroom handsome 
—the bride interesting—and the marriage promising—for they were 
(of course) very amiable, perfectly well suited to each other, and 
they had six thousand a year. No one thought of Catherine, not 
even Walter Saville; he was too entirely engrossed with Lucy. It 
was not until after the breakfast, when by some accident they were 
brought in close contact, that he appeared to recognise Miss Hamil. 
ton; and then, the air of smiling happiness, which hitherto irra. 
diated his countenance, suddenly gave place to a dark, almost a 
frowning, expression; and the bright colour fled from Catherine's 
cheek. 

* Catherine,” said one of Mrs. Walter Saville’s sisters, who piqued 
herself on being frank, and in consequence was often very disagree- 
able—* do you know, if I were Lucy, I should be more than halt 
inclined to be jealous of you ?” 

* Of me ?” inquired Catherine, with some surprise. 

“ Yes, you look so odd and melancholy, as if you were in love wit 
Walter x 

“Indeed !” interrupted Catherine, “ I—” 

“ Yes, yes, I know, you don't like him at all; or, at least, you 
say so. But I fear I can’t quite believe you. I have been watch- 
ing you both, and I really think that you like him after all.” 

* What has made you so observant ?” 

“Oh, I wanted to see how you would conduct yourselves; be- 
cause, you know, he told my sister all about the business at Slade 
Court; and very much surprised we were.” 

“Indeed!” said Catherine, quickly, “I think, that in making 
such a confidence, Mr. Saville did not act quite honourably.” 

“ We all admired him for his openness. And why should you 
object to his telling Lucy? It certainly does appear very strange 
that you should have refused Walter Saville—there was nothing t 
be ashamed of in it.” 

* I did not refuse Mr. Saville—I assure you I did not.” ; 

“ But you empowered Mrs. Hamilton to refuse him, and thats 
the same thing, you know.” 

“ Catherine, | am going now,” said Mrs. Hamilton, approaching 
the young ladies, and so breaking up the conference. 

“ Then,” thought Catherine, when in the solitude of her chamber 
she could give way to meditation, “then Mr. Saville did love—did 
wish to marry me; and I might have been happy, but for my ste 
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mother's interference. Yes, Mrs. Hamilton interfered—and how 
dared she interfere in such ‘a matter? And my father, could he 
have known it? No; he is only thoughtless, indifferent; he could 
not—would not be unjust. Still, had he loved me, I scarcely think 
this misunderstanding could have arisen. But he does not; ‘no one 
loves me—Walter Saville did, and I—O how I could have auswered 
his affection! But stay—what am I doing—what is he now to me— 
orltohim? Nothing! ‘To me he will be henceforth nothing, and 
1 to him less than nothing—an object of dislike—yes, of positive 
dislike.” 

Two days afterwards, Mrs. Hamilton and Catherine Jeft town for 
Home Tracey. They were not long together. Arthur met with an 
accident, trifling in its nature, but not so in his mother’s estimation ; 
and her anxiety magnifying a sprained ankle into a broken limb, she 
set off for Eton, that she might herself watch over and promote 
his recovery. Catherine remained behind. Mrs. Hamilton intended 
to make the hotel her resting-place, and any unnecessary expense 
was, we know, always carefully avoided by this most thrifty lady. 
Arthur speedily recovered from his accident ; but the necessary con- 
finement had taken something from the usual glow of his complexion ; 
and his doting parent, believing her son’s general health impaired, 
removed him to Bognor. There Mr. Hamilton joined them, and 
Catherine did not: the period of their remaining by the sea-side was 
so uncertain, Mrs. Hamilton thought it quite a pity Catherine should 
take such a journey. 

It was late in autumn, when the crisp leaves were falling thickly, 
the moon looked wild and chilly, and the wind, swelling in fearful and 
angry gusts, whirled the fantastic clouds along; then falling suddenly, 
gave way to pelting showers of sleet or hail. The old village clock 
struck eleven as Mr. Hamilton's carriage dashed through Bryanstoke, 
and on alighting at his own door he was informed that Miss Hamilton 
had already retired to rest. His arrival was unexpected by his 
daughter; he therefore manifested no surprise on finding that she was 
not waiting to receive him; neither did her absence from the breakfast- 
table on the following morning elicit any observation, for he break- 
fasted precisely at eight o'clock, and that meal, with him, was fre- 
quently independent of the family. His errand was twofold ; to 
make arrangements for the purchase of some land in the neighbour- 
hood, whose acquisition would greatly strengthen his county interest, 
and consequently increase the value of the Home Tracey property ; 
and to induce Catherine, who had recently attained her majority, to 
affix her signature to certain documents, by which she waived all in- 
terest in the monetary arrangement already mentioned—in a word, 
to sign herself a beggar ! 

It may not be denied that Mr. Hamilton entertained some scruples ; 
that when the subject was first mooted, and the suggestion first pro- 
posed, he shrank from so flagrant an abuse of his authority. But his 
lady, as usual, argued, and, as usual, prevailed. She saw, she said, 
no injustice whatever in the transaction ; while Catherine remained 
unmarried, she could not want the money ; of course, Hf she married, 
she must have her marriage-portion ; but till then, it w 


as of no use 
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in the world to her; while Mr. Hamilton's present and Arthur's pro. 
spective consequence would be unspeakably augmented by adding the 
Draxworth to the Home Tracey property. Thus spoke Mrs. Hamil. 
ton, and her husband listened ; and now he was come down to Home 
Tracey, that he might purchase Draxworth and procure Kate's signa. 
ture. 

He was accompanied by his solicitor, a little, dark, sallow-looking 
man, with a good deal of vivacity in his deep-set eye, and as much 
restlessness in his movements. This morning Mr. Parker's glance 
was even unusually animated, and he appeared almost as if suffering 
under a paroxysm of nervous disorder, so incessant were his motions, 
his hands and feet, his head, his nose, his eyelids,—even his ears, 
appeared to turn and twist themselves about; for he was a man both 
of integrity and feeling, and he disliked the business he was engaged 
in. Such, at length, became Mr. Parker's reluctance, that he could 
not forbear inquiring (he did it in the most tremulous voice possible) 
whether Miss Hamilton was fully aware of the nature of the deed she 
was about to sign. 

“ Certainly,” replied Mr. Hamilton, with some hauteur, “ I have 
made every explanation to my daughter ; and,” he added, still more 
haughtily, “1 have received Miss Hamilton’s entire acquiescence, 
given after mature deliberation, without which I should not, of course, 
have consented to—to—this arrangement.” 

“ Surely, surely,” said the man of law, gradually retreating to the 
further end of the apartment, and then again advancing ; “ of course 
Miss Hamilton has given her consent spontaneously —1I don’t mean to 
imply anything to the contrary—but as ladies do not usually under- 
stand these matters, I thought it possible Miss Hamilton might have 
been swayed,—that is to say, her desire of meeting your wishes might 
have blinded her.” : 

Here Mr. Parker's trepidation deprived him of the power of words; 
he looked round the room, seated himself, got up, sat down again, 
took a piece of sealing-wax off the table, broke it in half, then start- 
ing up once more, made a strong effort and concluded. * I mean 
that Miss Hamilton, being a lady, and not accustomed to law trans- 
actions, mayn’t quite understand what she’s about; or that she may 
not quite anticipate all the possible consequences of signing that 
document.” 

** Miss Hamilton relies on her father’s honour and affection; and I 
need hardly observe, that she will never have occasion to regret the 
confidence she places in me. However, there is no objection to your 
again explaining the nature of this business to my daughter: indeed, 
I wish it may be done.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Mr. Parker to himself, for he was too much awed 
by his patron’s haughty manner to give utterance to any further ex- 
postulation ; “ yes, yes, it is all very well for her to trust to your 
affection ; and honour is a well-sounding word: but Miss Hamilton 1s 
a fool if she parts with her fortune on no better security. Besides, 
who can ensure her father’s life ? and if he dies before she is married, 
or without his having assigned to her a sum equivalent to that she 18 
giving up, I take it she'll rue the day when she signed those parch- 
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ments. But it’s no business of mine, and so there's no use in saying 
anything more about it; however, I will go over the papers carefully 
with her, and then, if she chooses to refuse her signature she may. I 
shall be clear, at any rate.” 

Mr. Hamilton, as if anxious to conclude an unpleasant transaction, 
rang the bell violently, and, on the servant's entrance, asked, with 
much asperity, whether Miss Hamilton were not yet ready. This 
was the second time he had sent to summon Catherine, and shortly 
afterwards she entered. No very affectionate greeting passed between 
the father and his child. He shook her hand, replied to her inquiries 
for Arthur and Mrs. Hamilton with the utmost brevity; then, point- 
ing her to a chair, placed himself on another close beside, and desired 
Mr. Parker to read and eaplain (that word was spoken with much 
emphasis) the document in question. Mr. Parker read aloud, and 
Catherine seemed to listen; he endeavoured also to make clear the 
meaning of the paper, and Catherine tried to understand. She made, 
however, no comment,—offered no objection ; but having signed her 
name, bowed to the man of law, and left the room. 

The kind-hearted solicitor could not repress an ejaculation of regret 
as the door closed, and Mr. Hamilton was far from feeling easy. 
Catherine’s ready obedience touched a heart not altogether destitute 
of fatherly affection; and he could not forbear remarking that his 
daughter's respiration had been hurried—that an air of oppressive 
weariness had speedily replaced the expression of excited feelings 
which lit her countenance upon her first entrance—that her hand was 
frightfully emaciated, and her superscription scarcely legible. 

“ Kate must return with me to Bognor,” was his concluding reso- 
lution. “ Yes, yes, the sea air will soon set her right again ; and if 
she does not recover her strength and looks by the sea-side, we can 
stop in London on her way home, and consult Holland.” 

Having thus decided, Mr. Hamilton turned his thoughts once_more 
to business. 

The luncheon hour came. Mr. Hamilton never ate luncheon, but 
Mr. Parker did; and while he demolished some cold partridge-pie, 
Catherine's father went in search of her. He wished to inform her 
of his intention of taking her to Bognor, and to beg she would hold 
herself in readiness to set off on the ensuing morning. Mr. Hamilton 
entered the usual sitting-room—his daughter was not there ; he passed 
on into another—it was also unoccupied. To all appearance neither 
of the chambers had been used since Mrs. Hamilton left home. The 
grates contained no fire, the chairs stood in stiff regularity against the 
Wainscot, the curtains looked as if they had not been undrawn for 
many a day, and as he traversed the apartment, his footsteps were the 
only sounds which broke the dreary silence. ‘“ Where can she be? 
he asked himself impatiently whilst retracing his way. At that 
moment the shrill note of a canary-bird catching his attention, he 
unclosed the door of the room whence the sound proceeded. It was 
an old-fashioned parlour, which had once been a favourite with Cathe- 
rine’s mother, and since her death never inhabited. A painful emo- 
tion shot across Mr. Hamilton's mind on entering the desolate apart- 
ment. He thought of the being he had married for her gold, and 
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whose happiness he had afterwards entirely neglected—he thoysly 
also of a deathbed—of a prayer from dying lips, that, * as she jy 
ever been to him a true and gentle wife, he would cherish her poor 
orphan child.” . 

And the bird was singing still: apparently it had escaped its cage. 
for it was perched upon the ledge of an old Indian cabinet. Almost 
mechanically, Mr. Hamilton advanced to secure the little truant: py 
eluding his attempt, it flew first to the cornice of the window-curtain, 
then, through an open door, into an adjoining room. He followed and 
descried the object of his search, Catherine. She was Sitting in an 
antique high-backed chair, apparently asleep ; for her eyes were closed, 
and the dark lashes fell upon a cheek of almost startling whiteness: 
one thin, transparent hand rested upon the stuffed arm-cushion of her 
chair, the other held an open book ; working materials, and a few late 
flowering roses lay on a table near. The canary-cage was open, and 
its accustomed inmate flew merrily from spot to spot, until at length, 
alighting upon the pinnacle of Catherine’s chair, once more he sang 
his shrill and joyous melody, his brilliant plumage forming all the 
while as strong a contrast to the colourless complexion of his mistress, 
as his rich warbling did to her inanimation. Mr. Hamilton remained 
at the threshold of the room; he breathed with difficulty, and a cold 
dew stood upon his forehead. There was something in the whole 
scene so strange and so unnatural, that all his usual selt-possession 
had given place to indecision. 

And still the bird sang wildly on, and still the sleeper slept. Mr. 
Hamilton advanced, at length, and bending over Catherine, took her 
hand in his; then started, while an acclamation of horror passed his 
lips. Jt was not sleep, but death he gazed upon ! 

They laid her in her quiet grave, beside her mother's dust; and 
they talked of consumption—of hereditary disease ; but it was of a 
withered heart she died; a heart that withered from neglect, from 
loneliness, from having always been unloved, uncared for. 
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A JOURNEY TO THE DEAD SEA.! 
BY C. G. ADDISON, ESQ, OF THE INNER TEMPLE, 


Route to the Dead Sea—Wild Scenery—Sand mountains—Salt marshes—The Dead 
Sca—Its loneliness aud solitude—Buoyancy of the water—Remarkable absence 
of all animal life—Salt incrustations— Ruins of Sodom and Goniorrah—The Jordan 
—The plains of Moab—The mountains of Abarim, Nebo, and Visgah—Night 
journey to Ribhah—Arab visiters—Their conversation and remarks, 


« Alfin giungemmo al loco, ove gia scese 
Fiamma dal Cielo in dilatate falde, 

E di natura vendico Voffese, 

Sovra le genti in mal oprar si salde. 

Fu gia terra feconda, almo paese 

Or acque son bituminose, e calde, 

E steril lago, @ quanto al torce, e gira, 
Compressa e Daria, e grave il puzzo spira,” 


‘* At length we drew to where, in dreadful ire, 
Heaven rain’d on earth of old a storm of fire, 
To avenge the wrongs which nature’s laws endur'd, 
On that dire race to horrid deeds inured : 
W here once were fertile lands and meadows green 
Now a deep lake with sulph’rous waves was seen: 
Hence noisome vapours, baleful streams arise, 
That breathe contagion to the distant skies.” 
Tasso. 


Nov. 27.—At five o'clock in the morning we left Rihhah for the 
Dead Sea. I found the Albanian soldier armed, and mounted on 
horseback, ready to accompany me. I was not at all desirous of an 
escort, but he insisted on proceeding, and said that, if the governor 
had been at home, I should not have been allowed to have under- 
taken the expedition without an escort of several soldiers, as the 
country was very insecure. 

We rode through a few fields of Indian corn, and then pushed our 
way through some very tall reeds, the Albanian taking the lead, and 
clearing a way for us. As soon as it became sufficiently light to 
distinguish distant objects, we found ourselves in the midst of a wide 
sandy plain, which was covered with clumps of green bushes and 


thorny shrubs ; not a trace of cultivation was anywhere visible. On 


our right the valley was bounded by a lofty and remarkable range of 
mountains ; they were riven and torn into all manner of fantastic 
shapes, and appeared to be tossed one upon another in the wildest 
confusion. Along the base of the range were numerous vast sandy 
hillocks, against which the rays of the rising sun glanced with great 
brilliancy ; they appeared like hillocks of snow. On our left, on the 
opposite side of the Jordan, a very lofty, bold, and picturesque chain 
of mountains was spread out in waving lines and peaks, which were 
covered with a beautiful thin, blue, transparent haze. 


i Continued from p. 154. 
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The plain through which we rode was intersected with numeroys 
ravines and small fantastic sandy elevations, divided by deep gullies 
and winding channels, which appear to have been hollowed out }y 
torrents of water pouring down from the adjoining mountains, |} 
many parts these sandy elevations were rolled one upon another, 
like the vast waves of a troubled ocean. The whole tract of country 
was, indeed, one of the wildest and most extraordinary I had ever 
witnessed. The surface of the earth seemed to have been tossed 
and tumbled about by some great convulsion of nature, in the 
most disordered manner imaginable. ‘The soil appears everywhere 
greatly impregnated with bitter salts, and is unnaturally white. From 
some of the little sandy elevations we enjoyed occasional glimpses of 
the Dead Sea, spreading out its deep blue waters in front of’ us be- 
tween two majestic ranges of mountains. 

We rode at random across the country through bushes and brakes. 
No track was anywhere visible, but we continued straight on, keep- 
ing our course due south. The ground in a short time became 
swampy, and we appeared to be riding among salt marshes; the 
coarse grass and leaves were thickly encrusted with saline particles, 
and the fresh morning air was tainted with that peculiar odour which 
is perceptible in swamps along the sea-coast. 

About two hours after leaving Rihhah, we found ourselves upon 
the brink of the Dead Sea. It was, however, almost entirely shut 
out from view by a thick jungle of tamarisks and tall reeds growing 
out of some low mud-banks which extended along the shore. We 
had great difficulty in penetrating through these and reaching the 
water's edge, as the ground was very soft, and the horses sank deep 
into the mud. At last, however, pushing boldly along some more 
elevated ground, we got clear of the jungle and reached the edge of 
the lake, where we found a hard shingly bottom. 

There was something extremely grand and striking in the appear- 
ance of the vast expanse of blue water which was thus suddenly 
presented to our view without any previous preparation. It was a 
delightful relief to the eye, after the wide dusty plains we had lately 
been familiar with. To the southward the calm blue lake was spread 
out as far as the eye could reach, blending itself with the azure sky far 
away in the distance. On the east it was bounded by a very lofty 
and most picturesque chain of bold mountains, which elevated their 
blue peaks high aloft into the heavens, and threw out spurs and 
waving ridges covered with a dwarf vegetation, which gave them a 
beautiful and picturesque diversity of colouring. On the west, the 
waters were bounded by a long range of much lower eminences, but 
more steep and precipitous; they terminated in perpendicular rocks 
and precipices, which plunged abruptly into the lake, and shut it in 
on that side, as it were, with a perpendicular wall. 

Wonder-seeking travellers have described the Dead Sea as of & 
strangely gloomy, unearthly, and terrible appearance ; and ancient 
historians have peopled the spot with horrors—the dreams, probably, 


of their own imaginations. The birds which attempted to cross 1 


say they, fell dead, suffocated by pestilential vapours; volumes 0 
smoke escaped from the water and hung in a gloomy cloud above, 
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while the dull and leaden surface refused to be acted upon by the 
wind. ms 

These strange appearances are now no longer visible. When I 
saw the lake, the waters, rippled by the light morning breeze, had a 
beautifully blue appearance, and sparkled joyously and brilliantly in 
the clear sunshine. The bold mountainous shores towered grandly 
on either hand, and the projecting eminences cast a magnificent 
breadth of light and shadow over the extended landscape. 

The peculiar feature of the spot was its remarkable silence and 
solitude. It was strange to witness such an extensive view, and not 
a single human dwelling ; such a wide expanse of water, and no boat 


or vessel anywhere chequering its surface ; such an extended line of 


coast, and no animated object within the range of the visible horizon 
besides ourselves and horses. Justly might it be called dead, for 
there was no sign of life. 

As we rode along the water's edge, our progress was impeded by 
a small creek or channel, which drained off the water from the neigh- 
bouring salt marshes; we attempted to regain the shore, but the 
thicket of tamarisks and reeds was utterly impervious, and it was 
impossible to ford the small water channel on account of the mud. 
The guide wanted to return, but spurring on my horse, I rode out 
into the lake, which was very shallow, and by keeping well away 
from the shore we avoided all the swamps, tamarisks, and mud- 
banks. The bottom of the lake was in many parts covered with 
sunken driftwood, and the whole shore was strewed with boughs 


and branches of shrubs and bushes, brought down by the floods of 


the Jordan. 

After riding for about half an hour, we arrived at a long rocky spit 
of land, that jutted out about two hundred yards into the lake ; and, 
dismounting, I walked to the end of the little promontory, over loose 
fragments of stone, determining to put to the test the various re- 
ports of the remarkable buoyancy of the water. Throwing off my 
clothes, I plunged into the lake, but it was even here so shallow 
that 1 had to run out an immense distance, over a rough stony 
bottom, before I could get the water as high as my waist. I then 
threw myself into a swimming position, and was buoyed up in the 
most remarkable manner. ‘Turning myself on my back, I floated 
with the greatest ease, and without the slightest exertion. Although 
there were only about four feet of water, 1 found it almost impossible 
to bring my feet again to the bottom, and to regain an erect pos- 
ture. The body has certainly all the buoyancy of a cork. The 
water made my eyes smart in the most dreadful manner when I 
dipped my head into it; I was almost blinded, and my lips and nose 
tingled severely. I swam out a considerable distance ; the water, 
however, increased very little in depth, but from my experiments on 
its buoyancy, I find that a person is completely carried off his legs, 
and floats (at least such was the case with me) when the chest is 
entirely immersed. The water is amazingly bitter and pungent, and 
makes the tongue and the mouth smart. 
_ A bathe in the Dead Sea is anything but agreeable. I found it 
impossible to wipe myself dry; my whole body was in a clammy, 
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sticky condition, and my hair was disgustingly tangled and greasy. 
The water, however, is beautifully transparent, and free from float. 
ing substances. I saw none of the bitumen which, it is said, 
and floats on the surface. 

The appellation of mare mortuum and el amout, * the Dead Sea.” Was 
no doubt given to this lake, because neither fish nor any other living 
thing whatever subsisted in its bitterly salt and poisonous waters, 
Some travellers, however, have contended that there are fish in the 
lake, because they have picked up the shells of shell-fish along the 
shore. These shells, if really the shells of fish, are undoubtedly the 
shells of fresh-water shell-fish, washed down into the Dead Sea by 
the Jordan. ‘There are several species of shell-fish in the Lake of 
Tiberias ; and the winter floods of the Jordan, which spread in every 
direction over this part of the valley, might easily have washed the 
shells down to the places where they have been found. The Arabs 
of Rihhah, my Arab guide, and the Albanian soldier, all averred 
that there were no fish in the lake. I cannot find that any person 
has ever seen any, and the common notion in the country is, that 
there is not a living thing of any sort in the waters. Indeed it is 
manifest that so magnificent a lake as this, about seventy miles in 
length, by twenty in breadth, could never have remained here so 
long, without the neighbouring inhabitants having been able to find 
out the fish, if any existed. 

The lake is often spoken of in history, as a lonely mysterious spot, 
in whose deadly waters no living thing had being ; while, on the other 
hand, the Lake of Tiberias is celebrated by ancient writers for the 
abundance and excellence of its fish, which formed the principal food 
of the surrounding inhabitants. Indeed, a fish out of the Dead Sea 
would be a rare curiosity, altogether sui generis, for sea fish and 
fresh-water fish could no more exist in these bitterly pungent waters 
than they could in a basin of brandy. 

We wandered on along the shores, and picked up several beautiful 
black pebbles, and some curious pieces of a very heavy — stone. 
I saw no appearance anywhere of pummice stone, lava, or of any 
substance of a volcanic nature. 

All along the low shore bordering the plain of Jericho extends a 
jungle of canes and tamarisks, growing from a swampy salt marsh: 
the boughs and branches of the ‘shrubs are clammy and di amp with 
salt dew. The water is very shallow, and in many parts, in conse- 
quence of the summer ev ‘aporation, it has subsided from the shore, 
and has left banks of mud and shingle encrusted with salt. All the 
little hollows and pools were rvs with fine white layers of salt, 
almost as pure as if evaporated in regular salt-pans. An immense 
quantity of driftwood, saturated with salt, and remarkably heavy, 
extended all along the edge of the lake, and many of the branches 
and trunks of the trees were entirely incrusted with saline pi articles. 
These salt incrustations are peeled off in layers, and sold by the 
natives to the salt merchants, who export the salt to all parts of the 
country. Some of the twigs and branches, glistening in the sun 
had quite the appearance of white coral. 

The extreme saltness of this lake arises. in 
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there being no outlet to its waters, the bulk and saltness of which go 
on regularly increasing and diminishing according to the season of 
the year. From the commencement of the rainy season, the lake, 
swollen by the mountain torrents, and by the increased volume of 
the waters of the Jordan, begins gradually to rise, and the waters, 
being no longer wasted away by the rapid evaporation caused by the 
summer's sun, overflow their banks, and, driving back the waters of 
the Jordan, inundate all the low lands in the vicinity of the river. 
A great part of the plain over which we rode, my guide informed 
me, then became part of the lake. As the fine and dry weather 
comes on, and the heat of the sun increases, the evaporation becomes 
very great, and columns of fog may often be seen rising from the 
waters. ‘Lhe lake then contracts its boundaries, and continues slowly 
wasting away the whole summer and autumn, becoming more and 
more intensely salt until the month of December, when the rains 
usually recommence. 

The same process we see going on in other salt lakes in this part 
of the world. The plain of salt on the route te Palmyra, which I 
have elsewhere described, is in the winter converted into a salt lake 
by the rains and the mountain torrents, which pour into the hollow ; 
but the volume of water being small, the whole of it is evaporated in 
the summer, and the lake is then converted into an extensive dry 
salt plain. ‘The Dead Sea is so vast in extent, that the summer's 
evaporation is a mere nothing as compared with the volume of its 
waters ; but still its magnitude is very materially affected by it, and 
the intensity of its saltness much diminished all along the northern 
shore, and near the mouth of the Jordan. 

We continued our journey close to the water's edge, but our 
course was often greatly impeded by the treacherous nature of the 
ground. Many of the mud-banks were covered with a dirty saline 
incrustration, which gave them the appearance of hard dusty soil, 
ito which the horses floundered and sank, and were once or twice 
in some danger of sticking fast. Our guide, however, s¢ emed well ac- 
quainted with the localities, and we pushed rapidly onward towards 
the mouth of the Jordan. In some parts, the bottom of the lake was 
composed of a hard blue clay, at other parts it was covered with 


pebble and Shingle, among which I found several beautiful stones of 


various colours. 

From an eminence along the shore, we enjoyed an extensive view 
over a solitary plain, on the opposite side of a small bay, which 
extended between us and the bold range of the eastern mountains, 
Not a human being besides ourselves was anywhere visible, but at a 
great distance I observed a thin wreathing column of smoke, which 
probably came from a Bedouin encampment. one 
| There ie certainly a charm hovering round the solitudes of this 
interesting country, ‘which we experience not amid the highly culti- 
vated fields and the crowded cities of Europe, where we meet on all 
siles the habitations of men, and the results of human industry, 
Which constantly remind us of man’s presence. Kier, ne mengen e>* 
tracted with the variety of ideas which press upon Us in the busy 
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world, we naturally indulge in a host of associations of surpassing 
interest. ) 

The solitary plains on the opposite side of the Jordan, along 
the shores of “ the salt sea,” are “ the Plains of Moab,” where the 
children of Israel pitched their tents after their victory over Og, the 
king of Bashan, and all his people, at the battle of Edrei. The Jofties: 
of the mountains, rising immediately behind these plains, and ex. 
tending their curving lines directly in front of us, must be those of 
“ Abarim,” “ Nebo,” and “ Pisgah,"—for from those only can be 
seen “ all the land of Judah unto the utmost sea.” 

“Get thee up into this mountain Abarim, unto Mount Nebo, 
which is in the land of Moab, that is over against Jericho; and be- 
hold the land of Canaan, which I give unto the children of Israel for 
& possession. 

* And Moses went up from the plains of Moab unto the mountain 
of Nebo, to the top of Pisgah, that is over against Jericho. And the 
Lord showed him all the land of Gilead unto Dan, and the land of 
Ephraim and Manasseh, and all the land of Judah, unto the uter. 
most sea. And the south, and the plain of the valley of Jericho, the 
city of palm trees, unto Zoar.” 

From these lofty eminences, then, directly in front of us, the Lord 
God first pointed out to the children of Israel “ the land of Canaan,” 
‘the promised land” “ flowing with milk and honey.”  * This is the 
land which I sware unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, say- 
ing, I will give it unto thy seed.” 

What a rush of recollections comes across the mind as we survey 
the surrounding solitude,—when we cast our eyes over the solitary 
waters, beneath whose glassy surface lie buried the ruins of Sodom 
and Gomorrah—on the desert, cheerless plain, where once stood Jeri- 
cho—and on the silent banks of yon small river, “ the river Jordan,’ 
where once the Israelites passed over on dry ground, preceded by the 
priests “ bearing the ark of the covenant of the Lord,” when “ the 
waters which came down from above stood and rose up upon a heap, 
very far from the city Adana, that is beside Zaretan : and those that 
came down towards the sea of the plain, even the salt sea, failed, 
and the people passed over right against Jericho.” From those oppo- 
site mountains, too, whose lofty summits gleam so brightly in the 
pure sunshine, the Lord God himself hath spoken, and we may say, 
in the words of Chateaubriand, “ Le desert paroit encore muet de 
terreur, et lon diroit quil n'a osé rompre le silence depuis quil a 
entendu le voix de |’ Eternel.” 

We halted to refresh our horses under some shrubs close to the 
lake, and we attempted to kindle a fire of the driftwood, but it was 
so saturated with salt, that our attempts were ineffectual, and no 
other fuel could be found. The sun, notwithstanding that the winter 
season had now commenced, shone out with great warmth and bril- 
liancy upon the sandy soil, and we were glad to reach the shade ot 
some mimosa bushes, from whence we enjoyed an extensive and 
beautiful view over the wide expanse of water. 

It is strange that this magnificent inland sea, more than four times 
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the size of the Lake of Tiberias, should have remained in all ages so 

ected and deserted. Frequent mention is made in history of the 
fleets which sailed on the sea of Tiberias; of the bloody naval com- 
hats which were fought upon its waters ; and of the number of’ ships 
that could be equipped by the respective towns situate on its shores ; 
but of the Dead Sea we have no account which even leads us to 
suppose that it has ever been navigated. . 

It was a received tradition among the ancients, that no living 
thing could cross the waters, and the present inhabitants supersti- 
tiously believe that any attempt to navigate the lake will be attended 
with certain destruction. This notion has been greatly strengthened 
by the melancholy death of an enterprising young Irish traveller, 
who fell a victim this last summer to his curiosity in exploring these 
mysterious waters. He procured a boat at Jaffa, had it transported on 
camels to the shores of the Dead Sea, and then furnishing himselfwith 
provisions and water, he embarked on the lake with the intention of 
making a voyage round it. A short time afterwards he was found by 
some Arabs on the northern shore, insensible, and suffering under a 
most alarming fever and dysentery. He was immediately carried to 
Rihhah, and from thence transported on a litter to the christian 
convent at Jerusalem, where he shortly died, notwithstanding the 
greatest care and all the exertions of the European medical officers 
attached to Ibrahim Pasha’s regiments. 

Along the whole extent of the shores of the Dead Sea, a circuit 
of between two and three hundred miles, there does not appear to be 
a single village, or one solitary human habitation. The eastern 
shore has scarcely ever been visited; it is very mountainous and 
rugged, and the want of food and water renders it almost impassable. 
There is very little apparently, too, to repay the traveller for the 
hardships and privations of the journey. 

We learn from the Mosaic account, that the waters of the Dead 
Sea cover the ancient vale of Siddim, in which stood the cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrah. Before the destruction of those two places, 
the vale of Siddim is spoken of in the Bible as the theatre of the 
great battle between Chedorlaomer and the kings of Sodom and Go- 
morrah, of Admah and Zebolin, and the king of Bela. “ All these 
were joined together in the vale of Siddim, which is the salt sea 

+++. And the vale of Siddim was full of slime pits,” &c. 

The vale was destroyed and the lake formed at the time when the 
Lord “ overthrew those cities, (Sodom and Gomorrah,) and all the 
plain, and all the inhabitants, and that which grew upon the ground.” 
Che ruins of these cities are said to be still visible beneath the 
waters. The ancients had an idea that they were distinguishable ; 
and some of their writers speak positively upon the subject. Strabo 
gives a circumference of sixty stadia to the ruins of Sodom. Facitus 
also speaks of them, and Josephus, employing a poetic expression, 
‘ays, that he perceived on the banks of the lake “ the shades of the 
overwhelmed cities.’ The same notion has been adopted by the 
Christians ; and there is a tradition among the Arab population of 
some great catastrophe, and of the destruction of several cities. But 
all these legends appear to be based upon no good foundation, and 
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must be considered the dreams of imagination. My Arab guide, 
who is well acquainted with most of the country on the south, west, 
and north of the Dead Sea, and is a very intelligent man, fancies 
that the wrecks of the guilty cities are visible under water, but hgs 
never seen them himself, and has only heard that they have been 
seen by numbers of persons. 

There are various wonderful stories rife also among the population, 
of islands having been seen upon the lake, and sometimes the ruins 
of magnificent edifices rising out of the water. These appearances 
are, no doubt, attributable to the mirage, or rather to what the 
Italians call the fata morgana. The Dead Sea is surrounded, on the 
side of the valley of the Jordan, by swamps; and when we arrived in 
the morning, a light mist, extremely favourable for the exhibition of 
the fata morgana, was wreathing itself along the low shores. 

After resting ourselves for a short period, we proceeded along the 
shores of “ the bituminous lake” to the mouth of the Jordan. The 
riding is extremely rough and disagreeable ; sometimes we had to 
wade through swamps and mud-banks; sometimes through deep 
sands and across ravines and gullies, where we were almost buried 
under the loose earth, and oftentimes our further progress was entirely 
obstructed by tangled thickets and wild thorny shrubs. 

About two o'clock we reached the Jordan, which is here a dirty 
and muddy stream. It empties itself into the Dead Sea amid swamps 
and mud-banks, and discolours the clear water of the lake for a con- 
siderable distance. The mud-banks at the mouth of the Jordan, and 
the swamps, thickets, and tall reeds along the shores of the lake, 
appear likely and favourable haunts for water birds and wild fowls of 
every description, but not a single bird, or any animated object, could 
we discover in any direction. ‘The poisonous waters, in fact, prevent 
the generation of the worms, and insects, and creeping things, which 
generally luxuriate among marshes and mud-banks, and at the mouths 
of rivers, and birds and waterfowl are consequently unable to exist 
here from the want of food. It seems perfectly true that not a living 
thing can exist within reach of the water ! 

Turning our horses’ heads, we bade adieu to the lake, and rode 
along the banks of the Jordan on our return to Rihhah. There are 
vast discrepancies in the accounts of travellers concerning the width 
and rapidity of the Jordan. These discrepancies may be easily 

reconciled by attending to the period of the year at which it has 
been visited, and to the state of the weather at the time. The 
Jordan flows between ranges of lofty eminences, and drains off the 
water which is discharged on them during heavy rain. In the winter 
season the current is rapid and very muddy, and, after a continuance 
of wet weather, the river overflows all the low lands near its mouth, 
while in the summer time the volume of water is extremely scanty, 
the river rolls sluggishly along its bed, and may be furded in many 
parts of the plain of Jericho without wetting the knees. The rise ot 
the Dead Sea in the winter throws back the waters of the river, and 
causes it to inundate the low land along its mouth; as in ancient 
times, when the waters rose and drove the wild beasts out of their 
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coverts, “He shall come up like a lion from the swelling of 
Jordan.” 

[was greatly inconvenienced by my bath in the Dead Sea; my 

body was covered with a cold, clammy salt dew, which excited a most 

ing sensation ; and I was greatly delighted, after riding about 
two miles along the river, to see a convenient place to bathe and 
cleanse myself from the saline particles with which I was covered. I 
was greatly surprised, on plunging into the water, to find it, at this 
distance from the lake, quite salt to the taste; there was a rapid 
current, and the saltness of the waters evidently arose from the salt 
earths through which the river flows. The water was remarkably 
cold as compared with the Dead Sea, and very deep. I could not 
touch the bottom within three feet of the shore. Whilst swimming 
across the river I was suddenly alarmed by the cries and shouts of 
my servant who in a shallower part, attempting to get into the holy 
stream, to wash himself after the manner of pilgrims, had stuck fast 
in the mud, and was sinking deeper and deeper, without the power of 
extricating himself. The Albanian soldier, however, who was a 
powerful man, succeeded in pulling him out by means of his long 
carbine, which he extended to the youth to grasp. The banks were 
disgustingly muddy, and were overhung with tall reeds and wil- 
lows; they are constantly mouldering away, and tumbling into the 
water. 

The Jordan is very narrow ; its average width appears to be about 
fifty feet. In the part where I bathed, it certainly could not be so 
much, The current was rapid and turbid, and it had all the appear- 
ance of a small stream swollen by heavy rains. 

Remounting our horses, we continued our course along the river, 
through the rough uneven plain, the sandy soil of which was, in 
many parts, covered with rank grass and weeds two feet in height, 
among which we fancied that we could discover the track of the wild 
antelope. A short distance higher up the stream is the spot where 
the christian pilgrims bathe and pour the water of the sacred river 
over their heads ; it being, according to tradition, the identical place 
where “all Judea, and the people round about,” were by John the 
Baptist “ baptized in Jordan, confessing their sins.” As evening was 
drawing on apace, we abandoned our intention of proceeding thither, 
and, turning our horses away from the Jordan, we entered the wild 
thicket which extends between the river and the site of ancient 
Jericho. Numerous steep trenches, and pits, and hillocks of sand, 
rendered the riding treacherous and difficult. 

It was a lovely evening, and the pale crescent of the young moon 
was visible, hanging above the dim and distant mountains which 
bordered the plain. Not a cloud had been seen the whole - and 
the whole western horizon, after the departure of the sun, was flushed 
with a saffron hue, which, as the light waned, became gradually 
blended with a faint crimson colouring that extended above it. Star 
after star gradually appeared, and long ere we reached Jericho the 
dusky plain was veiled by the darkness of night. Our guide knew 
every track and thicket in this wild and lonely country; but the 
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of the ground. We disturbed one or two wild animals on our route. 
and were constantly entertained with the long melancholy how) of 
the jackal, which was often broken into short whining barks, no: 
unlike the hysterical sobbing of a child. 

An hour and a half after leaving the banks of the Jordan we 
galloped our horses across the scanty fields of Indian corn which syr. 
rounded the small and miserable village of Rihhah. We rode straight 
to the old half-ruined castle, and I found my Arab friends of the 
previous evening collected in the courtyard ; they had been uneasy, 
they said, at my long absence, as the neighbourhood had been very 
unsafe, and one or two parties of wandering Bedouins had lately 
crossed the Jordan, and committed robberies. 

The commandant of the fortress was still absent, and I was there. 
fore constrained to return to my quarters in the stable. A large fire 
was kindled under the shed, by the circular reservoir of water. The 
light of a fire soon attracts visiters, and several Arabs shortly made 
their appearance to partake of my comforts, to warm themselves, to 
smoke their pipes, and satisfy their curiosity. As they arrived, they 
made the courteous and pleasing salutation salaam aleikoom— peace 
be with you,” placing the right hand, according to universal custom, 
on the breast, and then lifting it to the mouth and forehead ; they 
then seated themselves with crossed legs round the fire, and produced 
pipes, when my large leathern tobacco bag was handed round. 
Nothing gives greater delight to these people than a donation of 
tobacco, and no traveller should be without it, if he wishes to place 
himself on good terms with the natives, and to draw them into agree- 
able and friendly intercourse. 

The winter, they tell me, is very severe here; snow frequently 
falls on all the surrounding hills, and they suffer greatly from cold 
and wet. The huts of the villagers are constructed in so slight a 
manner that a heavy rain penetrates through the roof, and completely 
inundates the whole dwelling. 

Our circle was joined by a wild looking party of four Arabs, who 
had just crossed the Jordan, coming from the country of the ancient 
Ammonites. They appeared to belong to the fierce children of the 
desert, who roam about the wide solitudes to the eastward of that 
river, in search of plunder. They were at first regarded with no 
very favourable eye by our little domestic party of villagers, but 
after a short conversation they got upon an intimate and very friendly 
footing with all of them. These strangers had arrived from Szalt, a0 
Arab town, distant a day's journey, not far from Ammon, the ancient 
Philadelphia, and they appeared well acquainted with the wild 
mountainous region which extends to the eastward of the Jordan. 
A few days before they had been at D'jerash, and near the ruins 
seen some dead bodies lying under a wall. The country appears @ 
be very unsettled, and the inhabitants under the control of no law 
whatever. The friends of a murdered man generally revenge his 
death, and feuds are perpetuated between the different tribes from 
generation to generation. 

One of our new visiters was an old man of most interesting and 
striking appearance ; he had a long white beard, and his hair, which 
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was allowed to grow after the manner of the Bedouins, hung in 
tangled silvery curls on either side of his furrowed, sunburnt counte- 
nance. In common with the rest of the party, he had no shoes, and 
he was diligently ap a by the flickering light of the fire in endea- 
vouring to extract a thorn which had pierced his foot during his 
journey through the tangled thickets of the surrounding solitary 


Two Arabs, whom we had hired to go in search of fuel, brought us 
large bundles of sticks and bushes, with which we made an immense 
blaze; and my active servant quickly produced a large camp kettle 
full of coffee, the contents of which were supplied to the whole 
circle. The scene, as the fire burnt up and shed a brilliant light on 
the surrounding objects, was of a wild and most romantic nature. ‘The 
old watch-tower stood out distinct and visible from the midst of the 
surrounding darkness, reflecting the pale flames, while the evening 
breeze, as it swept across the plain, every now and then rattled the 
crazy door and shutters, and sighed through the solitary and deserted 
chambers. The tall gaunt form of the Albanian soldier, armed up to 
his teeth, and the wild Bedouin figures, intermixed with the ragged 
fierce-looking villagers of Rihhah, presented a most picturesque 
grouping round the fire ; while by the side of some hunting spears, 
stuck into the ground, lay a large shaggy wolf-like dog, whose sharp 
short bark was occasionally heard responding to the long melancholy 
howling of the jackals. 

I felt much interested about our aged Arab visiter, and directing 
Evangela to bring the old man a pipe, I gradually succeeded in draw- 
ing him into a free and interesting conversation. He had been for 
many years living in the tents of the Bedouins, and had wandered 
with various Arab tribes through the vast wildernesses which extend 
along the right bank of the Euphrates, and between the Red Sea 
and the Persian Gulf. He was once an Jbn el-Beled, “a child of 
the town,” and possessed a house, a wife, and a family ; but misfortune 
and distress, occasioned by the arbitrary rulers of this land of sorrow, 
had driven him from his home, to become a wanderer among the wild 
“sons of the wilderness.” He had been in Egypt, in the Hedjaz, 
among various tribes of the Moggrebyn and Bishareen Arabs, and 
had practised the art of a story-teller and reciter of legends among 
the tents in the desert. 

By dint of some little persuasion, and by the hint of a reward, we 
got the old man to entertain us with one of his romances, and the 
recital of it appeared to give great pleasure to all the circle. He 
pitched his voice in a measured cadence, and enunciated with great 
energy when he came to the more stirring parts of the story. We 

d the customary relation of fierce encounters between daring 
chieftains, spirit-stirring scenes of blood and slaughter, and were 
moreover entertained with a tale of true Jove between a Bedawee 
and a young Bedwee'ych, or Bedouin lady, the daughter of a Sheikh, 
“beautiful as moonlight,” “the life of souls.” 

An Arab encampment in the wilderness was vividly depicted ; with 
the Sheikh’s tent, and the lofty spear, with its nodding plume of 
Ostrich feathers, stuck into the ground before the tent door, and then 
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the dance at evening between the young marriageable girls and y), 
young men of the tribe, when the gay damsels alternately Javish the;, 
frowns and smiles, and toy with and tease those whom they are inclined 
to favour previous to the flight to the mountains, or to some solitary 
place, where the young Bedaweeyeh hides herself prior to the gop. 
summation of the marriage. We had “a hero of his time,” “a leader 
of warriors, and the first in fight,” who sought the lady Khadee'geh, 
the daughter of the emir Sha/hee’n, the Sheikh of the tribe, in mg. 
riage. 

At the close of day, when the dromedaries and flocks of goats were 
collected in the neighbourhood of the tents, and the labours of the 
camp were finished, the married men and the women gathered before 
the tent doors to witness the feats of the Arab youth in running, 
jumping, wrestling, throwing the d'jereed, and other manly exercises, 
In front of the first tent sat the Sheikh, and by his side Khadee’geh, 
“purer than moonlight,” before whom the boldest, the best, and the 
most skilful strove for victory. 

Ragial ibn el Ma‘aen, the hero of the piece, is of course victorious; 
he overthrows his antagonists, and succeeds in drawing such unequi- 
vocal marks of favour and approbation from Khadee’geh, that the emir 
Sha‘hee’n becomes alarmed, and determines at once to give his daugh- 
ter to a youth named Hhosey’n, whom he had previously fixed upon 
for a son-in-law. His intentions are communicated the next morning 
to Khadee’geh, and the chieftain is surprised and pleased to meet a 
ready acquiescence with his wishes. 

The young Bedawee'yeh, according to the custom of her tribe, dis- 
appears from the encampment; she has fled into the surrounding sdli- 
tude, and Hhosey’n departs also, fondly expecting to bring her back a 
willing and triumphant captive to his tent. It is the time of spring, 
and the appearance of the wilderness, carpeted with verdure and 
enamelled with flowers, is poetically depicted, as are also the impas- 
sioned exclamations of the lover, wandering in search of “ the beauty 
of her age,”’ el mahhboo'beh el czazeel, “ the beloved gazelle.” 

The retreat of Khadee’geh is betrayed to Hhosey'n by a hound 
which follows him from the camp ; but when he advances to seize and 
embrace the maiden, he is slain by a dagger which the virgin daugh- 
ter of Sha’hee'n plants with boldness and dexterity in his breast. 

Kadee’geh flies by night to the camp; she pacifies the dogs by her 
well-known voice ; she reaches the tent of Ragial, and in an impas- 
sioned address acquaints him with what has taken place. The lovers 
fly for greater security to the nuptial tent, which has been pitched 
for Hhosey'n at a distance from the rest, and there “ they embrace 
marriage, taking God alone for a witness.” They then determine 
make their escape and join another tribe. Ragial secures the fleetest 
of the dromedaries; but as they pass the Sheikh’s tent, Khadee gel 
is seized with an irresistible desire to take a last look of her sleeping 
father ; she approaches the tent door, lifts the long coarse haircloth, 
but all is darkness within. Ragial urges their departure, a noise 
heard in the camp, the dogs bark, and the newly-married couple 
mount their dromedary and fly. 

They are pursued, but the darkness favours them. 
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On the third day they are overtaken ; Ragial makes a powerful 
address to his brethren, and many of them espouse his cause. A 
combat ensues, which ends in the breaking up of the tribe, part of 
them adhering to Ragial, and part of them determining at all hazards 
toavenge the death of Hhosey’n. Ragial secures the co-operation 
and assistance of another tribe ; he displays prodigies of valour, and 
at last becomes a most powerful chieftain ! 

After the recital of the story, I inquired of our circle of Arabs 
how they liked Mohammed Ali and Ibrahim Pasha. Here I had 
evidently touched upon a very tender topic, but the presence of the 
Albanian soldier was a check upon the expression of their feelings. 
After his departure, however, they all piped in with the universal 
pote of discontent. The conscription for soldiers appears to be the 
great grievance of which the entire population most bitterly com- 
plain. To get rid of this grievance, the inhabitants would gladly 
come again under the domination of the sultan, or under the uncer- 
tain and disorderly government of the Mamlooks. 

At that period the military service was popular. A man became 
a janissary, or he enrolled himself among a band of spahis for a 
limited period. In general he managed to leave or quit the service 
at his pleasure. The discipline was lax, and he was in a great mea- 
sure his own master. During a considerable portion of his time 
of service he remained probably in his own village, attending to his 
private affairs, until some sudden emergency required his presence in 
the field. 

If the property of the peasant was then no more secure than it is 
now, there was at all events much greater security for personal liberty. 
A man might be deprived of every valuable he possessed ; his flocks 
and his herds might be siezed by the tax-gatherer; but then in this 
country, where a raw radish, or a turnip, and a bit of bread, or a 
little goat’s milk and some dhourra, are considered good and sufficient 
food, he could always feel tolerably secure of getting a dinner ; and 
as for clothing, he had little care about that in so warm and mild a 
climate. 

At that period, then, whatever other evils befel him, he generally 
felt that he could dispose of his person in any way that he thought 
fit; but now no strong healthy man in this country can ever lay him- 
self down in his cottage to sleep at night with any feeling of con- 
fidence that he will ever see his house again after sunrise the next 
morning. There is not a single village in the whole land that has 
hot over and over again been surrounded at night with armed soldiers. 
At daylight the officer in command has broken into the houses, and 
has seized all the grown-up males amid the shrieks of women and 
children. The men have then been marshalled in a row outside the 
village, the old and infirm have been dismissed, and a certain number 
selected from the remainder by lot. These have been marched off 
into Egypt, there drilled by European soldiers, and then sent away 
to fight the pasha’s battles in the Hedjaz. = 

One third of the conscripts, 1 am told, on an average, die in a few 
years; some pine away with grief, and others, worn down by the 
hardships of the service, leave their bones to whiten upon the deserts 
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of Arabia. Sometimes an infirm old man, ot a youth broken down 
by sickness, blinded with ophthalmia, or disabled with wounds, finds 
his way back, after a long absence, to his native village, a pitiable 
object of infirmity and destitution. — . 

Such are the horror and disgust felt by the poor inhabitants at the 
idea of entering the pasha’s regiments, and such their desperation 
from the fear of being torn from their homes and families, apd 
draughted into the military service, that some have broken oy; 
their teeth in order that they might not be able to bite a cg. 
tridge, others have cut off the fingers of their right hand, so that 
they cannot use a ramrod or draw a trigger, and some have 
knocked out an eye or blinded themselves with a red-hot needle, 
Nay, to such a pitch of desperation have even women been driven, 
that mothers, whose extreme fondness for their children in this 
country I have often witnessed, have actually blinded their yo 
male children, in order to prevent them from being separated from the 
paternal roof when they grow up, and to save them from the miseries 
of a military life. 

Men have been shot by the orders of the pasha for thus mutilatin 
themselves, mothers have been executed for mutilating their children; 
but these terrible examples have not altogether repressed the prac- 
tice, and the traveller is in every part of the country astonished by 
the vast number of blind people that he constantly meets with. 

Mohammed Ali, by giving his troops good pay, and procuring them 
commodious quarters, has endeavoured to overcome the repugnance 
of the people to enter his army, But it is all of no avail—the love 
of home is too strong to be thus conquered ; and as the pasha cannot 
trust his Syrian conscripts in Syria, they are always sent away to 
distant lands, or are stationed in Egypt, Nubia, or in the Hedjaz; whilst 
the Egyptian conscripts here occupy all the military posts, and by 
their vigilance and strict discipline succeed in keeping the discon- 
tented and desperate masses of the population still under the iron 
yoke of the wily Egyptian military usurper. 

I inquired of our aged story-teller the latest news he possessed of 
the state of the country along the eastern shores of the Dead Sea. He 
had been through the whole of the territories of ancient Ammon, 
Reuben, and Gilead, and he gave a most unpromising account of the 
lawless state of the country, and of the doubtful temper of the Arab 
tribes. Besides Szalt, which hardly deserves the appellation of a 
town, there are only a few miserable Arab villages throughout the 
whole of this vast district. The country is rocky and mountainous, 
and almost entirely destitute of settled inhabitants. The wandering 
tribes of Bedouins penetrate through almost every part of it, and the 
property and persons of the few settled inhabitants are consequently 
always rendered insecure. 
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A SISTER’S LOVE, 


BY MRS. EDWARD THOMAS, 


Tuey said it was my brother, who'd achiev'd the glorious deed— 

The tall fair boy, my playfellow, for his home could dauntless bleed ! 
What tears of joy stream 'd from mine eyes, to hear that brother's name 
In blessings, from a myriad tongues, borne on to lasting fame! 


A mother’s heart may swell with love—a father’s swell with pride— 
And gentle pray’rs dilate the heart of the young bashful bride ;— 
But in a sister’s breast there glows a fervour deeper still, 

For the brother whom young Glory calls his duty to fulfil! 


What kiss is like a sister’s kiss, when they again may meet? 
What voice is like a sister’s voice, the hero home to greet ? 
And oh! what tender watchings, like a sister’s jealous care— 
To tend the wound the battle gave, and all its anguish share ? 


And where’s a tear so sorrow-fraught, to gem his early grave, 
As that which, silently and slow, a sister’s cheek does lave ?— 
When he is numbered with the dead, and all his hopes are past ? 
She then, who lov’d him when a child, remembers him the last! 





LOVE ALL BLESSED. 
(FROM PETRARCH.) 


Buxsr be the golden year, the auspicious day, 

The season, and the time, the moment blest, 
And smiling land, where first mine eyes confess'd 

The fire of hers that stole my heart away ! 

Blest the new pang of por ter love's dismay, 
First fruit of passion—herald of unrest, 

And eke the arrow rankling in my breast— 

Torture that time is strengthless to allay! 

Be blest the tongues that celebrate with me 
Her name and honours ; blest the swelling sigh, 
Night-watching tear, and anguish of my soul ; 

And blest, oh! blest my little lays that be 

Records of love—of hope—of agony ; 

All dedicate to her, and slaves of her control. 


Queen's, Oxford. 
























LORD KILLIKELLY.'! 


BY ABBOTT LEE. 


Tuat gentlemen are not at all particular in the sit of a shirt-collar, 
all the world knows—they are far too magnanimous for that—still 
there are cases where the wrinkle of a shirt-collar might be as fright. 
ful as the wrinkle of a frown; and this being the case with Lord 
Killikelly’s stock, he was obliged to cancel the whole and order 
new edition, and for this purpose he dropped into a ready-made 
linen warehouse not a hundred miles from Charing Cross. 

The lady of the tenement did not hear his entrance. She was 
herself entranced in that highest of all earthly heavens, (we believe, 
too, it is the highest of heavenly heavens,) power. She was com- 
paring herself, at her own valuation, her own position in life, her 
house, and shop, and fixtures, at so much a year, her furniture at 
so much value, her cap, with so many yards of real thread lace, and 
none of your Urlings, her gown of thorough gros-de-nap,—she was 
putting all these into comparison with a poor, meanly clad, half- 
starved, emaciated girl, who stood nearly fainting under the weight 
of a large bundle, with lips as white as the linen, and eyes sur- 
charged with tears. 

* You ought to have been here before nine in the morning—before 
nine in the morning, or after eight at night, that’s my rule: and so 
I can’t take any work in, or give any work out, excepting before 
nine in the morning or after eight at night—that’s my rule.” 

«I did endeavour to get the work finished, ma’am, but there was 
so much stitching —” 

*O nonsense! you should have got up sooner.” 

“ ] was up at four this morning,” said the poor pale girl. 

“ Then you wasted your time yesterday gadding about, I sup- 
pose.” 

* I sat up working till one, ma’am.” 

“O pugh! nonsense! I know they might have been done, if 
you'd tried. However, I can’t take them in now—lI can't look them 
over now—you must bring them back at eight in the evening. | 
can't break through my rule to please a parcel of work-people.” 

The poor girl looked at the large heavy bundle with a heavy sigh, 
- murmured something about a long way, and her sister being 
ill. 

“ That's not my fault. I can’t make the distance shorter, nor 
your sister well. I can’t have my work-people mixed up with my 
customers. Before nine or after eight—do you hear ?” 

The poor girl did hear, and, seeing Lord Killikelly, walked quietly 
away, as if ashamed of being seen; while the lady of the counter, 
feeling now that the same comparison which elevated her above her 


' Co.tinued from p. 93, 
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poor work-woman degraded her below Lord Killikelly, shrank crouch- 
down into her own grovelling place, quite as naturally. 
aving given a chart of his shirt-collar, and laid down the geo- 
metry and geography of wristbands and button-holes, and the latitude 
and longitude of its length and breadth, Lord Killikelly assumed his 
les, and got himself transported to Lisson Grove. 

During his journey he occupied himself with speculations on the 
use that women were of in the world. He thought of Veronese 
struggling for a livelihood, and the eyes of the young girl he had 
iust seen swimming in tears and sadness perfectly haunted him. 
He could not shake from his mind the idea that he had seen her 
before, or else a resemblance to some other floated across his brain. 
At last he arrived at a conviction that it was Mrs. Reginald Courtne 
Gibbes’s pale sickly teacher that this poor sempstress brought to his 
mind’s eye, and he added her to the bulk of the feminine gender 
who were sadly in their own way in this mundane creation; and he 
at Jast arrived at a certainty that women were quite a superfluity, a 
refuse, of no use in the world. 

Lord Killikelly found that the little house in Lisson Grove had 
rested under the Turkish blessing—it was exactly in the same place 
—it had not been removed. As he ascended the stairs he heard 
Mrs. Rowland’s complaining voice, “ I tell you he will never come 
near us any more. If he wanted to buy pictures, he would go to 
Wilkie, or Mulready, or Turner, or Callcott. He would never come 
to your papa. We shall never see his face again.” 

“QO yes,” said Veronese, “ he said that he would come again, 
and I rely upon his word.” 

“ Not come again!” exclaimed the artist, in a somewhat irritable 
voice ; “I tell you he has a very fine feeling for the arts. He might 
have been an artist himself. He understood the principles of the 
arts better in five minutes, than some men with whom I have talked 
in five hours.” 

“ Love the arts!” exclaimed Mrs. Rowland, “ I am sure that they 
who love the arts can have no love for anything else. Neither wife 
nor child, nor a comfortable house, nor food, nor clothing, nor any of 
the necessaries of life.” 

“ You are almost right, my dear,” replied the artist; “if he love 
anything else above the arts, he had better be a grocer, and weigh 
out tea and sugar all the days of his life.” 

“Tam sure I wish you had been a grocer ; it would have been a 
blessed thing for Veronese and me. And as to not liking a comfort- 
able home and a comfortable table better than daubing, | should like 
a where such a stupid could be found, always excepting your- 
self.” 

“ Ah, my dear,” replied the artist, looking as much like Socrates 
as possible, who, of course, was under infinite obligations to his wife 
for cultivating his patience so admirably, though possibly, like our 
artist, he might be only congratulating himself on his own immeasur- 
able superiority, “« O, my dear, the arts, like virtue, are their own 
sublime reward.” 

“I wish I had married a cheesemonger,” exclaimed Mrs. Row- 
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land, in great indignation that anything, in or out of the world, could 
be preferred to a scolding wife—* I wish I had married a cheese. 
monger.” . 

The artist, by a glance to the heavens, that is to say, to the ceil. 
ing, seemed to second the motion. 

“ Look at the Phillicodys,” exclaimed Mrs. Rowland, “ three of 
the children at boarding-school ! Mark might have been at college, if 
his father would have let him; Phaebe from a first-rate finishing 
school; and such housekeeping,—more eaten there in a day than we 
see in a month; and all with soap-making: and look at poor Vero. 
nese !” 

Now scolding always seems very magnanimous to ourselves when 
we can make it appear to our own satisfaction that we are only ve 
generous for somebody else; that takes away at once all the selfish. 
ness of the case. 

“ Mamma,” said Veronese, “think nothing of me. So that we 
can struggle on, what does it matter how the few years of life are 
spent ?” 

‘. Veronese is almost worn out,” continued Mrs. Rowland; “ trail- 
ing about the streets all weathers, and teaching a parcel of tiresome 
children to do what nature never meant them to do, and what they 
hate and abominate—to draw.” 

“ Ay,” said the artist, “so few people have any love for the 
arts.” 

“ Any love for the arts!” responded Mrs. Rowland; “I am sure I 
am sick of the word. I don't at all wonder that the children hate the 
sight of a pencil; I am sure I do.” 

* Mamma,” said Veronese, “ we know our own lot in life, and we 
ought to endure it.” 

“Ay, Veronese, I know that you are too proud to complain, but 
your proud spirit will be broken one of these days. I wonder what 
we have to be proud of.” 

Veronese sighed deeply; the proud spirit was already bruised, 
though it might not be broken. 

¢ Detisinn through the mud to these schools, twice a week, with 
wet feet and the headache.” 

“ Tam glad to do it,” said Veronese. 

“ Glad to do it!” continued Mrs. Rowland; “ yes, and to be ill 
paid, and found fault with, into the bargain.” 

Mrs. Rowland wounded Veronese in her tenderest part—her pride. 

* And, now, if you lose that ridiculous Mrs. Adolphus Gibbes's 
school, I should like to know what we are to do without it.” 

* It is not much,” said Veronese. 

“Much! no. I know it is not much; but how can we spare ever 
so little ?” 

“ Never mind, Veronese,” said the artist, “ they are low-minded 
people, and do not deserve that we should give ourselves the trouble 
of instructing them. It is all wasted time to endeavour to inspire 
stocks and stones with perceptions of the beautiful and sublime. 
Send them word that you will not go near them apy more.” 
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Though Mrs. Rowland had known Mr. Rowland some years, she 
either was, or affected to be, very much amazed. 

« And live upon air?” asked Mrs. Rowland. 

« Q something will turn up,” said the artist. 

« Something turn up!” said Mrs. Rowland; and she ‘turned up’ 
the most’prominent feature in her face. 

However, something did turn up—Lord Killikelly entered. 

Lord Killikelly was the most agreeable of living men that morning. 
He told Mrs. Rowland that he was exceedingly sorry to see her look 
so ill—a compliment that immediately predisposed that lady to be in 
good humour, as her complaints were never thought anything of, 
never cared for, never believed, and would not be if she dropped 
down to the earth. The artist explained to him a few prin- 
ciples of the arts, which he understood almost by intuition; and he 
selected ten of his original studies, ten of the blotted ponds and pools 
of Indian ink, with which he was in perfect raptures, and for which 
he paid the artist a very substantial bit of tissue paper, in the shape 
of a hundred pound Bank of England note. 

Veronese looked on with amazement. She could not but feel how 
inadequate was the requital. Her pride took the alarm. Lord Killi- 
kelly saw it, and proceeded to renew his self-congratulations on the 
prize which he had obtained for his portfolio; and if Veronese was 
not deceived, the artist was, into a belief of his own matchless genius, 
and Mrs. Rowland was almost convinced that her husband was not 
quite the fool which she complimented him on being, since here 
were solid pounds to attest the contrary. Even we, her true histo- 
rian, are hardly able to tell whether or not Mrs. Rowland believed 
her liege lord to be the most foolish or the most distinguished of 
mankind, since she constantly assured him that he was the one, and 
everybody else that he was the other. 

Howbeit, on this occasion, in a rapture of glad surprise, Mrs. 
Rowland was delighted in spite of herself; and in the first emotion of 
her joy she hurried out of the room, to send the maid to the nearest 
baker's shop for two pennyworth of biscuits, and to pour out the 
dregs of their last bottle of port wine, which had been had on occa- 
sion of their late party. Half of this Lord Kellikelly compelled him- 
self to swallow, having first vainly protested that he never took wine 
ina morning, that it did not agree with him, was a bad habit, &c. 
&c.; all of which was overruled by Mrs. Rowland most strenuously 
declaring it could do him no harm, a thing which Lord Killikelly 
much doubted; but at last, to avoid further importunity, ran the 
hazard, and gulped down half of the muddy dregs, and then de- 
parted, having promised to pay his intended visit to Mrs. Phillicody 
in the evening at her house at Bermondsey. 

“I told you that something would turn up,” said the artist. 

“How very strange it is,” said Mrs. Rowland, examining the 
ye “ry out if it were good—* how very strange! I must get it 
changed.” | 
_“ Not at all strange,” said the artist. ‘“ He knows that those stu- 
dies will be worth ten times the sum by-and-bye—in a few years— 
when I am gone. They are my original studies.” 
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A bitter sigh from the deep heart of Veronese broke upon his ea; 
as she left the room, 

“ Hark ye, my dear,” said the artist to his wife, “tell Veronese 
to buy herself a new gown.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Lord Killikelly’s aristocratical ideas were mightily scandalised at 
the localities of Bermondsey. The mud was not at all equal to the 
alluvial of the West End; the aroma of luminous fish and cabbage. 
stalks did not produce quite so pleasant a perfume as Atkinson's 
mille fleurs—the aspect of the natives was rather Goth and Vandalish, 
and the houses were all horrors. 

But Lord Killikelly was a philosopher, and as he became convinced from 
the concurring testimony of a roasting apple-woman, an “all-hot” man, 
and a highly respectable collector and dispenser of pots, that his very ele- 
gant equipage, which he enjoyed by right and title of payment of eight- 
pence a mile, and what more the gentleman who drove could get out of 
him ;—having, we say, been brought most unwillingly to believe that 
his lordly vehicle could, by no surmisable probability, be compressed 
within the dimensions of a passage of three feet wide, or depressed 
beneath a triumphal arch of something less than six feet high; and 
having, on the same evidence, moreover, ascertained that the said 
court was “ no thoroughfare,"—-why, then, we say, that Lord Killi- 
kelly, remembering his philosophy and his valour, plunged the dain- 
tiest of feet, and the most delicate of pumps, and the finest plumage 
of silk stockings, down into that plentiful composition of chemical 
affinities, vulgarly known as mud by unscientific people, and having 
gone through a mental calculation of the for and against of submitting 
to be mulcted and impositioned, according to the good will and plea- 
sure of the honourable member for cheating, or to be pelted with a 
quantum sufficit of abuse,—and considering that, in all the contingen- 
cies of the case, it would be better to make a dutiful submission, and 
pay the fine,—why, on these premises, Lord Killikelly paid treble the 
fare that was fair, to the infinite chagrin of the receiving party, who 
bitterly regretted not having doubled his demand, seeing that he 
_ got the whole so easily, when he had only calculated on the 

valf. 

This matter being settled to the mutual dissatisfaction of both par- 
ties, the cab, giving a few parting splashes, dashed off, and Lord 
Killikelly splashed on. 

An economical gas-light, so placed as to show the want of light in 
three different dismal alleys, very kindly hinted to Lord Killikelly 
the presence of a rivulet of mud meandering down a romantic gutter 
in the centre of the court, and thus afforded him a choice of being 
jostled by a waggish sweep, or of precipitating his reluctant steps 
into the stream. He remembered at the moment, with some con 
trition of conscience, having laughed at Lord Lauderdale’s humane 
jest on the comparative merits of ducks and geese, as employed in 
the profession of chimney-sweeping, and he internally concocted @ 
most fluent and energetic appeal to the justice and sensibilities of the 
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peers, when he came into juxtaposition with the little gentleman of 
the black robe, who having, on his part, a strong perception of his 
own independence and superiority, enlarged himself to his greatest 
capacity of size, for the pleasure of making his fellow traveller feel 
his power. So Lord Killikelly chose the mud instead of closer con- 
tact, which amused the little blackamoor quite as well ; and his lord- 
ship's intended oration was cut short by the reflection that the boy, 
d ed below humanity by the legislation of king, lords, and com- 
mons, had the pleasure for once in his life of being above his su- 
rior. 
On Lord Killikelly waded, being convinced that he actually was in 
a place where human beings existed, by hearing children crying, and 
women scolding, and men storming—all those symptoms of matrimo- 
nial felicity; but at last he got to a dead wall which made him turn 
rather abruptly, and then he saw asubstantial looking gate anda splendid 

-light, which, of course, could not be there on account of Mr. 
Phillicody being one of the commissioners for lighting, because the 
commissioners never favour themselves ; but, however it came there, 
being there, it enabled him to see, on a great wooden board, in most 
conspicuous characters,  Phillicody, Soapmaker ;” and here Lord 
Killikelly, having first asked his resolution whether he should perse- 
vere or give up his travels entirely, and being answered by shame, 
which took the place of resolution, that he should never give anything 
up, why then with a very energetic spirit he pulled the bell. 

The scene changed as soon as the gate opened. A large old-fashioned, 
respectable house, such as any one, who takes the trouble to explore, 
may find in the meanest neighbourhoods of Bermondsey, well 
pointed, well painted, well lighted, well paved, well swept, well kept, 
stood before him in the midst of a large yard, filled with out-houses 
and business. He was ushered into a good-sized hall, well floor- 
clothed, and well matted, and filled with the odorous promise of a 
substantial supper; and amid the music of coffee-cups, and the gin- 
gling of tea-spoons, and the rattling of plates, and the shrill sound of 
voices, Lord Killikelly was shown into a parlour where the company 
were assembled. 

Nothing could exceed the graciousness of Mrs. Phillicody’s recep- 
tion; she immediately proceeded to drown him in coffee, and entomb 
him in muffins. Mrs. Rowland’s miserable face showed itself capable 
of a gleam of pleasure at sight of him, though she instantly relapsed 
into a fear that they should never see him again at their own house, 
which Lord Killikelly immediately understood to mean an apprehen- 
sion that he would never come to buy any more pictures. ‘The male 
and female pair of beauties were sitting, exceedingly well dressed, ad- 
miring themselves; Veronese was looking proud, and pale, and 
miserable ; Sophy Snookes was sentimentalising over a blue ribbon, 
and Pheebe Phillicody and Harry Hooke saw nothing but each other ; 
though when Mr. Phillicody called upon Phaebe to welcome their new 
guest, she did graciously lift up her head, and nod to him with an air 
of condescension, and Harry Hooke, following her example, patron- 
singly added, “O, is that you? how are you?” 
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In fact, Lord Killikelly found himself to be of very little conse. 
quence in his present position. He did not quite like to be assigned 
over to fat Mrs. Phillicody. He had promised himself that he should 
in his incognito find his true weight in society, but he saw that these 

ple were not capable of estimating him. 

Mrs. Phillicody had, however, taken him under her own protection, 
and that was to compensate for everything. She told him, quite 
confidentially, that she hated pride and poverty, and doing so she 

uite inadvertently looked towards Mrs. Rowland and Veronese; 
that she abominated people that were stuck up, and then her eye 
took an oblique direction towards Mr. and Mrs. Adolphus Snookes ; 
that she disliked having company more than anything in the world, 
but that sometimes you were obliged to ask people; that Mr. and 
Mrs. Snookes were only recently married, and so they could not help 
having them; and that of course she was under the necessity of in. 
viting the Rowlands with them; that Mr. Phillicody had gone to one 
of the spectacle-maker’s dinners, and as he hated to have people too, 
she had invited them all while he was out to get done with it; that 
she had asked her son Mark to come home, but Mark hated to be 
bored, and would not; but to be sure Mark was a little spoiled; every 
body was so fond of Mark, he was so clever, and had such a genius; 
and then, to be sure, whatever people might think, they were related 
on her side to the first of nobility, though she had married a soap- 
boiler, and that therefore Mark had a right to go into the first of 
company. 

Lord Killikelly was, of course, very grateful for this confidence, 
particularly for that candid avowal of Mr. Phillicody’s hatred of com- 

ny of which he formed a part, and was perfectly crushed under the 
importance of the soap-boiler’s family that was thus allied to nobility ; 
and being fully satisfied with the sample which he had had of his 
fat lady hostess, he took advantage of the great bustle occasioned by 
the removal of a mountain of tea-things, and the quantities of super- 
fluous muffins and crumpets, and plain cake, and plumcake, and biscuits, 
and bread and butter, to transfer his attention to a very pretty speci- 
men of matrimonial coquetry, belonging exclusively to the first three 
months of the wedding state, being therefore much honeyish, and only a 
little galish. 

“ Well, but, love, you were half an hour gone. How could you 
stay away from me so long ?” said Mrs. Adolphus Snookes, in a tone of 
tender reprehension. 

“T did not think you would miss me, dear.” 

“Oh, Mr. S., not miss you /” 

“T beg your pardon, my life.” 

* Not miss you !” 

“ You were curling your hair, my dear.” 


Mrs. Snookes’s imitation anger was changed into some rather more 
genuine. 


“« Was I, Mr. S.?” 
‘Whether Mr. Snookes had told a secret, or whether there was any 
crime in curling hair, we presume not to determine, though the fact 
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that it was curled, and that therefore it must have been done by 
somebody, stared everybody in the face,—no, we mean it met every- 
who stared Mrs. Snookes in the face. 

«Yes, dear, you were making yoursclf pretty.” 

« Was Il, Mr. S.?” 

« Don't call me Mr. S., my life, because you know that I cannot 
bear it. You know that 1 must have my jest, and I only said so to 
tease you, a little dear, because it makes you look so pretty, and 
gives you such a fine rouge. 

Mrs. Snookes pouted. “ I was making myself pretty, was 17” 

« No, dear, that you always are.” 

«Well, but now, Adolphus, I wi/7 know where you went. I won't 
be jested out of that, though you are so witty. 1 will know. Have 
[not a right to know, Mrs. Phillicody 7” 

All the ladies immediately declared that a wife’s right to demand 
an account of her husband's comings and goings was undoubted and 
inalienable. 

“Ah, the ladies are always against us. What are we poor men to 
do but submit? A lady reigns, and by-and-bye all the offices of the 
state will be filled with ladies. We shall have a parliament of ladies, 
The ladies do everything now—they leave nothing for us_ poor 
men.” 

* But I will know where you went.” 

“Were you not glad to get rid of him?” asked Mr. Harry Hooke, 
kindly imagining the Benedict to be in a dilemma, and endeavouring 
to make a diversion in his favour. 

Mrs. Adolphus Snookes looked very tenderly at Mr. Adolphus 
Snookes, as if she were apostrophising him on the possibility of 
such athing, and then, as if she were giving vent to some most 
exquisite irony, said, “QO, yes; very glad to get rid of him, 
indeed !” 

Mrs. Rowland and Mrs. Phillicody, in a most desperate hurry, both 
speaking together, and as if they could not articulate fast enough, 
declared that whatever Mrs. Snookes might think now, she would be 
very glad to get rid of Mr. Snookes for as long as he liked, and some- 
thing longer, after they had been married atwelvemonth; at which 
Mrs. Snookes lifted up her eyes in horror at the blasphemy, Phabe 
archly at Mr. Harry Hooke; Veronese sighed, but little 
Sophy Snookes declared that if ever she were married, which of 
course she did not mean to be, she should expire if her husband 
ever left her to do more than walk round the garden, which was to be 
full of lilies, and roses, and jasmine, and eglantine. 

“Well, then, dear, I'll tell you,” said the husband, flattered by 
the fond interest of his wife, and willing to play upon it to gratify 
himself further —« [I] tell you.” 

“The truth !” said the lady, with a scrutinising air, as if she could 
hever be cheated. 

“’Pon my honour!” said the gentleman, as if that were sams 
reproche,” 

” Well then, dear, tell me.’ 

“I will, my love. I went to buy snuff.” 
‘Vor. 1839.—von. xxvi.—No. CHI. 
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“ Snuff!” screamed Mrs. Adolphus; “you don’t take snyf 
Mr. 8. 1” 

“ Don't I?” said the gentleman ; “but, my love, I went to see the 
pretty tobacconist.” 

“ The pretty tobacconist ! Don’t ‘my love’ me!” 

“ But she is so pretty, my dear.” Mr. Snookes must have his jest, 

“Pretty! The blowsy !” 

“ Such magnificent black eyes !” 

“T hate black eyes.” 

* Such shining dark hair !” 

« Dark hair is out of fashion. Nobody looks at it now.” 

« Such a splendid complexion !”” 

“Milkmaidenish! Paint! A fright!” 

“ Such hands, and such rings !” 

“ Tinsel! trumpery !” 

“ And then she does dress, and she has such manners |" 

* A tobacconist !” said the lady, with ineffable scorn. 

“ Don't be jealous, dear,” said Mr. Snookes, wishing her to be so 
all the while. 

F By-the-bye, jealousy, like prussic acid, is not disagreeable in small 
oses. 

“ Jealous!” said Mrs. Adolphus Snookes, as if that were an impro- 
bable degradation. 

“ Don’t be angry, dear.” 

“Angry!” said Mrs. Snookes, as if that were a yet greater impos- 
sibility. 

“ There, dear, I only did it to tease you. See what a beautiful 
colour you have! I must have my jest. Nobody is half so pretty 
as yourself—that they are not.” ; 

“QO you disagreeable man! But you sha’n’t go to see that crea- 
ture any more. I won't let you.” 

* Won't you, dear ?” 

Harmony being now restored between the amiable couple, they 
were proceeding to be as loving as ever, but they were suddenly in- 
terrupted by a great noise and hurry in the hall, and a loud voc 
feration of “Thieves! Murder! Police!” which roused the whole 
company in a moment. 

“QO, it’s only Mark !” exclaimed Mrs. Phillicody, after a moment of 
breathless terror. 

“ He is so full of his nonsense—Mark is so fond of a jest—hes 
so amusing! Mark, you good-for-nothing fellow, what are you 
doing ?” 

“ Only striking a light to look for myself,” responded Mark from 
without. 

“Have you found yourself yet ?” cried Phoebe. 

‘* I find myself—here,” said Mark, as he entered. 

Lord Killikelly turned to look at the hope of the family, and sa¥ 
a slight trifling figure of a young man, yet with something of an at 
and manner of gentility, with unimportant features, yet carrying * 
mingled expression of sense and malice that redeemed them from 
total insignificance. 
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«You said that you would not come,” cried Phabe—“ you would 
not be bored by us. You would not be made maudlin and domestic, 
\geetame tabby cat, to please anybody.” 

«[ did,” said Mark, “1 did; but I remembered afterwards that 
Snookes was coming, and I came on purpose to see Snookes. 
Snookes, my good fellow, how are you? I say, Snookes, what a 
nuisance it is to have sisters! 

Snookes immediately assented, and even Mrs. Snookes smiled. 
Wives do not generally patronise sisters. 

“« My brother improves,” said Phoebe, with a sneer. 

“It is more than his sister does,” said Mark. “ Snookes, do you 
think that Eve talked before she ate those abominable apples? | 
think that it must have been part of the curse on man that his wife 
should talk.” 

Snookes laughed, his wife frowned, Sophia lifted up her eyes to 
heaven, Phoebe called her brother “wretch !”’ and the two elder ladies 
said that he was “ silly.” 

“Well, Snookes, have you been to see my pretty tobacconist 
yet?” 

" Snookes winked and nodded. Mrs. Snookes took fire and exploded, 
« §o then, sir, it was you that sent him ?” 

“Fine creature, is she not, Snookes ?” said Mark. 

Snookes looked first at his wife, and then at Mark. 

“Ah, true! well—I see. Then you have not been?” 

“Yes, sir, he has been, and I may thank you for it.” 

“You are quite welcome, ma'am. Very happy to oblige you,” 

*Iam not at all obliged to you, sir, I can assure you. | tell you, 
sit; that no husband of mine, sir, shall insult me, and disgrace himself 
by visiting a low made-up creature like that.” 

“Shall he not, ma’am? There, do you hear, Snookes, you are not 
togoany more. Your wife does not like it. She won't let you.” 

“Won't let me !” said Snookes, with some notion of the dignity of 
man rising within him. 

“No, Snookes, no. Learn to submit like a dutiful husband, and 
doas your wife bids you.” 

“I believe,” said Phoebe, “ that mischief is meat and drink to 
you. 

“Phebe,” said Mark, “take a little brotherly advice—the advice of 
a friend. If you show any spice, Harry Hooke there won't like you, 
and you know that you are spreading your nets and liming your twigs 
tocatch him as fast as you can.” 

bes eyes flashed, and her cheek crimsoned ; she had evidently 
ome angry retort upon her lips, but Harry Hooke anticipated her— 

“T must always admire my cousin Pheebe, whether she choose to 
_— or gay, or lively or severe.” ' " 

es, I see that you are raising the market price of vamity as high 
you can—you have got the stocks up pretty well already. 

“All the ladies made common cause of this, and looked at Mark as 
“oatemptuousl y as possible. ; 

» my dear,” said Mark, “ you ought never to sneer. It is as 


little like a little angel as possible. I know of nothing so — 
x ‘ 
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to the character of woman, as well as to her features, as a sneer - but 
pray do as you please, Soph. If you like it, I am sure so do J.”" 

‘If you please, sir, don't call me Soph.” 

“What then shall I call you? Let me see; little Sophy, littl 
Soph, little Sop, little So.” 7 

Sophy looked unutterably injured. 

“Veronese,” said Mark, turning abruptly towards her, “I showy 
like to know what you are looking so miserable about.” 

Veronese, witha face of crimson, declared that she was not looking 
miserable. ’ 

“ Then I am mistaken —that’s all,’”’ said Mark. 

Veronese rather too vehemently assured him that he was mis. 
taken. 

“ Aunt Rowland,” said Mark, ‘ you look amazingly well.” 

She was looking the picture of grief. 

“IT have got the most dreadful cold coming.” 

“ Harry Hooke,” said Mark, turning round towards him, “] sup- 
pose you are what the ladies call a mighty fine fellow. ‘Take care 
that that little great flirt there, my sister Phaebe, does not jilt you.” 

“ Mark,” said Mrs. Phillicody, “I wish that you would not be so 

‘foolish. You really are the silliest fellow that ever I knew.” 

~ * You know that you do: not think soe, mother mine,” said Mark: 
“on the contrary, you are in the constant habit of vouching for the 
superlativeness of my intellects.” 

“Sir,” said Mark, advancing up to Lord Killikelly, whom he had 
been most attentively reconnoitring, “ will you have the goodness to 
tell me what your hobby is ?” 

“ Sir,” said Lord Killikelly, “I shall take care not to tell you, lest 
you make it restive.” 

*T shall find you out,” said Mark, “JZ shall find you out.” 

Lord Killikelly involuntarily winced. 

* Veronese,” said Mark, “1 want a lady's opinion. I wish to know 
the comparative merits between the heart of a man and the heart of 
a cabbage.” 

“You are comparing what does not exist with that which does,’ 
replied Veronese. ‘ Cabbages may have hearts—men have none.” 

* Thank you, coz, now that I have felt your pulse, I find that yours 
is a complaint of the heart. It is that which makes you look so mise- 
rable. I must find out now where the cause lies.” 

Veronese’s spirit felt the bruise. 

“ Snookes, my dear fellow,” again began Mark, turning round to 
him in the distribution of his favours, “I'll tell you now what I came 
here for to-night. I know you are such a fine-spirited fellow —none 
of your milk-and-water sops—not a man to be tied to any womans 
apron-string—beg pardon, ma’am—but a fine, determined, manly, 
spirited fellow.” 

During this eulogium Snookes had shown gradual signs of the 
wakening up of his martial spirit; at its end he elevated his head 
with a sort of “ who's-afraid’-air, and looked as brave as the most 
determined coward. 

Mrs. Snookes frowned and pouted, and sneered and flounced, and 
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herself, and looked as if she did not know whether to be most 
angry with Mark, or her own sovereign lord and master. 

« Ab, Snookes,” continued Mark, “you have such a spirit! None 
of your Jerry Sneaks, that dare not say that their souls are their 
own. When you say a thing, you are determined. 

“When I say a thing, I am determined,” said Snookes, with an air 
of proud self-complacency. . 

Mrs. Snookes looked at Mark like an embodied storm. 

« You are not to be dictated to.” 

« Jam not to be dictated to.” 

«You know what's what, and who's who.” 

«] do know what's what, and who’s who.” 

« Any body that tried to twist you round their finger would have 
their labour for their pains.” 

“They would have their labour for their pains.” 

* And if they were to contradict you y 

“If they were to contradict me !” 

“You would soon show them the difference.” 

“]T woul?’ soon show them the difference.” 

Snookes had by this time arrived at the highest idea of the pre- 
rogative of man, and Mrs. Snookes, by some curious inversion of the 
process, at the injuries of woman. 

“A wife of yours, Snookes, would soon find that she had no fool to 
deal with.” 

“Awife of mine should soon find that she had no fool to deal 
with.” 

“And do you think,” exclaimed Mrs. Snookes, “ that a woman of 
any spirit would ever come when she was called, and do what she was 
bid, and shut the door after her ?” 

“If it were cold weather, and you wanted the door shut—bha! 
Snookes ?” " 

“Yes, if it were cold weather I should want the door shut.” 

“Why, then, you might shut it yourself,” said Mrs. Snookes. 

“Would you?” said Mark. 

“ Would 1?” said Snookes. 

“You'd see the door at Jericho, would not you, Snookes ¢” 

“Yes, and the wife there too!” exclaimed Snookes, whose courage 
was now excited to a pitch of enthusiasm. 

“Bravo!” cried Mark. 

“You may go to Jericho yourself,” said Mrs. Snookes. 

“No,” said Mark, “ not quite so far as Jericho; but, Snookes, I 
have got a shorter journey to propose. ‘Take a drive down into Berk- 
shir to-morrow—there’s a sight there worth any man’s going to 
see. 

“What is it 2” eagerly inquired Snookes. 

. Why, a wager, man. I have just he 
seal of secrecy, and I would not tell it to anybody but you. 
a wager for a thousand pounds, man, and it might be lost. 

“ What is it?” asked Snookes, in great anxiety. 

“Why, this—a fellow has bet a wager to stand for three weeks in 
the same spot without moving.” 
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Is it possible ?” exclaimed Snookes. 

“ Yes, all that is in his favour was the choice of a place.” 

* And where is that ?” 

“ My dear fellow, you will not mention it to anybody. If it get 
abroad, the wager might be lost, and I have a few bets.” 

* On my honour!” 

“ Well, then, I'll tell you, because I know it will not go any fur. 
ther. He has chosen a little quiet place about fifty miles from town, 
for fear of interruption—Pangburn, Snookes, a little place in Berk. 
shire, and there he is at this present time standing like a statue.” 

“ How very extraordinary !” said Snookes. 

“ The most extraordinary wager that ever was made.” 

“And do you believe it?” exclaimed Mrs. Adolphus Snookes, 
sdinaanumaly. 

“Believe it, madam!" said Mark. “ Snookes, my dear fellow, go 
and see.” 

“ ] will!” said Snookes. 

* You will!’ said Mrs. Snookes, “ you will, will you? You will 
make yourself a 

“ Snookes, my dear fellow,” said Mark, “ Mrs. Snookes did no/ 
call you a fool, Do not misunderstand her.” 

“ Nobody can misunderstand you,” said Mrs. Snookes. 

“It would be a pity,” said Mark, “ and a loss, and show a want 
of sense besides.” 

“It is you who make Mr. S. a fool, by sending him on a fool's 
errand,” said Mrs. Snookes. 

* Snookes, my dear fellow, do you hear how my word and your 
understanding are both doubted ? Go to-morrow morning, as an act 
of friendship for me, and establish my veracity.” 

“ I will,” said Snookes. 

* You will!” said Mrs. Snookes. 

“ You must make me one promise, however, Snookes,” said Mark, 
“ and that is, not to go nearer to the fellow as he stands than twenty 
yards, for if he were either to laugh or to speak, he would lose the 
wager, and you must not tell any of the country people, because that 
might have the same effect.” 

“IT give you my honour,” said Snookes. 

Mrs. Snookes drew herself up to her fullest height and dignity, 
and amused herself with sneering at Mr. Snookes, and looking as 
contemptuously as possible at Mark, being far too dignified, and too 
much above them both, to be angry. 

It was just at this moment that a dumplinish, puddingish sort of 
a lady, with the reddest possible face, and the crossest possible look, 
both being the especial privilege of cooks, opened the door and an- 
nounced that supper was on the table—a fact substantiated by the 
presumptive evidence of the olfactory nerves of the whole party. 
Mrs. Phillicody having been absent for the last half hour, “ on hos- 
pitable thoughts intent,” Mrs. Rowland took the lead, “ companion 
to herself,” as Schiller nobly says. Mrs. Adolphus Snookes followed, 
having scornfully shaken herself free from the contamination of Mr. 
Adolphus Snookes’s offered arm. Mark held out the tip of his little 
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finger, and invited Sophy Snookes to take it, at which indignity that 
young lady flounced out before him. Phoebe and Harry Hooke went 
out very lovingly together, and Veronese and Lord Killikelly brought 








it get up the rear like two sober, orderly people. 
* To be continued. 
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i 
Autumn walks on, and every morning robs 
| mes Earth of its emeralds, and to every leaf 
Imparts a lighter shade. ‘The days grow brief, 
And, nightly, thro’ the reddening orchard, sobs 
A wailful wind. Now wearied woodcocks come 
want From Baltic shores,—wayworn and sore fatigued 
By long encounter with rude blasts; their home 
ool's | They seek ‘midst moory mosses, and there, leagued 


To form a shelter from advancing frost, 
rour Furze bushes blend with holly ; or ‘midst brakes 
a Of fruity = and haws. The snipe, too, takes 
Its plashy pleasure, now, in some green vale ; 
Or, in deep dells by boggy brooklets crost, 
Shuns the bleak hill, where beats the frosty gale. 


ark, II, 

mu Octoner ! ’tis the “painter’s month!” Its wreath 
we Of many-coloured leaves—its various hues— 

hat All beautiful and rich—do yet infuse 


A touch of melancholy to the thoughts ; 
That, in the change of nature and the death 
ty, Of vegetation, see the emblems sad 
’ Of Man’s decay! How bright the glow that floats 


Cloudlike o’er yonder grove of beeches, clad 

In green, and gold, oad crimson! and how soft 
In the descending dews appears the grass 

of Of yon fair woodland sward! To me it has 

Ik, A richness scarce its own ; for now (as oft 

n- Before) I think, ah! surely hearts, that beat 

he ’Midst scenes so sweet, have feelings always sweet ! 
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A PILGRIMAGE FROM FONTAINBLEAU TO SCOTLAND: 
BY MISS HARRIOTT PIGOTT. 


Tue evening was far advanced, and darkness was covering land and 
water, long ere we had made the port of Newhaven, from whence 
came a smaller steamer to land the impatient voyagers; a few 
more timid, or less impatient, remained with me, the invited guests 
of the hospitable Captain Bain, to await the safer hour and more 
favourable light of day. 

On that bright sunny morn I ascended to the deck, in the over. 
whelming excitation of intense curiosity, to gaze for the first time on 
Scotia's capital, embodied as it is in national glories. Edinburgh, 
which by the beauties of its situation, structures, and _ literary 
fame, foreigners have characterised by the classic title of the Modern 
Athens, with an antique castle, elevated high on its basalt rocky 
limits, rivalling in integral majesty the ancient and modern cities ; 
amidst an assemblage of magnificent hills, beautifully undulated and 
varied with mounds, thrown out by the tasteful caprices of nature: 
each mound tufted with purple heather, or surrounded by Scotch 
pines in their sombre dignity, appeared in the broad accidental lights 
and magic shades that a fine autumnal morning flings over nature's 
landscapes. Each hill has a separate name and tradition, crowned 
with a frowning ruin, a smiling Grecian temple, and monuments 
to the memory of Scotland’s warriors, her renowned historians, 
poets, theologians, and philosophers, those monuments so soothing 
yet so inspiring to nationality. The once strongly fortified old city, 
built on the slope of hills and over a contracted space, with high- 
roofed houses of twelve and thirteen stories, its inconvenient 
buildings, narrow wynds and mysterious closes, fitted to deeds of 
darkness and murder, has weathered the storms of civil broils and 
border wars during successive centuries, and now stands, in ve 
nerable age, a stern narrative of the daring and chivalrous exploits of 
its former athletic hardier race, and the romantic life of the fair sex 
of those chivalrous yet barbarous days. There is a melancholy but 
stately grandeur in its aspect, and even in its present abandonment 
to meaner craftsmen and artificers, that may serve as a memenw 
and fruitful lesson to modern life, to the fashionable aristocracy of 
these times, on the instability of their fortunes, the vicissitudes 0 
hereditary noble clans, and cities. 

Like unto a venerable grandsire frowning on his youthful giddy 
progeny and their follies, this antique city appears to frown disap- 
probation on the fairer town, in the glare of modern refinements, 
luxurious ease, and elegancies, spread out in noble expansiveness, 
unfortified, yet fearless of Highlander’s irruptions, the feuds of clan- 
ships, and of border neighbours. In happy reciprocal interests a” 
union with Old England, no longer exist the separations, by enmity, 
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of Saxon and Gaelic races, now merged, I will hope, into the ami- 
cable appellation of compatriots. 

The streets beautifully traced in spacious proportions, lines of 
houses in the elegant style of mansion-building and airy lightness, 
built with the unrivalled stone of the native quarries, promise also 
to stand the brunt of Time’s rude hand, and become a venerable ob- 
ject of admiration to posterity. 

The numerous churches in perfect repair, affording free exercise 
to'every religious tenet ; for, within them, all can pray to God in 
their own manner. A comfortable population in the streets, in busy 
industry and active life, divested of that sordid bustle and dissipation, 
a8 in London’s commercial mart and rendezvous of restless fashion- 
ables; or that insolent, jostling-by, equality heroes, enveloped in 
polluting clouds, circling from their cigars and tobacco-pipes (as in 
France’s metropolis and provincial towns.) All these old and new 
acenes in foreign climes, and on natal shores, strike home on the 
moral senses of a tourist, affyrding powerful and grave signs of the 
strange turns of fortune in the history of man and kingdoms, that 
civil broils, religious discords, revolutionary dictation, and ambitious 
egotism, never fail to produce on the moral character and destinies of 
nations. 

Contrasts of scenery and characters in the carnival of life, and in 
the sentiments and habitudes of every class, are the soul and sti- 
mulus to a traveller loving knowledge, and seeking to augment his 
portion of it, that gives a zest and piquancy to his hours in every 
change of place. As rancid weeds and flavoriferous lovely tinted 
flowers grow in the same soil, so do wisdom and folly ; thus yield- 
ing comparisons of good and evil, with their results, that produce 
not only amusement, but also instructive precepts, that may be of 
subsequent utility in private and public life, and be converted to 
national benefit. 

I speak not of that class of my fellow beings endowed with the 
locomotion monomania ; who with strange precipitation scamper on- 
ward from one kingdom to another, heedless, and scarcely deigning 
either to look on the wonders of nature, or address a word of 
useful inquiry to the natives, to enlighten their mediocre intellects 
relative to products, usages, or other particulars necessary to be 
known of the countries they pass through; rushing with avidity into 
every species of dissipation, forcing their way into fashion’s gay par- 
terre, with letters of presentation, or by some adventuring mandeuvre, 
hever seeking to acquire that polished refinement, wanting in too 
many of our nobles and gentry of the present day, but merely for 
the empty honour of mentioning high-sounding titles, on their return 
to the bosom of their families, and at the banquets of their provincial 
neighbours. 

I now landed in a country that yet offers, in point of features and 
character, human passions, habits, and religious practices, more 
Prominent contrasts to the fickle, impatient French people, than 
pethaps to any other where I had resided. The soberness of mien 
aud’ gait, the taciturn decorum preserved toa certain degree by 
the population in the streets, struck me as a remarkable dissimilitude 
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to the fiery excitement, valubility, and impoliteness of the present 
French generation. In Paris, a female pedestrian would do well to 
take the wall-side of the pavement, and incur the hazard of being 
rudely jostled against it, rather than be elbowed off on the broad 
causeway, at the peril of being driven over by a ponderous om- 
nibus or creaky fiacre, in the free spirit of that modern liberty 
which we were assured would be the principal generator of social 
life. 

On landing in Scotland, I did not find it necessary to use any 
precautions, as on the Continent; for no importunate, treacherous 
mercenaries and police spies made their appearance, stirring up 
irritability from the consequent apprehension of being cheated, de- 
ceived, and pilfered. It was an early hour, and the passengers were 
landed, with their effects, the atelier night ; therefore the porters 
and other harpies, whose sole means of subsistence are accidental, 
were perchance not yet in stirring activity, which may have caused 
me a more tranquil debarkation. 

The little stranger boy from India’s shores, with his nurse, pur- 
sued their peaceful way to a Scottish aunt’s sheltering roof, while I 
entered a carriage in attendance, and traversing this northern me- 
tropolis, drove into the open country, where the fields were smiling 
with the various treasures of the beautiful mother earth; carts con- 
veying cohorts of peasantry, the females in snow-white ample 
bordered caps, merrily hastening to assist in the abundant gathering. 
Arthur's Seat and Salisbury Crags were in view, with a glimpse, 
here and there, of the wooded banks of the North Esk; descending, 
finally, into a secluded glen at the base of the Pentland Hills, irri- 
ae by their rapid narrow burn, and sheltered from the east 
winds by a belt of Scotch fir and pine trees, the coral-berry 
mountain ash appearing in the foreground, to enliven their changeless 
greens. Nor is this glen without some historic importance, for the 
pleasant modern villa stands erected on the site of an ancient man- 
sion, and on a part of the forfeited lands of the turbulent tempered 
Bothwell of royal James's reign. This little villa is now inhabited by 
a peaceful-tempered Benedict, lately become the happy partner of 
the only surviving representative of one of the most ancient ¢ 
Scotia's historic race of nobles. The aristocratic titles remain to this 
fair dame; but, alas! the lands and castles have passed to other 
lairds. ‘The democratic hydrophobia that raged in the latter days 
of the last century, had seized the mind of her high-born sire, 
and in the mania of that perilous epoch he would fain have 
levelled his patrician family to the class of plebeians. This noble 
was one of several unfortunate high-born and intellectual youths 
who received their education in Glasgow University under. the 
auspices of that learned politician, the late Professor Millar, whose 
aim was to sow in the minds of his illustrious Scotch pupils the 
seeds of democracy; and later, by ill-judging parents and guar- 
dians appointed their travelling Mentor, he conducted them & 
France, where those seeds were brought to maturity in the 
img hotbed of the first French revolution, in the glorious successes 
of the bonnet rouge and sans culottes heroes, in the bloody floods of 
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Paton and Robespierre’s reigns. Her noble sire holding rebellious 
: dence with the hapless Irish Fitzgerald, was nearly com- 
nised with him in that treasonable conspiracy.* 

’'The baroness came forward in the genuine old-fashioned hos- 
itality of her forefathers. Notwithstanding the blood of the 
Fiaghe , fearless race of Douglas that flowed in her veins and 
mantled in her cheek, there was in her aspect the graceful glow 
of benignity and candour, of high-breeding tempered with that 
heightened feeling of self-respect, that creates respect towards our 
own associates in life, and from which emanates an unconscious re- 
tor on their part, and often involuntarily excites a correspondent 
feeling in the vulgar-minded and inferior castes. 

Thad recently been bereft of a female friend of my own Jacobite 
race ;¢ she was good, talented, and witty. She had been the com- 
panion of my childhood, and the loved associate of my gladsome hours 
of youth; in later life we held sweet correspondence, and had 
frequented high life abroad and at home together ; but she has passed 
away before me to her last home, in the spacious vaulted sanctuary 
on her hereditary domain, buried beneath the jewelry of her virtues, 
but living in the high seat of memory of her noble husband, her 
village poor, and grateful tenantry; wherefore life appeared a 
waste in the first hours of my pilgrimage to Scotland, without the 
seeming empire of her friendship and correspondence. My noble 
hostess knew well the loss I had so recently sustained; there was in 
the expressive play of her countenance a wish, only partially con- 
cealed, that she would fain supply the void in my affections, and cheat 
me of my sorrow,—thus proving that the blessings Providence in his 
unsearchable wisdom withdraws, he replaces by others. 

On the day subsequent to my arrival, I was hurried to Edinburgh, 
to be present at one of Scotland's proudest and most imperative 
legislative duties— the election of sixteen peers to protect and shield 
her ancient rights and privileges inthe British House of Lords. 

In Holyrood Palace, in the imposing gloom of the dark oaken 
wainscotted gallery, where are suspended the portraits of Fergus the 
First, and his supposed one hundred and ten royal successors; where 
the unfortunate Comte d’ Artois, and his illustrious loyal band of ser- 
Vitors, in their first emigration, breathing in tranquillity and safety 
the free air of Great Britain, were permitted by the beautiful 
tolerance, and in conformity to the gospel precepts of Scotia's citizens 
and clergy, to have high mass celebrated by their French priests, 
_Seated on the peeress’s bench, environed by fair Caledonian beau- 
ties, with blithesome eyes and glossy silken tresses, I witnessed the 

election of sixteen conservative peers, a patriotic triumph, assi- 
thilating well with my old-fashioned political tenets ; and I mvolun- 


“© Inthe secret recesses of the interior wall of a dilapidated house in the Old 
Town of Edinburgh, supposed to have been once the residence of an advocate, there 
ve been recently discovered several packets of autography documents relating to 
. families, “Amongst others is a correspondence betwixt the aforesaid noble- 
munand Lord Edward Fitzgerald, dated at the epoch of that lord’s treasonable 
408 of insubordination against the goverument. George IL}. erased, with his own 
band, the name of this Scotch noble from the army liste-Joun Gabt, 
' late Hon. Mrs, Grey. 
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tarily murmured, “God save her Majesty and the Protestant church, 
with the sixteen peers !” 

The solemn ceremony was preceded and terminated by an im. 
pressive address to the Almighty from the chaplain, (an ecclesiastic 
of the Scotch church,) in which he first implored for grace on the 
noble electors to guide them right in their choice, and subsequently 
for grace to enable the invested peers to defend the hereditary laws 
of the British Isles. 

There stood, in dignified bearing, (where many of his dynasty had 
before stood undaunted in the presence of Scotland's kings, ) the 
noble Duke of Buccleuch, who dispenses his vast revenues in main. 
taining that high rank in which the dispensation of Providence has 
placed him, and conducing to the general welfare of his country, by 
promoting, sustaining, and liberally aiding with his revenues all public 
and private works that may be of utility to future generations—a no- 
bleman who never dismisses a tenant from his estates (possessing 
moral worth) on account of misfortune, whether resulting from inac- 
tivity, or from ignorance of husbandry; for when his grace perceives 
a tenant to be unsuccessful in the cultivation of a large farm, he re- 
moves him to a smaller; if still unprosperous, he is tried in another 
of fewer acres; and finally, if necessary, placed with his family ina 
well-roofed cottage with a little garden, rather than abandon him to 
pitch his hut, and endure a miserable existence on a wild waste 
under God's starry firmament, which has been done even by pro- 
fessors of equality of rights. 

The duke, his quick eye glancing in keen accuracy of observation, 
with senatorial voice, and a decided tone of argument, repudiated 
the claim to vote of a little insignificant dark man, calling himself 
Earl of S——. The claimant earl, who sate at the long table, ap- 
parently in exemplary patience and submission, while each peer in 
his vicinity unrelentingly turned his back against him, then rose to 
reply, and talked in high strains of his fearlessness, while his hands 
trembled, and his voice faltered from overcome feelings, arising either 
from the conviction of his legal rights unjustly disputed, or from 
consciousness of the vanity of his claims. If courage and dignity 
may be admitted as presumptive evidence of the legality or illegality 
of any claim, certainly this man displayed none of the impetuous 
valour and dauntless port that history attributes to the noble house 
of S——. 

The Earl of Mar, as is usual to his dynasty, protested against 
the right of his honourable compeers to call the name of any Scotch 
earl before his own, which is an established priority of descent. 

The rigid decorum with which the Sabbath is observed in Scotland, 
has often been the theme of discourse in my coterie of Catholic «d- 
herents to the unfortunate princes of the Bourbon dynasty; and 
few Scotch customs more forcibly strike the mind of a stranger on 
arriving from foreign lands, whatever his religious creed may be, __ 

The canton of Geneva, the birthplace of Calvinism, where Calvin 
ruled in religious sway, and Knox, his pupil, studied his intended 
future reforms, is widely distinguished in Sunday keeping; for the 
natives, immediately on returning home from the morning service, 
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generally hasten with worldly impatience to place the card-table ; and 
many a psa / and many a blooming girl I have with sorrow seen thus 
essaying to dissipate the Sabbath noon. 

The theatre is likewise open on Sunday evenings, and the societies 
of young persons, established from infancy, also have their rendez- 
yous at the house of each young member on Sundays to spend in 
cheering pastimes; while in Calvinist Scotia there is a severe 
Sabbath legislation that exacts a rigorous prohibition of cheerful 
intercourse, the slightest worldly hilarious occupation. But 1 
believe that the principles of the Church of Geneva are as severe as 
those of the of Scotland with respect to the sanctity of the Sab- 
bath; and I think it may be gathered from several passages in the 
Homilies of one of their most meritorious pastors, Mr. Cellérier, 
that though the introduction of the vile atheistical principles of the 
French revolutionists had done much in causing a decrease in the 
holy practices of the church, yet a serious few, faithful in the midst 
of the apostasy, kept steady to the severer and purer doctrines of 
their faith, and these pious feelings are becoming firmer and spread- 
ing wider every year since I left Geneva in 1820. 

In regard to the seriousness which the kirk of Scotland enjoins, a 
noble friend of mine, at the moment of quitting his forest retreat, 
admonished me, in a tone of pleasantry, neither to whistle nor to sing 
on that holy day; relating to me, that when a permitted resident with 
his royal exiled master, Le Comte d’Artois, in Holyrood Palace, he 
was one Sabbath morn descending the ancient staircase, whistling* 
“for want of thought,” or rather to banish for an instant the sad re- 
membrances of his own misfortunes, and those of his illustrious family. 
The old porter gruffly reproved this stranger youth, and bade him, in an 
authoritative voice, “‘ Be silent, and not whistle on the holy Sabbath 
day.” .A canary-bird at the same moment profanely carolled its sharp 
shrill note in prolonged cadences, excited to greater vocal efforts, 
as is usual to that little delicate bird, by the buz of human voices, 
when the old disciplinarian of grim Holyrood, in the spirit of an olden 
covenanter, hastily turned round, and snatching a cloth that was 
hanging near, threw it over the wired cage, at the same time re- 
proving the feathered chorister in a note yet sharper and more sbrill, 
leaving it to flutter and flap its straw-colour wings against the con- 
fines of its narrow empire, deprived until the morrow of free air and 
light. 

I was conveyed on the first Sabbath noon to the small church of 
olden date, perched on a mound behind the modern villa. All seemed 
mouldering around with the remains of those once lively beings 
interred within its burial boundaries. The long rank grass waving in 
the breeze, and half concealing the battered head-stones ; the death's 
head, the scythe and hour-glass, rudely chiselled thereon, and bearin 
dates from the year 1704 down to 1745, covering, no doubt, in their 
close proximity, the remains of many hostile neighbours that lived 


* This young nobleman, thus unceremoniously reproved, was the Comte Mel- 
os de Polignac, the younger brother of the loyal and unfortunate Prince de 
Tanac. 
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in\those years of civil and religious discord. Side by side they now 
lie who then. mixed in the battle fray, steel against steel, for religious 
creed or political strife. 


“ But the feuds of other years by the mighty dead are forgotten,” 


There were a few recently dug graves, the sod carelessly thrown 
over them; everything betokened neglect and indifference to the 
decencies of interment. A few stragglers from a Highland regiment 

uartered in the vicinity were wandering among their dead brethren ; 
the royal tartan and plumed bonnet giving life and bright colouring 
to the scene of death. The interior of this holy edifice had lost al] 
distinctive and sacred characteristics ; for, in conformity to the 
tenets, it had been carefully divested of every ancient attribute of 
the Deity —the altar, the sainted cross, communion-table, and 
baptismal font, and other scriptural emblems, that carry authority 
over prayer. This extreme simplicity that reigns in the interior of 
the kirks has the semblance of wilful negligence, and the irreverent 
posture of the congregated suppliants in God’s house has the bearing 
of inconsistency, presenting an untoward dissimilitude with the Gothic 
dignity of the episcopal churches, (“desiring to give honour where 
honour is due,”) and to the reverential humility of their congrega- 
tions. The Scotch Calvinists fell into this extreme primitiveness, 
in opposition to the gorgeous devotions and the idolatrous abuses that 
had crept into the Church of Rome; and, from continuous fear of a 
return to it, they continue their opposition to prelacy, preserving 
still a disinclination to the ancient Protestant ritual, composed by the 
most distinguished congregated theologians, that carries the high seal 
of memory. John Knox, on his return to Scotland, arranged 
and regulated the divine service as it is now practised, no, doubt 
with the conviction that it might be more comformable to the ideas 
and prejudices of the new Scotch Kirk Establishment ; therefore 
their congregations are now dependent on the education and theolo- 
gical talents of an officiating minister for the composition of the 
two extemporary prayers he pronounces, which, with the _psalm- 
singing, a chapter in the Bible, and a long sermon, form the divine 
office. I call it a cold, unsatisfactory religion, for I never heard 
a modern composed prayer anywise comparable to those in the old 
established liturgy of the Church of England; nor do I think the 
arrangement and discipline of any sect equal to ours; still con- 
tending that no human acts or compositions are faultless, and there- 
fore él are improvable. “In private life, both in the closet and in the 
congregated family circle, these disciples of the kirk bow the knee to 
God in prayer; and, on a short visit to a numerous young family, 
was pleased and surprised by the orthedox devotion and reverence 
that reigned in their home evening orisons. 

On this Sabbath-day, in this small parish kirk, the officiating, 
pastor was of the superior class by birth, and had had a superior 
theological education ; consequently his discourse and two prayers 
were in more correct strains of elocution, and delivered with gentler 
pathos and a superior tone of declamation. He addressed to his con- 
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pointed allusions to ‘the recent revivification ‘of Catholi. 
cism in Great Britain since the Emancipation Bill passed’ the two 
senates, making a touching appeal to their Protestant principles) by 
earnestly inquiring what wo their feelings be, were they to be de- 
prived by their pastors of the Holy Bible—were they to be denied, 
as he asserted is denied to the Catholic laity, the reading of the 
Ward of God—of the Gospel precepts of his early holy messengers 
on earth, and the beautiful history of our martyred Saviour. 
‘The numerous Roman Catholic chapels erected of late throughout 
the arrival of several communities of nuns, sisters of charity, 
ad Romish priests, (more particularly in Edinburgh,) and that have 
established themselves in commodious mansions pleasantly situated, 
offering refined education to the youth of either sex for a mediocre 
remuneration. This temporary accession of popery, although divested, 
as | have observed it to be among the French and English of that 
frsuasion, of several ancient abuses and superstitions, is, never- 
theless, alarming in the unsettled opinions of the times we live in, 
and appears to rouse to more active zeal the Protestant clergy in 
general; notwithstanding which, it will certainly retard any ap- 
in the forms of the divine service between the Scotch kirk 
and the Episcopal church ; yet it may, through God's blessing, mo- 
derate the latent jealousies and prejudices inherited from the first 
race of covenanters, and draw closer in one glorious end the Reverend 
Worthies,* There are many of them who wish to revive instrumental 
music in the kirk service ; and only a short time since, one of their 
ministers placed an organ in his church, which occasioned such an 
irritation in the majority of the congregation, that many of them 
withdrew from his ministry, which obliged him to withdraw the of- 
fending instrument, that eventually became the property of a pious 
amateur of harmony at Glasgow, whose family exercise it in playing 
the sacred music of Handel.+ 
The reaction among the Roman Catholic priesthood throughout 
the British Isles, was predicted by their disciples, and must inevitably 
be the result of the Emancipation Bill. I lived at that time in inti- 
macy with a few of the most intelligent and unbigoted of the ad- 
herents to the Bourbons, and who were of their suite in Holyrood 
House—personages attached by every better feeling of the heart to 
the English nation ; and they invariably checked my enthusiasm for 


* This desirable end will, I fear, be frustrated by mistaken zeal of some of the 
intellectual and sane-judging pastors of the kirk in their country ministry, | 

te of the enlightened precepts and brotherly peace of Drs, Chalmers and Muu, 
others, who were so well satisfied and in such perfect concord during the per- 
sonal intercourse with some of our prelates when they applied to government 
year for the promised funds to build additional kirks in t Highlands, where 
the increase of the populations require them. Ue Bw 
+ So inveterate is the prejudice against instrumental music in the kirk, which is, 
still considered as an emblem of Catbolicism and Popery, that recently im Dumfries. 
» the congregation, on hearing an organ that their minister had introduced into 

of God unknown to them, they all simultaneously jumped over their pews, 

a the passages being crowded, some sprang through the windows in their haste 


A good many years previous to this ludicrous circumstance, in a small country 
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that important measure of the British senate, knowing well their 
priesthood, and the duties imposed by the Roman hierarchy. They 
assured me, that measure would lead to the preponderance of their 
church—perhaps an exaggerated feeling on their side; but that it 
has led to a more general and successful activity, and to greater dar. 
ing on the part of the Romish delegates, every one must perceive. 

The independence of the Scots in matters of religion is strongly 
marked in the fact of their repeated resistance to all interference, 
even from the pope himself.* When it was a Catholic nation, 
and in the earlier ages, even in those benighted times when the 
deepest spiritual darkness overspread the land, and the depressing 
influence of that tyrannical religion reigned in Scotland as in other 
countries of Europe, they boldly resisted its aggressions, and when 
a papal bull could shake the throne of the Emperors of Germany, 
Scotland treated these bugbears with the contempt they merited. 
Several instances of this are to be found in her history. 

While the Sunday dinner of cold viands was laying out, with 
all the vanity embellishments of fine plate, I was permitted, without 
incurring spiritual censure, to enjoy a picturesque walk to the emi- 
nence called Rullion Green, on the range of Pentland Hills, to 
inspect the inscription on a rude mossy stone concealed in a 
thicket of young firs, dedicated to the memory of a party of insur- 
gent covenanters, who, fearing the resumption of church prelacy, and 
calculating on a promised reinforcement of their wild enthusiastic 
brethren from West Lothian, were on this spot here discomfited and 
slaughtered to the sound of the kettle-drums of a vanguard of the 
king's troops from Glasgow, commanded by their inveterate enemy, 
the bearded Dalziel, in the misty month of November 1666. 

Blameless were these brave godly men, but inexperienced warriors, 
of all disloyalty to their misguided King Charles, save that of not 
yielding to the many idolatrous abuses that self-interested men had 
introduced into the original celestial beauties of religious rites, and 
seeking to worship God according to their own pure christian con- 
science. 


town, a reverend pastor's christian flock caricatured him, for this offence, in the 
garb of a mendicant quitting the district with a hand-organ on his back, singing to 
the tune of the auld Scotch ballad, 


“ T'll gang nae mair to yon town.” 


* Tytler's recently published excellent History of Scotland, vol. i. pp. 341—591. 


(Te be continued.) 
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WESTERN INDIA IN 1838. 


BY MRS, POSTANS. 


Mas.Posrans’ volume upon “ Cutch,” is one of the pleasantest books 
of the last season ; and it was profitable as well as pleasant, inasmuch 


as it contained some ae useful information not easily to be met 


with elsewhere. The work now before us has much of the same sort 
of interest, and of the same kind of merit. Since the clever descrip- 
tions of Mrs. Graham, little has been said concerning the internal 
condition of the Presidency of Bombay; and since that lady wrote, 
numerous and momentous changes have been made, by time, acci- 
dent, and the acts of our legislature. There are few people in Eng- 


land, who have at all reflected on the subject, but are anxious to 
know, especially, what have been the effects of those bold innova- 


tions, the changing and remodelling the charter of the great Com- 
pany, and the throwing open the trade of India and China. Has the 
effect of these things been productive of good or otherwise? Has 
the work of improvement and civilisation been retarded or expedited 
by these changes? These are questions which we have often asked 
ourselves ; and we are glad to be assisted in coming to some conclu- 
sions (if not upon the whole matter, upon parts of it,) by so intelli- 
gent and candid a writer as Mrs. Postans, whose opportunities for 
observation have been so favourable and so recent. 

Upon the whole, the impression left by the work before us is in 
favour of the great changes ; though, in fairness, we should state that 
much of the improvement is wholly independent of those circum- 
stances, and that the groundwork was laid generally and nobly in the 
days of the Company's monopoly, by the Malcolms, the Elphin- 
stones, and the other extraordinary men who governed India under 
the old system. 

We shall proceed to quote a few passages from Mrs. Postans’ 
volumes, which throw the best light upon the actual condition of 
social improvement in Western India. This lady’s opinion is, that 
improvement has been exceedingly rapid. 


“ Few places have undergone greater change and improvement, than 
the Presidency of Western India, during the last six years ; and if we 
venture to become prophetic onthe present appearance of political affairs 
connected with the East, its career of progress promises to be even yet 
more singularly rapid. If the affairs of Sindh, Kandahar, and Caubul, 
terminate as all such affairs have terminated when British force has been 
employed, and if the great and splendid object is attained, of navigating 
the noble Indus, and thus establishing commercial intercourse with the 
potentates of Upper Asia,—Bombay will spring at onee into the im- 
portant position for which late events have so well prepared her. The 
work of improvement has been gradually, but surely, progressing, and 
he tone of society is changed. The native gentry now form a recog- 
mised, and important part of the community ; their sons are educated to 
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fit them for any mercantile or political appointment, to which they may 
be called ; the English merchants are daily considered as forming a more 
valuable class. Men of science are organising branch societies, which 
offer every encouragement to inquiry and research ; the floating palaces 
of the merchant kings have been succeeded by vessels efficient, but se. 
cond.pate in their appointments and accommodation ; and the fine govern. 
ment steamers, with their six weeks’ news from England, now ride jn 
the harbour, which wanderers of the olden time were glad to make after 
the dangers and delays of a twelvemonth’s voyage.” 


That education for which Mr. Elphinstone made such sacrifices and 
such unwearying efforts, seems to be making a most rapid progress. 
In the following passage the reader will recognise the blessings of 
steam-navigation and the advantages of the new routes to India by 
the Mediterranean and the Red Sea or Persian Gulf. 


“ The present rapid communication with Europe has introduced a very 
superior class of ideas and interests ; and among other advantages, are 
many of a literary kind—reviews, papers, periodicals, and books, arrive 
before their novelty is dimmed in Europe ; thus all intelligence of in. 
terest is discussed, and every means of gaining information easily ac. 

uired. 

> ** General topics of policy or news, warm conversation, made up before 
of far less worthy matter ;. and the arts and graces of life no longer fade, 
for want of material] to renéw their charms. The new music of an opera 
may be procured before its first season is past; and the ladies of the 
Presidency can appear as fashionably attired during the evening drive on 
the esplanade, as a Parisian belle, lolling in her elegant britska, on the 
Champs Elys¢es. 

“The advantages of rapid communication between Europe and Asia 
do not, however, end, by merely affording with readiness the means and 
| A ie for gratifying private tastes, or presenting materials for agree- 

e converse. They awaken that powerful, necessary, and mutual in- 
terest between the countries, which the enormous distance which sepa- 
rated them by the olden track, seemed to render hopeless. Our men of 
science in the East may now be speedily assisted ee encouraged in their 
labours from home; and the savans of Europe be instructed and de- 
lighted with discoveries, the necessary energies required for which bei 
excited and strengthened by a ready correspondence with the learne 
communities of Europe. Our Indian branch societies are thus nourished 
and protected by the parent roots; without whose support they must 
long have languished in their original weakling condition. Our local 
press is daily becoming more respectable and more important. The 
native society is elevating itself, by means of newly-acquired intelligence, 
to a point which must soon lead to the desirable object of mutual appre- 
ciation, between European and native talent ; and a desire on the part 
of the most intelligent among the people, that their sons should obtain, b 
meens of an English education, similar information to that which, throu 
the medium of unreserved intercourse with us, they discover we possess. 

“ The groundwork for so desirable a superstructure as the perfect civ 
lisation of the native gentry, is alresdy laid, by the college and schools 


which have lately been so warmly protected by the general society of 


Bombay.” 


* . . * 
* ELPHINSTONE COLLEGE AND NATIVE EDUCATION SOCIETY'S SCHOOLS, 


“* These institutions are at present the great fountains from which it 
may be expected that the blessings of education will flow for the people 
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of Western India. Both are yet in an infant state, more particularly so 
the college, as its progress and objects have been impeded by an internal 

tending materially to interrupt the circulation of its benefits. The 

of this division may be readily explained. Two gentlemen, highly 
poor Ay were attached as professors to the institution ; and two indi. 
viduals possessing very considerable merit as teachers, were appointed 
to the schools, for the purposes of qualifying pupils for the college 
classes, It appears, however, not to have suited the views of these 
latter gentlemen to remain subordinate to the superior institution; nei- 
ther did it agree with the arrangements of the college, to admit an in- 
creased number of professors ; the result has been, a separation of the 
interests of the institutions, and a suggestion of the necessity of a ju. 
nior college school, which, originating under the auspices of the protes. 
sors, (Messrs. Orlebar and Harkness,) was committed to the charge of 
a learned Brahmin, a modest and highly-gifted individual, accustomed to 
education, and quite capable of filling this responsible position. Small in 
person, diffident and unpretending in manner, Bal-Shastree is yet no or- 
dinary man, having already proved himself the possessor of talents, 
themselves sufficient qualification for his being at various times the tutor 
of a priuce, and the conductor of a branch of one of the most useful 
institutions which ever emanated from active and well-directed bene-~ 
volence.* 

“ The college pupils having been thus placed in the charge of Bal- 
Shastree, the ae teachers laboured vigoyously in their own vine- 
yard, the college classes remaining unformed until the energies of the 
institution shall be required for the pupils of the junior schools, now 
under the tuition of the intelligent Bal-Shastree. In the classifications 
of the college studies, mathematics and physics comprise the first class; 
and moral philosophy and literature the second ; neither branch of these 
sciences, however, has yet been systematically taught, which may be 
accounted for by the circumstances already noticed. 

“The Native Education Society’s Schools are situated near the great 
bazaars, at the extreme end of the esplanade. Committees and exami- 
nations are held in the library, a splendid apartment fitted with a good 
collection of useful works, with globes, maps, and papers, and adorned 
at either end with full length portraits of the great benefactor of the 
institution, Sir John Malcolm, and the Honourable Mountstuart EI- 
phinstone. The last is the work of Sir Thomas Lawrence, and one 
of those startling and wonderful likenesses, which gained for the 
magic pencil of the elegant, yet ee artist, its immortality of 
fame. ‘There is, moreover, an exquisite touch of oriental landscape in 
the background, to which the eye is agreeably referred, after a full con- 
templation of the principal subject of the painting; beautifully coloured, 

tall minarets seem brightly reflected in the placid waters stealing 
round the sacred fanes which the artist has chosen for his subject ; while 

figure of Mr. Elphinstone, seated in a library chair, is animated by a 
countenance beaming with intelligent benevolence. Toa fanciful spec- 
tator, this fine portrait might suggest numerous reflections on the history 

the great and noble-minded man, who, amidst the pomp and circum- 
stance of eastern greatness, devoted his best energies to the promotion 
of the happiness of those he governed; valuing power as it afforded 
means for the exercise of his uli htened phijanthrepr- f 

“The number of boys admitted to the society's schools, is about four 
hundred ; with fifteen hendsad in branch and infant schools, connec 
with the institution ; the only qualification for admission, being a know- 

by the applicant of the vernacular dialect. Eighteen scholarships, 


* “ Bal-Shastree, a nntive of Rutnagherry, in the Soutbern Come chosen 
tutor to the Rajah of Ukulcote, previous to bis appointment to the -s . 
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endowed by Lord Clare and Sir Edward W est, are in the gift of the s 
the lads who enjoy these distinctions, are allowed a grant of ten 
a month ; but at the expiration of three years it ceases, although cleye; 
boys are frequently retained as monitors after that period, and their ger. 
vices rewarded with good salaries. The regulations require that foy; 
endowed scholars should leave the school annually, when two fresh cay. 
didates are admitted. Pupils from the schools of Dharwar and Poona 
are eligible for scholarships, but applications for them are not frequently 
made. 

* After public examinations, prizes are ce adjudged to the best 
scholars; these consist of two gold medals, with handsome chains at. 
tached; and six bearing a similar device in silver. The gold medals 
which are intrinsically valuable, are usually awarded to proficients in 
the mathematical classes. Modern times having rendered the elements 
of knowledge, comparatively speaking, very easy of acquirement, it was 
still with unmixed surprise that I first witnessed the kind and degree of 
information possessed by the students of the school. In accepting an in. 
vitation to attend a private examination of the scholars, I expected the 
display of some tolerable acquaintance with the English language, and 
the simple rudiments of education ; I was wholly unprepared, therefore, 
for the scene which awaited me. The ancient learning for which India 
was once so celebrated, seemed about to be renewed, and the graceful 
and intelligent youths around us, destined to prove the restorers of arts 
and wisdom, such as in ancient days illumined the archives of this long 
neglected land, which once 


Ociety ; 
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‘ Shone among&t the nations of the world, 
and will again.’ 





“ There can remain but little doubt, that in the early epochs of Indian 
history, seminaries and colleges existed for the education of youth. The 
Viharas of the Buddhists were probably connected with such objects; 
and the Brahmins of Central India were doubtless the supporters of such 
preparatory measures as were required to train the younger members of 
the priestly caste im the paths of: uenhidin, at that period untrodden but 
by the exclusive few. The lads who now form classes in the society's 
schools, are many of them Brahmins by caste ; the descendants of men, 
whose tenets, religious and moral, formed the very acme of intolerance, 
and who would have been considered polluted for days, had the mere 
shadow of an European fallen across their path. Yet now, a Brahmin 
youth, still wearing the triple cord, his garments of a fashion similar to 
those worn by his forefathers some centuries since, stands with folded 
arms, and eyes sparkling with all the eagerness of newly awakened cu- 
riosity, to receive instruction from his bavopsan master, and become 
initiated into those mysteries of science of which his fathers dreamt 
not. 

“ Such changes in human feeling, all working to a particular end, as 
inevitable as the progress of time itself, are curious pk attractive to the 
intelligent observer, and few places could afford higher gratification to 
such, than the examination rooms of the society's schools. 

* A short period since I was present at a private examination of the 
_ of the school, in the presence of the masters, Mr. Bell and Mr. 

enderson. This proved a peculiarly interesting exhibition of the power 
and rapidity with which education can mould the human mind to come 
= and digest the most abstruse physical and moral truths. rhe 

8 examined varied in age from seven to twenty, the classes being 
Pnopey composed of Hindoo and Parsee students, including a few 
’ortuguese boys, but not one Mahommedan, the Moslems ‘being ¥- 
awakened to the advantages of cultivation. Strict rules exist’ in the ™ 
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respecting the rank of the students, the sons of tradesmen being 
inadmissible, or any below the caste of a Purvoe, or writer. Half castes 
are equally excluded, the objection in this case being to the inferred ‘out 
caste’ condition of the mother. It is impossible to consider this exclu. 
stem as other than an evil, in an institution which should be ge- 
nerally beneficial to all classes ; but I was assured, that unless such re- 
strictions existed, the wealthy and influential would withdraw their sons 
from a scene which they could only consider as one of the most degrading 
ution. The wisdom of men educated in these schools will probably, 
ever, induce a change in the prejudices of the native aristocrats, and 
their posterity may be less anxious to exclude their fellow-men from the 
advantages of which they have in their own case so largely parti- 


“The subject of the first examination was English History, conducted 
by Mr. Henderson ; the questions on the most minute incidents were an- 
swered with ease and readiness, Lardner’s work being selected for refer- 
ence, with which the students seemed perfectly conversant! A son of a 
rich Parsee (Dadabhoy Pestonjee) rendered himself conspicuous by the 
information he possessed ; a scholarship had been the reward of his dili- 

ce; but the attendant emolument had been declined, Pestonjee having 
large! contributed to the funds of the institution. 

“ The second examination was in mental arithmetic; and to an acute 
observer of the effects of character and education, in developing peculiar 
varieties of physiognomy, few occupations would have proved more in- 
teresting than the endeavour to trace the bent of minds in this strong 
mental exercise, and to watch the knitting brows and working muscles 
of the animated countenances which beamed around us. A little lad of 
seven years of age, with an overhanging forehead and small sparkling 
eyes, peculiarly attracted our attention; the moment a question was 
sed to the class, he quickly took a step before the rest, contracted 
rows in deep and anxious thought, and with parted lips and finger 
eagerly uplifted towards the master, silently but rapidly worked his pro- 
blem in a manner peculiar to himself, and blurted out the solution with 
4 startling haste, half painful half ludicrous, ‘The little fellow seemed 
wholly animated with the desire of excelling, and his mental capabilities 
promised him a rich reward. By birth he was a Parsee, and it is remarked 
that even at an early age lads of this class display a capacity for caleu- 
and mercantile pursuits, which accompany them through life, It 
is certainly true that this part of the native community value information 
only as it leads to emolument, and being wholly destitute of taste, esteem 
the most such description of knowledge as may be rendered available in 
the counting-house, 4999 Jet 
~The third examination was on the six first books of Euclid, includ. 
ing plane trigonometry. In this the Hindoo lads were distinguished for 
the correctness of their demonstrations; and I was informed, that in all 

criptions of abstract or exact science, the Hindoo students display an 
aptitude far superior to any other class. Correct translations of Euclid 
lave been rendered into the Mahratta language; but the lads demon-~ 
strating in the school read and speak English fluently. 

It was interesting to observe the good feeling which appeared to 
exist among the scholars. It was impossible to discover any jealous ex. 
Pression when another took the highest position in a class; on the con- 
Wary, every eye beamed satisfaction when the truth had been discovered 

any, and all seemed equally and sincerely gratified at the praises be. 
sewed on the correct demonstration. After the hours of study have 
elapsed, the lads throw an arm round each other's neck and pace the 
room, conversing on the subjects of their studies, and the progress m 


iu their acquaintance with English literature. 
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“ This energetic desire for improvement is highly encouraging to the 
masters, and affords proof that the natives of India cannot be by natur: 
a mentally indolent race, however condemned by circumstances to Jeaye 
unexercised their higher faculties, and seek recreations of a merely sep. 
sual order. Mathematics is undoubtedly the most valuable science to 
which the native youth could be attracted, inasmuch as it is that most 
eminently calculated to prepare and educate the judgment, for weighing 
and appreciating the facts with which physiology and physic will assay 
to bear down the ramparts of prejudice, which have stood the attacks of 
time, and rendered null every attempt to innovate or change. 

“ A medical college is about to be established in Bombay, which will, 
indeed, prove a magnificent and well-chosen monument to the memory 
of the amiable man, whose anxiety to advance the best interests of the 
natives of India it is designed to commemorate.* At present anatomical 
demonstrations frequently attract the students of the schools, to attend 
lectures at the Native Dispensary; and this fact announces the greatest 
conquest which, perhaps, has ever been made over the power of preju- 
dice aong a people accustomed to shrink with horror at the mere idea 
of collision with the dead. A Hindoo lad, of singular talent, lectures in 
the schools on chemistry, and illustrates his facts with experiments cal. 
culated to prove eminently attractive. 

** Objections are frequently made to the description of studies pursued 
in the schools; general opinion seeming to support the idea, that abstract 
learning might be well exchanged for information of a more practical and 
useful kind. These objections would seem more important, but for the 
existence of the infant branches of the institution, where reading, writ- 
ing, and the common rules of arithmetic are taught, together with the 
vernacular dialects, and the rudiments of the English language. 

** The aim of education must be to civilize, and through the medium 
of civilization, to christianize the natives of India. If so, the first object 
would seem to be, to prepare the mental faculties of the students to judge 
and reason of such facts as a knowledge of the various branches of natu- 
ral science will place under their consideration. The pupils of the Society's 
schools are members of the native aristocracy ; were they tradesmen or 
artizans, the features of the case would alter ; but these are the lads who, 
endowed with wealth and influence, in after years may effect much by 
example and opinion over all the classes, who form the general native 
community of Western India, 

** Many amiable and excellent persons also desire that the Scriptures 
should be made a considerable study in the schools, with a view of intro- 
ducing a knowledge of their truths and a conviction of their value. To 
this the natives object with a very mild and rational argument ; ‘ We, 
say they, ‘ make no effort to introduce our bedas and puranas ; why, 
theretore, do you urge the study of your holy books ?—let this matter 
alone, make us as learned as yourselves, but do not seek to instructour 
youth to despise the religion of their ancestors.’ 

** There is little doubt but that the present generation of these educated 
natives will become deists; but having taken one step away from the 
altars ot Paganism, we may hope that their posterity, having no prejudices 
of priestcraft to combat, may arrive, assisted by a higher influence, at the 
tair truths of our Christian faith. : 

“The branch schools are worthy of remark, as they form one of the 
most important parts of the institution. The rooms devoted to this put- 
pose are large and commodious, and are situated immediately below the 
apartments occupied by the advanced classes. On entering, we saw not 
less than three hundred grave-looking little fellows, from four to ten years 
of age, each seated cross-legged upon his carpet, with huge tomes resting 


Our late much esteemed Governor of Bom! av, Sir Robert Grant. 
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on their knees, which they conned with the deepest attention. Among 
these volumes were several English works, translated into the vernacular 
dialects ; Grant Duff's aire | of the Mahrattas, and Murray's Gram- 
mar, rendered into Mahratta by Bal-Shastree, seemed in most general 
use. A little lad, attired in a rich turban and cummerbund, and who 
grasped in his tiny arms a volume nearly as tall as himself, attracted my 
attention: and, at our request, and without a symptom of the awkward 
shyness so common to European children, he immediately read a portion 
of his Guazaratee studies in an audible voice, and retired to his carpet, 
evidently pleased at the distinction. 

“ The fame of the Native Education Society's schools has spread far 
and wide ; and in truth very deservedly. On the occasion of my visit, I 
met a singularly intelligent high caste native, who introduced himself as 
Soolochinam Moodeliar* from Travancore. He had been educated at the 
Rajah’s school at Tinnevilly, where Colonel Fraser, who was late presi- 
dent at Travancore, took a powerful interest in the improvement of the 
people. ‘The school is now in a languishing condition, induced by the 


absence of its patron,t and Soolochinam, fully appreciating the value of 


knowledge, had brought his only son, a fine lad of fourteen, from Madras 
to Bombay, to place him in the society’s schools. This intelligent person 
spoke the English language both grammatically and fluently ; his choice 
of words was particularly good, and his general manner dignified and 


graceful. In the course of a very long conversation on the subject of 


native education, Soolochinam frequently expressed an earnest hope, that 


a little mature experience only was required to induce the people of 


India generally to embrace with eagerness the opportunities for instruc- 
tion which were daily becoming more available. He spoke also with 
deep gratitude of the European gentlemen connected with all insti- 
tutions originated for the benefit of the native population, and particu. 
larly so of his friend and patron Colonel Fraser. ‘The son of this fine old 
man was eventually admitted into the schools ; and I doubt not, that a 
few such instances as these, of influential individuals returning educated 


and intelligent to their distant homes, will induce the establishment of 


local schools, under native support and patronage, with the additional 
advantages of European supervision. Unfortunately, there does not at 
present exist any public stimulus to the pursuit of knowledge by natives 
of respectability ; the purvoe, or writer, forms the link between the gen- 
tle and working classes, and all appointments tg to be filled by 
persons of a superior caste, are now given only to Suropeans. Applica- 


tion has, I believe, been made, that some oflices of trust may be especially 


education and talent. 


“Among Parsee merchants information of all descriptions is, of course, 


eminently valuable in the conduct of their mercantile transactions ; and of 
this fact the worthy traders are fully aware ; but to the Hindoos, the pur- 
suit of knowledge offers no other reward than mental gratification, De- 
sirable indeed is it that our liberal and enlightened views may acknow- 
ledge the necessity of aiding the progress already made; the success 
which has attended the Society’s schools must carry with it the broad 
conviction that similar means will produce the same results in the social 
condition of India, as they have among the aboriginal inhabitants of those 
countries now enjoying the highest state of civilisation and refinement. 


These are things which will be read with delight by all who take a 
warm and proper interest in the social advance of their fellow-men, 
whether white or black, Asiatic, African, or European ; and most cor- 


* “ Moodeliar. The distinguishing title of the caste of Cowkeepers. 
t “ Colonel Fraser is now resident at the Court of Hyderabad, in the 
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dially do we wish that a scheme working so well may not be obstructed 
by any infusion of European fanaticism. We thoroughly agree with 
Mrs. Postans that in the present moral and political state of our 
Eastern empire, our best security lies in assisting the progress of that 
civilisation, which we could not retard if we were to make the fou 
attempt,—which must now inevitably advance and extend in all dj. 
rections. We have heard of men who, in a blind and mistaken selfish. 
ness, would put an extinguisher on all this nascent light ; but they 
may as well attempt to darken the sun of Bombay at noon day, or to 
gather the waters of the Indus in the palms of their hands. 

We have purposely made our extracts from the most weighty and 
serious portions of the volumes before us, which, however, abound in 
light and gayer matter. As in her volume on Cutch, Mrs. Postans 
sketches scenery, manners, and customs, society in general, both Asia- 
tic and European, with very considerable skill and effect ;—only we 
regret that she at times overdoes her sketches, and elaborates them 
with too many fine touches. 

The population of the presidency of Bombay is estimated at about 
four hundred thousand, in which census is included a more varied 
community than is easily to be found elsewhere in any equal space. 
The town of Bombay contains three principal bazaars, from which 
branch streets and roads innumerable. ‘The bazaars are described in 
Mrs. Postans’ best manner. 


“The bazaars are lined with open shops, in which all descriptions of 
workmen are to be seen, occupied in their various callings. In one, a 
party of lean and slippered Dirzis, some, Master Feebles in their way, 
with spectacles on nose and shears in hand, cut and stitch together in 
form, the ankrikas and cholahs submitted to their art. From the door of 
another, float streamers of gaily-coloured turban cloths, dripping with the 
most brilliant of the native dyes; in a third, glistening bangles, and orna- 
mental Hookah snakes, serve equally to attract the labourthg slave girl 
and the haughty Moslem. 

‘* The water vessels of the brass founder, and the potter, rise in pyra- 
mids in a neighbouring store ; while in many more, the grain merchant 
vends his badjiree and dal; and for the more luxurious passenger, heap 
of rich dates and saucers filled with the finest Hulwah* from Bushire, 
display their tempting sweetness. 

“ The Jains, who form a very important clique in the native community 
of Bombay, possess numerous temples in the principal bazaars. Resem- 
bling dwelling-houses in form, they would probably remain unnoticed by 
the stranger, were it not for the rich carvings of their balustrades and 
verandahs, and the grotesquely-painted figures of men and animals tffced 
on the finely ornamented fronts. 

‘ During the last few years the leading roads of the native town have 
been watered and even tolerably lighted. This has proved very advau- 
tayreous after all the inconveniences which attended the olden system ot 
dust and darkness ; it is still, however, only for an hour or two after sun- 
rise that horsemen or carriages can pass unimpeded by stoppages of 
varied character; the busy evil being increased, as the night approaches, 
by the processions of native marriages. Animated with the sonorous 
° “A glotinous and very delicious sweetmeat, prepared in Persia, from sugar, 


almonds, tosewater, butter, and other delicate confections, and seat ta Bombay tu 
earthen saucers,” . 
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beats of the tom-tom and the full clamour of sackbut, psaltery, and all 
kinds of music, these festive groups parade the highways of the town, 
attended by ‘troops of friends, mounted ne unbroken and restive 
steeds ; whilst brilliant Chinese lamps, suspended from the doors of those 
concerned, and crackers bursting beneath the horses’ feet, combine to 
place in very imminent peril all who encounter a hymeneal party in their 
mid career. 

«The early riser, desiring to pursue his ride into the lovely scenes 
which skirt the town, will find these roads clear, clean, and void of all 
offence. The porters and artisans then lie shrouded in their cumlies ; 


the market people have a wide path, as they bring in the fresh fruits of 


theneighbouring country ; the toddy-drawer appears, crowned with an 
earthen vessel, overflowing with the delicious juice of the graceful palm- 
tree, and Hindoo girls, seated behind baskets of bright blossoms, string 
fragrant wreaths to adorn the altars of their gods. ‘Thus fresh and tran. 
quil remain the elements of the scene, until the hurry and the toil of life 
fll it with that suffocating heat and deafening clamour attendant upon 
the interests of eager traflic. 

“ Offensive to every sense, as the dust and noise of these crowded ways 
must be, steaming under the noontide influence of a tropic sun, ‘tis worth 
the cost, to stop a moment at the entrance of a great bazaar, and looking 
along the wide and busy way, watch the full tide of human beings, 
jostling and vociferating against each other as the throng presses onwards, 
each individual animated with the object of labour or of profit. More 
strange and interesting is it still to move among the groups, and passing, 
mark the varied characters which form the living mass. 

“To a stranger’s eye the chintz bazaar will afford the most curious 
scene; the road skirts that particular portion of the bay occupied by 
native shipping, and is wholly devoted to the purposes of commerce, 
Here indeed is a ‘ mart of nations,’ where the genius of traflic reigns 
triumphant, and the merchandize and produce of all the nations of the 
East seem garnered in one common store, awaiting an escort to the lands 
where the arts and manufactures of civilised life will increase the value 
of nature’s gifts. Piles of rich gums and aromatic spices, carboys of oil 
and rose—water, pure ivory from the forests of Ceylon, rhinoceros hides 
from the burning coast of Zanzibar, the richest produce of Africa, India, 
Persia, and Arabia, is here cast in large heaps, mingling with Coir cables, 
huge blocks, and ponderous anchors, the requisite material of island 
exportation. 

“ On the highway porters bending beneath square bales of tightly com- 
pressed cotton, stagger to and fro, as if overpowered with their loads— 
Arabs, with ponderous turbans of finely-checked cloth and Aabas loosely 
lowing, lounge lazily along—Persians, in silken vests, with black lamb- 
skin caps, the softest produce of Bokhara, tower above the crowd— 
Banians, dirty and bustling, wearing red turbans bristling with pens and 
memoranda, jostle roughly to the right and Jeft—Bangies, with suspended 
bales or well-filled water-vessels—Fakirs from every part of India—Jains 
in their snowy vests, with staff and brush, like palmers of the olden time— 
‘adres, with’ round black bats and sable cloaks—Jews of the tribe of 
Beni Israel, all mingle in the throng—while ever and again, a bullock 
hackerie struggles against the mass, or a Parsee, dashing onwards in his 
gaily-painted buggy, forces an avenue for an instant, when the eager 
crowd, rapidly closing in its rear, sweeps on a resistless torrent as before. 

“The Arab stables, which occupy a considerable space in the great 
bazaar, form a powerful attraction to the gentlemen of the Presidency. 


Military men, of whatever rank, in India, consider it necessary to paapene 
at least a couple of horses. Colts being usually preferred for a new pur- 
chase, the stables are eagerly resorted to whenever a fresh importation 
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arrives from the gulf. The appearance of the poor steeds, on their debark. 
ation, is wretched indeed ; the want of pure air and exercise, the filth 
and close stowage of the Arab boats, ‘ forcing their bones to stick out jij, 
the corners of a real,’ reduce them to the proportions of that horse 60 
good, which appertained to the chivalrous state of La Mancha’s knight, 
In this sad plight good judges secure the best for the turf, and the res 
remain in the stables, where they fetch prices, either commensurate with 
the merits they may possess, or the Jack of knowledge in the purchaser, 

‘‘ The horse merchants of the Presidency are not more conscientious 
than the Tattersalls of the West, and the ‘ griffin logue’ are consequently 
victimised by most grievous impositions. Tempted beyond the power oj 
resistance, the representations of the dealer meet with easy credence from 
the uninitiated, and his offers of credit are readily accepted, 

“ A good hack, or roadster, may be purchased for Ht fifty pounds ; 
but a hundred and fifty is considered a fair price for an Arab colt of pro. 
mise, calculated either for the duties of a et or, if possessing * the 
speed of thought’ in all his limbs, for the exciting interests of the turf, 

“Ona visiter to the stables desiring to see the action of a valuable colt, 
one 

* Wild as the wild deer, and untaught, 
With spur and bridle undefiled,’ 


an Arab rider grasps its flowing mane, flings himself suddenly on its back, 
strikes his bare heels into its glossy sides, and with hair and garments 
wildly flying, urges the noble creature to a furious gallop; then, with 
a skilful check in mid career, he brings it, with expanded eye and reek- 
ing flank, back to the appointed stall. 

** With the exception of horses intended for the cavalry, it is not cus. 
tomary to subject Arabs to the exercise of the manége; the natural dis. 
position of the ‘ desert born’ being itself so noble, so full of nervous 
energy, yet so tractable and gentle withal, that good treatment is alone 
required to ensure his ready obedience to the rider’s will. 

* The sturdy little animals, known as Pegue ponies, are sometimes to 
be procured ; they are scarce, however, and considered valuable. The 
forms of these useful creatures resemble that of the Greek horse, as it 
appears on the gems and frescos of the antique school. Short-necked, 
broad-chested, and large-hoofed, with a singularly thick coat, the Pegue 
pony seems formed to endure unusnal toil. In mountainous countries 
they become invaluable, being trained to a shuffling run, with which pace 
they ascend and descend the most rocky and dangerous passes ; and that 
with a speed which compasses a long march in an equal period with a 
horse of ordinary paces. On the Neilgherry and Mahabuleshwet hills, 
Pegue ponies are highly prized, fifty or sixty pounds being the usual price 
of one possessing the necessary qualifications. 

* It is well known that leather-dressing and shoemaking are trades 
practised only by the outeaste races of the Hindoo people. Few shoe 
repositories are therefore to be found among the shops of the bazaar; for 
the convenience of Europeans tolerably good boots may be purchased 
trom itinerant Bengalees, at a cost of about twelve shillings a pair, inte- 
rior, it is true, to the works of a Hoby or a Stunt, yet respectable imita- 
tions of the superior article. 

‘« Less fortunate are the ladies of the Presidency, circumstances fre- 
quently constraining them to rest content with such ill-cut pantoufles as 
may emanate trom the genius of a China man, the ‘ Melnotte of the 
Burrah bazaar. This worthy personage, who has seen fit to adopt the 
English name of ‘ Jackson’ on his signboard, may be daily met, arrayed 
in dirty linen frock, straw-hat, and wiry hair, plaited in triple cords, 
descending to his heels: thus grotesquely fitted, this Crispin of the celes- 
tial empire sallies abroad for orders, displaying a pattern-book filled 
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the worst descriptions of half-tanned kid and rusty China satin, It will 
be seen, therefore, that Bombay is singularly deficient in members of the 
worshipful company of shoemakers. ‘1 hose who pursue the trade have 
little knowledge ot the art, and the leather in use speedily becomes worth- 
less, from the ignorance of the curriers and their abundant use of lime 
water in the preparation of the skins. 

« The most curious manufacture of Bombay is the ivory Mosaic work, 
which the liberality of homeward-bound friends has now rendered so 
much appreciated in England, in the form of presentation work-boxes, 
desks, watch-stands, and numerous other ornamental souvenirs. The 
Mosaic is sometimes used as a sort of veneer over the whole surface of an 
article, and at others, simply as an inlaid bordering on cedar or ivory, 
being frequently enriched by the addition of silver, to the varied and beau- 
tiful colours which compose the Mosaic. This art is of Sindhian origin, 
now, however, exercised to a very considerable extent in Bombay, the 
jvory-cutters pursuing their labours in the open shops of the bazaars. 
Until chance afforded me the opportunity of observing the method em- 
ployed by the inlayers, I had frequently been surprised at the low price 
demanded for trifling articles, adorned with this delicate and beautiful 
work. ‘Two planes of ivory, silver, or whatever it is desired should form 
the extreme edges of the bordering, are placed, by means of a frame con- 
structed for this purpose, one above the other, at a given distance. Small 
rods of variously-stained ivory, are first dipped in strong colourless glue, 
and then placed horizontally between the planes, with such arrangements 
as shall hereafter form the desired pattern. The whole is submitted to 
heavy pressure until perfectly dry. Bordering being required, the ivory- 
cutter severs from either end of the prepared planes, a portion of about 
half a quarter of an inch thick, when the most perfect pattern of Mosaic 
bordering is obtained. By this ingenious method two six-inch planes of 
ivory will afford patterns for a considerable number of pretty articles, 
which are sold at a third of the price which would be required, were each 
strip of the Mosaic bordering arranged expressly for the purpose. The 
value of a handsome desk or workbox of the Bombay work is about six 
guineas, but an ornamented watch-stand or card-case may be obtained 
ior a tew shillings. 

“Itis not unamusing for persons desiring to purchase a collection of 
such articles, to send for a party of ivory cutters to their bungalow ; the 
spirit of rivalry then quite overbalances the fear of loss ; and each ex- 
cited chapman strives to emulate his neighbour in underselling his par- 
ticular wares. 

“The art of working in Mosaic seems to have been succeeded in Sindh, 
by that of ornamental veneering, which the turners of Hyderabad employ 
inthe finishing ornaments, of curious melon-shaped and circular boxes. 
The form of the article being made in remarkably thin and fine grained 
wood, several coats of veneer are laid over it, of brilliant and varied 
colours; orange, blue, and red, being most common. By means of a 
sinall punch or awl, pressed through one, two, three, or four coats of the 
veneer, as the colours of each may be required, a neat and pretty pattern 
is produced, so neatly cut, as to deceive the eye with the appearance of 
being painted. This art is not yet practised in Bombay, but would be 
available for a great variety of ornamental purposes. 

“The most profitable trade carried ou in the Burrah bazaars, is the 
Sule of toddy ; to so considerable an extent has the general use of this 
intoxicating beverage increased, that government has been constrained to 


issue an order, forbidding the existence of toddy stores within a regulated 
distance of each other. On a moderate computation, however, every 
sixth shop advertises its sale. The evil which results from this tempta- 
tion to excess, in the high and heated ways of a populous town, affords 
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the magistrates occasion to remark, that the increase of depravity and 
crime has been far more rapid since toddy stores have become general.” 


Our author's complaints of the vice of drunkenness among the 
British troops and sailors are loud and frequent; but in India, ag at 
home, the vice is almost exploded among gentlemen. Hence a great 
saving in liver and life. 


«That spirituous liquors are at all required in India, is a fallacious opi- 
nion, disproved by daily experience ; among European officers, their use 
is almost discontinued, and the mortality in consequence materially les. 
sened. The brandy pani drinkers of old, men who called for tumblers o 
the stimulating mixture at ten A.M., and continued them during the day. 
ure now among the characters which belong to the legendary lore oj 
other days; and the change has given rise to those arrangements for 
retiring funds, and other supports of personal interest, which are so emi. 
nently required, to balance that lack of promotion throughout the com. 
pany s service, resulting from peace, temperance, and ‘ pale ale.’ 

“The sepoy finds sufficient stimulus in the aromatic spices with 
which nature, ‘best knowing what is good for man,’ has so bountifully 
supplied his country ; and it is recorded by the accomplished annalist of 
the services of Lord Clive, that the native soldiers fought bravely upon 
a diet of Congee,* themselves requesting that the rice might be set aside 
for the nourishment of the European troops. 

“ Without falling into extremes, which would probably exercise a very 
baneful effect on constitutions unprepared for the change, were measures 
adopted by which the British soldier, serving in the East, could be induced 
to assimilate with his own a few of the simpler habits of the sepoy, so- 
briety and temperance might secure many unhappy beings from the 
casualties now so common among this portion cf our troops, and leave 
fewer victims of disease, who, after a lengthened exile, return to their 
native land but to crowd the hospitals of a military depot, miserable iu 
themselves, useless and expensive to the government they serve.” 


Mrs. Postans, however, is too sensible a person to be a tea-to- 
taller. 


“ To men long accustomed to the use of powerful stimulants, the total 
temperance system would neither be a well-received nor salutary measure, 
to be introduced among the British troops serving in the East ; but a re- 
duction in the government allowance of arrack might be compounded 
for by the introduction of good beer into the canteen stores ; which 
would prove more wholesome, and far better calculated to allay suffering 
from heat, and excessive thirst. Unfortunately, very deleterious spirits, 
of a strength considerably greater than arrack, are distilled in all native 
villages, from several vegetable productions of common growth; being 
low priced, the soldiers eagerly purchase these compounds, and, despite 
the strictest regulations, privately consume an immense quantity.” 


We know that in our navy the health and morals of the men were 
immediately and intensely improved as soon as government reduced 
their allowance of rum, and gave them some tea instead. We hope 
they keep the toddy shops shut on a Sunday, and though we caa 
hardly hope so much, we wish that some great man like a Lambeth 
member may shoot up in Bombay, and make a New Police Act— 


* The water in which rice is boiled. 
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only, for God's sake, let him respect Punch, [not that odious mixture 
made of rum, rack, or brandy, but the Punch made of wood and 

tches, and who, as Karaguse, or under various other denominations, 
delights the people of Asia as he used to do the lieges of London, 
until a radical-whig smothered him in soap; as we, however, trust, 
only for a season, for Punch is too glorious a fellow to die in suds, or 
to be put down by hums and Hawes /) 

We must quit the amusing volumes before us, and take the follow- 
ing as a stirrup-cup or parting glass. 


‘GORA BUNDER, AND BASSELN. 


“The neighbourhood of Bombay comprises very many spots of ex- 
quisite and uncommon beauty. Among those eminently deserving remark, 
yet comparately little known, is the ancient and desolate city of Bassein, 
situated about thirty miles from the Presidency, on the Gora Bunder 
river. It being considered good taste for the residents of Bombay to 
rusticate during the Christmas festival, we availed ourselves of the invi- 
tation of some friends, to devote the period to an admiring investigation 
of the natural beauties of the river, and the curious architectural remains 
of the city of Bassein. 

“Our immediate party was deemed abundant ballast for a Bombay 
bundah boat ; consequently the marching furniture, or kit, as it is more 
commonly termed, chair, bed, and table, cooking vessels, and tents, were 
consigned, some to the dangers of an overland journey, and others to one 
of the crazy harbour flotilla, to follow over the dancing waves as speedily 
as they might. The wind blew fresh, and our turbaned crew, with 
trembling precaution, hasted to save their canvass; but these trim craft, 
built especially for harbour service, sail well when close hauled, and 
buffet admirably on their way, even against the heaviest seas. 

“Early on the morning following our departure, the little bark arrived 
in safety at the mouth of the Gora Bunder river; and the bright and 
gladdening sun-light, falling in its golden splendour on the lovely scene 
around, afforded enchanting successions of exquisite panoramic views, 
whose features, sometimes bold and picturesque, again blended sweetly 
ina landscape, all luxuriant, soft, and glowing. 

“ The Gora Bunder river flows between lofty hills, beautifully wooded, 
and studded here and there with antique ruins, and huge masses of dark 
rock, whose kindred and fantastic forms, fringed with luxuriant creepers, 
start from amid the rich and glossy underwood, deceiving the eye with 
fanciful resemblances to ruined towers and tottering battlements, while 
the graceful bamboo, crowned with tasselled creepers, form vegetating 
arches of brilliant blossoms, decorating the river's banks, and bending as 
if to woo its sparkling waters. Above the landing-place, embedded 
among the summits of luxuriant and lofty trees, is an age-stained and 
many-turretted monastery, to the foot of which, by a narrow, wooded, 
and rocky pass, we wound our way. Arrived at the level ground, an 
open space was decorated with a group of snowy tents; ever a pleasant 
sight to the travel-stained and weary traveller. India is indeed a coun- 
tty of contrivance; and the more particularly is the impression of this 
act conveyed, when the traveller leaves his comfortable domicile, to 
enjoy the liberty of a jungle life, and mark the curious features of a 
hovel scene. Arrived at his first mucam, (halting place,) he finds no inn 
where smiling hostess affords her readiest welcome ; but a canvass home, 
tted with all the conveniences of his forsaken dwelling. A double 
Poled tent forms a commodious dining-room ; the marching cots are 
Placed in a smaller one beyond it, while the humble bechober is laid out 
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with bath, and toilette table ; and the attendant servants, in a routie 
apart, make the necessary preparations for the approaching mea, The 
doors of the large tents open into each other; carpets spread over the 
well-swept ground, give an air of comfort to the whole; and green chece 
suspended to the outer door, shade from the eye the glare of the neigh. 
bouring soil. The blue and sunny sky seems to woo man to become a 
wanderer, while it also renders the necessary provisions tor his comfort 
of easy and rapid acquirement. A sojourner in the quiet residences of 
old England has but a vague idea of the way of life of half his species; 
wretched indeed does he fancy the erratic tribes must inevitably be, 
living under dark canvass, in the wide and sterile desert ; and little ean 
he imagine the domestic comforts of the patriarchal tribes, dwelling jn 
yastoral liberty within their tented homes. ‘The traveller in the East soon 
sma however, that man in every clime is never so ignorant, or so help. 
less, but he can originate devices of comfort for himself; and whether ’ 
dwells in a wigwam on the banks of the Ohio, in a wandh on the great 
Desert of the Thurr, in a tent in Arabia Felix, or a mansion in Grosvenor 
Square, he yet surrounds himself with all that most ministers to his 
wauts and comforts ; and the uncivilised wanderer is as hdsh,* smoking 
his chillum in the one, as the man of refinement can possibly be, quafting 
his champagne at a ministerial dinner party in the other. 

“The Portuguese monastery of Gora Bunder has been fitted with a 
Mahommedan dome. It contains several excellent apartments, lighted 
by large windows, barred with wood, and commanding magnificent views 
of the surrounding scenery. On one side may be observed the picturesque 
windings of the beautiful and placid river, its rocks, and trees, and moun. 
tain scenery ; while on the other, a wide plain, covered with fine planta. 
tions of rice and sugar-cane, stretches away to a considerable distance, 
where the river, forming a natural boundary on the one side, on the other 
washes the extensive walls of the city of Bassein. 

“A Parsee tower, and trifling ruins of cloistered avenues, are scattered 
about the uneven ground on which the monastery stands: while the rich 
and tangled underwood, flourishing in wild luxuriance among the massy 
rocks, affords shelter to innumerable sojourners of the tiger and serpent 
class, who find abundant lairs in the fastnesses of such a home. 

“The neighbouring trees equally protect the feathered tribes, the king- 
fisher, with azure wing sal crimson beak; the mangoe bird, gay in 
orange-coloured plumage ; the small and pretty paroquet, which from its 
sunny brightness is not readily distinguished among the fluttering leaves; 
the pheasant of Malabar, gorgeous as a reflected rainbow ; all are nu- 
merous on this spot, while the bulbul makes the solitude melodious with 
his lay, and the coy coppersmith, the feathered ventriloquist of its native 
woods, leads the inquisitive listener from tree to tree, defying obser- 
vation. 

“The Gora Bunder river abounds with alligators and otters. The 
alligators, with their enormous jaws extended, lie like wooden logs perdue 
on the banks of mud skirting the water’s edge ; and appear pe ner the 
power of fascination, on any unfortunate victim, which, cé culated to 
torm their prey, ventures unhappily in their immediate neighbourhood. 
Some of the sportsmen of our party essayed to bribe the cayman, after 
the manner of Mr. Waterton; but the effort was unsuccessful ; neither 
were their numerous rifle shots more telling ; the creatures, with a sonor- 
ous roar, floundering away, and making good their retreat, among the 
underwood of the neighbouring jungle, whenever startled by these of- 
fensive acts. 

“The city of Bassein has been long forsaken; a few fishermen and 
shikarries, alone occupy a spot once apie with luxury and power, a0 


* Kosh, an expressive Persian term, signifying unusuul comfort. 
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stil] containing magnificent evidences of taste, in the application of great 
and national wealth. The market place, cloisters, and churches, are in a 
state of ruin and desolation, embedded in rich verdure, and garlanded 
with parasitical plants, hastening their decay. Silence reigns amid the 
wreck which time has wrought, and the traveller's step falls heavily on 
the ear, as long unwakened echoes startle the owl and the lizard trom 
their resting place, and excite the defensive ire of the half-slumbering 
and gorgeous cobra. 

“ The city contains about eight churches, of considerable size, and 
great architectural beauty; their square towers and ruined galleries 


surmount the dense masses of foliage which shade the lower portions of 


the buildings, and from every point of view which the traveller can 
select, present exquisite studies for graphic delineation. 

“ But thirty years have elapsed since the city of Bassein was inhabited ; 
and still in one church, the human sympathies of the observer may be 
excited, by the whitened remnants of mortality exposed in an open grave, 
doubtless desecrated, from the opinion amade received among the 
natives, that individuals blessed with the goods of fortune, often, with 
selfish anxiety, desire that their treasure should, rather than pass to other 
hands, be deposited with themselves, where corruption hastens unto dust. 
This is, indeed, frequently the case ; and, perhaps, after a lapse of ages, 
the shining metal, sparkling beneath the eye of antiquarian zeal, some 
modern Monkbarns will bless that miser’s spirit which once animated the 
adjacent soil, and from his newly-acquired treasure, form the data 
whereby to guide and perfect some curious investigation. 

“The most perfect and handsome churches now remaining at Bassein, 
are those of St. Paulo, and St. Francis: both have square towers, with 
cloisters and priestly residences attached ; but the most exquisite rem. 
nants of the past, are to be found in the interiors of beautiful chapels, 
where, through a vista of ruined arches, the eye dwells on the richly 
wooded scene beyond, and nature, in her sunniest dress, contrasts with 
the dark and mouldering stone, which she, like a laughing child, decking 
its gray and aged sire with summer blossoms, hangs with bright lichens 
and many-coloured weeds. In one of these picturesque and beautiful 
buildings, a lofty arch remains, supporting the roofless walls, worn in un- 
equal turrets by the season’s change: a single and slender stem of the 
graceful banyan, springing from the fertile soil, has shot upwards to the 
centre of the roof, like a graceful column, whose capital of sunny leaves 
crowns the high arch with its umbrageous shade. Milton has justly 
made the banyan an ornament of paradise ; and the whole sylva of India 
certainly possesses no trees more beautiful than those which the blind 
poet has described as, 


‘ Branching so broad and long, that on the ground 
The bending twigs took root, and daughters grow, 
About the mother tree, a pillared shade, 

High over-arched and echoing walks between, 
There oft the Indian herdsman, shunning heat, 
Shelters in cool, and tends his pasturing herds, 
At loop-holes cut through strictest shade.’ 


“Tn strolling among the ruins of Bassein, the foot of the traveller will 
occasionally strike against a flat and humble block, or his eye rest on a 
richly chiselled tomb, whose inscriptions afford abundant matter for phi- 
losophic meditation, on the decline of the eastern power of Portugal, and 
the changed and humbled character of her chivalrous and daring sons. 
lradition and romance have shed a charm of enchanting interest around 
the ancient history of that singular people, which is here touchingly re- 
called, as the traveller's eye traces many names which he at once must 
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recognise as claiming ancestry with the noble blood of the first amon, 
those who fought for and established their country’s power on the India, 
soil, The names of Don Lorengo,* of Alfonso Albuquerque,*+ of many 9; 
the greatest and noblest heroes whom the olicy of Portugal selected to fiy 
her empire in the East, cannot be read without emotion, the more so wher 
surrounded by ruin and desolation, the relics of a power itself tottering 
in decay. Of the immense oriental empire of Portugal, little now remains 
but Goa, its ancient capital ; still, indeed, a fine and curious city, but jy. 
habited by a class far different from those, the early delegates of thei; 
sovereign’s power. Hondura and Severndroog, with the important chain 
of forts once guarding the shores of the Southern Concan, look desolate 
and bleak, amid the dash and roar of old Ocean’s surges ; while the great 
fortress of Diu, which the chivalrous Nuno de Cunha first gained for gy 
ungrateful master,{ has become a comparatively small and unimportant 
od and the churches of St. Paulo, and St. Francis, with the lovely 
chapels of Bessein, in whose aisles, perhaps, the descendants of the great 
Apostle of India § lifted up their voice in prayer for the idolatrous nation 
among whom they dwelt, will soon be noted but as a heap of rubbish, 
resounding with the unearthly yell of the hyena, delighting in its wild 
shelter of desolation.” 


* Don Lorengo encountered first the Turkish armada near Diu. 

t In 1515 Albuquerque took the important seaport of Goa, and established it as 
the seat of the Portuguese government. 

¢ John the Third of Portugal, 1546. 

§ Francis Xavier. 





WHY SHOULD WE SEVER ? 
BALLAD STANZAS. 


BY MRS. C. BARON WILSON. 


Why should we sever? Why should coldness stealing 
Between two hearts, affection made so warm— 

Blight all the budding flowers of tender feeling, 

And with dark clouds, Love’s summer-sky deform ? 


Why should we sever? thou wert formed to hold me 
A willing captive in love's flowery chain ; 

And yet, those lips, with mocking smiles, have told me 
“ Here we must part, to meet no more again!” 


Why should we sever? Can the links be broken 

In one brief hour, that years have seen entwined ? 
The word “ farewell,” tho’ said, is quickly spoken, 
But,—the heart’s ties, can one cold word unbind ? 


No!—should we sever !—should fate tear asunder, 
Hearts it may break, but tries to bend in vain. 
Like the cleft rock, rent by the raging thunder— 
A tearful ruin, both must still remain! 
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THE CORALLINES. 
nY EDWARD HOWARD, AUTHOR OF “ RATTLIN THE REEFER,” Ac. 
IN THREE PARTS—PART FIRsT. 
The Unexpected Volunteer. 


«Tur long, the graceful, the swan-like frigate slept upon the waters” 
—ah no—she did not sleep—the phrase is pretty, but inappropriate. 
There may be repose in the smile of conscious power, but there is no 
slumber. As to the real beauty of her aspect, she rested upon the 
smooth sea like a sunbeam upon a cloud, but there was a visionary 
menace of destruction in the bright tranquillity of her battery, as she 
lay upon the dark blue expanse. You looked upon her, and, awed by 
her majestic beauty, the mind spurned the dalliance of gentle imagin- 
ings, and dwelt only upon the lightning that destroys ere it is fully 
beheld, and the thunderbolt that crushes on the instant that its dread- 
ful call of death resounds. 

The moon shone in all the glory of its filled orb, and so brightly 
that night did she reign the acknowledged empress of the heavens, 
that the multitude of courtier-stars shrank back into dimness and 
obscurity, and but few dared to tell of their existence in the eflul- 
gence of the abounding glory. 

The English eoast off Cornwall, with its dark abrupt rocks and 
white patches of chalk, was accurately reflected in the almost still and 
midnight sea, that was only at intervals heard to sigh gently against 
the broken and iron-bound shores. It was calm, or so nearly approach- 
ing to it, that the few airs that stole along would not have been sufli- 
cient to have lifted the down off the mountain thistle. Notwithstand- 
ing the rough and inhospitable appearance of this part of the coast, 
there were still two or three sandy bights, scattered at long distances, 
which afforded shelter to a few fishing-boats, and supported each a 
small hamlet of huts, the inhabitants of which boasted of many call- 
ings, and some of these were not exactly accordant either with the 
letter or the spirit of the laws. sums 

His Majesty's ship Amelia was a first-class frigate, mounting filty 
guns, though at that time rated only as a thirty-eight. In her ex- 
treme length she was but a few feet shorter than one of the smaller 
seVenty-fours, and it was a boast of her gallant captain, that i a brisk 
gale there was no two-decker belonging to the enemy that he would 
hot eagerly engage. Appearing, from her single gun-deck, to lie 
much lower in the water than was actually the case, and all her 
upper works being painted of a jet black, gave her the remarkable 
appearance of length to which we have before alluded. One streak 
of the most spotless white, no broader than the port-holes of the main 
deck, ran from the figure-head to the quarter-gallery. From this 
line of purity the strong battery of four-and-twenty-pounders looked 
grimly forth. The rest of her cannon were scarcely perce ived, as 
they were barely distinguishable from the deep jet of the quarter-deck 
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and forecastle bulwarks. There was nothing meretricious—no gilding. 
and, as the sailors term it, no gingerbread about her. The cutwater 
terminated in a simple and classical scroll, and everything told of neat. 
ness and elegance. 

In that chaste moonlight how singularly fine appeared her slender 
and tapering masts— 


“ Small by degrees, and beautifully less !” 


No heavy and cumbrous rigging hung awkwardly about them, but the 
little that could be discerned seemed like a thin and transparent 
drapery thrown lightly over beauty. Indeed, as you beheld these 
masts, and the tightened cordage about them, you would Suppose 
them all too attenuated to stand before the sweep of the careering 
gale, or that, when the storm sent forth its desolating blast, they would 
be snapped asunder like a thread of burnt flax. They had been tried 
in the northern gale and proved in the southern hurricane, and found 
strong as they were graceful. 

The ship was making her way down Channel, and the wind having 
died away and the tide becoming adverse, she was riding, in deep 
water, at single anchor. The larboard watch was on deck, and it 
being now nearly midnight, they expected to be soon relieved. The 
lieutenant of the watch was slowly pacing his solitary walk on the 
starboard side of the quarter-deck, now stopping to regard with admi- 
ration, and perhaps devotion, the gorgeous moon almost in the zenith 
above him, and now looking intently over the gangway into the clear 
obscure of the green waters. He knew that the frigate was for foreign 
service, and that he was now going to essay the ordeal of three years 
chances of war, sickness, and shipwreck, and yet he felt a buoyancy 
above the sadness of his heart. The future was darkened to his eyes, 
yet he fed joyously upon that aliment of human happiness—hope. 

Loitering about the taffrail, the mate, the two midshipmen, and the 
younker of the watch, formed a young and cheerful group. Their 
conversation was blithe, and grew almost too loud for the ear of dis- 
cipline ; and every time the lieutenant turned, in the after part of his 
lonely promenade, the word of reprehension was ready on his tongue ; 
but, at the same time, remembering their youth, and how very lately 
he was one of them, the reproof remained unuttered. 

Being at single anchor and in the open seaway, the marines were 
not posted as sentinels around the vessel, but the sailors took theit 
look-out stations as at sea. Everything was quiet and dreamy. The 
monotonous tread of the lieutenant of the watch, and the subdued 
laugh of the knot of midshipmen, just gave a character to the stillness, 
marking it as human and civilised—a stillness totally distinct from that 
of the forest or the desert. i 

At length, the officer of the watch, all weary of the hushed spit 
of the scene, shouted forth in a sharp, loud voice, “ A good look-out 
on the starboard gangway |” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” was the gruff yet respectful answer, and then the 
refrain was taken up by the same voice—“ A good look-out on the 
starboard bow.” 
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“ Ay, ays was the prompt answer, followed by “ A good look-out 
on the larboard bow !" 

But then there seemed something wanting in this chain of warnings. 
The “ Ay, ay,” came not readily forth, and was spoken as one speaks 
when troubled with the singultus, vulgice, hiccup. The se Good look- 
out on the starboard gangway” was, however, given with its full mea- 
sure of intonation, and perhaps something more ; it was evidently a 
sort of make-weight for the deficiency of the faltering “ Ay, ay.” 

Now we have, on this beautiful moonlight night, arrived at the fore- 
castle starboard look-out, we will rest there awhile ; for this self-same 
look-out will be found to be very intimately connected with our nar- 
rative of facts—facts as true as they are singular. 

This particular seaman was a foundling, had been bred up by the 

ish of Deptford, and educated by the Marine Society in their ship 
of the dockyard of that place. Being at a loss for a name for their 
charge, the overseers had had the boy christened Francis Flylightly ; 
but they were, as it will shortly be seen, particularly unfortunate in 
the surname. 

While Frank was young, he was a very fine, fresh-coloured, straight, 


active, slender fellow, with no graver Sale about thins Chim tut of 


possessing a most inordinate appetite, and of thriving too well upon it. 
At thirteen years of age he was drafted on board the Amelia, and 
there he had since remained until the time of which we are now 
writing, being just turned of six-and-twenty. He had taken kindly to 
his lot, and was a thorough able seaman and an accomplished man-of- 
warsman. He throve upon the king’s allowance, and to that very 
thriving were imputable all his misfortunes. He had become prepos- 
terously fat. In order to mock the sapience of his godfathers, l'ly- 
lightly had become so heavy, that it was very evident walking would 
soon be a difficulty to him.” It was now three years since he was 
forced to give up his station in the foretop and descend to the fore- 
castle, where, as we have before mentioned, being a thorough sea- 
man, he still did or tried to do his duty. We must say for fat Frank, 
that he resisted his obesity with the vigour of a hero and the perse- 
verance of a philosopher for a long while ; but he had for some time 
given himself up, and he was determined to fatten and die as became 
a heart of oak. 

Frank Flylightly had not been uneducated. He could oil 0 
good hand, understood the first rules of arithmetic, and could read 
fluently almost any work in the English language. As his disease grew 
upon him, his captain had got him appointed purser’s steward ; but 
re made the matter a thousand times worse. He increased in size 
visibly, In one little month he waddled aft on the quarter-deck, and 
panting under his carnal encumbrances, begged two favours—that 
he might be obliged to take daily six hours’ spell at the hand-pump, 
and be again allowed to attempt to do his duty on the forecastle. He 
had even some idea of petitioning for a round dozen or so at stated 
intervals, but he was restrained by his sense of dignity ; for though 
he had served his majesty more than twelve years, he could boast ot 
ace Having been punished. So he finally determined to have nothing 


whatever to do with that remedy for obesity. It was unfortunate, for 
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there can be no doubt but that it would have proved a most efficacious 
one. 

When nature clothes the human frame with rullocks of fat, and 
hangs about the cheeks rosy pendules of indurated oil, she also covers 
up the spirit with a mantle of drowsiness, so that, if the patient wishes 
to keep his eyes open, he must be continually twitching and plucking 
at that mantle, or it will muffle him up head and all. Frank Fly. 
lightly found this most pointedly to be his case. To be still, and to 
be asleep, was with him one and the same thing. Though fully 
aware of this failing, he was too proud to shirk his duty, and on this 
memorable night he had the look-out on the starboard cat-head, and 
slept. 

No sooner had Frank, aroused by a friendly though severe pinch by 
a shipmate, passed round the necessary watch-word, than placing his 
red, round countenance upon the hammock rail, and letting his heavy 
arms fall by his side, he was again in the land of dreams—a Flylightly 
in reality, sporting over flowery meads with all manner of fays and 
fairies. But this delectable state of existence he was not fated long 
to enjoy. In his imagination he had just “ put half a circle round 
the globe” with a sportive flock of the winged existences, and was on 
the point of handing Queen Titania herself to a cool cup of dew 
from a violet, when he was suddenly recalled to his consciousness of 
fat and the forecastle, by something icy cold touching his nose. This 
operated on his eyes, and when they were fully opened they nearly 
fell out of their sockets with intense staring. 

Nearly in contact with his own roundest of visages was placed a 
pale and most beautiful face, but whether male or female Frank could 
not determine. The clustering auburn locks were heavy with the sea 
water, whilst the full blue eyes glared intensely on our fat friend 
with a mingled expression of entreaty and fear. The arms and 
shoulders were of the purest white, but the rest of the body being 
outside the ship, we have not now any occasion to describe it. 

The gaze between the forecastleman and the intruder was mutual 
and long, and a mysterious tremor was fast chilling the heart of the 
sailor. At length he could bear this suspense no more, but gasped 

t, “ Speak, shipmate! Why don’t you hail?” . 

“Hush!” said the figure, panting with fear and cold. “ Hide me 
—for the love of your Redeemer, hide me !” 

“You bain’t a mermaid, be you?” said Frank, not too well as- 
sured, but standing up so as to obscure the figure by his broad 
shoulders. 

“No, no, no! Throw something over me, and take me on 
board.” 

But Frank Flylightly was not to be so easily persuaded. He was 
conscious of having kept a villanous look-out, and disgrace at best 
seemed to await any discovery. He also was not quite free from 
superstitious fears ; so, whilst he did his best to screen the object, he 
was determined to have a little more parley. 

* Be you lad or lass ?” 

The object, with chattering teeth, said something that Frank could 
not make out; but the only words that he understood were to the 
effect, that the supplicant was “ dying and nearly naked.” 
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In the last announcement there was something either in the plain- 
tive manner in which it was made, or in the sailor's innate sense of 
modesty and humanity, that caused him to throw his pea jacket over 
the naked shoulders opposite to him, and a hurried instruction to the 
petitioner to wrap itself up, and come in quietly through the bow 
port-hole, : | | 

But the stranger had been seen, and in the bright moonlight very 
plainly too, by more than one person, but no notice was taken, as it 
was thought to be one of the ship's boys. Flylightly found himself 
in a scrape, and determined to examine the matter a little more betore 
he made any outcry or discovery. His pea jacket being necessarily 
one of the widest dimensions, it completely hid the stranger, and as 
it crept on board, Frank whispered it to lie down in the deep shadow 
of the forebits, and, when he himself left the deck, to follow him 
closely. 

All this the intruder punctually obeyed, and with a sagacity that 
made Frank think that it knew something about a ship, which was a 
little recommendation in its favour. 

Frank Flylightly slept no more that watch. All manner of fanciful 
ideas crowded upon his brain. He could not conceive how the 
stranger could have come on board, for the frigate was anchored at 
least three miles from the shore ; and, though it was a profound calm, 
the tide was running rapidly, and to swim off seemed impossible. 
Though he could not say much for his own look-out, had the appa- 
rition come out in any sort of craft, the other man at the larboard 
cat-head must have seen it. It was an unfathomable mystery. But 
perhaps what most perplexed him was his cogitations as to the sex of 
the person that he had so clandestinely received on board his ma- 
jesty's ship the Amelia. His mind so much laboured in thought that 
the perspiration streamed down his jolly cheeks—indeed, for two or 
three years he had never been so widely awake. 

Midnight came. Twelve bells were struck, the larboard watch 
was relieved by the starboard, and as Frank prepared to go below 
down the fore hatchway, he gave the stranger a kick, who imme- 
diately rose, and keeping close at the heels of its protector it had so 
singularly enlisted, both of them were shortly lost in the gloom of the 
orlop deck. 

_In the middle of the middle watch—that is to say, just as the sen- 
tinel on the half-deck had struck four bells, and a London watchman, 
if any had been awake at that hour, would have bawled out past two 
o'clock and a starlight morning—the tide turned, and the watch was 
piped to weigh anchor. The ship’s company was so well disciplined, 
and each man on board of her so well knew and did his duty, that her 
officers could, on all ordinary occasions, work her with the watch on 
deck. Even the idlers were suffered to enjoy their idleness. 

The anchor was plucked from its oozy bed, the sails loosed, top- 
sails, courses and top-gallant sails set, and the vessel’s head looking 
down Channel, without occasioning so much noise as to awake the 
captain, who, as a matter of course, was called ere the manauvre 
began, and was fast asleep again before the caller had well left the 
cadin. 
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Whilst the gallant ship, with varying winds, and a speed as various, 
was clearing the Chops of the Channel, but very few indeed knew the 
exact number of persons on board of her. About eleven o'clock on 
the second day since the commencement of our narrative, the ship's 
company was mustered at divisions, and a more healthy-looking noble 
crew never towed a line along a frigate’s decks. When they were 
piped down, the various officers still remained congregated on the 
quarter-deck, for the day being remarkably fine, and having polished 
themselves up (the phrase is theirs) to the mines, they were a little 
inclined to give each other the full benefit of the display. Courtesy 
and good-humour were the order of the day; nothing was to be seen 
but smiles, or heard but compliments and mutual congratulations, 

But the most conspicuous among them was the captain, Sir Hugh 
Eustace, a baronet by inheritance, and a knight commander of the 
Bath by his own gallantry. In his person and his character he went 
far to show the world what really the perfection of a British naval 
commander was. But he was not perfect. He was the slave of 
passions and feeling, that hurried him, on rare and sudden occasions, 
into acts and paroxysms of action that hid him from the knowledge 
of his best friends and most enthusiastic admirers. But these sudden 
accesses were totally foreign to his profession. As an officer he was 
irreproachable ; his evil was husbanded only to make wretched his 
private life ; his rancour and his enmity were heaped to be vented on 
a concealed and an implacable foe. 

But this is just now foreign to our purpose. Sir Hugh had at- 
tained the extreme of manly height. Though the expression of his 
countenance was usually that of a stern repose, it was, in conversa- 
tion, lighted up with a smile so amiable, that you wondered how it 
ever could have found place upon such features. His bearing was 
lofty and careless, his speech fluent and sarcastic ; and he was evi- 
dently a discoverer of weaknesses and errors, but too reckless to 
notice, or too proud to reprove them. He had received the various 
reports of his officers with his usual winning smile of urbanity, but 
still the sick list had yet to be mentioned. At length it was placed 
in his hands by the surgeon, Doctor M‘Quillet. It was almost a mere 
form, for never was a crew more healthy, ; 

Sir Hugh glanced over the paper, and, returning it with a smile, 
said, “ I see you still have Francis Flylightly on the list. Yet, doc- 
tor, the man will do his duty.” 

“ And I do mine, Sir Hugh. His is a bad case.” 

“With permission, Sir Hugh,” chimed in the first lieutenant, 
“may I ask the good doctor one question ?” . 

* Always happy, Mr. Flood, to answer any question of yours, that 
is answerable,” said the surgeon, with a grin of conscious mental 
superiority. 

“ Well, then, why do you continually place the fattest and the 
healthiest man in the ship on the sick list ?” 

“ A better man,” said the master, “ never hove the lead.” 

“ Because he is the fattest, and therefore not the healthiest. 
Look at me—am I fat?” said the doctor. 

“ Certainly the little to be seen of you is not fat.” 
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«Very well: I am glad you admit that. I, Doctor M‘Quillet, 
am the health of this ship; yet I am not fat. What, Mr. Flood, is 
contrary to health must be disease. I would talk to you physiologi- 
cally, but I must level my reason to your comprehension. I speak as 
a privileged person. f 

“| think so, indeed,” said the captain. 

«(Q we mind the doctor,” said Mr. Flood, good-humouredly, 
« only so far as to take care to keep out of his clutches. But if this 
hearty Flylightly is so dangerously ill, what is the name of his dis- 
ease; how is he afflicted ?” 

Now the doctor, in virtue of being a real Aberdeen doctor, always 
spoke slowly—very slowly indeed, and the longer the word he used 
the more slowly he spoke it. ‘The hard-a-weather master pricked up 
his ears for the answer—and he was not a little astonished when he 
heard it. 

« Mr. Flood,” said M‘Quillet, gravely and deliberately, “ the man 
is horribly tormented by Polysarchia.” 

“« Ah!” said the master, slapping his thigh gently with his hand. 
« There never can happen any mischief to a man’s body or soul, but 
a woman is at the bottom of it.” This trite aphorism was muttered 
but half audibly, but he was determined to profit by what he learned, 
so he took out his pocket-book, and very wisely made a note therein, 
that “ Polly Archer” should never come on board, seeing that she 
killed the very best seamen, by inflicting upon them too much 
health. 

During this conversation the unfortunate victim of Polly Archer 
hove in sight. He displayed his broad proportions on the forecastle, 
and, as he occupied about as much space as three ordinary seamen, 
it was natural that he should attract the eye of the gentlemen on the 
quarter-deck. The weather was warm, and Frank Flylightly’s coun- 
tenance was “ total gules,” an universal red, whilst he was conti- 
nually mopping off the moisture collected upon it with the sleeve of 
his canvass shirt; but the task was a vain one. Seeing this, a ship- 
mate very kindly handed him a dry swab. The gift was not taken 
as an insult, but most kindly, and applied to the purpose for which 
the joker intended it, with an innocence that was quite touching. This 
little act was observed from the quarter-deck, and the laugh became 
general, but as they laughed, the unfortunate victim of obesity 
swabbed on, and with a vigour that only served to increase the 
evil. 

“ We must really put him on shore,” said Sir Hugh. “ Let him 
‘lard the lean earth,’ and not destroy the trim of the frigate.” 

“ He would not lard the lean earth long,” said the doctor, quite 
positively. ‘ The earth would soon take revenge on him, and lie as 
heavily upon him as he would tread upon her. Really he is certainly 
the heaviest man I ever saw afloat.” 

“ Polly Archer has much to answer for,” said the master. “ Spoilt 
the best seaman on board.” ; 

“What coast is Mr. Mildrum sounding now?” said the captain. 
“Mr. Flood, Mr. Flood, have you got the iron staunchions up under 
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the quarter-deck, for I declare the mass is moving this way. Poor 
fellow !—notwithstanding its enormous size, his countenance is open 
and right honest.” 

Frank Flylightly was the pet of his shipmates—a mighty one of 
course ; but he was very dear to them, as he afforded the dullest 
among them the opportunity of making or repeating a joke, and his 
good temper had never yet been known to fail him. 

“ What takes fat Frank aft?” says one, as he rolls along. “ We 
must shift the ballast,” says another. ‘ She’s down by the starn 
already,” saysathird. “ He is going to ask the skipper for eight 
men’s allowance,” says a fourth; and thus he good-naturedly runs 
the gauntlet of his laughing and frolicsome shipmates. But, for 
once, the amusing smile is not upon his countenance, and his brow 
is heavy with thought as well as perspiration. At length he reaches 
the break of the quarter-deck, and there he stands a monument of 
fat and incertitude. But Sir Hugh Eustace, excepting in his unfor- 
tunate moods, which we have before said pertained not to the sea, 
was kind at heart, and could be gentle of manners ; so restraining his 
own, and thereby restraining his officers’ laughter, he bade one of 
the midshipman go and see what Frank wanted. The answer was, 
that he craved to speak to the captain. 

“Come aft, my man, come aft,” said the captain. Why, Fly- 
lightly, you don’t get thinner ?” 

The poor fellow looked helplessly and mournfully, and shook his head 
several times. “ Ah! Sir Hugh, begging your honour’s pardon, but 
the king is too good to me, and my officers are too good to me, and 
your honour'’s honour is much too good for me—and I can't help it— 
the fat will go on, and the sleep will come, your honour—it will 
and your honour knows that I would have taken a round dozen every 
morning before breakfast, if that would have made me again do my 
duty as A. B. I would indeed, but for the disgrace.” 

“ It would not have done him the slightest good ; I stake my me- 
dical knowledge upon it,” said M‘Quillet. ‘ Nothing will do the 
man good. Should we phlebotomize and starve, we shall turn his 
polysarchia into an emphysema, and the patient will burst like a 
shell, and go off with a report. There is nothing, Sir Hugh, would 
do him the slightest good, but some downright vexation and an- 
noyance. 

“Try him with half an hour of your conversation, doctor, and 
make his disease your subject.” 

“ Problematical, Sir Hugh; very problematical.” 

“ Please your honour,” said Frank, lugging at his forelock, and 
panting at the same time with the exertion of lifting his hand so 
high, “if a nighance and vexitation would lighten my ballast, | 
should be as sharp as a ballohoo schooner. I'm thinking, Sir Hugh, 
when your honour knows all, that you'll seize me up, and I shall get 
dozens without axing for them.” 

“ Well, what have you done—of what been guilty ?’ 7 

“ Neglect of duty, and sleeping on my watch,” said Frank, with 
unfeigned humility. ; 
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«J don’t think I shall punish you for either; you may be on the 
sick list if you like, and your sleepiness, the doctor tells me, is the 
result of your disease. Why don't you invalide ?” 

At this advice Frank looked ruefully, and did nothing but slowly 
shake his head: at length he almost blubbered forth, “ If your honour 
will but give me a berth in the beauty till I get me one in my ham- 
mock, and am tossed over the lee-side in the deep blue sea—tor sar- 
tainly I can’t last long, growing at this rate—but this is neither 
upwards or downwards—you don’t know the worst o’ me.” 

« Well, out with it.” 

“J couldn't help it. It came on board unknown to me—and I 
couldn't push it into the sea agen—it looked so pitiful like!” 

“Jt? what? who came on board—what is it ?” 

“ Don’t know, your honour—it'ull speak for itself.” 

“In the name of all that is ridiculous, where is it ?” 

« Within hail, Sir Hugh. Yo ho, messmate, heave in sight,” sang 
out fat Frank, without moving far from where he stood. At these 
words a light figure sprang up the ladder of the main-deck, and 
coming quickly aft, threw off a large greatcoat, and stood before Sir 
Hugh and his officers. 

“Tt isa woman!” was the universal remark, although the figure 
was neatly dressed as a ship-boy. 

For some moments no one spoke—for every one was struck with 
the calm and resolute beauty of the stranger. At length the un- 
known spoke: “ Do you know me, Sir Hugh?” were the brief and 
almost haughty words. 

“Ido not,” was the ready reply, made in atone of the utmost 
astonishment. 

“ May I speak with you alone ?” 

“Come into my cabin,” said the captain; and they disappeared 
from the view of the wondering officers. 


END OF PART THE FIRsT. 


THE JOYS OF SONG. 


I, 


Spirit of Song! whose haunts are near the stream 
Where willows dip their leaf-points, where the fly 
Dimples the silver, and mocks merrily 

The trout slow-leaping—in the setting beam 

‘That hangs on yonder crag, whose rough sides seem 
Intensely burnish’d gold, or when the eye 
Of mortal pierces not some canopy 

Beneath whose leafy gloom thou lov'st to dream 










































The Joys of Song. 


Thou hast thy home where’er the land profane 
As yet hath left o)d Nature’s guileless sway 
Untouch’d and undefil'd ; thy far-spread reign 
Is dear as life, and boundless as the day! 
Propitious—come !—in this sweet place and hour 
Weill burn devoted incense to thy power, 





II. 


Out of the fulness of a hardened heart 
Speaks the false tongue, that, says the poet’s lay, 
Unfits its singer for the beaten way 
Of earthly duty ; though the lyre impart 
High thoughts, and o'er his soul though wishes dart 
That spurn the cold realities of clay, 
Though purer light invest with fair array 
For him the puny pageantry of art ; 
He views Life’s landscape with a roseate glass, 
He magnifies the ies and weeps to see 
The tangled feet in Sin’s unseen decoy. 
He pities, loves, forgives ;— no grief shall pass, 
And he withhold the tear of sympathy,— 
No act of virtue shine, and he forget to joy. 


III. 


Spirit of Poesy! thy sparkling spring, 

The pure Choaspes of the lords of earth, 

Flows o'er with hope, and joy, and chasten’d mirth ; 
Thou deck’st thy priests with health; no human thing 
Can damp the ardour of their love, nor fling 

A single cloud to mar the glorious birth 

Of their unending day. No pinching dearth, 
Thy garden slopes, spring-garlanded, dare wring. 
Why sleeps thy lyre, and at thy temple gate 

No list’ning myriads hang upon thy voice ? 

Why does the mantle of the elder time 
On no young form descend, and animate 
Some half-reluctant lip, to bid rejoice 
The fainting famish d ear with notes sublime ? 
IV. 
W here rma Aetd Nature and sweet Poesy 

Are twins in birth, and more than twins in love ; 

And hand in hand these angel-maidens move, 
Seeking like haunts, like homage ; they are free, 
And shun the voice of cities jealously ; 

Their sport is on the breezy lawn ; above 

Lies the blue empire of the lark and dove ; 
Around the swelling cliffs and summer sea. 

Is there a x where Nature’s hand hath spread 

Unwonted gifts—where softer sounds salute, 

Or fairer sights upon the vision throng? 
There tune the silver shell, there strew thy bed, 
And lift the soul in meditation mute,— 
lor Nature's temples are the halls of Song. 


Queen's, Oxford. 








LITERARY NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 
No. I. 


CROMWELL’S PREACHING. 


Hume has been censured for asserting that Cromwell wrote sermons ; 
“a discovery,” says Dr. Harris, “ of Mr. Hume's own, and quite 
unsuitable to his character and the times. The historian was pro- 
bably misled by an imperfect recollection of the following humorous 
and graphic description, by that acute writer and keen partisan, 
Clement Walker.” 

“ Sunday after Easter day (1649) six preachers militant at White- 
hall tried the patience of their hearers, one calling up another succes- 
sively. At last the spirit of the Lord called-up Oliver Cromwell, 
who, standing a good while with lifted up eyes, as it were in a 
trance, and his neck inclining a little to one side, as if he had ex- 

cted Mahomet’s dove to descend and murmur in his ear, and send- 
ing forth abundantly the groans of the spirit, spent an hour in prayer, 
and an hour and a half in a sermon. In his prayer he desired God to 
take off from him the government of this mighty people of England, 
as being too heavy for his shoulders to bear. An audacious, ambi- 
tious, and hypocritical imitator of Moses. It is now reported of him 
that he pretendeth to inspirations; and that when any great or 
weighty matter is propounded, he usually retireth for a quarter or 
half an hour, and then returneth and delivereth out the oracles of 
the Spirit. Surely the spirit of John Leyden will be doubled upon 
this man !"* 

Hume states that in the same year the women applied, by petition, 
for the release of Colonel Lilburn, but were desired to mind their 
household affairs, and leave the government of the state to the men. 
How much more piquant and amusing is the history of the affair 
given by Clement Walker! 

“ About this time some thousands of well-affected women of London, 
Westminster, Southwark, and the hamlets, stormed the House of Com- 
mons with two petitions in behalf of Jo. Lilburn and his company. They 
complain of the Council of State’s violent and illegal proceedings against 
them, in seizing them in the night by soldiers; of their arbitrary 
government, taxes, excise, monopolies, &c., and with utterly taking 
away all liberty of discourse, than which there can be no greater sla- 
very. They received not so good answers to these petitions as they 
were wont to receive when they had money, slate, rings, bodkins, 
and thimbles to sacrifice to these legislative idols. They were bid 
‘Go home and wash the dishes ;’ to which some replied, ‘ They had 


neither dishes nor meat left.’ : 


* History of the Independents, p. 194. Edit. 1661. 
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JOHNSON’'S POETICAL CRITICISM. 


The morose severity with which Johnson has treated the works of 
Gray has been universally condemned as ungenerous and unjust; but 
we know not that it has been remarked, that the worthy doctor— 
who was, after all, a “ fine old fellow,” as Byron terms him, though 
sadly swayed by masterless passion and inveterate prejudice—has 
himself fallen into the very sins for which he so coarsely censures the 
poet. In his remarks on the “ Ode to Eton College,” a poem which, 
from its sedate contemplative character, one would think Johnson 
must have admired, he styles the apostrophe to the Thames « use. 
less and puerile,” and a as if with the blunt obtuseness of a true 
matter-of-fact critic, “ Father Thames has no better means of know- 
ing than himself.” This is certainly a fact, but who ever before 
thought of applying such a test to poetry ? 


** Gadzooks, must one swear to the truth of a song ?” 


Dr. Johnson, however, when he so far forgot himself as to pen 
this sage dictum, forgot also, that some sixteen or seventeen years 
before, when his imagination was, perhaps warmer and his percep- 
tions more vivid, he had written a book called “ Rasselas,” in which 
the river Nile is thus nobly apostrophised—“ Answer, great Father of 
Waters, thou that rollest thy floods through eighty nations, to the 
invocations of the daughter of thy native king. Tell me if thou 
waterest, through all thy course, a single habitation from which thou 
dost not hear the murmurs of complaint?” Now, pray, Dr. Joln- 
son, what better means of knowing had the Nile than your Princess 
Nekeyah, or the much-injured Father Thames ? and don't you think 
you stand much in the same situation as poor Mr. Gray ? 

In the same life, the critic censures the poet for conceiving that 
he could not write but at certain times, and terms this harmless ima- 
gination, which has been entertained by almost every writer of works 
of fiction, a fantastic foppery. In the life of Milton a similar charge 
is adduced. Now, Dr. Johnson himself, in his life of Denham, ad- 
mits the force and reality of this conceit. Speaking of the four 
sonorous and oft-praised lines, also addressed to “ Father Thames,” 


“O could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 
My great example, as it is my theme! 
Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull: 
Strong without rage; without o’erflowing full,’— 


the doctor remarks—* The passage has beauty peculiar to itself, 
and must be numbered among those felicities which cannot be pro- 
duced at will by wit and labour, but must arise unexpectedly in 
some hour propitious to poetry.” This is all which Milton and Gray 
claimed—the very keystone of the fabric—the “ fantastic foppery” 
which Johnson afterwards laboured to destroy. Critics, like a cer- 
tain description of moral offenders, ought to have good memories. 
Johnson's criticism of Milton's Lycidas is wholly unworthy of his 
talents, and demonstrates, better than a thousand dissertations, that 
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he was either sometimes wilfully blind from prejudice, or that to the 
charms of a certain class of imaginative poetry he was utterly insen- 
sible. The exquisite relish for the pleasures of a town life which 
minated in the mind of Johnson, and his constitutional aversion 
to solitude, seem to have blunted his perception to the simple beau- 
ties of external nature, and to have rendered him distasteful of 
try which did not include some striking moral sentiment, or 
attract by the stately grandeur and measured melody of its numbers. 
His mind disdained an alliance with the gentler graces. He could 
comprehend and develope, with matchless skill and wisdom, the subli- 
mities of Paradise Lost; but the myrtle and ivy of Lycidas shrank 
from his touch, and eluded his grasp. With our great critic, the 
proper study of mankind was man. 


* Violets, dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath; pale primroses, 
That die unmarried ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength,” 


carried with them no rapture or intoxication to his imagination—no 
dreams of hidden moral beauty, superior to the cold realities of ma- 
terial life. 


THE HILL OF FOTHERINGAY, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE,. 


Sept. 12.—Just returned from a visit to Fotheringay, in the 
eastern division of the county of Northampton—a spot famous in 
story. It was the residence of the princely Plantagenets, the birth- 
place of Richard IIL. and is known to all lovers of history, poetry, 
and romance, as the place where Mary Queen of Scots closed her 
sufferings and captivity on the scaffold. The day was propitious—the 
sun shone without a cloud, and some rain which had fallen the pre- 
vious night breathed a delightful coolness into the air, and gave an 
unwonted beauty and freshness to the green lanes, and the surround- 
ing trees and commons. The scenery of Northamptonshire, like 
most of the inland portions of “merry England,” is flat and unvaried, 
but rich and fertile. Broad level meadows, intersected by thick, 
well-kept hedges, rustic stiles and crossings, and bounded by a lazy 
brook or river, that displays on its margin a few stunted willows or 
alders, with here and there a neat cleanly cottage, or a snug farm- 
house, or a baronial mansion, 


« Bosomed high in tufted trees ;"— 


such are the objects that meet the eye, and, though not romantic, 
they are always welcome and grateful to the heart. The taste in 
such matters is chiefly regulated by early associations. We re- 
member poor John Clare, the rural poet, once taking us to see his 
favourite scene, the haunt of his inspiration. It was a low fall of 
swampy ground, overspread with brambles, and partly encircled Pager 
a slow rushy brook, which the young poet—then in the first flush o 
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early hope and budding ambition—has apostrophised in the following 
picturesque stanza :— | 
«¢ Flow on, thou gently plashing stream, 
O’er weed-beds wild and rank ; 
Delighted I’ve so tee my dream 
Upon thy mossy bank : 
Bemoistening many a weedy stem, 
I’ve watched thee wind so clearly: 
And on thy banks I found the gem 
That makes me love thee dearly.” 


Fortheringay church is one of the finest village churches in Eng- 
land, and, instead of being surmounted with the usual weather-vane, 
it is crowned with the favourite armorial device of the House of York, 
the falcon in a fetterlock. The castle stood at the eastern extremity 
of the village on a high mount, and was protected by a double range 
of moats, now filled up. The hill descends abruptly on the western 
side, where it is bounded by 


* The Nen’s barge-laden wave,” 


and some meadows as trim and smooth as the verses of Pope, which, 
according to Johnson’s famous simile, was “ shaven by the scythe and 
levelled by the roller.” A massy fragment of the outer wall of the 
castle lies by the river-side, and this, with the hill, forms the only 
remaining indication of the lofty fortress, the stern prison-house, 
where Mary spent the last year of her troubled life, and yielded it up 
to the jealous tyrannical policy of Elizabeth, with a magnanimity and 
composure worthy of a christian princess. 


JOKES. 


« Joke, a jest; something not serious,” says Johnson. Common 
sense is said to be a rarer quality than genius, but a good joke is rarer 
still. Rogers, the poet, remarked that the best joke he ever heard 
was an acknowledgment in the newspapers from the commissioners of 
the Sinking Fund, that they had received six pounds sterling from 
some patriotic individuals towards the liquidation of the national 
debt! The disproportion between the means and the end is certainly 
ludicrous enough, and rivals the egregious vanity of old Dennis the 
critic, (Mad Dennis,” as Swift called him, ) who imagined the French 
were going to invade Great Britain, because he had written a tragedy 
reflecting on the French character. As an instance of the strange 
association of ideas in some minds, we may mention, that when a gen- 
tleman remarked on the morning that intelligence was received of 
Lord Byron’s death—* So Byron is gone !”—an individual present 
rejoined, “ Yes, and do you know, Mr. Cooper, our neighbour is not 
expected to live ?” 

_Scarcely less rich was the remark of a cockney citizen,—‘ I like 
Young’s acting better than his Night Thoughts,” confounding the 


poetical divine, long since gathered to his fathers, with the tragedian 
then flourishing on the stage. 
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We have heard that when a Scotch duchess, once “ the admired 
of all observers,” was questioning the children at one of her charity 
schools, the teacher asked, “ What is the wife of a king called ?” 

« A queen,” bawled out the little philosophers, 

«The wife of an emperor ?” 

« An empress,” was replied with equal readiness. 

« Then what is the wife of a duke called ?” 

« A drake,” exclaimed several voices, mistaking the title duke for 
the biped duck, which they pronounced the same. 

At a meeting of a turnpike board one day, a farmer objected to 
some decision, when the clerk asked upon what ground he objected. 

“Upon the ground of Sawtry,” replied the rustic, alluding to the 
name of the parish. 

A similar joke occurs in Shakspeare between the gravedigger and 
Hamlet, but the coincidence, being perfectly undesigned, only bears 
testimony to the truth and verisimilitude of the poet’s conceptions. 

One slight ovation more, and we have done. Scotchmen are 
famous for nationality, and one night we remember a popular living 
author, in the midst of a joyous group in London, reciting with 
great enthusiasm, from memory, Burns’ Address to the Deil. He 
repeated the lines 


* I’ve heard my reverend grannie say, 
In lonely glens ye like to stray ;” 
when a genuine borderer burst out, “D'ye think the auld chield has 
any notion of Scotch scenery? O I wish I was wi’ him!” This 
was the climax of nationality. 

In the Letters from the Highlands, written about 1720 by one of 
General Wade’s engineers, there occurs a good practical joke with 
respect to the tailors of Inverness. ‘To prevent cabbaging, an in- 
genious process was adopted. 

“T shall give you a notable instance of precaution used by some of 
the men against the tailor’s purloining. This is to buy everything 
that goes to the making of a suit of clothes, even to the staytape and 
thread ; and when they are to be delivered out, they are altogether 
weighed before the tailor’s face. And when he brings home the suit ; 
it is again put into the scale with the shreds of every sort, and it is 
expected the whole shall answer the original weight.” 


ANECDOTES OF LORD BROUGHAM. 


Meeting with a Scottish baronet at Tours last summer, we learned 
the following circumstance illustrative of the “ancient intimacy”’ 
which existed between Lords Brougham and Melbourne. Upwards 
of thirty years ago Sir George S. Mackenzie of Coul in Ross-shire 
was waited upon at his house one day by a messenger from the inn 
or change-house, to tell him that two gentlemen were at the said 
hostelry, and were desirous of speaking with him. The baronet 
repaired to the spot, and on entering the cottage saw to his surprise 
his college acquaintance, Mr. Henry Brougham, dressed in a hilt, 
sitting with his feet upon a pail of water, and by his side Mr. William 
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Lamb, apparently very tired and woe-begone, After the usual cop. 
gratulations, the travellers stated that they were on a pedestrian excup. 
sion in the Highlands, and were considerably fatigued. The gentle. 
man pressed them to go to his house, but this they declined. Some 
whisky was called in, and after the glass had circulated a short time, 
and many a prey remark and lively sally had been made, the two 
strangers, little dreaming, we dare say, that one was to be prime 
minister and the other lord chancellor of England, slung their knap- 
sacks on their backs and departed. It is a pity that courts or debates 
should come between a friendship of so old standing, and cemented by 
kindly thoughts and offices thirty years since among the Highland 
hills. The energy and perseverance of Brougham at this time led all 
who knew him to predict his future greatness ; and one gentleman in 
Glasgow, Mr. Jardine,a merchant, bet ten guineas to one that Brougham 
would be a cabinet minister. The merchant did not live to see 
this realised ; but so firm was his conviction that it would take place, 
that he left a memorandum in his will, stating that the ten guineas 
were to be paid over to the Glasgow Infirmary. This was actually 
done after Lord Brougham’s elevation to the woolsack. Mr. Jardine’s 
son (who told the circumstance) was a Scottish advocate, or barrister, 
and is now a sheriff in Scotland. 


TELFORD, THE ENGINEER. 


The late Mr. Telford was in his young days a devoted rhymester, 
and his boyish studies and predilections contrasted strangely with the 
severer pursuits of his manhood and old age. In his original occupa- 
tion of a stone-mason, cutting names on tombstones, (in which he 
excelled,) we can fancy him cheering his solitary labours with visions 
of literary eminence, rivalling the fame of Milton or Shakspeare ; but 
we may be sure that he never dreamed of conceiving the Menai Bridge 
or the Pont-cy-sylte Aqueduct in Wales. We should as soon expect 
to see the “ gnarled and unwedgeable oak ” spring from a graft upon 
a myrtle. Yet Telford seemed to be marked out as a literary man by 
his friends and contemporaries, as well as by the first dawnings of his 
own ambition. In Edinburgh he associated with Dugald and Mrs. 
Stewart, with Gregory, Alison, Playfair, and Campbell: the latter then 
a very young man, in the flush of his precocious and wonderful genius. 
Nor did he forget this spirit in his later and more prosperous days. 
He was a warm and steady friend to Campbell, to whom his house in 
Abingdon Street was ever open. When Dr. Currie conceived the 
benevolent project of publishing the works of Burns, and writing the 
life of the bard, for the benefit of his destitute widow and family, Te- 
ford entered warmly into the project, and promoted it by his money 
as well as by his counsel and influence. ‘The magnificent plans and 
schemes on which he was latterly engaged completely occupied his 
time and talents, and all traces of the youthful poet had entirely 
vanished. It is impossible to reckon the amount of latent talent com 
stantly slumbering in this great country from want of industry or 
opportunities of action, or buried beneath the weightier cares 


business of public life; and Telford may be cited as an instance of 
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how completely one description of genius may be overlaid and neg- 
lected by the mind of its possessor receiving a totally different bias 
and direction. 

In his early days Telford lived on poetic ground, amidst the scenes 
of the finest old Scotch songs, green hills, and the other adjuncts of a 
landscape of great sylvan and pastoral beauty. Eskdale, his native 
district, was also the birthplace of Armstrong, author of the “ Art of 
Preserving Health,” and of Mickle, the translator of the Lusiad. Tel- 
ford wrote a poem descriptive of this classic dale, but it is only a feeble 

rase of Goldsmith. It seems, however, to have supplied a line 
to his friend Campbell. Telford writes 


“ Whose airy summits mingle with the skies,” 


and the fourth line in the Pleasures of Hope is the same, with the 
exception of “ sunbright” instead of “ airy.” The engineer after. 
wards helped the poet to a more valuable line, which he could lawfully 
appropriate—a line in his will leaving Mr. Campbell 500/. This 
bequest has also turned out to be nearly double the amount, owing to 
the terms of the will and the testator’s effects far exceeding what he 
believed to be their value. 

Sir David Brewster has paid a generous tribute to the virtues and 
merits of Telford in the last number of the Edinburgh Review. We 
would add that, apart from the utility of his labours, and of the genius 
with which they were planned and executed, the example of his life 
must have been important in directing attention to extensive public 
works—to engineering and improvements on a scale of grandeur suited 
to the dignity of this great empire. The British government has 
lagged behind some of the continental states in zeal for science, and 
encouragement of the skill and enterprise of the nation. We have 
all inscribed on our banners Lord Grey's talismanic word “ Retrench- 
ment,"—an admirable motto, but surely not intended to cover a ped- 
dling, huxtering economy, unworthy the first commercial empire in 
the world. Mr. Telford, we do think, lifted the public mind a little 
above this creeping atmosphere. He also afforded an excellent pat- 
tern to men of science to be free and liberal in their communications 
with each other, to extend the boundaries of useful knowledge. Above 
all, his example must teach the humblest not to despond under adverse 
circumstances, or to fold their hands in despair. Many a young engi- 
heer and mechanic will, we hope, recollect that Telford seized every 
opportunity to acquire information, and that if he had not perhaps 

over the plates and descriptions in Rollin’s history, by his 
mother’s fireside, or in the open air, while he herded sheep, he would 
hot have risen to be president of the Society of Engineers, and a man 
whom kings delighted to honour. And, should they attain a certain 
of eminence, they must recollect also that Telford never 

in his efforts, or reposed on his past exertions. Some of his 

best works were planned when he was above sixty, and when he was in 
enjoyment of easy circumstances and high reputation. Let them, 
re, persevere. Telford's latter days were a fine commentary on 

the text of Shakspeare— 
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Flowers at Sea. 


“ Perseverance, dear my lord, 
Keeps honour bright ; to have done, is to hang 
Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail 
in monumental mockery. Take the instant way ; 
For honour travels in a strait so narrow 
Where one but goes abreast ; keep then the path, 
For Emulation hath a thousand sons, 
That one by one pursue ; if you give way, 
Or hedge aside from the direct forth-right, 
Like to an entered tide they all rush by, 
And leave you hindmost.” 


FLOWERS AT SEA. 
BY MRS. ABDY. 


‘ This morning we were surprised by the appearance of a bouquet on one of our 
cabin tables—lilies, hyacinths, daffodils, violets, and primroses at sea! It is a 
matter of ambition with us to carry into New York a flower still fresh, though 
plucked in England.”—From Mr. Foster's Journal of the First Voyage to America ix 
the Great Western. 


Ou! dear is this gift from a kindly hand, 

These lovely flowers from our own fair land ; 

By a gentle spell our thoughts they lead 

To the violet bank, and the primrose mead ; 
Though rocked on the ocean’s billowy foam, 

Our hearts return to the scenes of home, 

And our cherished friends and our youthful hours 
Arise at the sight of these English flowers. 


Let us long delay their final doom, 

Let us carefully tend their fleeting bloom; 
Perchance, when a few brief days are o’er, 
We may land our prize on another shore, 
And surely all shall unite to praise 

The triumphant science of modern days, 
When flowrets culled beneath England’s sky 
Shall smile in America ere they die! 


And these flowers a moral may convey ;— | 
To strangers we bend our rapid way, 

Let us bear to them the feelings kind 

That we knew in the land we left behind ; 
From jealous doubts and misgivings free, 
May our countries join in unity, 
And may days of friendly trust be ours, | 
Foretold by the smile of these English flowers. | 
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ITALY. 
BY AN EXILE. 
FIRST PERIOD. MIDDLE AGES, 


Political, religious, and moral elements of social order in italy. 
Democracy and aristocracv—Christianity—Popery—Catholicism—Convents —Re- 
forms—Crusades ani chivalry. 


lr enthusiasm of public spirit, and sanctity of private manners, were 
sufficient to secure for a nation an independent existence, Italy would 
have sent her glorious freedom down to the remotest generations. 
The wealth and splendour to which the enfranchised cities of the 
Lombard league were suddenly raised, did not, for a long time, ex- 
ercise their corruptive influence. The eternal state of warfare in 
which they found themselves engaged, from their earliest origin, was 
not peculiar to Italy. It was the element in which that age of steel 
equally breathed. It had the effect of preventing them from falling 
into that languor and torpor into which they would have been lulled 
by uninterrupted prosperity. Their spirit of enterprise, their emu- 
lous ambition, kept pace with their municipal jealousies, with their 
endless conflicts. Liberty, the worker of wonders, turned all poison- 
ous seeds into sources of blessing. 

But the Italian republics ran their race alone. The higher they 
rose in their liberal aspirations, the deeper their neighbours sank 
into darkness and madness. The disorders of feudal anarchy raged to 
their highest pitch on the other side of the Alps. The Italians led 
the way to a land of promise, on which they were not to set their 
foot. They lit a torch that was afterwards to pass over to Switzer- 
land, and hence to Holland and Germany, to England and America, 
and never, or but too late, warm their bosoms again. Italy was to 
assume the apostleship of. civilisation and freedom, and, like all other 
apostles, to be requited with crucifixion and martyrdom. 

Those free states rose amidst the confusion of unsettled institutions 
and jarring opinions. The Italians loved the name of liberty more 
than they comprehended its meaning. ‘They hung in hesitation 
between the reminiscences of the ancient world and the wants of the 
modern. They contrived to reconcile the advantages of republican 
equality with the brilliancy of chivalrous prowess. They struggled 
to unite the worldly wisdom of Roman policy with the pure dictates 
of christian humanity. Their governments partook of the military 
assemblies of the feudal Champ de Mars, and of the demagogic tu- 
mults of the Forum. Scarcely emancipated from the reign of vio- 
lence, they had not well learned to give always right the ascendency 
over strength. The last germs of feudalism, which they flattered 
themselves to have uprooted, shot forth again, by a hundred ways, 
under the disguise of patrician aristocracy. 1 he pomp and pageant 
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their fancy with fits of regret for departed royalty. The recital of the 
daring achievements of chivalry inflamed their minds with a martial fire 
that granted them no rest. ‘The chivalrous spirit hovered over the ruins 
of the castles they had demolished, it crept to their hearts, as if from 
the contact of the iron mails of the lords whose bloody spoils they 
had donned in the intoxication of victory. It spread an air of mad. 
quixotic bravery, that set the whole country a waving of standards 
and throwing of gauntlets; espousing all quarrels for right or wrong. 
engaging in long unprofitable wars, to pave with their blood the 
way to those evils from which, with their blood, they had only 
recovered, 

In the first rage of republican effervescence, the feudal nobility, 
giving way before popular insurrection, had repaired to their castles 
in the recesses of the mountains, where their subjects did not care to 
persecute them ; and they were, for a long time, left to the posses- 
sion of their barren rocks, which they shared with the hawks and 
wolves of the Apennines; but, by degrees, as the citizens felt sure 
of their success, the nobles were allowed to share the rights of citi- 
zenship, and the two classes came thus to a reconciliation, of which 
the more generous and confiding was to be the victim. 

The towns, which, as long as they were animated by patriotic 
enthusiasm, had, with their undisciplined bands, withstood the 
shock of the German cavalry, felt now, in their domestic feuds, 
the want of cavalry, the horse being, in the middle ages, the soul 
of battles. The noblemen, who had means and leisure for an excla- 
sive devotion to military exercises, gave the republics their cavalry, 
and had soon the nerve of the state in their hands. In times of 
peace the mob upon the squares checked all rising ambition by 
their watchful suspicion and summary justice; but at the first flourish- 
ing of the clarion of war, at the first ringing of the alarm bell, the 
nobleman mounted his steed, marshalled the disorderly multitude, 
led them to victory, and returned their idol. Thus gratitude for 
past services, or apprehension of impending dangers, gave aristo- 
cracy an influence which increased with the increasing frequency of 
war. 

The noble families, when they abandoned their mountain abodes, 
transferred their castles into the cities. Their mansions, generally 
placed near the gates, under the pretence of common protection, were 
allowed to have battlements and portcullis, and had the appearance, 
as they performed the service, of citadels. No sooner were the 
lords possessed with the power, than they abused it with that arro- 
gance that is proper to aristocracy. In vain did the people rise, with 
repeated assaults, against that rapid usurpation. In vain did they 
join in fraternities of arts, and organise themselves under their pe 
pular leaders. In vain were the richest burghers formed into an 
aristocracy of wealth, to counteract aristocracy of birth. In vain 
were all the misconstrued forms of consuls, tribunes, and senators, 
such as were confusedly preserved in their traditions of the Roman 
commonwealth, successively resorted to as a palladium of popular 
sovereignty. The nobility continued to gain ground, until the people, 
enlisted in its quarrels and factions, became the instrument of ari 
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tocratic ambition, and, by adeplorable reaction, undid the work of 
their fathers, and were led back to the evils of tyranny. 

The nobility of these republics, however, as, indeed, aristocracy 
in every free state, owed their primacy not merely to their superiority 
in arms, but also to their eminence in all public and private virtues. 
The class that aimed to rule contrived to acquire such qualities as 
might impose upon the mass of the people. In time of war, it was 
the fire of their steed—and the glare of their sword ; but at home it 
must be the power of eloquence and the wisdom of politics. It is 
thus that, not only in the age of liberty, but down to the following 
periods, we find the Italian nobility constantly aiming at excellence, 
not only in the highest pursuits of the government of the public weal, 
but in science and letters, and even in arts, so that it may be fairly 
asserted that, with very few exceptions, all the great names in the 
records of Italian literature, especially such as united true elevation 
of character to the highest gitts of the mind, belonged to the highest 
classes; while, whenever genius descended to the inferior ranks of 
society, we have but too frequent reason to regret that the sacred 
spark had been wasted in the animation of unworthy clay, 

The aristocracy of Italy is no more. ‘Their patrician influence in 
republican times was crushed by the usurpations of national tyranny, 
their courtly importance under their national princes vanished in 
the general degradation of toreign invasions ;—thus have those noble- 
men been the oppressors of the country in days of fteudalism—the 
first of citizens in days of freedom—the minions of the courts in the age 
of oppression, and are now the first of slaves in the hour of bondage. 
The abolition of the right of primogeniture, and of the last feudal 
orders, has struck the death-blow upon the few families that were 
still lingering in pride and idleness under the shade of their for- 
mer grandeur. Nowhere is now the noble class more ruined, more 
degraded, more hopelessly discredited, than in Italy. 

We do not know whether we have reason to rejoice, with the 
warmest patriots, at such a state of things ; nor can it yet be proved 
whether France has reaped any real advantage from a similar work of 
demolition. Italy seems to be eminently a republican country. 
Whenever her different people, by any happy circumstance, have 
been masters of themselves, they have never, if we except, perhaps, 
the case of the Sicilian Vespers, made choice of any but a popular 
government. All the reigning families in the country have erected 
their thrones in violence; none of them is of popular choice, none of 
them but is derived from a race of foreign usurpers. No ruler in 
Italy has ever been defended with such beautiful examples of devo- 
tion as we read of in the histories of other countries. God save the 
King, and- Vive le Roi, are shouts which find no echo in Italian 
hearts.—On the other hand, no republic is able to hinder true merit 
from Shining, or people from valuing and rewarding it ; nor can a 
man enjoy consideration and power without endeavouring to forward 
his descendants in the same career, nor can the people help looking 
with partiality and expectation towards the children of a man who 
has bequeathed to them his claims to public gratitude. Aristocracy 
is innate in society, it is inherent in our best feelings. The republic 
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is wise which provides against its abuses, and prevents this system 
from becoming injurious to the common interests ; the republic js 
wise that leaves aristocracy to public opinion without sanctioning it by 
law ; but even this is, perhaps, more than human foresight can do: 
and by refusing a feudal or a patrician nobility, you shall have, as in 
America, a new aristocracy every generation,—the aristocracy of 
wealth. The glorious career of Rome, Venice, and Genoa, on the 
one hand, and the fate of Milan and Florence on the other, the pre- 
sent prosperity of England, seem to advocate the importance of this 
system as the conservative principle of a free state, as the source of 
all that is really noble and disinterested in public life.-—However, it 
is equally certain that nothing can be built on the wretched remains 
of the Italian nobility in our days, as if it had pleased Providence to 
level all differences, to destroy all privileges, all prejudices in that 
country, that nothing should oppose the reconstruction which she is 
now, perhaps, maturing in her inscrutable designs. We expose these 
ideas with great diffidence, because we think that the discussion of 
political opinions has already too long and too far injured the cause of 
Italy, by blending it with premature speculations and unnecessary 
controversies, which were better left to be calmly debated, when the 
great question of life and death, the cause of independence, on which 
all agree and which all equally understand, shall be happily decided. 
It was precisely when the human families were most deeply in- 
volved in evil, when the shock of the barbaric invasions seemed 
mostly to threaten society with irremediable disorganization, when 
the necessity of a pure holy mediator was most universally felt, that 
the Christian religion made its appearance in Western Europe. 
From the earliest period of Christianity, Italy seemed to be de- 
signed to be its chief seat, its august metropolis. Harassed, dis- 
persed by the Roman proconsuls in the remotest provinces of the em- 
pire, the fathers of the church always directed their efforts towards the 
capital, persuaded that to prevail at Rome was to prevail over the 
earth. Their virtues and the will of God triumphed. Rome was 
Christian, and the world was Christian. At its first appearing in Italy, 
the gospel found everything wonderfully disposed for the fulfilment of 
the eternal will, a soil prepared for the reception of the holy seed. It 
found an enlightened but a degraded race, (the Latin population, ) for 
whom the stern patriotic virtues imposed by paganism had become oner- 
ous and troublesome. It found another race, (the northern conquerors; ) 
pure and virtuous, but rude and ignorant, willing to adopt the feel- 
ings and manners of their subjects, and desirous to conciliate them 
by listening to their moral and religious instructions. Hence, di- 
rected as it was by its divine premoter through natural ways, and 
assumed in great part from worldly motives, the gospel admirably 
succeeded in soothing the fierce spirit of the north, and in raising the 
degenerate race of the south; it interposed between man and his 
woes; struck down the raised arm of the violent, and dried the tears 
of the sufferer; and, by raising man above earth, it poured a lenient 
balm on such wounds as could not be healed. 
But no sooner had the Christian religion triumphed than the seeds 
of corruption burst forth. The ministers of the gospel, styling them- 
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selves the vicars of Christ, began by undoing his work. They 
withdrew his books and counterfeited his words; then they made 
their opinion a law, and enforced that law by fire and sword. They 
intruded themselves into the secrets of the heart, and laid conscience 
asleep. They monopolised the eternal clemency, and set a price 
for the ransom of the soul, even beyond the limits of repentance : 
at last they sat in the Vatican, the rivals of kings in wealth, in 
wer, in crime. 

While a system of religious tyranny was thus gradually organised 
in the west, the eastern empire was raving with a religious licen- 
tiousness, which became the principal source of its general dissolu- 
tion. The liberal-minded sons of the Romans were revolted at the 
venom of Grecian controversies. Religious persecutions were, as 
we have seen, an occasion and a pretext for political rebellion. All 
bonds with the eastern empire were broken, and the Italians clung 
to Rome, from which they perceived that new laws could still 
be dictated to the subjected world. Catholicism became for Italy 
a national property, a pledge of national union, an object of national 
pride. True, the Italians, as the rest of the world, and more than 
the rest of the world, suffered from the despotism and ambition of the 
court of Rome, and the simple manners of earlier ages were shocked 
at the scandals of which the eternal city was the theatre; but the 
importance that city and the whole peninsula derived from the cir- 
cumstance of being the head of the church, of receiving the homage 
of monarchs, and welcoming the pilgrims from all the corners of the 
globe, sitting, as it were, in the shade of the Vatican, protected by 
its thunders,—by flattering the Italians in their natural love of great- 
ness and thirst for dominion, inspired them with the idea that their 
cause and the cause of the church were one. In progress of time, 
when the great quarrel of national independence was fought against 
the house of Swabia by the Lombard league, the intimate alliance 
between the church and the people was still more closely soldered— 
an unnatural alliance into which the people entered with good faith for 
God and their inalienable rights, and the popes with schemes of ambi- 
tion and revenge ; an unfair play, in which the people paid with their 
blood and their money, the popes with indulgences and treasons ; un- 
til, at the end of the contest, the pontiffs, now free from all fears on 
the part of Germany, conspired against the peace and liberty of those 
Cities to which they were indebted for their very existence. 

The reign of the pope is now at an end. It required the work of 
not less than seven hundred years, the whole interval between Alex- 
ander III. and Gregory XVI., a long chain of vicissitudes and revo- 
lutions, a succession of illusions and delusions, of perfidies, crimes, 
and atrocities, to shake in Italian bosoms the persuasion that the Ro- 
man pontiff was their natural protector and ally, and that their destinies 
hung on the destinies of Rome. A great subversion of all principles 
must have taken place if the last successor of Alexander LIIL., of him 
for whom the Lombard leaguers beheld with resignation the conflagra- 
tion of their dwellings and the desolation of their families, 1s now com- 
pelled to sue for existence, to implore the support of those German 
Cwsars, whose anointed head his haughty predecessors were used to 
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trample under their feet, and sell his influence, his dignity, his eon. 
science, for a few Hungarian battalions, with whom to keep ground 
against the insurrections of his disaffected provinces. 

But if local interests, veneration, and gratitude, bound the Italians 
to the natural enemy of the enemies of their independence—if, in the 
abstract, they loved and defended the papal chair, it was not seldom 
that they rose in arms against its unworthy occupants. Italy, during 
the middle ages the most enlightened of countries, could not be blind 
to the excesses which contaminated at every step the history of the 
church. Proximity or contact considerably tend to raise the veil be- 
fore which men bow in adoration and awe ; and those same excesses, 
which were heard with dismay and incredulity by the faithful of the 
far-off regions, were laid bare to the view of Italy and Rome. The 


Romans, in consequence, have been in all times the most irreverent of 


Catholics. During all the period of the middle ages Rome was raging 
with anarchy, the popes were at the mercy of the nobles or of the 
populace of that city, involved in their bloody feuds, raised up and 
cast down by the prevailing party, oftentimes made prisoners, insulted, 


and roughly handled, by their boldest chiefs; so that at last one of 


them, no longer safe in distracted Italy, asked for refuge in France, 
where the papal seat was transferred for seventy years to Avignon. 
While patrician jealousy and popular factions often threatened the 
persons of the pontiffs even within the threshold of the sanctuary, 
men of genius aimed more decisive blows against their spiritual and 
temporal authority. We shall have occasion to see what fierce enemies 
to Rome were Dante and his age, all that illustrious senate of poets 
and scholars, who more or less openly sympathising with all religious 
sects at variance with the church of Rome, such as the Albigenses of 
Languedoc, the Paterini of Lombardy, and the templars of northern 
France, filling Italy and Europe with their indignant invectives, tended 
to raise the nations to a total emancipation from Catholic bondage. 
We do not hesitate to affirm, that had Italian liberty proceeded in its 
course, reformations would have taken place two hundred years before 
Luther—but the genius of evil prevailed. Rome strengthened in pro- 
portion as Italian independence gave way; and, using her own advan- 
tage for a wanton retaliation, became in her turn the envenomed 
enemy of learning, and, while apparently protecting an idle classical 
literature, she destined to the flames books and authors, and murmured 
against Providence, who had made Truth proof against fire and sword. 
The reign of the pope is over. ‘The systematic attacks of the Refor- 
mation and the blasting ravages of the French revolution have demo- 


lished the last remnants of the edifice of the misplaced veneration of 


our foretathers. Fallen from the opinion of the firmest believers, the 
temporal power of Rome is destined to end with the other political 
calamities of the peninsula. 


But whatever, in the verification of the bright expectations of 


the warmest patriots, may prove the destiny of the court of Rome, it 


is not said that it would necessarily bring with it the dissolution of 


the Catholic unity in Italy.—Either owing to their natural tendency, 
or to the reflections arising from the past, such is at present the dis- 
position of mind of that people, that they will sooner give up religion 
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altogether than have it dismembered into different sects and commu- 
nions. ‘The unity of faith has always been a rallying standard to put 
an end to their discords and rivalries; the different orders and ranks 
of society have always met at church on terms of equality. Should 
it be otherwise, now that Italy can only live by concord and harmony ? 

That same calmness and soberness of judgment, that same abhor- 
rence of cavil and sophistry, that same tolerance and liberality that 
deterred the Italians from plunging into the maze of Grecian heresies, 
has in later times equally prevented them from lending their ears to 
the best arguments of German Protestantism ; and that spirit of for- 
bearance and temperance contributed to strengthen the bonds of reli- 
gious unity in Italy far more than the bulls of the popes and the fire- 
brands of the inquisition, which, in many instances, both individuals 
and governments boldly and successfully resisted. But, wherever a 
free course has been allowed to theological investigations, human 
minds have rushed on so inconsiderately, they have been parted so far 
asunder, that it would now require not less than the interference of the 
power of heaven to bring them together anew: and it is a fact, a 
striking, deplorable fact, that some of the Protestant denominations, 
by too busy a spirit of innovation, by too wide a freedom of discussion, 
and sometimes by the worldly jealousies and vanities of their ministers, 
have arrived at the same results to which the Catholics were driven 
by the errors and scandals of their church—scepticism and infidelity ; 
with this difference, that the Catholics have fallen into such extremes 
out of disgust and resentment—the Protestants have come to them 
through pride and presumption. Catholicism, perhaps, even in its 
greatest purity, imposed” more abnegation of reason, more implicit 
faith, than any effort of human virtue could assent to; Protestantism 
gave to human curiosity and indiscretion more latitude than is compa- 
tible with religious submission. The fault in both cases chiefly con- 
sisted in the degree of authority left to the clergy. The Catholic is 
firmly persuaded that his priest would never wish to deceive him if he 
could ; the Protestant flatters himself that his minister could not if he 
would. Hence the Catholic depends too much upon another—the 
Protestant relies too much on himself. But deception in Catholicism 
must be derived from a general conspiracy of all the clerical orders, 
from the pope to the meanest of monks; error in Protestantism can 
be the consequence of the sophisms of a divinity-school, or of the 
shrewdness of a single preacher thirsting for notoriety. 

Certainly, a thinking Catholic, assisting at the ceremony where a 
hundred thousand people are prostrated in adoration before the vial 
in which the blood of St. Januarius is boiling, has occasion to blush at 
the creed of his fathers; but a warm-hearted Protestant, on his way 
to meeting, crossing a hundred currents of people walking in opposite 
directions, must feel a chill through his veins at the thought that all 
those people are treading in the path of error and perdition. The 
reformed denominations have always aimed to preserve religion in its 
simplicity and purity ; the Catholics have laboured to maintain it in 
its splendour and majesty. ‘The Protestants have kindled their per- 
suasion in the light of reason ; the Catholics have tempered their faith 
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in the flames of charity; there is more in Protestantism to satist\ the 
mind, in Catholicism more to fill the heart. ‘ 

As such considerations prevail in Italy among the most enlightened 
friends of religion, the unity of faith and worship will, according to qj 
probabilities, be preserved in its forms, though under more large and 
liberal views. Prelates and cardinals, abbeys and nunneries, inquisi- 
tion and censure, auricular confession, indulgences, and purgatory — 
all these are rapidly losing their influence for ever ; but Catholicism, 
as a name, is still revered; the most conscientious. Christian in Italy 
has made his protest within the privacy of his heart. without being 
driven to an open profession of apostasy. Every man forms his sect 


by himself, and all those individual creeds meet in one church, as if 


for a tacit compact of mutual forbearance. 

Together with the evil of pontifical usurpation, that of monastic 
seclusion ascends to the earliest periods of Christianity. Celibacy, one 
of the most fertile seeds of corruption of the Roman world, was fatally 
encouraged and reduced to system by the misconsiruction of the 
christian doctrines. A general belief was engendered that religion 
condemned all earthly affections and family ties as impediments to 
man in his flight to heaven; and the deserts of the mountains, the 
bowels of the earth, resounded with the groans of a thousand victims, 
who thought they were pleasing God by abjuring his gifts—an unna- 
tural enthusiasm and pernicious insanity! But when those hermits 
abandoned the rocks of Thebais or the recesses of the catacombs— 
when their cell was changed into a palace, and that palace erected in 
the centre of the cities, or in their most luxurious environs— when the 
deathbed and public calamities began to supply the votaries of poverty 
—when all the noblest affections were quenched, that selfish egotism 
might triumph alone—when the confessional opened the way to the 
sanctuary of domestic privacy, and the vow of chastity was tried by a 
close familiarity with fair penitents—when the monastic bodies were 
ranked into a holy militia, to fight for the cause of ignorance, of popery, 
and the inquisition— we are almost tempted to cry that their judgment 
has come too late, and the thunder has been suspended too long. 

But it would be a patent injustice to look back on bygone ages with 
the ideas of ours. The convents had their own day. It has been 
said, not without some foundation, that a great part of their vast pos- 
sessions were the fruit of their industry, by which those lands had 
been redeemed from marshes and forests; that they first disarmed 
northern ferocity, and used the respect and influence that the fame ol 
their sanctity gave them over the hordes of the conquerors, to the 
protection of the helpless race of the conquered—that by their share 
in the temporal sovereignty they tempered the evils of feudalism, and 
hastened the abolition of servitude-—that they first firmly protested 
against the superstitious practices of ordeals and judgments of God, 
and blunted the edge of the sword, which had so long been the sole 
arbiter of right and wrong in the courts of justice—that they pre- 
served the treasures of ancient knowledge from utter dispersion In 
ages of darkness, and ted the sacred lamp that was to enlighten the 
world—that they devoted themselves to the propagation of the gospel 
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with a constancy and heroism that subsequent missions never could 
equal. : ; ; 

But if the monks had their own day, it has set long since. The 
mission of the convents is accomplished: our gratitude has gone too 
fr, and monkish pretensions still farther. ‘There are other debts, and 
of more recent date, that we must be equally eager to discharge. 
The convents, as a system, must perish. The idle and pampered life 
of Franciscans—the loose morals and the tenebrous intrigues of 
Jesuits—the splendour and luxury of Benedictines—the bigotry and 
ferociousness of Dominicans —the vew of perpetual seclusion—the 
slow suicide of ascetic discipline—the fiendish arts by which inexpe- 
rienced souls were walled up in a living tomb—have long been judged. 
It is not, we repeat, it is not the fault of Italy if there are still con- 
vents and popes. ‘The last generation witnessed the sudden abolition 
of all those inveterate evils, and they have only returned with the 
re-establishment of that old-fashioned hateful state of things against 
which that unfortunate nation is struggling. 

The recent example of Spain can show what awful retributions 
must be expected on the part of a people crushed under a yoke of 
ignorance and fanaticism beyond the limits of endurance ; Spain, turn- 
ing the fire and sword against these convents from which she has 
learned to burn and to slay, breaking open those prisons which she 
had filled with victims, and raving for that liberty of which she had 
crucified the first martyrs. The ways of the Lord are wonderful ! 

The day of awakening will have in Italy all the consequences of 
an earthquake. Happy if the work of destruction shall be confided 
to the hands of men not entirely dead to all feeling, who will not forget 
the real wants of the country in pursuance of wild schemes, and will 
not hurt the sanctity of long-cherished opinions in the wantonness of 
success. 

There exists in the old fabric of Catholicism an awful apparatus of 
enigma and magic, a veil of ceremonies and mysteries, under which 
the church of the middle ages endeavoured to enshrine the majesty of 
eternal Truth from the gaze of mortals—a veil which the dissenting 
denominations have not hesitated to tear asunder, but which still lies 
at the foundation of the belief of the Catholic, and exists in all its in- 
tegrity, whenever any of the tenets of the revelation are preserved in 
his heart. ‘True, it has been discarded by many of the high-spirited 
youth; but not, as’ among the Protestant sects, in consequence of a 
more wide interpretation of scripture, or of the recasting of the theo- 
logical dogmas. They threw off the yoke, because they were too proud 
to bear a yoke. They laughed at the mysteries, because they were 
repugnant to their understanding. They did not comment upon the 
Scriptures, but spurned them altogether. They arrived at and passed 
beyond the doctrines of Luther, but through the school of Voltaire. 
But as it is a firm belief in the great majority of the people that 
human reason is of no avail in religion, and as miracles and mysteries 
are not the dogmas that affect the basis of the morals of Christianity, 
it would be, at the best, rash and gratuitous to turn the attacks of the 
reformation on that ground. The English and German missionaries 
In Italy have been unsuccessful. because they have rather too far in- 
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sisted on that point. Apostles of Protestantism, and obeying the dic. 
tates of their consciences with more zeal than discernment, they have 
aimed their blows at a vital and sensitive part, rather than at the dis. 
eased and rotten; and their failure has been the more complete, inas- 
much as the sound and righteous part of the Catholics apprehended ip 
them ill-disguised apostles of the doctrines of error and impiety that 
ravage the land, while the corrupt and scofhing unbelievers scorned 
them as narrow-minded casuists, trifling with nice distinctions and 
definitions, proceeding through by-paths and tergiversations, hesi- 
tatingly scratching at the bark of what, they trust, they have already 
mortally wounded at the core. 
The greatest number of the ceremonies and solemnities of the 
Catholic religion had their origin in Italy. The Latin population, 
when giving the new religion a hospitable reception in the pagan 
temples, were unwilling to part with those rites and festivals which 
formed, from immemorial time, the dearest of popular amusements, 
Hence, with an ignorant but guiltless mixture of holy doctrines and 
foolish practices, they systematised that monster of absurdity which 
the Protestants call Catholic idolatry. Many of those showy pa- 
geantries, in fact, could be traced back to the times of Roman, Cre- 
cian, and even Etruscan mythology. They have been handed down 
from generation to generation, without any regard to the changes of 
religious principles, as something that could be easily conciliated with 
all creeds, and accommodated to all worships; like some of those 
lofty cathedrals, that received by turns under their thousand columns 
the votaries of Pagan, Christian, and Mahometan faith, neutral, sceptic, 
unshaken, amidst the perpetual fluctuation of the opinions of men. 
The foul fiends of error and fanaticism raved over desolate Europe. 
The history of the middle ages presents at every page the most melaa- 
choly pictures of the degradation of the human race. — [eligion had 
assumed all the blindness and ferociousness common to all passions in 
that age of blood. Apostles of terror and superstition arose in ever) 
land, with wild visions and legends of absurd miracles, with sudden 
wlarms and consternations, to work men’s minds up to the highest 
pitch of feverish excitement. Disorderly bands of hooded maniacs, 
under the different appellations of White Hoods and Flagellants, swept 
over the land, like scourges of God, tracing their mad career with 
fagots and scaffolds. The dark satellites of the inquisition awoke 
the territied cities with the red glare of their ominous pyres, while, 
under the shade of mystery, bound by the celebration of awful rites, 
secret sects and tribunals weighed the destiny of powerful lords, and 
the devoted victim fell under their daggers, within the strong: 
hold of his inaccessible walls, among the joys of his hospitable feasts. 
In the midst of such scenes of horror it must be confessed that the 
multiplication of convents and nunncries, the rights of asylum granted 
to their sanctuaries, were hardly to be accounted as an evil; and the 
institution of processions and jubilees, the worship of relics and 
images, inasmuch as they afforded an easy gratification for that mix- 
ture of curiosity and bigotry which men mistook for religion, may be 
considered as an harmless diversion, as an instrument of gradual 
civilisation, 
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Sad that many of such institutions should be seen flourishing at an 
h so far remote from the middle ages! But let it not be for- 
tten that southern races are more under the control of imagination 
than reason ; that more may be hoped by impressing their senses than 
by improving their judgment ; that religion, there, is love, and, like 
jove, it wants expansion, correspondence of warm feeling, movement, 
rapture, enthusiasm; that the periodical celebration of annual fes- 
tivities tends to refresh a zeal, which, in the daily routine of daily 
occupations, is but too apt to relent ;_ that the recurrence of uni- 
versal penances and jubilees, by bringing nations into contact, con- 
tributes to rekindle in the human heart the torch of charity, which 
the collision of civil interests is ever extinguishing; that in the uni- 
versal attendance of a whole community to a single form of worship, 
the individual reads, as it were, the confirmation of his own belief, 
and feels as if heaven could not refuse to smile on prayers sent up 
with such unanimity of hearts. Certainly, when we see numberless 
crowds fall prostrate as if struck by lightning, at the first appearing 
of a priest holding up the holy host ; when the strains of unearthly 
music, issuing from an invisible choir, wind their lingering way 
through the echoes of the immortal dome of Michael Angelo; when, 
inthe mute sweetness of an Italian sunset, the solemn peals of the 
Ave Maria come suddenly on the wings of the western breeze ; even 
when in the stillness of midnight, in eastern climes, the voice of the 
Muezzin, deep, sonorous, oscillating, rings through the air, “ waking 
the sons of Ishmael to prayer ;” in that thrilling sensation which per- 
vades our whole being, there arises a conviction that God is with all 
who lift up their hearts to him, that the smoke of our incense and 
the melody of our hymns can find their way to the foot of his throne, 
however much our mortal reason may be led into error as to the 
proper way of acknowledging him. 

But when the ardour and brilliancy of western valour breathed 
a new life in the contemplative and ascetic virtues of eastern 
Christianity, when the red cross shone on the breast-plate of the 
European warriors, and their lance was couched in a war that was 
called holy, and the church of Christ assumed the attitude, as it 
had the name, of the militant church, it gave rise, or developed, or 
perhaps only perfected, that spirit which the soothing influence of a 
religion of love strove to substitute to the violated empire of the law, 
and to the loosened discipline of social order—the spirit of chivalry. 
—Chivalry, an institution naturally arising from feudalism, and an 
antidote against its evils—that mixture of enthusiasm and extravagance 
that made the cause of the weak fair and sacred in the eyes of the 
brave, that made of loyalty and truth, of devotion and gallantry, of 
humanity and liberality, an inseparable appendage of genuine valour— 
that tended to purify love from its earthly alloy, and raised an altar 
to woman, —chivalry was the right arm of Christianity in its sacred 
mission of peace and justice. It was among the best miracles of a 
religion, which, unable for a long period to disarm the ferocity of 
those warlike ages, pointed out to it a nobler end, and turned it by 
inscrutable ways into one of its most efficacious instruments, Chi- 
valry was the alliance of force with right. 
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It has long been tashionable in more sober ages to declaim again. 
the pious folly that drove our forefathers by millions to find » pre- 
mature death in the unhealthy plains of Palestine. The long tale o 
consternation and woe that has been transmitted to posterity trom 
the fatal success of the crusades scems to have entitled ys to doubt 
the righteousness of their cause, as well as the policy of the under. 
taking, as if it had not, like all human transactions, been predisposed 
and directed by that sovereign hand that is often pleased to de 
from our very errors and follies the most salutary results. 

The crusades brought a temporary peace to Europe. For the firs, 
time it united all Christendom into a single people. It brought inty 
communication all brotherly races, that climate, or ignorance, or 
rivalry kept asunder. It was a family meeting, in which ancient 
feuds were abjured or adjourned, and all animosities turned against 
common enemy. Pope Urban opened a wide field for ambition. 'T)p 
restless spirit of adventure, the thirst for combat, for worldly renown, 
for earthly dominion—avarice, emulation, curiosity—all the best and 
worst passions innate in the human bosom, conspired to the advance. 
ment of an expedition upon which the clergy invoked all the blessings 
of Heaven. Europe was gradually rid of some millions of her tur. 
bulent sons, who carried their aspiring hopes into a field where their 
wildest dreams seemed to fall short of reality. That blind necessity 
of bleeding which the human families obey nearly every quarter of a 
century, was, in this occurrence at least, effected with the least con- 
sciousness of fratricide. The crusades were a folly indeed, but the 
Christians only recovered from it to plunge into the equally fatal but 
less pious follies of the wars of the Roses, of the Armagnes and Bur- 
gundians, of the Huguenots and the League, of Cromwell and Napo- 
leon. They ceased from their design of rescuing from profane hands 
the cradle of our Saviour and his tomb, but only to hunt down in his 
name the helpless tribes of America, or to forge chains for the 
innocent hordes of Africa. However severe the losses that Europe 
had to endure in her long struggles in Asia, we could not easily point 
out another epoch to which she may look back with less regret and 
remorse. The crusades were the forerunners of the liberties of 
Europe. Rights and privileges were sold, charters granted at auction 
to raise money for those venturous pilgrimages, slaves were manu- 
mitted, duties of vassalage, old debts, and tributes, legally abolished, 
or wilfully forgotten, or settled by death. The magna charta of 
England and the parliaments of France date from that epoch o! 
general convulsion. 

But the best advantages were to be reaped by Italy. _ Italian inde- 
pendence, already so far advanced, received its last sanction by the 
diversion of Palestine. The dispersed nobility abandoned the ill- 
disputed ground before prevailing democracy, and rode to the East to 
repair their losses, or to hide the shame of their discomfiture. The 
Cears of Germany were forced to take the cross, and Italy was rid 
of their presence. The horrors of civil war and the disorders of 
anarchy were more than once suspended or averted by the truce ot 
the cross. The Italians played a brilliant part in the wars of Pales- 
tine. The flower of the Milanese youth under the guidance of their 
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warlike archbishop, and Tancred of Apulia at the head of his Nor- 
mans, followed Godtrey of Bouillon to the conquest of Zion. Amalfi 
gave origin to the hospital and military order of St. John of Jerusalem. 
Barbarossa and his grandson numbered many thousand Lombard free- 
men in their ranks, bound to their standards by christian alliance. 
Pisa, Venice, and Genoa, furnished the best part of the naval arma- 
ments; the warriors from all countries of Europe rendezvoused in 
their ports. A hoary warrior with unbroken spirits, the Doge Dan- 
dolo of Venice, was seen borne in triumph on the shields of his war- 
riors, over the battered walls of Constantinople, to share with a few 
French adventurers the ruins of an ancient empire. ‘The Pisan and 
Genoese sailors were among the last to give way during the final 
siege of Acre, lavishing their blood from street to street and from 
house to house, with raging heroism, when the angel of Asia pre- 
vailed, and the christian star faded in the East. 

But in later times, when more worldly purposes were blended with 
the primitive aim of those holy expeditions, while French and Ger- 
man barons founded their ephemeral principalities of Edessa, Jeru- 
salem, and Antioch, those republicans laid those basis of more solid 
settlements in their colonies and factories, that established in their 
hands the monopoly of commerce, and the sceptre of the seas. ‘The 
crusades led the way to India and America. ‘They roused an air of 
enterprise and curiosity that was never to rest until there should be 


space to run, and elements to subdue. It revealed the existence of 


boundless regions and inexhaustible treasures. It brought into contact 
the two opposite ends of the globe. It made man acquainted with the 
full extent of its appointed abode. The luxuries of the East were 


spread before the enraptured adventurers of Europe ; the soil itself 


of the West teemed with the development of eastern seeds, and un- 
known harvests smiled on the Lombard and Neapolitan plains. 

The human mind advanced with gigantic strides. ‘The secrets of 
ancient Grecian lore followed the crusaders in their retreat, the light 
of Arabian science dawned on the night of the middle ages, and the 
dreams of Eastern poetry dazzled the obtuse fancies of the North. 
The softness and languor of Asiatic luxury spread its soothing in- 
fluence on the fierce spirits of the warriors of Europe. Their armour 
was loosened and dropped from their breast as if by a magic spell, 
and their nerve was broken as if under a shower of roses. The re- 
finement of manners educated a general taste for intellectual enjoy- 
ments, and mental power gradually assumed its ascendency over 
bodily strength. 

Such were the direct and immediate consequences of the crusades 
on the progress of European civilisation ; but the indefinite impres- 
sion they left on the minds of posterity had more lasting and more 
magical results. For the human mind, when abating by degrees from 
its primitive energy, and sinking into more tame and homely pursuits, 
is apt to return with restless regret to the romance of past ages ; and 
the good old times of the Crusades, generally considered as the golden 
age of chivalry, haunted the imagination of all successive generations, 
as if to upbraid them with a sense of the deterioration ot their race. 
The spirit of chivalry did not die off with the striking of the last 
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christian flag in Palestine, nor is it even in our days hopelessly lying 
by the side of the tombs of our ancestors, together with their heliyers 
and corslets of steel. It was the same spirit that swelled with faith 
and enthusiasm the sails of those humble caravels, before which jew 
worlds started into life from the bosom of the deep ;—the same that. 
independent of party spirit, and espousing all causes with the same 
faith and devotion, shone in later times among the warriors of Henry 
IV., or the cavaliers of Charles I. It was the same spirit that 
breathed its inspiration into the bosom of Gustavus Vasa, the same 
that sanctified the rights of Maria Theresa in the eyes of the Hun- 
garian nobility. ‘The martyrs of the reformation and the Jesuits of 
the earliest missions were warmed by the same flame; to the same 
spirit we owe the fairest names shining through the horrors of the 
French revolution—Bailly, La Roche-Jacquelin, Madame Roland, and 
Charlotte Corday. It is the same spirit that we have seen agonising 
on the field of Warsaw, and at the foot of the scaffolds of Turin and 
Modena. The spirit of chivalry is not dead. If its office was to 
fight until the reign of peace and justice should come—if its mission 
was to combat all violence, and redress all wrongs, Heaven knows 
that mission is not yet accomplished ; and woe to us if the sword of 
chivalry were too soon definitively laid aside—woe to the warriors of 
Poland, and the martyrs of Italy—woe to all that is generous and pure, 
that is enthusiastic and liberal—to the flame of religion and the charity 
of patriotism, to the charms of poetry, and the love of woman ! 

Thus the feudal and monarchic institutions, which the Gothic, 
Lombard, and Frankish conquerors had brought upon Italy, were early 
at war against the democratic and aristocratic orders of ancient 
Rome, which the popular element in the Italian republics endeavoured 
to revive. Christianity, which was providentially sent to conciliate 
all hostile principles, owing to the abuse of human perversity, became 
a new source of ambition and discord, of intolerance and oppression. 
From such elements, however, even from the jarring and clashing of 
such opposite elements, the new social order was to proceed in Italy 
as well as in all the rest of Europe; and things were so providentially 
disposed that neither could Roman policy and ancient learning have 
been withdrawn from utter ruin, even by the new religion, without 
the material element of northern strength; nor could the brute force 
of the North have been softened even by Christianity, unless en- 
lightened by contrast with Roman refinement. Thus, in the body politic 
that resulted from the chaos of the middle ages, Rome gave the intelli- 
gence, Germany furnished the arm, and the Christian religion formed 
the heart ; and chivalry, the result of these three components, the re- 
presentative of these three moral agents, was, under different dis- 
guises and appellations, the soul and mover of modern societies. 

But we have outlived the work of the middle ages. The edifice of our 
forefathers, that composite of all orders of Roman and Gothic architec- 
ture, lies under our feet nearly a heap of ruins, and we exult in the hope 
of its final demolition, The civil and sacred institutions of Europe were 
undergoing the slow and melancholy process of a lingering autumn; 
but the last events of the French revolution were the north wind that 
was, at one blast, to hurry the work of desolation, and Jet in the 
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horrors of winter. May we never have occasion to repent for our 
haste! May we not find it more difficult to rebuild than to destroy | 
May honour and loyalty not have been buried under the towers of 
the last feudal castle, and all faith and charity not sink under the 
ashes of the last convent! All orders and rights, all opinions and 
feelings, are laid to a common level in Italy. May that country find 
in her patriotism a nobler scope for the exploits of chivalry, in her 
Catholicism a basis for a more sound and enlightened Christianity : 


TO THE ABSENT COLONNA. 
(IMITATED FROM PETRARCH ) 


Rexown’p Colonna! pillar of thy name! 

Prop of our hopes! thy country’s firmest stay ! 

May Jove keep back his thunders from thy way, 
Chain up his winds, and bid the storm be tame ! 
Here, though no tower or pictur’d vista claim 

The eye’s deep homage, and her gaze repay, 

Yet on yon cloudy steep the beechen spray 
Lends its wild screen to shield my wearied frame. 
Whilst the dark nightingale in yonder dell, 

Pours to the list’ning shade her notes that move 

My soul to thoughts of tenderness and love, 

But these have lost their charm—their soothing spell, 
They may not hear thy footsteps, and alone 
I tread these once lov’d haunts, for thou art gone. 


Queen's, Oxford. W. T. 


Dec. 1839.—vot.. xxvi.—-—No. CIV. 

















THE MISUNDERSTANDING. 


BY MRS. EDWARD THOMAS, 


Tue Faulkners and the Granvilles were the two most considerable 
families in one of the largest market towns in the county of Sussex, 
Mr. Faulkner derived his property from a good landed estate, left 
him by his father, free from all embarrassment. He was a ‘widower 
with an only child, a daughter. Mr. Granville’s wealth, which was 
considerable, had been made by an industrious and strictly honour- 
able man, a merchant, his mother’s brother, who made him his heir. 
He had four children, one son and three daughters, and a most 
amiable, accomplished wife. 

The two families were inseparable ; and as Mrs. Granville superin- 
tended the education of her children with the aid of masters, she 
was delighted to let the pretty little motherless Ellen Faulkner 
have the same oppertunity of improvement as her own children, so 
that, to casual observers, they all appeared as one family, and the 
happiest and most united that could possibly be imagined; Ellen 
literally living with them, which was very natural, it being so much 
more cheerful than her own home, with no other companion than her 
father, who, although most indulgent, was still more intent on her 
future greatness than her present happiness, improving his estate in 
every possible way, and boasting that she would one day be the rich- 
est heiress in the neighbourhood. Ellen’s sweet, natural, and rather 
humble disposition, was not in the slightest degree affected by the 
magnificence of her prospects ; on the contrary, they seemed even to 
have a tendency to make her more kind-hearted and considerate to- 
wards all those who were not so fortunate ; and her only pleasure was 
expending all her pocket-money among the indigent and_necessitous. 
Thus she become a perfect idol with every person who knew her. 

Things went on ina state of uninterrupted and calm happiness 
several years, till Charles Granville was old enough to go to college, 
having chosen the church for a profession, and the girls emergmg 
simultaneously into womanhood, when a cloud passed over the sun- 
shine of their prosperity, in the fatal and unexpected discovery that 
Mr. Granville had been speculating for a long time, and was all but 
ruined, It was a dreadful blow to the family ; but as they had never 
been insolent or arrogant in their behavour, the sympathy was unl- 
versal for their sudden distress. Mrs. Granville set about instantly 
retrenching all expenses, in which she was cheerfully and ably as- 
sisted by. all her family, it having been the strongest point in her 


system of education to impress on their minds the transitory nature of 


riches, and the necessity of self-exertion and resignation under re- 
verse of fortune. 


Mr. Granville immediately joined a brother, in a good way of bust 
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ness in London, the proceeds of his share enabling him still to fulfil 
Charles's wish of going to college. Mrs. Granville and her daughters 
soon became reconciled to the outward change in their circumstances, 
their minds, as heretofore, furnishing all their actual enjoyment. 

Mr. Faulkner generously resolved, from the first, that the change 
of fortune should not make any difference in their intimacy, but, de- 
spite his good resolution, it did. He struggled to behave just the 
same, but it was attended with a painful degree of restraint, which 
made visiting them irksome; insensibly, too, his language about 
them changed ; he was frequently heard to speak of those “ poor 
creatures the Granvilles,” till at last his daily visits became, in- 
deed, like “ angels’, few and far between.” Ellen went on with 
them the same as ever, and was a great comfort to them all; but as 
her father's wealth increased, and she began to be sought after also, 
from the extreme beauty of her person and amiable manners, the 
neighbourhood grew jealous of her being so entirely monopolized by 
the Granvilles, and hinted to Mr. Faulkner that if he wished her to 
make a match suitable to her expectations, he ought really to insist 
on her visiting more generally. It was a great grief to Ellen to 
see less of such dear friends, but Mrs. Granville herself enforced the 
necessity of entire obedience to her father. 

About this time Charles came home from Cambridge very ill, with 
every symptom of a rapid decline. It was imputed to grief and over- 
exertion in study. Whatever it was, he kept most profoundly to him- 
self, and seemed quite indifferent about his recovery. 

As soon as Ellen heard the sad news, she determined to share the 
fatigue of nursing him, in common with his own family, who were 
overwhelmed at this addition to their sorrows. It was the first pros- 
pect of a separation among them, and death came in his bitterest, 
most trying form. Her father did not object to her showing every 
attention in her power under this affliction. Indeed, he had had 
some painful misgivings lately about the gratitude and Christianity of 
his conduct towards them ; and the sentence, “ do unto others as ye 
would they should do unto you,” actually seemed to be engraven on 
his very brain, to haunt him every moment, either sleeping or waking; 
he felt himself getting an old man, and knew there was another ac- 
count to be rendered, besides the accumulation of pounds, shillings, 
and pence ;—in fact, that he might soon be summoned where the just 
man would have greater weight than the rich one; and where the 
me money which would bear any interest there, was that which 
had been expended on the poor and needy. “ For he who giveth 
to the poor lendeth to the Lord, and He will repay him thereof.” 

“Go, Ellen, go! say all that is kind from me to them, poor things ! 
and mind you send for everything that may be wanted for the com- 
fort and accommodation of the invalid; and tell him I will come and 
see him as soon as he is well enough to bear a visiter. It will be a 
satisfaction to his poor family, having you to share their misery ; and 
you are a dear noble girl to wish to do so. Ah! I often envy the 
‘trength of mind you display, in being able to behave just the same 
to them,” ; 

“How do you mean, dear papa, just the same ? 
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same to me? It was not their money I loved. O no! 
reduced to a garret, they would be the same to me.” 

‘Would to God, my child, [ could feel and act as you do; by 
Mr. Granville’s reverse of fortune blighted one of the dearest hopes 
Thad. I used to picture the possibility of you and Charles one (a, 
being united, till it became the only subject on which I could dwy 
with delight. Poor Charles! [ always loved him, and even now, jf , 
were to please the Almighty to restore him, and he could get ing 
the church, I do not know that I should, even now, object to th 
match—that is, if you both wished it ; for I begin to think that mone, 
is not so essential to happiness as I once did; but, unfortunately, 
never find out anything likely to be really conducive to our earth) 
enjoyment until it is almost too late to benefit by the discovery, whi), 
alas! is but too truly the case just now; or how opportunely does 
the living offer itself for a purchaser, and who so able to buy it as 
myself, and who so truly deserving of it as Charles Granville? but it 
is too late—he is dying—and you are both indifferent to each other.’ 

Charles had had a very bad night, was in a high state of fever, and 
his family absorbed in the most agonizing grief, when Ellen arrived. 
Doctor Thornton, who had been in attendance all night, was taking « 
cup of coffee in the little back parlour previous to giving the opinyn 
so fearfully anticipated by his sorrowing family, and yet, which he felt 
it imperative to pronounce. 

The moment the physician is called upon to give a candid but un- 
favourable opinion is a moment of extreme mental suffering to him, 
however he may professionally be enabled to disguise it. The earnest, 
anxious eyes fixed on his face, the tremulous grasp of the hand, the 
voice faltering between hope and despair, all tend to unman his 
resolution, and he feels that he is considered by every member of the 
family as if he sentenced the sufferer to death, when he might have 
pronounced a reprieve. Such was the position of the kind-hearted 
Doctor Thornton when Ellen hurriedly entered the room, where hie 
was seated in thoughtful meditation. 

* They have sent me,” and her voice faltered with strong emotion, 
“to learn your decision, because they said I possessed so much for- 
titude. Oh! Doctor Thornton, you see their mistake ; it 1s on) 
before him I try to command myself, but it nearly breaks my heart. 
Oh! it is too, too much!” she exclaimed, bursting into a passion 0! 
tears; “I feel it will kill me. Would to God it may! If he dies 
they will all have something to love still; but I—oh! I shall be most 
forlorn. Oh, Doctor Thornton—dear, kind Doctor Thornton—Charles 
Granville was all the world to me.” 

‘“ How do you mean !—you surely do not love him?” mor 

“ Since he is dying, alas! I am not ashamed to confess, that since 
first knew what it was to love anything in this world, [ have loves 
only him. Oh! I pray and weep for his recovery, till Heaven ® 
weary of my sorrow.” 

“ You never told him of your affection ?” a 

“ He never asked me, and let me entreat that you never mention 
what only escaped me in the inadvertency of excessive griet ! = 
not like Charles, dying as he is, to have any reason to think uM or 
meanly of me. Oh! IT could not endure it—indeed, | could not—" 
would kill me quite.” 
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«Qh, my dear child,” said the doctor, affectionately taking her 
hand, “if this had but been known sooner, what misery might have 
been spared to all parties! My dear, sweet Miss Faulkner, poor 
Charles is actually dying of what he considers a hopeless attachment. 
He told me so only last night in the strictest confidence, enjoining me 
to reveal it te you after he was no more, as the idea even of your 
pity and regret Was consolatory to his poor heart.” 

«Qh, Doctor Thornton, save him—save him, if possible! Surely 
it cannot be too late—he is so young, he must recover. Oh, why 
did he not tell me he loved! He might have known from every 
action of mine to him and his family, how truly, how deeply I loved 
and venerated them. Would I had guessed his secret! But how 
could I, alas! so cold, so reserved in his manner to me, so different to 
what he was when we were all happy children together! how have I 


deplored the change! I thought Ll had almost become an object of 


aversion to him.” 

“Shame sealed his tongue—the dread of being thought mer- 
cenary. How could he indeed aspire to the hand of the wealthy 
Miss Faulkner ?—the richest heiress in the neighbourhood—the 
lovely, the courted—the poor, the dependent Charles Granville. Who 


would have given him credit for the purity, the disinterestedness ot 


that love, which was the first and will be the last wish of his heart, 
which has ‘grown with his growth, and strengthened with his 
strength, which has wasted his youth, and conducted him to an un- 
timely grave? Had your father been equally unfortunate in his 
affairs, or had you never been born to more wealth than the lavish 
hand of nature bestowed upon you, then, indeed, he would proudly 
have offered, in exchange for the loss of fortune, a gift that money 
cannot purchase—the affection of a warm, honourable, and sincere 


heart, and toiled with unabated delight for the support and comfort of 


his idolized wife. These are his sentiments, these are the feelings 
of a man, an ornament to the world, an example of everything that 1s 
noble and exalted, and yet one whom (were it to please the Almighty 
to restore to our prayers) your own father would scorn because he is 
poor, because his hopes, his expectations were blasted. through the 
folly, the imprudence of others. And thus it is in life, that the 
innocent suffer for the faults and vices of the guilty and  cold- 
hearted,” 

Ne You wrong my father—indeed you do. 
wishes for his recovery—he pants to call him his son.” 

“If that is really ‘the case, I trust the Almighty will second my 
humble efforts to restore him, but I need not say that any sudden 
emotion of joy or sorrow may prove fatal to him in his present debi- 


He loves Charles—he 


litated state ; we must administer the smallest quantity of hope at first, 
my dear child, only allowing him to learn the whole truth when h 
hot likely to be overwhelmed by such a flood of unexpected joy. Do 
Not reveal our conversation to any branch of bis family, and, more 
Man all, trust to God, and do not despair ”” 

[t was Ellen's turn to sit up with the invalid that night. The old 
hurse had long fallen into a comfortable sleep, in the easy chair, Mrs. 
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Granville and her daughters had been prevailed upon by her to retin, 
and endeavour to rest, with a strict promise that should anything hap. 
pen she would wake them all instantly. Charles, too, dropped of 
into a quiet slumber; he did not know who was to sit by him, a. 
Ellen had carefully concealed herself behind the bed-curtains. ‘[he, 
when all was still, in the deep midnight, she knelt down by that bed 
on which was stretched her dying lover, and prayed long and fervent), 
for his recovery. In the intensity of her emotion she unconscious), 
exclaimed—“ O my God! restore him—in mercy restore him—¢; 
take me too!” 

He heard those precious words ; they fell like manna in the wilder. 
ness of his despairing mind! Fewer words than even those, if fraught 
with so much love and hope, have been able to snatch the victim from 
the grasp of death. ‘They saved Charles Granville from the grave! 
He placed his thin, trembling hand softly on the head of the stil] 
prostrate and sobbing girl, exclaiming, in a voice of deep tenderness, 
“ Ellen! dearest, blessed Ellen! I’m not asleep—I heard that sweet 
prayer—I know your love—O how few words are necessary to 
make us happy when they come from the heart !” 

“OQ Charles !—my own Charles !—now you know all! O, 1 am so 
rejoiced !—you must, you will get better now !” 

“TI am better, dearest Ellen—I feel almost well. O Ellen! you 
have saved my life, how shall I ever repay you? Would that my 
dear mother knew it !—I cannot rest till she knows how happy I am. 
Go, dear Ellen, and bring our mother here—she cannot be asleep—it 
is impossible !—no mother could sleep when she thought her only son 
was dying!” 

The words “ our mother!” thrilled to the very soul of Ellen Faulk- 
ner, as she stepped softly out of the room to summon Mrs. Granville. 

It was as Charles predicted; she was not asleep, she was not even 
undressed, nor was the bed at all deranged ; she was walking hastily 
up and down the chamber, her eyes red and swollen with heavy weep- 
ing. All Charles's letters lay open on a table, blistered with recent 
tears, which showed the sorrowfulness of her late employment. At 
sight of Ellen she thought he must be worse, and was hurrying off in 
extreme agitation. 

“ My dear Mrs. Granville, do not alarm yourself—Charles is much 
better, indeed he is ; he wants to see you; ‘he has something particu- 
lar to tell you, which he thinks will give you pleasure.” 

Here Ellen's voice faltered, and her cheeks became suffused with 
the deepest blushes; but Mrs. Granville was too much absorbed in 
her own distress to notice her extraordinary emotion. 

“ My dear Ellen, it is very kind of you to endeavour to conceal 
the truth, but you cannot deceive me; a mother’s heart is prophetic, 
and mine, alas! only too plainly tells me my boy is dying ‘ 

‘ Mamma! dearest mamma !—for such I used to call you, and such 
you have ever been to your grateful Ellen—come, and see—you can 
not imagine the blessed change in our dear patient.” im 

And she affectionately hurried Mrs. Granville off to the invalids 
room. One short, fond whisper from him to his mother, when Ellen 
found herself in her arms, and felt her gushing tears warm upon her 
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cheek. “ Ellen—my darling Ellen !—my own, sweet, precious child! 
blessings—blessings on you for ever !—O that you could see the gra- 
titude of a mother’s heart !” 

A few days after this affecting scene, Charles was so much recovered 
that Dr. Thornton (who took the liveliest interest in his welfare and 
that of Ellen’s) allowed Mr. Faulkner to pay his long-promised visit. 
The old man, with tears of unaffected joy, confirmed the hope his 
daughter had raised, and that summer Charles was so entirely re- 
eovered as to become the husband of Ellen and the possessor of the 
living, with one of the sweetest parsonages in the world. 

Indeed, it is a matter of perfect astonishment, sometimes to a casual 
observer, to see how rapidly a recovery takes place, even from the 
brink of the grave, when the corroding cause of sorrow is removed 
from the mind. Such was Charles's case; he was dying of despair. 
The moment hope took possession of his heart all his gloomy ideas 
vanished, a train of pleasing fancies succeeded them, his body sym- 
pathised in the agreeable change, and from that instant he gradually 
grew better, simply because he felt he had something worth living for. 

Mr. Granville’s affairs became considerably improved about this 
time, he having been taken into full partnership with his brother, with 
an equal share of the business ; and profiting by his sad experience, 
he became a rich and prudent man, purchased their former dear old 
house, and lived to the close of his days in peace and happiness, in 
the bosom of his family, enjoying to the last the friendship of Mr. 
Faulkner, 
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LORD KILLIKELLY:.! 
BY ABBOTT LEE. 


Nosopvy could accuse Mrs. Phillicody of the treachery of inviting 
to supper, and giving a sandwich, which, as the talented editor 
of the “ Literary Gazette” (will he scold us for saying talented now?) 
very justly says, is only adding insult to injury. No, Mrs. Phillicody 
hated all such equivocations, and all the kickshaws and crumbs with 
which some people attempt to put other people off, pretending to be 
stylish, to hide either poverty or meanness. No, she loved a little bit 
of hot savoury substantial supper, without any pretence or affectation, 
and she always found that people could eat it well enough when they 
saw it, whatever they might pretend about doctors and the night- 
mare ; and for her own part, she always slept the better after a good 
supper. 

The company in general seemed to be quite of Mrs. Phillicody's 
opinion. A roast goose was soon anatomized, and a pretty consider- 
able incision took place in a sirloin of beef, together with sundry 
vacancies in the situations of vegetables and side-dishes, and custards 
and pies. Many compliments were paid to Mrs. Phillicody’s cook, 
which seemed so very enticing that she could not refrain from ap- 
propriating the half to herself, acknowledging herself guilty of the 
merit of the stuffing, and authoress of the tarts and custards. Every- 
body ate in character, because eating happens to be one of the few 
things that men do naturally. Mrs. Phillicody had an appropriation 
clause of tit-bits for herself, and claimed her extra half bour to dis- 
cuss them in. Lord Killikelly was amazingly dainty and critical, dis- 
missing his plate, much to the chagrin of the lady of the mansion, 
who persisted in heaping pyramids upon him. Veronese ate sparingly 
and indifferently, Mr. Adolphus Snookes and Mark voraciously, Harry 
tlooke not quite so well, being in love, a disorder that takes away the 
appetite ; Phaebe, with the best of all possible inclinations, was obliged 
to be sparing, because Harry Hooke saw all that she incorporated, and 
no lady can eat much in the presence of a gentleman who she 
thinks ought to admire her; Sophy Snooks punished herself by not 
eating anything—she was too refined for that; Mrs. Adolphus 
Snookes very sufficiently and satisfactorily, because she was married, 
and might do as she pleased ; and Mrs. Rowland amazingly well, con- 
sidering that she did not like roast goose, and knew that it would dis- 
agree with her. It is miraculous how a good hot supper opens the 
heart, especially when it is seconded by nice hot brandy and water 
afterwards. The ladies one and all declared that they could not take 
anything, that they never took anything; at which Mrs. Phillicody 
poohed and pshawed, and went on mixing, and some way or another, 
but quite unconsciously, the majority of the ladies found themselves 
sipping quite in a natural manner, and not at all as if it were strange, 


' Continued from p, S11. 
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or like medicine. The consequence of this ameliorating system was, 
that hobbies were ridden with more animation, not in a cautious, 
quiet way, but with spirit, dash, splash, without much regard to jost- 
ling and jousting each other. Mark made mor e palpi ible mischief ; 
Mrs. Snookes told Mr. Snookes that he was very nearly related to a 
fool; Mr. Snookes told Mrs. Snookes, with a great liber ‘ality of con- 
cession, that he thought he had acted something like a fool in having 
hitherto humoured her whims and fancies so much, but for the fiiture 
he would let her see who should be master. Mrs. Phillicody was full 
of pride for herself, and pity for her poor relations ; Mrs, Rowland 
made sundry obser vations on the comparative merits of arts and ma- 
nufactures, instancing painting as one of the sublimities of genius in 
the one, and soap- -miking as one of the most pitiable of degradations 
in the other; in which she was so far seconded by Sophy Snookes, who 
had a spite against Mark, as for her to declare that the smell of the 
establishment was so nauseous that she quite pitied poor dear aunt 
oe for being obliged to live in the midst of it; and these ob- 

rvations reaching the ear of poor dear aunt Phillicody, that lady, 
we altogether liking to be pitied, retaliated with some scorn on 
the poverty of the arts, and by way of indemnification proceeded to 
recur to their connexions with the nobility , as an overpowering balance 
in the scale of importance. 

“ Sir,” said Mrs. Phillicody, turning to Lord Killikelly, “ do you 
happen to know our relation, Lord Killikelly 

Mrs. Phillicody considered this a very fine stroke of complimentary 
diplomacy. It was placing her guest in an elevated position of life 
to imagine he could know a peer. Mrs. Phillicody did not imagine 
this, but she wished to show him her own connexions. 

Lord Killikelly, albeit unused to the blushing mood, felt himself 
engrained, double dyed, positive red, and the more so that he knew 
that Master Mark's steel-coloured knife-cutting eye was upon him ; 
but as no man can be justly said to know himself, he reconciled it to 
his conscience to say that “ he had seen Lord Killikelly, but he could 
not pretend to know him.” 

“T congr ratulate you, sir, said Mark.” 

“ On what 2” asked my lord. 

“On not knowing my ‘mother’s relation, sir. 

“* Then he is not likewise yours, ” said my lord. 

“IT disown him! disclaim him !” cried Mark, sco rufully, 

“Do you follow or set his lordship the example?” asked Lord 
Killikelly, with an air. 

Mark looked at him, and bit his lip. “ I should hate myself if I 
were like Lord Killikelly in anything. 

“ 1 think,” said Lord ‘Killikelly, « | may venture the assurance that 
you do not much resemble him, if that will console you.” 

« Por shame, Mark,” said Mrs. Phillicody, this bein g the only subject 
in which she ever found Mark wrong, and presume a on her preroga- 
tive of contradiction ; “ for shame, on aa to speak so disrespectfully of 
such a near relation. I assure you, sir, 1 believe Lord Killikelly to be 
avery cood sort of a man.” : 

Lord Killikelly scarcely knew whether the injury or the reparation 
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“ You say that you have seen him,” said Mark ; “ pray do you know 
any good of him?” 

“ T am afraid not much,” said Lord Killikelly. 

“ Well, then, do you ' now any harm of him ?” 

“I am obliged to acknowledge a great deal,” replied my lord. 

* ‘To sum him up,” said Mark, “ he is a little, mean, hard-hearted, 
unnatural, unfeeling, sordid, selfish wretch !” 

Lord Killikelly needed all his philosophy. These are heavy 
charges,” he said, after a moment’s pause, “and ought not to be made 
unless they can be substantiated.” 

“ They can be substantiated,” said Mark, “ every jot and every 
tittle of them.” y 

“I shall call upon you to do so,” said Lord Killikelly. 

“ You /” said Mark. 

“ Yes,” replied Lord Killikelly ; “ the character and honour of the 
absent is every man’s care.” 

* That is a noble sentiment,” said Veronese. 

“ You are wrong, Mark,” interposed Mrs. Phillicody ; “ it could 
not be expected that his lordship could notice such distant relations 
as—(her eye glanced towards some whom she meant to imply)— 
‘ poor mean people ; but I always told you that if his lordship had only 
known us, he would have been proud to have acknowledged the rela- 
tionship. What do you say, Mr. Kelly 7” 

Lord Killikelly bowed profoundly. 

* And I tell Mark,” resumed Mrs. Phillicody, “ I am sure a hun- 
dred times aday, that if he would call and leave his card, Lord Killi- 
kelly would be very proud to know him. Don't you think so, sir?” 

* A gentleman of your son’s talents Lord Killikelly repeated 
his bow, which implied the rest. 

“ There, Mark! I always told you so,” said Mrs. Phillicody, with 
an air of superlative gratulation. 

“ Yes,” said Mark, “ Lord Killikelly would no doubt be infinitely 
honoured in knowing the soap-boiler’s son, when he is so meanly piti- 
ful as to be ashamed of all the rest of his relations.” 

* Well, Mark,” said Mrs. Phillicody, with an air of the greatest 
candour, and as if she had found out an exactly parallel case, * | 
don’t know that Z should altogether like you to marry a milliner.” 

“* Psha!l” exclaimed Mark, most undutifully, “should the son be 
ashamed of his mother ?” 

‘** Never,” said Lord Killikelly. : 

“ And it is being ashamed of her to be ashamed of her relations, 
continued Mark. 

“ There is not, I think, an exact identity,” said Lord Killikelly. 

“ You say that you have seen him,” said Mark; “ may I ask under 
what circumstances ?” 

Lord Killikelly felt a moment's confusion ; he banished it, however, 
and tried to remember some neutral ground on which he might 
acknowledge having seen himself. “ In the House, sir; yes, I have 
seen him in the House.” 

* And so have I,” said Mark. 

Lord Killikelly was confounded, 
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« Yes,” said Mark; “ a tall, grenadier-like, six-foot-high fellow.” 

Lord Killikelly felt both relieved and angry. He was peculiarly 
sensitive on the score of personal reflections. 

« Yes,” said Mark, “and although he did not see me, yet had I the 
pleasure of sending him a token of my presence.” 

« As how?” inquired my lord. 

« Why thus,” said Mark; “ crown me—shadow me with laurels— 
ye spirits that delight in just revenge! I was with a reporter, a friend 
of mine—we have had many a spree together—Lord Killikelly began 
to speak—mzy friend went to sleep, and I reported for him!” 

“ You reported for him!” 

“ Yes; I reported for him. I made such a glorious speech !—all 
about the heroes of antiquity and Irish murphies! and told my friend 
the reporter that it was a genuine Killikelly !” 

“ You did ?” 

“] did; and it appeared in the next day’s paper in glorious black 
and white. What would I not have given to have seen how his lord- 
ship took it !—how he looked when he read his own speech !" 

“ Sir,” said Lord Killikelly, in a sort of smothered passion, “ it is 
doubtless a fine thing to have a fine wit.” 

“I told you,” said Mrs. Phillicody, “ that Mark would surprise you ; 
I knew that you must think Mark so witty, so clever.” 

Mark Phillicody’s laugh almost overturned all Lord Killikelly’s phi- 
losophy. Philosophy is an excellent horse in a stable, but a very bad 
one out of it. 

“ You are amused, sir,” said my lord. 

“ But not amusing,” said Mark. 

“ O very,” said my lord. 

“T knew you would find Mark so amusing,” said Mrs. Phillicody. 

“ O very amusing,” said my lord; * sordid, selfish, and unfeeling.” 

“ T could add to the list,” said Mark. 

* First it might be as well to establish your present charges.” 

“It is easily done,” said Mark; “ if leaving his nearest relatives to 
starvation, whilst he is buried in luxury, is not sordid, selfish, and un- 
feeling, I should like to know what new words we must invent for such 
meanings ?” 

“He could not know it,” said the peer, “ even supposing the nase as 
you thus strongly put it—ignorance does not deserve to be stigmatised 
like guilt.” 

“ Supposing the case as I thus strongly put it,” said Mark, with 
inexpressible bitterness, “ can any putting of a case be too strong, 
where a peer of the realm suffers his own uncle to die in a workhouse 
whilst he is busy legislating about poor laws 7” 

“ Impossible !” exclaimed the peer. Ai 

“I will prove it to you,” said Mark; “ and oh, if 1 ever meet him 
face to face, shall 1 not tell him of it as I am now telling your 

“ Mark! Mark!” said Mrs. Phillicody, “ you should not—you ought 
not. How can you lessen us so?” sae | 

“ Lessen us!” said Mark ; “ here are none but family connexions. 

Mrs. Phillicody pointed and winked at Lord Killikelly. 
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“ Died in a workhouse !” repeated the stricken peer ; “ Lady Kili. 
kelly’s brother die ina workhouse 7” ' 

«And what was Lord Killikelly doing ?” asked Mark, bitterly, 

«“ He never knew it—he could not know it!” exclaimed my lord. 

“ And yet old Gilbert Warwick wrote to him, in the extremity of 
poverty and a sick-bed, to ask him to save him from a workhouse, and 
his daughter, the girl who is now a teacher in the school where my 
sisters are, dragged herself from her own sick-bed to Lord Killikelly’s 
house with his supplication.” ; 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Phillicody; “ Mrs. Reginald Courtney Gibbes 
takes her to oblige me.” 

Lord Killikelly needed no reminding of the deep misery of the poor 
pale teacher's face. “ Why did she not see him ?—why did she not 
sce him 7?” he bitterly exclaimed. 

“ fle was denied to her; what right had rags and poverty to an 
audience with Lord Killikelly 7” 

* And the letter 7" 

“ Oh, his lordship’s steward sent an answer that he had handed it 
over to the Mendicity Society! His lordship subscribed ¢o hat.” 

* And he died ?” said Lord Killikelly, after a deep pause. 

* He died,” said Mark, “ alone, in the workhouse, in the dead of 
the night, without a voice to whisper peace, or a friend to close his 
eyes.” 

“ And his children 7” asked the peer. 

* Tlad been driven out at five in the afternoon—there is but one 
visiting-day in the week—and could not be readmitted ; it was against 
the rules. The nurse of the infirmary had gone to sleep. No one 
knew when he died.” 

“ And you—you !” said Lord Killikelly, as he looked round on the 
comforts of the room in which he sat— what were you doing to suffer 
this 7” 

Lord Killikelly’s reproachful tone brought the red blood into Mark's 
cheeks, as well as caused a deeper suffusion in his mother’s face. 

“ There was some pique between us,” said Mark ; “ he would not 
send to us. We never knew it till all was over.” 

“* We buried him,” said Mrs. Phillicody. 

“ And ——” Lord Killikelly looked towards the Rowlands. 

“They were wandering among the Lakes, no one knew where, 
making sketches, all the summer.” 

* And what had been his occupation ?” asked the peer. ; 

‘* He was an author,” said Mark; “ one of the blessed elect to pain 
and poverty. He was something like my poor uncle Rowland. You 
do not know—do you know ?—that they were half-brothers ; each was 
born with a crochet in his brain; one sent out the bump of painting, 
the other the bump of authorship. You may buy a few hundred 
weight of waste paper of his legatces, if you will.” 

* And who are his legatees 7” 

“Tits children,” said Mark—* these poor sickly girls. ] wonder 
what good women do in the world.” 

* And what has become of these children 2” 
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« One of them is teacher in Mrs. Reginald Courtney Gibbes’s school ; 
the other two get a living, or a starving, by needlework.” 

« They have not, have they, any connexion with a warehouse at 
Charing Cross ?” 

« They get work from some place there,” said Mrs. Phillicody, 
« and they are exceedingly well paid, and make quite a good living— 
an amazingly good living.” 

« And you——assist them ?” hesitated Lord Killikelly. 

«Q, yes!” replied Mrs. Phillicody, “ 1 give them all Mark's shirts 
to make.” 

Lord Killikelly rose in anguish and disgust. He could bear no 
more, It was with difficulty he could bid them all ‘a fair good night.” 
His rising was the general example. 

“ Ah, Snookes,” said Mark, “ are you going? I am sorry for you, 
man.” 

“ Sorry for me?” said Snookes, inquiringly. 

“ Yes; I am sorry to see that you are victimized.” 

“ Victimized !” said Snookes, fiercely ; “ who says that I’m vic- 
timized 7” 

“ Then go to Pangburn to-morrow morning,” said Mark. 


“ J will,” said Snookes. 


“Good night, Mr. Kelly,” said Mark; “ what think you now of 


Lord Killikelly ? I despise him.” 

“ He will not suffer you to despise him,” said Lord killikelly. 

Lord Killikelly did not find his bed very soft on that night, though 
his pillow was of down and his curtains were velvet, and though he 
rested beneath a gilded coronet. The words “ died in a workhouse !” 
rang upon his ear. Died in a workhouse !—the brother of his mother 
—the brother of Lady Killikelly—his own near relative—the venera- 
ble old man had died in a workhouse whilst he was legislating on 
poor laws ! 

Poor Lord Killikelly tossed about upon his bed as on a troubled 
sea. His heart—for he had a heart—would not let him rest. The 
dumb voice of the heart may be heard by the deaf. Philosophy sug- 
gested many very fine things, but Lord Killikelly’s heart * pished 1” 
and “ pshawed '” them all away. ‘The bright beams of light, like the 
flashings of Ithuriel’s spear, darted into his chamber, but the sight of 
every accustomed luxury that ministered to his pampered senses onl) 
reminded him of the want and misery of his pauper uncle, and * Died 
ina workhouse!” still rang in silent accents on his ear. So, by the 
time that it was six o'clock, the vulgar hour for sweeps and lamp- 
extinguishers, Lord Killikelly was thoroughly convinced that his own 
chambermaid was the most clumsy in the world, that his bed was the 
most inconvenient, his upholder the most ignorant, and himself the 
most ill-used creature on the face of the globe; and since “ tired 
nature's soft restorer” always runs away ina fright from people who 
make a cross face, and will not, like others of the wayw ard feminine 
gender, be coaxed into good humour by means of ill-humour, his lord- 
ship gave a great plunge out of the dales of down, and began the day 
some hours sooner than his kitchen-maid and stable-boy. ; 

After waiting until his household thought it a proper time to com- 
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mence their honourable occupations with all the patient submission 
becoming his own subordinate situation in the house, Lord Kiliikelly 
at length presumed to summon his servant, and in due course receive! 
his breakfast ; and having found that every particle of matter whic) 
composed it comprised a : fault, either of form, or colour, or flavour, his 
lordship had it all swept away with a sweeping censure, and sent for 
his steward. . 

It is astonishing how dignified we are in our ill temper—with what 
great airs we try to persuade ourselves that we are elevated in moral 
rectitude, whilst we are only indulging our spleen. The poor steward 


quailed under the imposing scrutiny of his eye, and found himself 


‘alled upon to ex xplain fractions and items that had never before been 
thought worthy of a moment's observation—that of course was only 
another mark of an elevated mind, embracing in its capaciousness 
small things as well as great ones 

And pray,” said Lord Killikelly, “do I always have all my 
le penige sr” , 
* All your letters, my lord ? yes, certainly, my lord.” 
“All?” 
« Yes, certainly, my lord.” 
“ Recollect yourself, Mr. Springe. 
The poor steward looked as if he had been accused of felony. 
“ Your lordship’s letters are always laid before your lords ship with the 
greatest punctuality, exe epting only the begging letters.” 
“« Begging letters ?” repeated his lordship, stung by the expression ; 
“ begging letters! and why not those also, Mr. Springe : ol 
¢ They are so numerous, my lord, and so tiresome. Your lordship 
would find them too troublesome.” 
“ Should I, sir? Allow me to judge for myself. And pray, sir, 
what do you do with those /etlers ?” 
“ Send them in packages once a month to the Mendicity Society, 
my lord.” 
« And do you first read them, sir ? 
«“ No, my lord; it would take up one person's time to do that.” 
“ And by whose orders do you act, sir? 
“ My lord 2” 
« Who gave you permission to break the seal of a letter of mine, 
sir?” 
« My lord, I never do, excepting of the begging letters.” 
« And pray, sir, how do you know which are begging letters ? 
«QO, my lord, they are almost alw ays brought by poor chal 
looking women.” 
‘And you send these letters 
« To the Mendicity Society, my lord. It is such a convenience— 
that’s why everybody subscribes to the Mendicity.” 

« For the future, sir, you will send that class of letters up to me— 
unopened— instead of sending them to any society.’ 

* Certainly, my lord, as your lordship pleases. But your lordship 
will never have done with them—they are quite one person's work.” 

The steward withdrew, wondering what had come to him, and feel 
ing hke one of the saints with his head snapped off, or at least as they 
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may be supposed to feel when they take a little walk for an airing 
after decapitation. 

As a sort of revenge, he immediately sent up to Lord Killikelly the 
frst-fruits of his presumption in interfering in the affairs of his own 
house. The very dignified Stapleton brought up a large blue bag, 
about the size of a sack, and deposited it with due respect at Lord 
Killikelly’s feet. 

« What's that ? what's that ?” cried the irritated little peer. 

« The letters, my lord; all your lordship’s letters, my lord, of all 
classes, up to this morning, my lord; miscellaneous, Mr. Springe de- 
sired me to say, my lord.” 

Stapleton withdrew with the most provoking deliberation and most 
profound respect, both for himself and his lord; and Lord Killikelly, 
slackening the string of that large blue bag, took up the first letter 
which presented itself. 

The well-known characters struck him instantly—it was the writing 
of his nephew Wickham. He held it in his hand for a moment, 
whilst he struggled against a feeling of choking and suffocation, and 
then broke the seal. This letter was as follows :— 


“ My Lorp, 
“The two most bitter and unhappy events of life have befallen 
me: the one that I have lost your affection, the other that I have 
deserved to lose it. 


“ Under these circumstances I should still more despise myself, it 


I could continue to be the creature of your bounty. Since I have 
made it impossible for you to give me your regard, I find it equally 
impossible to receive anything less valuable. I shall endeavour to be 
so far a useful member of society as to earn the bread I eat. 
“ With unspeakable gratitude for all the past, I am your still aflec- 
tionate nephew, 
“ WaLTER WICKHAM.” 


Lord Killikelly’s heart felt very much like a pincushion when an- 
other pin is stuck in. 


CHAPTER IX, 


Lord Killikelly took his hat and sallied forth to inquire of the 
amiable lady who kept the ready-made linen warehouse the address 
of that poor, pale-faced, miserable-looking girl who had to put the 
innumerable number of stitches, which baffled the powers of arith- 
metic, into his shirts, and whom, with many a pang of heart, he had 
now discovered to be a relation of his own, and the child of that 
miserable pauper uncle of his, that had been so absurd as to die in 
the workhouse. ay 

In spite of his philosophy, Lord Killikelly’s manner was irritated, 
nervous, and conscious, when he made the inquiry ; and whether it 
were owing to that which gave the alarm to that amiable lady $ sense 
of propriety, or whether she thought that his lordship wished to get 
his shirts made cheaper by having a direct communication with her 
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work-people, we are not prepared to say. The fact, however, was, 
that she was immediately seized with a fit of moral dignity and 
scrupulous propriety, and, with certain insinuations on the dang 
gallantry, offered to communicate any instructions respecting the 
shirts, but totally declined being the means of promoting a personal 
interview with the sempstress, ending with a few compliments to 
herself on her own disinterestedness in preferring so magnanimously 
what was morally right, though she knew that it was so much agains, 
her own interest. 

So Lord Killikelly, turning upon his heel, with a few muttered 
expressions of irritation, walked out of the shop, leaving its amiable 
mistress wondering at and congratulating herself upon her ow) 
disinterested worth of character. 

Lord Killikelly called a council with himself. The result was, 
that he assumed his spectacles, and, though rather against his inclina- 
tion, conveyed himself to Bermondsey, to .try to extract the desired 
information from his communicative friend, Mrs. Phillicody. 

But Mrs. Phillicody of the morning was not the Mrs. Phillicod 
of the evening ; she was at the least a dozen years older, and there. 
fore a dozen degrees less good-humoured ; neither had she her best 
curls nor her best cap on, being rather what vulgar people call 
slommoking, (vide Johnson.) Phabe too was caught in the fact of 
having her hair in paper, and her dress slipping off the shoulder— 
facts which might have been concealed from their visiter, had not the 
contagion of ill temper, which prevailed like a sort of epidemic 
through the house, spread to the servant, and she, acting upon that 
amiable feeling, threw open the parlour door, and introduced Lord 
Killikelly without giving the ladies time to retire to dress—a circum- 
stance so far injurious to his plans as to redouble the clouds over 
their fhir faces, and rather to harden their hearts towards him ; but as 
Lord Killikelly entered, he saw at a glance that the fountain of this 
water of bitterness had its spring in a little cross consequential look- 
ing man, that looked about as shrewdish as any little woman in the 
world, He was sitting at a table eating bread and cheese, and drink- 
ing ale, and adorned with a white apron, which apron Phoebe tried 
to twitch off—a mancuvre which Mr. Phillicody, the soap-boiler, 
stoutly resisted and warmly resented. He was evidently engaged m 
the philanthropic task of pointing out a few of the trifling faults of 
his wife and daughter's characters, of course with the laudable 
desire of correcting them, and not at all for the pleasure of mortifying 
them. , 

Muttering something about the “women being nicely caught, 
the little man scarcely vouchsafing a nod to his visiter, went on swal- 
lowing great gobbets of bread and cheese, while Mrs. Phillicody, halt 
cross herself, yet not so far gone as to be without the wish of cover 
ing her husband's defalcations, tried to get up something like a con- 
versation with Lord Killikelly. , 

“Pride and stuff,” grumbled the soap-boiler ; “ pride and stuff; 
Pride always comes to the dogs. You are ashamed of my Apto?% 
Miss Minx, and I'm sure I'm ashamed of yours—a piece of ridiculous 
French frippery, with sham pockets, and lace, and fringes, and bows 
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fronly for a show at a fair. Now, sir, LT appeal to you, that is, if 
you've a grain of sense, and if you have you'll soon show it, whether 
this substantial apron of mine, that helped to get me all my money, 
has not fifty times more sense in it than that kickshaw thing of my 
daughter's.” 

Lord Killikelly tried to say something about the utility of the one 
and the ornament of the other. 

«That's a come off,” said the soap-boiler ; “nothing in the world 
but a come off. But I suppose you are afraid of speaking out like « 
man for fear of the women. Here, you girl, reach me that glass.” 

Phabe’s refrousse nose was more retrousse than ever, and tossing 
her head, and bridling and flouncing with a vast effervescence of in- 
dignation, she lifted the glass towards him, but, whether by a real or 
artificial accident, threw it down and broke it into fragments. 

“Save the pieces,” said Pheebe. 

“There!” exclaimed Mr. Phillicody ; “there! what an awkward 
thing you are! How did you do that? How did you do that, | 
say 7” 

* So!” said Phaebe, with the most perfect exultation of impertinence 
—*so!” and suiting the action to the word, she took another glass, and 
imitating her own former action and manner, threw it on the floor, 
and dashed it into as many pieces as its predecessor. 

Having performed this redoubtable action, Phabe walked out of 
the room like Joan of Are. 

Mr. Phillicody looked first at the broken fragments, and then at his 
wife, and then at Lord Killikelly, and then at himself. “If I were 
not the most patient man alive,” he exclaimed, “I should be in the 
most terrible passion ;” and he stamped his feet till the very founda- 
tion of the room shook, and the glasses, and plates, and parapher- 
nalia on the table began to dance galopades. “ Such a family as I 
have ! thinking of nothing but dress, and show, and finery. There's 
that Phoebe, that does not know how to do a single hand's. turn— 
nothing in the world but jabber bad French, and twiddle and strum 
from morning till night without any tune. And for sauce—why, for 
sauce—if I were not the most patient man alive—if I were not the 
most patient man alive—why, I should be in the most confounded 
passion!” : 

During this gentle colloquy the soap-boiler had been gradually 
working himself up into the most raving violence. 

“ But everybody imposes on good-natured people ; everybody im- 
poses upon me; they see that I am too easy for anything, and so 
they take advantage of me. It is a ridiculous thing to be so easy, 
to let any one turn and twist you round their little finger. Whata 
fool lam to be such a milksop: but I always was the most patient 
man alive—the most patient man alive, I say!” 

Mr. Phillicody stamped on the broken glass ina perfect frenzy of 
Passion, and then turning suddenly round on Lord Killikelly,. asked 
him, with unutterable fierceness, whether he did not think him the 
most patient man alive. 

Whether Lord Killikelly was only in bodily fear, or was mentally 
convinced that Mr. Phillicody ought to know the best on a subject 
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which so nearly concerned himself, we do not pretend to tell, Hp 
answered, however, with great alacrity, that all the world might see 
that Mr. Phillicody was, without exception, the most patient map 
alive. 

“ Well, I think you are a good fellow!” exclaimed the little soa 
boiler; “ will you come and have some bread and cheese with a body, 
and a glass of good home-brewed ale ?” 

Lord Killikelly immediately rose and took his place opposite to his 
host, who forthwith helped him to about a pound of Cheshire cheese 
and the half of a quartern loaf. 

And then the most patient man alive began to tell him all his 
affairs ;—how he had begun the world without a shilling ; and how 
he had got on till he could buy and sell all his family ; how he had 
lived on potatoes and salt until he could now afford turtle; and that 
though his wife and his daughter had got the strangest, newfangled. 
est notions in the world, he could remember when times were 
different ; for his part, he had no pride, though he was a commissioner 
of the paving and lighting, and free of the worshipful Company of 
Tallow Chandlers ; and, talking of companies, his wife should give 
him, for a treat, a taste of the sweetmeats that he had brought home 
from the yesterday's dinner, as his appetite seemed to be poorish, 

Whereupon Mrs. Phillicody brought out two bags of Birch’s best 
sweetmeats, fit for a city feast, distorted into all shapes and sizes, 
such as the worshipful company thinks fit to give home with its free- 
men, for fear that they may happen not to have had dinner enough ; and 
then the soap-boiler went on to tell him all that had happened, and 
been said, at the last vestry meeting, from which he passed on to 
the state of the country and politics in general, and then to the mem- 
bers of the administration in particular, and Lord Killikelly had the 
pleasure of hearing himself called every particular rogue and fool that 
the vocabulary of the soap-boiler could furnish. 

At this juncture, however, the soap-boiler’s lady interfered, de- 
claring that she could not sit by and hear a relation of her own spo 
ken of so disrespectfully ; and Lord Killikelly had the extreme satis 
faction of hearing himself abused and defended, with such a happy 
balance of power, as to leave him in doubt which was the most grate 
fying to his feelings. 

The soap-boiler waxed exceedingly wroth with his wife that she 
should presume to know better than her liege lord and master on any 
subject, saving and excepting the making of a pudding ; and he very 
soon began to attest his patience by the loud vociferations and stamp- 
ings on the floor ; but happily there came a tap at the door, and a 
dirty-looking man, with a paper cap and a somewhat soiled apron, 
put his head in, and said that master was wanted. 

So the soap-boiler decamped, and then Lord Killikelly began © 
be very sweet to Mrs. Phillicody, preparatory to putting his i 
tion. But it would not do—things would not fit; he was afraid, 
the softest voice in the world, that Mrs. Phillicody was not well; and 
that she took to be a reflection on her dishabille, but to be sure e 
was not quite well; she had had a brewing in the house, only a smal 

one, about five hundred gallons. She, of course, had had nothing 
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to do with it personally, but the smell had affected her. She was 
rather indisposed, but then she was always delicate. 

This from fat Mrs. Phillicody—but Lord Killikelly, of course, con- 
doled, and then in the most serpentine, circumambious way in the 
word, hinted a wish to know the address of her young relations, to 
whom she had been so kind. 

That was a mistake of Lord Killikelly. Mrs. Phillicody knew, in 
the bottom of her heart, that she had no particular kindness to boast 
of, and she immediately resolved not to give her visiter any informa- 
tion that might lead to the confirmation of that fact. 

Phebe, being dressed by this time, and finding the coast clear of 
her father, ventured into the room. She was now the beauty of the 
family again, her long curls liberated from the confinement of their 
papers, and looking as arch and good-tempered as youth must look 
when she assumes her prerogative. 

Mrs. Phillicody betook herself to the common expedient of cowards 
when they do not like to say no—she slipped out of the room, 
telling Phoebe to show Mr. Kelly her drawings, and the ottomans 
which she had worked at school, and all the rug-work, and to play 
him a tune upon the piano. 

Lord Killikelly allowed himself to be bored by the drawings and 
stunned by the music, and exerted himself to admire the ottomans 
and the rug-work ; and at last ventured to say that he understood her 
late relation, Mr. Warwick, had left some family, whom he wished 
tosee, as he particularly desired to consult some of the MS. papers 
which that gentleman had left, being engaged in ‘some similar pur- 
saits, and he should feel much obliged if she would furnish him with 
the address of her young relations. 

Phebe’s pride immediately took the alarm: she remembered the 
back three-pair, and the dirty stairs, and all the meagre poverty. 
Phebe would have died rather than have exposed the contemptible- 
ness of her own relations ; so she told Lord Killikelly that she really 
bad quite forgotten, but it was somewhere about Westminster. 

This information so far satisfied Lord Killikelly, as to make him 
feel certain that he should arrive at no better through the Phillicodys ; 
so he departed, having very fully and sufficienty caught the epidemic 
of ill-humour which prevailed in the house when he had first en- 


lered.* 


* To be continued. 
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A JOURNEY TO THE RUINS OF ASHKELON. 


BY C. G. ADDISON, ESQ., OF THE INNER TEMPLE, 


The plain of Sharon — Ruined village —Ramleh — Spanish monks —Jaffy —Frui: 
market—Arab consul—Arab women—Oriental scenery—Country of the Phi 
tines—Jabneh—Evening prayers—Dogs—Efireets and devils—El Roubin—Aw 
dod— Hamami—E! Majdal—Uhe ruins of Ashkelon, 


* Ashkelon shall be a desolation.”—Zeruawnian. 


** Once it was, the busiest haunt, 
Whither, as to a common centre, flocked 
Strangers, and ships, and merchandise : 
Once peace and freedom blest 
The cultivated plain.” 


NoveMBER 28.—We left Jerusalem at noon for Ramleh, the ancien: 
Rama of Ephraim, and the Arimathea of the New Testament, seven 
hours distant. On our way through the solitary and deserted streets 
of the holy city we encountered my old friend and fellow pilgrim the 
Greek Pappas ; he was toiling along the rugged pathway, accompanied 
by two other way-worn pilgrims, to offer up his prayers at the church 
of the holy sepulchre. The old man attends there every morning with 
other wanderers from far-distant lands, and is generally to be seen 
forming one of a venerable group in loose robes and with snow-white 
beards, bending and kissing the dust before some one of the numerous 
altars which adorn the sacred building. 


*€ Yet midst her towering fanes in ruin laid, 
The pilgrim saint his murmuring vespers paid: 
"Twas his to climb the tufted rocks, and rove 
The chequer'd twilight of the olive grove ; 
"Twas his to bend beneath the sacred gloom, 

. . . , ” 
And wear with many a kiss Messiah’s tomb. 


We rode out of the Bab el Scham, and bidding adieu to the holy 
city, we struck across the rocky country in a westerly directo. 
The sky was perfectly clear, and the temperature most delightful. 

About two hours after leaving Jerusalem we descended into a wind: 
ing ravine, and halted at a well, where a party of travellers, mounte: 
on mules, were resting to refresh themselves. A shepherd was driving 
a few goats along a mountain-pass, and we were pleased with the uo- 
usual congregation of human beings. ‘Che surrounding landscape 
now became clothed in a more pleasing garb; the bare, arid, treeless 
country gave way to rocks and dells, covered with dwarf-shrubs; and 
the green grass, plants, and flowers, with numerous crocuses in fu'! 
blossom, presented a delightful appearance. We descended a stee? 
precipitous path among the mountains, and followed a winding st”) 
bridle-track by the edge of a mountain torrent ; sometimes we &* 
cended the bare rocks, by holes worn into them with the iron-sh 
hoofs of horses that had trodden the same track for centuries. Here 
and there the precipitous craggy eminences receded, and left a litte 
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uestered spot, carpeted with greensward, watered by the small 
murmuring mountain-rivulet, and sometimes overshadowed with a few 
walnut-trees. 

Four hours and a half after leaving Jerusalem, and just as the sun 
was setting, we descended the last of the mountains, and leaving “ the 
bill country of Judea,” we advanced into the large flat plain, « the 
plain of Sharon,” which extends on every side towards the sea-coast, 
ossessing a fine and fertile soil, in a sad state of neglect. It is every- 
where deserted and uncultivated, and overrun with thistles and weeds. 
We followed a small winding path through the burnt-up rank vegeta- 
tion, amid whose dead and rotting stalks might be seen the vigorous 
green plants of the coming year struggling into life. As we jour- 
neyd across the wild and dusky heath, we were wrapped in admiration 
at the beauty of the heavens ; the sun had set but a few minutes, and 
the sky above the western horizon was flushed with golden, purple, and 
crimson colours beautifully blended together. An extraordinary still- 
ness reigned around, but this was occasionally disturbed by the mono- 
tonous chirping of the cricket, or the whistling of the transient 
breeze as it swept along over the dry grass. Sometimes, however, 
the shrill melancholy cry of the jackall broke upon the ear, and was 
prolonged from hill to hill until it at length died qway in the distant 
solitude. 

The daylight very shortly entirely disappeared, and we continued 
across the solitary plain, guided by the light of the moon. In about 
an hour we came in sight of what appeared to be a village on an emi- 
nence. A little to the left of the road, houses could be seen in the 
moonlight, and a line of wall, apparently erected for defence. Silence 
and solitude, however, brooded over the spot, and not even the barking 
of a dog could be heard. I sparred on my horse over the grass along 
the side of the undulating hill, when I was startled by the long, yelp- 
ing, lengthened howl of a jackal, not unlike the querulous cry of a 
child, which suddenly burst forth from the spot. I shouted to the 
guide, who rode up and informed me that the village was entirely 
deserted and gone to ruin; he said that the inhabitants had been im- 
poverished by the heavy contributions laid upon them, and the popula- 

ton thinned by some large draughts made among the people for the 
wmy. A few years ago every strong able-bodied male in the place 
was carried off into Egypt; others deserted from the spot to the moun- 
tains, through fear; the few remaining inhabitants quickly dwindled 
away, and now, my guide informs me, not one living soul is to be found 
othe spot! I rode through a gap in the wall, and proceeded onward 
amid dilapidated and roofless tenements, now tenanted by night owls 

beasts of prey. Irregular masses of ruined masonry reflected the 

moonbeams, and the lights and shadows thrown by the desolate 
structures across the solitary eminence produced a most striking and 
romantic efect. 

At seven o'clock we entered a road bordered on either side by tall 
hedges of the Indian fig, and rode between gardens, above the foliage 
which rose some tall slender palm-trees. In a few minutes we 
entered Ramleh, and passed between numerous scattered houses, 
through several dark streets, and then halted beforea low door in a 
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lofty, gloomy wall, which was pronounced to be the entrance to ¢) 
Latin convent. Some thundering knocks brought a porter, who after 
a long parley through a little grated hole which he opened in the door 
admitted us. We passed down a long gloomy cloister, and | wa, 
ushered into the apartment of the superior, where some Spanish 
monks, the dirtiest and most ill-favoured of that class I had ever seen 
shortly made their appearance. They paid me a profusion of com. 
pliments, and asked all sorts of questions about my journey ; but feel. 
ing very hungry, I cut short their numerous inquiries by requesting 
them to allow my servant to make use of their kitchen to cook me 
some meat he had brought with him from Jerusalem. This they 
would by no means permit, but informed me, in a pompous manner, 
and with great solemnity, that their own servants would prepare for 
me everything that the convent afforded ; and they spoke in so confi. 
dent and lofty a tone of the resources of their establishment, that | 
was comforted with the expectation of a very magnificent repast. 

I waited for more than an hour, faint and weary, when, in answer 
to my earnest application for something to eat, a little bell was rung, 
and a red-faced man, in a dirty white apron, with a key in one hand 
and a raw radish in the other, made his appearance; and half a 
dozen monks rising in great majesty, and requesting me to follow 
them, proceeded, with the man in the white apron at their head, to 
the refectory, where they placed themselves round a long oak table in 
great state, and, without intending to eat themselves, they presided 
with vast ceremony over the dinner which the red-faced man in the 
white apron quickly produced from the adjoining kitchen. This con- 
sisted of some cold stewed fish, seasoned with garlick, musty cheese, 
roasted chesnuts, dirty, gritty, unleavened bread, and detestable sour 
wine! Hungry, and in ill-humour, I retired to rest in a gloomy, close 
room, furnished with a dirty, miserable couch, swarming with fleas. 
Had I encamped under a tree, or gone to an Arab hut, I should have 
been my own master, and have fared respectably. 

Nov. 29.—I was called at an early hour in the morning by a tall 
grim-visaged monk, who showed me a dreadful scar in his throat, left 
by a bubo that broke out under his chin when he had the plague two 
years ago, and thus saved his life. The plague, he tells me, was then 
very bad in Ramleh; it got into the convent, and carried off very 
nearly half the brotherhood in the short space of one month! 

Before I had dressed myself, I found that there was a dreadful dis- 
turbance among the establishment, in consequence of the orders I had 
just given my servant concerning breakfast. The red-faced man, hav- 
ing resisted the entrance of Evangela into the kitchen, had been 
pushed or handled by him in such a way that his dignity had been 
grievously wounded ; a furious quarrel had taken place, and all the 
monks were assembled in the cloister, preparing to avenge the insult 


to their cook. I was drawn to the spot by loud shouts and screams of 


“ Grecisco cismatico,” “ schismatic Greek,” which were echoed and 
re-echoed from the courts and cloisters until the walls rang with o 
tumult. There was the red-visaged cook, armed with some culinary 
utensil, in a warlike attitude, and Padre Pedro, with an enormous key, 
which he was flourishing about like a dagger. They all rushed at 
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me, explaining the nature of the offence. A great altercation ensued, 
and the scene ended by Evangela's getting quiet possession of the 
kitchen through the fear of the monks that the customary gratuity to 
the convent at the departure of a guest would be diminished if they 
held out. 

Within the precincts of this building, the holy fathers pretend to 
show part ot the house of that Joseph who, having begged the body 
of Jesus from Pilate, “ took it down from the cross, wrapped it in 
linen cloth, and laid it in his own new sepulchre.” It is to be seen 
within a small chapel, which, they say, has been erected over the site 
of the dwelling ! 

This convent, it appears, was founded by Philip the Good, Duke of 
Burgundy, on the supposed site of the house of Nicodemus, for the 
reception of the christian pilgrims on their way to the holy city, It 
is called Sion House, and belongs to the Latin monastery at Jerusalem. 

Before breakfast I took a short stroll through Ramleh. ‘There is a 
Greek and Armenian convent in the place, in addition to the Latin 
convent, and some ancient Greek christian churches, now converted 
into mosques. The chief mosque was an ancient church ; it possesses 
a lofty tower in a good state of preservation, and near it is a shapeless 
building, supported by pillars, said to be the remains of an ancient 
monastery. On a lofty eminence to the north-east of Ramleh is an 
old tower, part of a convent once dedicated to the forty martyrs who 
suffered death for their faith at Sebaste. It was ascended by a flight 
of one hundred and twenty-five stone steps, and commanded a fine 
prospect over the flat plain of Sharon. 

Some rich gardens extend around the village. The tall palm gives 
them a striking oriental character, and the golden orange and the 
lemon are to be seen overshadowing luxuriant beds of vegetables. 
The place itself, however, has a very forlorn and sombre aspect. 
Ruined courtyards, overgrown with rank thistles and weeds, and the 
mere crumbling shells of large dwellings, which were once inhabited, 
but are now the resort only of scorpions and lizards, plainly manifest 
that the town has greatly declined from its previous populous state. 
Large cemeteries, too, neglected and overgrown with thistles, meet 
the eye in various directions. 

On returning to the Latin convent, I found that the ill-humour sub- 
sisting between the monks and my servant had not subsided, The 
worthy fathers dilated with great bitterness upon the errors and 
heresies of the Greek church, and spoke warmly and feelingly upon 
the danger of having anything to do with “ schismatic Greeks. 

On quitting the convent I tendered the customary gratuity, not- 
withstanding the wretched entertainment that had been afforded me, 
when, to my utter astonishment, the monk, looking at the money 
which he held in the palm of his hand, remarked, “ We want another 
dollar.” ; 

“ Vayd usted con Dios,” quoth I, “ God be with you and taking 
up my hat, I walked out, and mounted my horse. 

It was about eight o'clock in the morning, and leaving the silent and 
solitary streets, we took the road to Jaffa. We passed a solitary 
minaret, part of a ruined mosque, on the lower part of which was an 
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Arabic inscription, importing that it had been erected by Saif el Dip 
Sultan of Egypt. Immediately after leaving the village we len all 
traces of cultivation, and continued onward through the same rich de. 
sert plain covered with dead thistles and tangled weeds. It was a lovely 
morning, and some larks, hovering high in air, were singing merriy 
as we traversed the solitary country. We met a few poor Arabs who 


were driving some dromedaries home from pasture, and a herd of 
goats was trotting along the winding pathway, jingling a number of 


little bells suspended from their necks. 

In a short time we reached a well by the road-side, and halted by 
the ruins of a mosque. It was the spot spoken of by the monks, 9s 
the place where Joseph and the Virgin rested and refreshed them. 
selves during their flight into Egypt. It is consequently a place 
visited by all pious christian pilgrims, and held in the greatest re- 
verence by the whole fraternity. 

After we had travelled for about two hours and a half across the 
solitary plain, we were delighted with the prospect of some houses, 
scattered along the summit of a distant eminence, to which our 


muleteer pointed, and shouted Yoffa, Yaffa! We saw nothing of 


the sea, but rode on to some green trees which shortly appeared in 
our front. 

As we approached the suburbs of the place, the line of green 
fuliage and the wavy palm trees surrounding the town, presented a 
grateful and most refreshing appearance. We entered a broad sandy 
road, bordered on either side by enormous hedges of the prickly 
cactus, which enclose beautiful gardens, filled with orange and 
Jemon trees; these were loaded with golden fruit, and above them 
some tall palms,* spread their feathery tops, while the pomegranates 
extended their denser foliage over beds of water-melons and vege- 


tables, which were thickly planted in the rich soil below. In front of 


the walls there was a large open green space, on which was held a 
market of fruit and vegetables. It was a busy and interesting scene: 
there were strings of donkeys, recumbent dromedaries, fruit-sellers 
and pedlars, boys and girls, women with water-pitchers from the 
fountain below, and groups of Arabs smoking their pipes, all congre- 
gated together in strange and picturesque groups. We rode through 
the crowds to the gate, just before which 1 observed several columns 
of gray granite lying prostrate on the sand. 

After passing through a low stone archway, guarded by Egyptian 
soldiers, I proceeded with a guide, through narrow streets and filthy 
bazaars, constantly ascending and descending over a rough pavement, 
to the house of the British Consul-general’s agent, who is styled 
“ his Britannic Majesty's Consul,”—an Arab, who cannot speak one 
word of the language of the nation whose interests he is supposed to 
represent. 


> All Jadwa and Idumea were anciently celebrated for their palm trees. 
* Primus Idumeas referam tibi, Mantua, palmas.”” e 
Vino. Grore. . 12. 
i Praferat llerodis palmetis pinguibus.” | 
Hor. Erisy, u. 184. 
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We aseendeid a narrow staircase to the first terrace of the house, 

enw which the apartments of the family opened. At the end of” it 

there. was a species of gallery, or small verandah, partly covered 

round with lattices and trellice-work. Here I surprised two young 

handsome looking women in an elegant state of dishabille. “They 

were without veils and without shoes, and they fled with the greatest 
ipitation into the inmost recesses of the mansion, 

The view from this terrace was quite enchanting; the blue expanse 
of sea, rufled by the light morning breeze, and sparkling in the 
sunbeams, was suddenly spread out before me. It was the tirst time 
I had seen the sea, excepting at a distance, since leaving Beirout, 
and it naturally excited a host of pleasurable recollections. The 
waves surged and murmured on the beach below, and the morning 
gale brought with it that delicious freshness and peculiar fragrance, 
so characteristic of the sea-coast, and so delightful after the hot, 
dusty plains of this land of sorrow and desolation. To an English- 
man in a foreign land, the sight of the sea is always cheering; he 
welcomes it as an old friend, for it is associated with the memory of 
his distant home and his sea-girt isle, and forms a sort of connecting 
link between him and the happy land he has left. ‘The waves beating 
on the shore, the vessels with their white sails sweeping over the 
bosom of the waters, and the breeze streaking the coast with spark- 
ling lines of foam, all remind him of his departure from his native 
country, and naturally connect themselves with his return. 

I was shown into a room opposite to the one in which I had seen 
the fair ladies; a bowl of rose-coloured sherbet was handed in, a 
pipe was offered me, and I was requested to wait until the consed, 
who was absent at his counting-house in the town, could be sent 
for. 

There is a great cheerfulness in the dazzling brilliancy of the land- 
scape in southern latitudes, so different from the all-pervading gloom, 
and the dull monotony of colouring, so generally diffused over our 
greener and more richly wooded landscapes in England. Here, when 
the north wind blows, the air is wonderfully clear, the sea and sky 
are of the deepest, the most beautiful indigo blue, and the tints on 
the distant mountains, and over the wide plains, are faseinatingly 
beautiful. 

The great charm of southern scenery consists in the varied and 
brilliant tints which are spread over the landseape. We look in vain 
for the richly wooded glades, and the majestic trees, which form so 
distinguishing and beautiful a feature of English scenery ; neither do 
we anywhere observe the verdant green and the delicious freshness 
of an English landscape. The scenery in the north of Syria, and 
along the most beautiful part of the Asiatic shores of the Mediterra- 
hean, is of a different and perhaps of a more exalted character. rhe 
eye generally rests on a bold back-ground of mountains, tinged with 
light shades of blue and purple, varying according to the disposition 
and distance of the eminences. The dusky colour of the plains is 
sometimes relieved by the bright green of luxuriant foliage Cone 
trasted with the intensely blue waters of the sea, or of a lake, ot 
with white buildings and picturesque minarets, canopied by a cloud- 
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less sky, whose sparkling transparency can scarcely be imagined by 
those who have witnessed only the pale watery skies of England, 
The clearness of the atmosphere, and the blaze of light thrown 
around, render the most distant objects amazingly distinct, and 
vastly multiply the features of the landscape. The various indenta- 
tions and projections of distant mountains are shown forth with great 
clearness, and the various peaks and waving lines formed by the 
lofty ridges of rock, and by the bold irregular eminences, present an 
aspect of great beauty and elegance. 

There is an elasticity too, and a lightness in the air which have a 
great effect upon the spirits. No cold gray vapours, nor no un- 
broken leaden-looking canopy of gloomy motionless clouds, cast a 
sombre and unvarying hue over the landscape; every object has a 
sparkling, glittering appearance; the dazzling sunbeam is everywhere 
reflected from tower and rock, wood and water; all is cheerful, and 
the whole face of nature wears a gay and smiling aspect. When the 
wintry winds and the rains do come, the dense black clouds are then 
driven, in detached, irregular, and ragged masses, across the sky, 
and between them the sunbeams gleam at frequent intervals, lighting 
up patches of the landscape; but when the rain, which generally 
descends in one universal deluge, ceases, the sky clears, the sun 
shines, and the country is not visited with those dreadful days of 
mizzling rain, or with that dull, monotonous, unbroken canopy of 
cloud, which we so often witness in England. 

The Arab consular agent shortly made his appearance, and _po- 
litely satisfied my various inquiries respecting the state of the plague 
in Egypt, and the best mode of getting across the desert to Cairo. 
Several Arabs from the town paid me a visit, in order to gratify their 
curiosity ; and an individual, styling himself the consul's interpreter, 
sat enthroned in great dignity on a cushion in the centre of the 
room. 

Accompanied by a guide, I visited several merchants’ warchouses, 
and a house, affirmed by the Christians to be the identical one in 
which Peter restored Tabitha to life. On the sands, but within the 
walls of the town, are two delicious springs of fresh water, which 
bubble up close to the salt sea. The adjoining rocks are those to 


which Andromeda is fabled to have been chained and exposed to the 
sca monster.* 


“ Tllic immeritam materne pendere lingue 
Andromedam pcenas immitis jusserat Ammon.’ 
Ovip Met. 


On returning to the house, I found two handsomely dressed wo- 
men on the terrace, playing with a child, which had a velvet cap on 
its head, and a string of gold coins bound round the forehead. One 
of the women was very young, very fair, and very pretty. ‘Her 
long black hair and graceful Oriental dress gave her a most fascl 
nating appearance. ‘The flowing robe, the voluminous trousers, and 


* Joppa Pheenicum antiquicr terrarum inundatione, ut ferunt. Insidet colli pra 


jacente saxo, in quo vinculorum Andromeda vestigia ostendunt,’—P.iyy, Nat. 
list, lib. v. ec. 43. 
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the easy fitting garments, set off the figure to wonderful advantage, 
and possess a vast superiority over the tight, laced-up dresses of our 
European ladies. 

At one o'clock we left Jaffa for Ibneh, five hours distant. The 
weather was lovely, the sky beautifully blue, without a cloud, and 
the sun dazzling. We quitted the town by the Jerusalem gate, 
and passed through a romantic lane overshadowed with large 
trees, and bordered by tall hedges. It reminded me of England, 
excepting that occasionally the branches of the orange, loaded with 

Iden fruit, protruded themselves through the surrounding foliage. 
This cultivation and luxuriant beauty, however, as is always the 
case, soon vanished, and in ten minutes we emerged from the rich 
environs of Jaffa, and traversed a dreary solitary plain, which was occa- 
sionally broken into little hills and eminences of sand. 

Some herds of cattle were grazing on the plain, and several groups 
of Arab women were seen bearing burthens on their heads. Some- 
times the country was entirely deserted, and not a human being, or a 
living thing, except some large vultures, could anywhere be discerned. 
We met occasional strings of dromedary and camel drivers, and a 
few goatherds. 

The male Arab dress is very graceful; it consists simply of a loose 
thick unbleached shirt, or tunic, hanging down to the knees, and 
fastened to the waist by a broad, worked ae strap; the sleeve 
is very short and loose, leaving the arms bare from the elbow, and it 
is gracefully confined about the shoulder by a small cord, which is 
crossed at the breast and back. 

An hour and a half after leaving Jaffa, we passed within three 
quarters of a mile of the village of Djerou, situated on the left of the 
road. We continued across a wild country, sometimes sandy, some- 
times marshy, and sometimes covered with tolerable pasture. Here 
and there some shapeless ruins are to be seen, but no habitations, 
except in the few scattered hamlets which at wide intervals meet 
the eye of the traveller. 

We were now in the country anciently inhabited by the warlike 
Philistines, “ the uncircumcised generation,” who at different times 
smote the Hebrews with great slaughter; and in the memorable 
battle, in which the ark of God was taken, “ slew of Israel thirty 
thousand footmen.” We were now, too, traversing the land so re- 
nowned for the wonderful exploits of Samson, and for his amours 
with the fair daughters of the Philistines. The country is at present 
vastly different from what it was in those times. The vineyards of 
Timnath no longer exist, nor are lions now anywhere to be found. 
At the present day, “ three hundred foxes turned tail to tail,” with 
“a firebrand in the midst between two tails,” might range through- 
out the land without doing much damage, there being no longer 
“the shocks and the standing corn, vineyards, and olives, to be 
“burned up with fire,” .as at the period when Samson revenged 
himself on the Philistines for the loss of his wife. 

About three hours after leaving Jaffa we crossed a small rivulet, 
and traversed a marshy district near some ruined huts. Goats and 
cattle were occasionally seen depasturing in the open country, under 
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the care of Arabs, who make their abode in miserable tents of coarse 
haircloth. 

At sunset we rode up a slight rising-ground to the village of Ibneh, 
which consisted of a gloomy collection of dusky houses, built of mud 
or sun-dried bricks, scattered along the crest of an eminence. The 
sea was not visible, although close at hand, and the sun sank to res¢ 
behind some distant sand-hills. It was a lovely evening; a few Argh 
boys were playing on the green grass in front of the place, and 
women, with pitchers, were carrying home their night's supply of 
water from the village well. A few dromedaries were tied up for 
the night toa long string, fastened to the ground with pegs; and 
some shaggy goats, with tinkling bells, were trotting along the grassy 
plain. As we crossed the little patch of greensward we observed 
several marble columns lying prostrate on the ground, the ruins of 
some ancient edifice. 

I was directed to the Sheikh’s house, which was almost the first iy 
the place, and I found his worship, his attendants, and the different 
Arabs of the village, in the midst of their devotions, in compliance 
with the lately issued call to prayer; some were kneeling on the 
terrace of the Sheikh's house, and some on the bank below. Here, in 
this beautiful climate, at the hour of sunset, when all nature is sink- 
ing to repose, when the daylight is fast waning, and the bright sun 
is gone to lighten another hemisphere, there is something that strikes 
home to the feelings, as we listen to the last chant of the mueazim 
from the neighbouring mosque, and see scattered groups of men 
bowing their heads in silence to the dust in adoration to the Supreme 
Being, in no temple, and under no covering, but in the open air, 
“ canopied by the blue sky.” 

There is an appearance of deep sincerity and a warmth of feeling 
about the moslems, when at their devotions, which is extremely 
touching. Heedless of place and circumstance, they are always to 
be seen on their knees at prayer at the appointed hour. It is their 
first great important duty, and aH other avocations are thrown aside 
until that is accomplished. 

We halted and dismounted, and my muleteer, following the ex- 
ample of his moslem brethren, was shortly seen on his knees upon 
the green turf. 

When the prayers were finished, we remounted our horses and rode 
up to the Sheikh, who saluted and received me in a most civil man- 
ner. He immediately despatched a messenger to procure me accom- 
modations for the night. We passed through a little lane or pathway 
between the huts and houses, where I observed a crowd of naked 
children playing in the dust, and a few women in blue shirts, with a 
little dirty rag pulled over one corner of the face, to serve asa veil. 
Some old hags, with wrinkled visages and withered forms, defiled 
with dirt and creeping things, presented a sad aspect of poverty and 
wretchedness. 

We passed a large mass of ruins, which I was told had been once 
a christian church, and then entercd a gateway leading into a yard 
surrounded by buildings. Some cattle were pent up in it, and the 
dirt and filth were disgusting. Following our guide through a low 
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doorway, we came into a large granary, in which were piled small 
heaps of corn, peas, and beans. The roof consisted of dry grass 
plastered with mud, and the floor of dry earth. Here I determined 
to take up my abode for the night, and, leaving the Arabs to sweep 
the place for my carpets, I determined to explore the environs of my 
delightful residence. 

My steps first led me down to the old ruin, to which spot I was 
followed by a pack of dogs, who were at last put to flight by a well 


directed volley of stones. The ruined building I found to consist of 


large masses of stone wall, with arched windows pierced in them, 


but little could be understood of the general plan and arrangement of 
the structure. merging from the deep shade, behind an angle of 


the edifice, I suddenly surprised a young girl who was wandering 
about the place; she gazed at me for a moment in stupid astonish- 
ment, then, taking to her heels, ran screaming the whole way to 


the village ; the dogs barked at the unusual sound, and the silence of 


the spot was soon disturbed by the loud talking and screaming of wo- 
men and the chattering of men. 

As I was not at all desirous of being discovered in the solitary spot, 
I stole off amid the shade of the crumbling walls, and I shortly saw 
a quantity of Arabs in the bright moonlight on the sand-bank above. 
They peeped and peered on all sides, but none ventured below. The 
dogs continued barking, and the whole place was in a hubbub. 

When a dog once begins to bark, there is no end to the noise ; 
another follows his example at the opposite side of the village, with- 
out knowing why or wherefore; the infection spreads, and all the 
mongrel puppies in the place bark and yelp until nt are exhausted. 
I walked off into the desert plain. The moon was brilliant, and the 
noisy sounds from the spot soon became softened down by distance. 

On returning to the granary I found a cheerful fire blazing, and the 
old tottering structure wore a most comfortable appearance. Some 
Arabs walked in and saluted me. They sat down, smoked their 
pipes, and entered into conversation. I asked them the cause of all 
the noise that had been created. They told me that an effreet, or 
evil genius, had been seen in the large ruin, which was generally sup- 
posed to be haunted with gins, or devils, and had terribly frightened 
some of the villagers. I laughed heartily at the tale, and asked whe- 
ther any of them could really be so weak as to believe in the existence 
of evil spirits; at which they seemed quite surprised, and said that they 
were expressly recognised in the Koran, and that the most learned 
Mussulmans credited the existence of both good and bad genii. 
“Some were placed in the world before man himself, and others are 
the restless and unquiet spirits of murdered men, who wander about 
the earth until the day of judgment.” 

“We have been long aware,” said they, “ of the existence of effreets 
in that large ruined building, which is supposed to have been built by 
the unbelievers of ancient times, with the assistance of evil enii. 
A long time back a man and his wife were endeavourin to bring 
away one of the stones for the purpose of making a handmill to grind 
corn. After finding a stone, and removing It to some distance to- 
wards the village, they left it with the intention of returning the next 
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morning with their son to assist them in getting it up the steep sand- 
bank. When they came back the stone was gone, and on searching 
in various directions they at last found it in the spot where it had 


been first discovered, and a large black fierce dog sat upon the top of 


it; and although they offered him cakes to eat, and did their utmost 
to pacify him, yet the dog would allow no one to approach the stone. 
The le then immediately knew that it was an effreet, and became 
afraid, and nobody has ever attempted to bring away stones from that 
time.” 

This village of Ibneh is, in all probability, the ancient Jabneh, one 
of the principal towns of the Philistines. Jabneh was situated near 
the sea, along the coast beteen Ascalon and Joppa, and the remark- 
able retention of the most ancient names in this country, as before 
observed, is a strong argument in favour of this opinion. Ibneh is, 
probably, the pronunciation of Jabneh, and doubtless stands on the site 
of that city, which was taken by King Uzziah, as recorded in Chronicles. 

‘He went forth and warred against the Philistines, and brake 


down the wall of Gath, and the wall of Jabneh, and the wall of 


Ashdod.” 
Nov. 30,—At five o’clock in the morning we left the small hamlet 
of Ibneh, by the light of a brilliant moon, for the ruins of Ashkelon. 
We descended the hill, and following a narrow bridle-track which led 
across an extensive plain, we came toa small rivulet, which has a 
course of about a league and a half. ‘This rivulet, betore losing 
itself in the sea, forms a marsh called by the Arabs Ll Rowbin, where 
formerly, I am told, the sugar-cane was cultivated with great success ; 
but an avaricious aga, desperate for money, levied such heavy con- 
tributions upon the cultivators that they abandoned their fields in 
despair, and the place now remains a deserted, uncultivated swamp. 

We continued across the solitary plain. Nota tree or a shrub was 
anywhere visible, but the soil seemed fertile, and good pasturage was 
occasionally met with. On an eminence to the right of the road 
were some ruins, and a few huts which may mark the site of the 
ancient K:kron, a town of the Philistines, situate between Ashdod and 
Jabneh, and once a powerful city. 

About three hours after leaving Ibneh we arrived at the small 
village of Shdood, supposed to be the humble representative of the 
ancient Ashdod. It is seated on a slight eminence, and some pasture 
land thinly stocked with a few cattle extends around it. The houses 
are, as usual, of sun-dried brick, flat roofed, and thrown together ina 
confused heap. Ashdod was a place of great antiquity: 1124 years 
B.c., according to Herodotus, it was besieged by Psammetichus, 
king of Egypt, and was taken after a siege of twenty-nine years. It 
was one of the five satrapies of the lords of the Philistines, and it 
was to Ashdod that the Philistines brought the ark of the Lord, and 
put it “into the house of Dagon,” their god, “and set it by Dagon; 
and when they arose early on the morrow, behold, Dagon was fallen 
upon his face to the earth before the ark of the Lord, and they took 
Dagon and set him in his place again.”* 

Leaving Shdood. we passed a small mosque and a well, by the road 
* 1 Samuel. 
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side, and traversed a grassy but treeless country. We observed a 

tumulus crowning the summit of an adjoining hill, and in an 
hour we came to the village of Hamami, surrounded by patches of 
cultivated land intermingled with wide tracts covered with thistles. 
Oxen were ploughing the earth, and we entered the village between 
tall hedges of the cactus, and amid some thinly scattered olive-trees. 
We passed through a small bazaar where fruit was sold, and halted for 
a short time to make purchases. The women were all barbarously 
tattooed, and many of them wore the khodézan, or nose-ring, which 
depended from the cartilage of the nostril. This barbarous ornament 
1 here observed to be decorated with two or three coloured glass 
beads, and it seemed to be sadly in the way of some of the ladies who 
were eating. 

Soon after leaving Hamami, we came to the village of El Majdal, 
situated in a pleasant plain, and surrounded by small gardens, hedged, 
as usual, with the cactus. In former years a great quantity of cotton 
was grown in the neighbourhood of this place, and the finest and most 
esteemed cottons in all Palestine were here manufactured; but this 
branch of industry is now annihilated ; the villagers no longer possess 
cottons to export, the cultivation of the plant has been neglected, the 
sands have encroached upon the lands which were once well tilled, 
cultivated fields have become desert, the population has dwindled 
away, and a few wretched mud huts only are now left upon the spot. 

All these little hamlets, scattered over the wide plain between Ash- 
kelon and Jaffa, have a most sombre and wretched aspect. The houses 
are universally built of dried earth; they have flat -roofs, made of 
mud, sticks, and leaves. They have one, or at most two, holes for 
windows, and there is nothing either picturesque or pleasing in their 
external character. Sometimes these houses or huts are isolated, and 
sometimes they are ranged in the form of small cells around a court 
shut in by an earthen wall. A portion of the building, partitioned off 
from the rest, is generally allotted to the women as a separate dwelling. 

Leaving El Majdal, we crossed a bare uncultivated country ; and the 
guide, pointing to a hill in front, upon which some crumbling walls 
were visible, announced to us “ the ruins of Ashkelon.”” We ascended 
to the summit of the eminence, and clambering through a gap in the 
walls, over loose masses of stone, imbedded in cement, we gazed over 
a hollow valley, within which lay extended the solitary ruins of the 
once populous and flourishing city. On an eminence above towered 
the tottering walls of a ruined monastery, and around, in every direc- 
tion, extended a succession of bare, arid sand-hills, bordered by a lone 
and desolate sandy coast. 

More than two thousand years ago the prophet Zephaniah foretells 
that “ Ashkelon shall be a desolation.” It was then a strong and popu- 
lous city; two centuries back, when Sandys visited it, a Turkish gar- 
rison was still maintained ; that has been since withdrawn, and not a 
single habitation is now left. 

Descending into the hollow, we wandered amid masses of masonry, 
heaps of stone, and mounds of rubbish. Here and there we perceived 
the mutilated shafts of gray granite columns and some broken pillars 
of coarse marble. The foundations of walls and the ruins of houses 
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encumbered the ground at every footstep, and the remains of gardens 
and of courts, once attached to the domestic habitations of the city 
were plainly distinguishable on all sides. Near the centre of these 
ruins we observed some fragments of the red Thebaic granite and 
some small pieces of blue terra cotta. 

These confused heaps present a scene of thorough desolation ; poy 
a single column is erect, nor a single shaft entire. The Capitals are 
all broken, buried, or carried away, and the order of the architecture 
cannot now be distinguished. 

An excavation was made some years back by Lady Hester Stan. 
hope, or, as one of my guides informed me, by a pasha, with the hope 
of discovering buried treasure. An apartment, which is now again 
nearly overwhelmed by the loose stones and the sand, was found a few 
feet below the surface. It is arched, and appears to have been a cor- 
ridor or gallery, leading to an ancient bath. 

We wandered down to the sea-shore, and crossed over shattered 
masses of wall, which once formed the defences of the town towards 
the sea. Ashkelon was the principal maritime town in Philistia; now 
not the vestige of a port is traceable. A wild, solitary, and naked 
coast stretches far away on either side, and no safe refuge for ships is 
now anywhere to be distinguished. The walls along the sea-shore 
present a strange scene of ruin; they appear to have been overthrown 
by some engine of tremendous power, and lie scattered in huge frag- 
ments along the shore, mixed with columns and broken pillars, which 
are wedged in among them. The stones are bound together bya 
cement worked up with marine shells and beach, and this cement 
sometimes forms nearly one half of the solid mass of masonry. 

We ascended the sandy eminence crowned by the ruin, and ex- 
amined the broken and solitary walls of the tottering edifice. It 
appears to have been a christian convent, and was the last inhabited 
(welling on the spot. A few monks here sheltered themselves amid 
the ruins of the once-populous town. They were often visited by the 
surrounding Arab shepherds, to whom they afforded charity and dis- 
pensed medicines, and the shelter of the convent was often hospitably 
extended to the wayworn traveller and the humble pilgrim. For a 
long time they struggled against the genius of desolation which brooded 
over the place ; they cultivated a little garden below, and subsisted on 
the charity of distant brethren. Their resources, however, at last 
diminished—the support from abroad was withdrawn—the building 
was gradually allowed to go to ruin; some of the monks sought refuge 
in other establishments, and the last of the inhabitants of Ashkelon— 
the last member of this little religious community—was laid in his 
sandy grave many a year back. 

By the side of the convent is a deep well of excellent water, which 
once supplied the inmates of the establishment, and just beyond the 
well we enjoyed an excellent view of the strange and wild scene of 
desolation which the surrounding landscape presents to the eye- On 
one side extended the wide expanse of the blue Mediterranean and 
the solitary sandy shore, and on the other the shapeless ruins of the 
town. The sea broke with violence upon the base of the hill, and the 
waves surged and murmured between several granite columns which 
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la trate in the water, and among large fragments of stone scat- 
tered on the beach. Over the extensive hollow where once stood the 
city, fantastic mounds of sand and confused heaps of stone and masses 
of masonry alone met the eye. Nota single fabric of any kind is 
there to be found erect. Fragments of walls and foundations of 
masonry mark the site of the domestic habitations, and the granite 
columns and the fragments of marble alone point out the situation of 
a temple or a theatre. 

Upon this forlorn spot, where once was congregated a large popula- 
tion, and where once stood the proudest of the five satrapies of tie 
lords of the Philistines, there is now not a single inhabitant. There 
is not a dwelling near the spot, and the surrounding country is 
deserted and uncultivated. 

Ashkelon was once the most commercial city of the Philistines, 
and the most strongly fortified of all the towns on the Philistine coast. 
About five hundred years b.c., when Ashkelon and the neighbouring 
city of Gaza were in their most powerful and flourishing state, both 
equally prosperous, thus said the prophet Zechariah, “ The king shall 
perish from Gaza, and Ashkelon shall not be inhabited !” 


A BIRTH-DAY FANTASY. 
BY MAJOR CALDER CAMPBELL. 


ANOTHER year, and Time, pale hermit! telleth 
Another bead from his old rosary ; 

And from my being’s tree 
Another leaf drops withered! Age, that quelleth 
The fever of the blood, comes on apace, 

But stops not passion’s race. 


The world hath been my school—my teacher, sorrow— 
Yet sad experience hath not taught me grace 

To walk with lowly pace, 
Beneath the whirlwind of each blighting morrow,-— 
Nor hath the perfidy of human kind 

Congealed the fervid mind. 


Yet have I seen, in my long tour of travail, 
Things pure and bright become impure and dark ; 
Reason’s impeded spark,— 
And sweet Romance’s path, bestrewed with gravel ;-- 
While, where Philosophy once trod, was seen 

The sceptic’s sullen mien. 


Pride, stumbling in his mental mist, hath met me, 
Yet blew the buxom air on both, nor spared 
The sweets, so justly shared, 
For him alone; and the clear sun beset me 
With its embracing ‘varmth, though he stood by, 
The ape of dignity ! 
Dee. 1839.—voL. xxvi.—NO. CIV. 
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Love glided o’er the rosy path to meet me, 
Mask’d in mortality’s serenest guise ; 
But I beheld the eyes, 


And fled! while Frrenpsurpe’s hand, stretched forth to greet me 


a. its bland medicaments—to soothe 
The mania of my youth! 


Man, like the querulous brook that murmurs ever 
At every puny obstacle it meets, 

Chokes o’er unhallowed sweets 
W hose savoury essence gains his palate never,— 
And stumbles o’er the very rose-leaf, strown 

His quietest path upon! 


He makes a misery where he doth not find it, 
Whilst Jealousy—the jaundice of the heart— 
Yellows with sickly art 
The tone of thought, which chains the noblest-minded 
A serf to Selfishness ;—and doubts creep in, 
Till Love itself seems sin! 


The day beholds him build a baseless vision,— 

The night beholds squab nightmare mar his rest,— 
Ambition—in his breast 

That urged each gallant impulse—blear Derision 

Hath turned to Envy, which doth ever hate 
What it should imitate. 


And harsh oppression from his human brothers— 
(Proud of the nettle’s privilege—to sting)— 
Makes him a venomed thing, 
Wishful to wreak his many wrongs on others ; 
And he becomes a creature of the world, 
In selfish cares upcurled. 


What hath it made of me, this life of trouble ?— 
I am a man,—nor from man’s pains exempt, 
Nor from such sins as tempt 
To the false joys, which do these pains redouble ; 
And Time hath swept away the green delights 
Of peaceful days and nights! 


Hopes I have had, like those that most have cherished, 
And wishes that, even from their very birth, 

Too strongly clung to earth ; 
And earthly was their fate, for soon they perished— 
And—lone ALnascuar of a world of thought— 

My burthen turned to nought! 


My race is not yet run, and fears prophetic 
Bring clouds to dim the clearness of its course ; 
And Passion’s fruit, Remorse, 
Turns cheerful ease to abstinence ascetic— 
Hov’ring above me like a bird of prey, 
To scare me night and day. 


Why was I born for this? Why dogged by Sorrow, 
And Sin, and Shame, up from my very youth ?— 
To teach this wholesome truth, 
That here we should not build for a To-morrow 
The fabric of our hopes, but raise them high, 
Until they reach the sky ! 
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THE WOMAN-HATER. 


“Trust not the treason of those smiling looks, 
Until you have their guileful truins well trod.” 
SPENSER, 


« Many remembrances,” says Aristotle, ‘* make up one experience ;" 
and if it could be hoped or expected that remembrance of written 
words would make up an experience, as well as that of actions, | 
might with justice anticipate much good from the records of my past 
fortunes. Alas! that the verbal teaching of the old falls powerless on 
the ear of the young, and nothing but the sad contact with calamity 
and sorrow can write upon the heart the lessons of wisdom and pru- 
dence. But the melancholy pleasure of looking back from the shores 
of age on the angry waters just past over—of recounting old perils and 
escapes —induces me to incur the charge of useless tedium, by read- 
ing, to all who will listen, a page from that riddle-book of creation, 
woman. 

But you do me much injustice in calling me a woman-hater, in the 
proper meaning of the term; I hate no being, and few things. It is 
true, that the-society of those, the music of whose tones, the roundness 
of whose forms, and the intoxication resulting from whose intercourse, 
remind me too forcibly of miseries I would fain forget, is distasteful ; 
true that it lacerates to the cruelest degree of anguish my inward 
heart; and therefore I fly from it, seeking in the passionless com- 
munion with books an excitement Jess enthralling perhaps, but in- 
finitely richer in calm joy and not inactive contemplation. With my 
whole heart do I desire to benefit the sex whom you would say I de- 
test, but I would fain do so without the expense of personal pain to 
myself, which must result from their contact and intercourse. If there 
be any truth in the assertion that I hate womankind, it is, that I 
abhor the woman man and the world have made, but that I love and 
reverence the trusting being of feeling and affection whom God in- 
tended she should be. 

Many years ago, when I was in Cambridge, I cherished a favourite 
theory, savouriny of Platonism as I think, of silliness as I know, that 
nature never did, and never would, unite surpassing loveliness of form 
toanything but corresponding purity of soul and refinement of in- 
tellect. How rudely this theory was shaken from its basis—how this 
chaff of speculation was dissipated before the wind of practice, shall 
now be shown. Leaving Cambridge one summer with the determina- 
tion of visiting the Lakes of Cumberland in search of that health which 

been but a sad truant from my body, I fell in, during my journey 
northward, with a young lady and her father, with whom I was slightly 
acquainted, and who invited me to join them in their route, as our 
lestination was nearly the same—an invitation with which my love 
of society induced me cheerfully to comply. W ould that my tongue 
had failed me before it had acceded to any such fatal measure! 
Aura Merion was the very loveliest creature I ever saw; 1 cannot 


elaborate a description of her personal excellencies. To you, my friend, 
DD, 
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or some other in whose veins the pulse of youth is leaping, such 
task must be left ; for me it must be enough to say, in one word, she 
was beautiful. A dash of foreign blood in her race had given her the 
spotless paleness of a warmer clime, without robbing her of the golden 
hair and blue eye of her native land. Grace and symmetry of form go 
to the completion of this picture, which I cannot look upon in the 
gallery of memory, even at this distance of time, without a thrill. Her 
voice was softness and music, an excellent thing in woman, and there 
was an artlesspess of manner which lent tenfold effect to its tone. See! 
I have made a sketch, at the moment I vowed it should be left to you, 

As fathers are sleepy companions, my conversation with Miss 
Merion was almost uninterrupted, except by the delays incidental to a 
well-travelled road. Little as I had previously known of her opinion 
or predilections, a few hours sufliced to place us on terms of the most 
perfect apparent intimacy ; we had passed, with the steps of light and 
playful criticism, over the regions of literature usually cultivated by a 
feminine intellect, and the kind smile was the signal for recall when 
either was straying where the feet of the other were unable to follow: 
we had talked of love, with the calm candour of two philosophers, 
little fearing that a few short days would change the tone of our re- 
marks, and add the intensity of personal interest to the warmth of the 
theme. I well remember the sense of undefined pain with which I 
received an impression, drawn from her manner rather than from her 
words, of the interest she felt in the destinies of a certain mutual male 
friend, then in a foreign land, and soon after in his grave. This sense 
of pain should have warned me, as indeed in subsequent days it would, 
that something was growing up between me and Aura Merion which 
would soon be uneradicable by all efforts on my part. Was it madness 
or infatuation that led me on to love, where I saw I must either oc- 
cupy a second place, a divided heart, or wait for the expiration ofa 
former passion, ere I could hope to excite the new? As was said, 
the hand of fate was laid on Aura’s lover, and in a week or two the 
news of his death removed the external part of the barrier; the internal 
remained to be dealt with. Could anything, however, be more damp- 
ing to the young ardour of affection than the knowledge that Auras 
love was elsewhere bestowed? To mine it was not damping, more 
than the rain-drops to a blazing forest. In her presence, reason and 
cold calculation of chances were lulled to sleep, and passion and intox!- 
cation alone awake. ‘Then first did I learn to appreciate the caution 
of the old men in Homer, who demand the removal of the war-creating, 
beautiful Helen, lest her presence should influence the deliberation, 
and sway the voice of the councillors. a. aig 

Our journey terminated, but not its consequences. A few miles o 
separation alone lay between our homes, and my foot or my bridle- 
rein turned oftener towards hers than was at all consistent with the 
change of scene, the search after which had been the ostensible cause 
of my visit to Cumberland. Whether she delighted in the saddle, ot 
loved that particular path, we met daily. The tale is told—I deeply 
loved her. 

I feel that Iam gossiping, and know that those who have never 
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fallen victims to the soft passion, (a very soft passion it is,) and those 
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who fondly hope they never will, may alike turn over these pages 
with disdain. You, my young friend, will not do so, because they 
will at least interest you as coming from one you have known and 
loved. For other and remoter readers, I shall look for my recom- 
nse among those whom Eros has rendered docile and greedy of 
Do tadae of the passion that devours them. Even these I shall 
re the details of meeting after meeting, of the thousand little 
coinages of love’s currency that circulated between us, of the songs 
copied or written, the flower-gifts never for a day neglected, (some of 
Aura’s are in my desk still,) the many airy nothings which, to those 
alone most deeply interested, acquire a local habitation and a name. 

To this forbearance an exception must be made. Some miles from 
the scene of my sketch was the ruin of an ancient abbey, placed in 
a patch of scenery such as here and there, in the wide world, Nature 
decorates to the highest of her skill, as if for her own peculiar abode. 
A couple of moons had waned upon my intercourse with Aura, when 
a party was made up for the purpose of visiting this ruin; and, duly 
chaperoned, we set off—one of the vehicles, in which was Miss Merion, 
with some others of the party, being entrusted to my pilotage. 
Everything—the season, the drive, the scenery—was delightful, and 
tended to inspire the thoughts and emotions most favourable to love. 
We gazed our fill on the ruin, wandered around it until the sun had 
gilded it with his latest glory, and then, with the sombre yet not un- 
leasing melancholy such a sight must inspire, we left the place. 

he aged pile had told us his story ; we saw him in the backward eye 
of fancy, when the pale and white-robed sister was gliding through 
his happy cloisters, and we heard the organ pealing until his pointed 
windows trembled at its sound—and now all was decay. A starry 
night clothed the heaven to light us homeward. From the disposition 
of our party I could converse with Miss Merion unheard, and the 
neglected rein hung from my hand as I poured into her ear all that 
fancy could supply, or love dictate. We looked up the sapphire 
vault, and she quoted the poetry of Italy with a tone of feeling and 
expression entirely irresistible. I, on my part, spoke what I knew of 
Chaldean and Egyptian lore, that read that sky like a book of pro- 
phecy ; then of Aratus, and -his starry imaginings, whose fancy had 
covered the mazy heaven with regular and life-like pictures. Like a 
lark, weary of soaring, our converse at length turned homeward, and 
we spoke of ourselves. I told her of my love, my more than love ; 
and she recorded a certain night when I app sared to her in sleep—re- 
counted the things I said, and the pleasure they gave her. Her 
pressure of my hand when I drew up the horses at her home, 
gave me assurance of the warmth of her heart—and it was a lying 
assurance ;—but mark the sequel ! 

The poetical temperament (without meaning the mere fuculty of 
versifying) is peculiarly dangerous to one under the influence of love. 
It sheds a light of tenfold brilliancy over each loveable attribute in 
the object, and, by dazzling the eyes of the subject, precludes the 
chance of his perceiving anything else. All drawbacks, all shadows 
ot character, are concealed; and as the illusion thus formed is perfect 
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in beauty, so is the dispelment of it dreary and full of sorrow, ‘Ty 
say that in Aura I detected no fault, were even to say less than the 
truth. I had throned her as my idol, and in the intensity of my wor. 
ship shunned rather than courted that calmness of mind by which 
the wood, earth, and stone might have been seen and estimated, A 
somewhat too high valuation of rank and birth seemed to my eyes the 
only foible of Miss Merion’s character; she seemed little to feel 
Edmund Spenser’s dictum that “love is nobility ;” but having it 
in my power to claim the worthless distinction of a belted ear as 
my great-great (I know not how many greats) grandfather, I viewed 
this taste of hers as an additional tie. See the blindness through. 
out ! 

Aura’s departure for Scotland on a short visit filled me with grief, 
heightened by a strong presentiment of longer separation. We 
parted in all tenderness, and—to slur over this painful portion of the 
narration rapidly—in three weeks she returned. We met again in 
one of her accustomed walks ; she was not alone, but the glad words 
of greeting and welcome were springing to my lips. Could it be? 
her soft eye wandered above, around, across me, without meeting the 
passionate glance it should have been ready to return. She passed— 
she who three short weeks before had told me how I was the subject 
of her dreams—without the salutation due to a common acquaintance; 
and words cannot describe the stupified misery she left behind. | 
was awake ; a thousand things came back from the past to tell mel 
had given my heart and soul to one, whose affections were doffed and 
donned as easily as a cloak or bonnet. And yet it was hardly cre- 
dible ; and when I saw her at a ball, I could not refrain from asking 
her hand for a dance. It was not withheld; and the tact with which 
her soft voice spoke of indifferent subjects, without trenching on an 
explanation, or even touching the past, was admirable, if not admired. 
Sick and wretched; with a lump in my throat like a peach, and chok- 
ing with excessive and conflicting passions, I left the room—the house, 
and strode through a soaking rain and a tempest of wind to my 
home. 

The demanded and reluctantly granted interview of explanation— 
the heartless false jargon about unmeaning attentions, her ignorance 
of my motives, and the like—are better omitted. Our furewell took 
place late one evening, and the next sunrise found me on the box ofa 
south mail, on my way to bury my sorrows, and, if possible, my re- 
membrance, in the sober studies of Cambridge. What was the real 
cause of Aura’s changed demeanour? An English gentleman, named 
Pentegru, the owner of a beautiful house and broad Jands in the part 
of Scotland whither Aura went, had seen her, loved, proposed, and 
—won. ‘True, three weeks was a short time !—true; former pas 
sions must be banished or forgotten ;—true, Mr. Pentegru possessed 
no single recommendation beyond a very honest, well-meaning stu- 
pidity ; belonging to a class—the uneducated country gentlemen— 
now almost extinct. ‘True—all these things militated against his suit 
—the proposal was made beneath his own stately roof, and in sight 
of his own woods and ficlds ; Miss Merion’s mother, too, was there, 
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and he was successful. It was Aura’s third attachment within four 
months ! 1! 

My heart was schooled to calmness. I had, indeed, the bachelor's 

wn, and completed my academic course, before I ventured near 
ee scene of the above adventure. The little town of was 
gay and noisy on the night I entered it, with all the glories of a race 
ball, or some such festivity. As the mail rattled past the windows of 
the illuminated ball-room, I felt a longing to enter its precincts, which 
was too easily gratified to be resisted. Mine host, all bows and 
smiles, told me what steps were necessary towards gaining admission, 
and an hour saw me ascending accoutred to the scene of revel. A 
waltz was in progress as I entered the door, and at that very moment 
Miss Merion was being whirled past by a tall and strikingly hand- 
some officer, most unlike the only man she should have been waltz- 
ing with, Mr. Pentegru. 

“ Who is that gentleman ?” asked I, of a friend who stood near. 

“Captain Etheling. Miss Merion has been waltzing with him the 
whole evening.” 

I turned away, and moved onward ; caught her eye, and threw as 
much meaning as possible into the distant bow that I gave her. 

Captain Etheling was a young man, who had recently changed his 
name on his accession to an immense fortune; handsome and accom- 
plished, little was requisite to make him an universal favourite in the 
little circle of the town of ————. Accordingly, he had scarcely 
been three weeks there, when every female, and most of the males, 
were ready to join loudly in his praises—the rather, as his demeanour 
was marked by the most polished courtesy and affability. Miss Me- 
rion, not insensible to the value of such a conquest, and undeterred 
by principle and respect for her engagement to Mr. Pentegru, had 
used every endeavour to bring him to her feet, and had succeeded 
fully, if one might believe the accredited judges of such things in 
. The two appeared inseparable, and many an envious glance 
was directed at the supposed future husband of Aura, her previous 
betrothment to Pentegru being unknown. Military duty, however, 
having summoned Captain Etheling away, without any formal 
proposal having transpired, the circumstances were fast wearing out 
from the memory of the good people of — 

Not many days elapsed before a carriage, furiously driven, stopped 
at the door of Miss Merion’s residence, and out of it leapt Pentegru. 
To his demand of a private and immediate interview with Aura, her 
mother, to whom the demand was made, offered no opposition. They 
were left aldne for some time, until Mrs. Merion, alarmed at the 
fierce loudness of Pentegru’s tone, opened the door that Jed to the 
room, to interrupt or prevent anger so strange and unseem|] y- 

“ You told Captain Etheling too,” he was rT fms ina tone tre- 
mulous with suppressed passion, “ when he said he loved you, that 
of him you had thought with sentiments such as you could never feel 
towards any other man ?” 

A deep sob was the reply. : 

“ That his image was next your heart, sleeping or waking, and 


that you loved none other ?” 
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The same imarticulated answer was returned. 

« And yet during this time you were betrothed tome! Is it—js 
it really all true ?” 

“ Most true,” faintly answered Aura; “ and true, that if Captain 
Etheling had the feelings of a man of honour, he would neve 
addressed, solely to insult and deride me.” 

“ Woman! Henry Etheling loved you with the warmest affection 
of a good man; he told me all, that I might advise him respecting 
your immediate union.” ’ 

“ Told you all,” repeated Aura, “ that you might advise 2” 

-“ Are you ignorant that Etheling is my brother ?” 

Mrs. Merion stepped forward to prevent her fainting daughter from 
falling on the floor; whilst Pentegru, having violently rung the bell, 
rushed out of the house like a man distracted ; and the sound of his 
retreating carriage-wheels had died away before Aura opened her 
eyes to sadness and sorrow. When she did so, she appeared totally 
changed; her usual graceful pride of demeanour was vanished for 
ever; she seemed crushed and humbled, and walked about more 
like some passionless spectre than a young and high-spirited woman. 





r have 


Whatever she might have said to Etheling, whose reserve respecting 
himself had caused this strange incident, I believe that, as far as she 
was capable of loving, she was devoted to Pentegru. The want of 
that consistency of character, for which we must look to principle, to 
religion, not to impulse, led her to do violence to this devotion, rather 
perhaps for the sake of display and the indulgence of a sickly senti- 
mentality, than of anything baser ; and the consequence was the loss 
of him whose regard she most wished to cultivate and attract. 

Pain and sorrow now follow every word I write. Two days after 
this took place, | had drawn my chair to a cheerful fire, and had 
opened a volume of the Republic of Plato, determined to beguile the 
hours thus till bedtime, for the evening had closed in, when a knock at 


my door (I was-lodging in a snug house near ————) made me start 
from my chair in alarm—so loud, so violent was it. No time was left 
for surmise ; for a young surgeon of ———, named Jones, rushed 


abruptly into my apartment. “ For God's sake !” he said, “ for God's 
sake, my dear sir, do you know anything of Miss Merion’s movements 
to-day = 

“Mr. Merion’s carriage passed my door this morning, towards 
»’ said I, trembling at every joint, as if a palsy had struck me, 
“and I think she was in it, with her mother.” 

“ Oh! merciful Heaven forbid! I left my surgery early this morn- 
ing, and the boy who should have remained in went out too. On my 
return I found a box containing a vial of poison missing, and a guinea 
left in its place. I was alarmed; but oh! I was nearly stunned, when 
on the floor, as if accidentally dropped, I found this glove.” 

He held out a lady's glove, so delicate in its shape and size, and so 
almost certainly hers, that my eyes began to grow misty with horror. 

“Are you mad?” I whispered, for I could not speak: “ why did 
you not ride instantly to Miss Merion’s ?” 

“ Alas! if my suspicion is true, I were four hours too late. ] was 


riding there, and thought it better to call on you by the way. My 
horse is at the door.” 
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« Your whip! your whip !” I shouted; “ follow me on fvot.” 

And ten seconds more saw me mounted, and heard the horse's hoofs 
as I dashed into the darkness. Arrived at Merion Lodge, 1 tore past 
the servant who opened the door, and rushed into the drawing-room. 
The family were assembled, all but. Aura, whom | fiercely demanded 
tosee. Everything was consternation ; my looks, my streaming hair, 
(for I had brought no hat with me,) and my hollow voice, made all 
shudder. Aura had felt unwell, they said, and had retired to rest 
some hours before. 

« As you value your soul's salvation,” I exclaimed, then for the first 
time weeping at the sight of that happy family, “show me her room.” 

None stirred nor spoke but her little sister, who took my hand 
silently, and led me up the staircase; the rest followed behind. I 
smote the door with my clenched fist, and shouted her name, unan- 
swered: | smote again, and no sound came from within; I dashed 
myself against it with the impulse of despair, and, the bolt giving way, 
we were adinitted. Nota single tittle of the contents of that room 
but I can conjure up now, as vividly as at that awful moment. Aura 
Merion was sitting near the fire, clad only in a dressing-gown, her 
elbow resting on a table, on which burnt a candle. Her back was 
toward us, and in her Jeft hand, which was on the table, was a minia- 
ture; in her right a china cup. An open desk was near, on which 
were strewed a few old letters and a song—the latter I recognised as 
mine. Stockings, slippers, and other articles of dress, were around 
the room; and a faint odour, as of some drug, oppressed the air, I 
passed round, so as to see her face: she seemed stedfastly looking on 
vacancy, and her eye was unusually full and brilliant; her counte- 
nance was melancholy, and of a gray paleness. 1 knew and felt it— 
she was dead! Mr. Jones, who had scarcely half a mile to follow me, 
now entered the room breathless; he took from the table a black tin 
cuse and an empty vial, which he seemed even to touch with fear. 

“ Save—save her !—and me!” was my exclamation 

* Come away, man—come away !’ he said; “ this is no place for 
you.” 

“ That vial !—what has it contained 7” I muttered. 

He replied in a low whisper, “ Prussie acid.” 

I looked all round the room for some face to tell me he lied, but 
there was none; so I fell senseless on the floor ! 

* * ” S 

Thus fell Aura Merion, whose fate it was, after shamefully trifling 
with the affections of those who had loved her, to be bereft of the 
man whom she held most dear by that very trifling. That she mcf 
loved Pentegru, inconsistent though it may seem, I am fully convinced ; 
she never looked up after his angry parting, and his picture was in 
her hand when she died. That one of high intellectual endowment 
should thus bestow her affections on a man of excellent heart but un- 
cultivated mind, is not, probably, incongruous, nor inconsistent with 
the usual anomalies of the female character. A gloom fell on all the 
neighbourhood where this tragedy took place ; none who bore a heart 
unbounded grief of her bereaved parents ; 


could refuse sympathy to the 
' would 


and 1, whom the spectacle, with a thousand old assoctations, 
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have killed, left the place then and for ever. My grief was not lef 
behind me. 

This narration has been abrupt, destitute of art, and ill-written—j; 
would disgrace the pen of a modern novelist. But over his fictions it 
has the sad and melancholy superiority of truth, which will give jt 
interest in your eyes, and its great use to those into whose hands it 
may fall. If consideration approves my design, at some future time | 
may give you another of those experiences which have made me what 
you style erroneously a Woman-hater. 


STANZAS 
ON SEEING A MANIAC SUDDENLY SMILE. 
BY MRS. EDWARD THOMAS. 


W uere are those poor thoughts wand’ring now 
Almost a sunny gleam 
Broke o’er that melancholy brow, 
To light its cheerless dream ! 
So swift the smile shot o’er thy face, 
As if relentless thought 
Resolv’d, unpitying, to efface 
The transient joy it brought ! 


O! was it borne on Future’s wings, 
So radiant—so bright ? 
Where Hope its gladsome sonnet sings— 
Of never proved delight! 
Or was it of that joyous Past, 
When boyhood’s laughing hours 
In sanguine projects speed so fast, 
No disappointment lours ? 


It cannot of the Present be, 
Wrapp‘d in the fearful gloom 
Of dull and drear insanity, 
Which antedates the tomb! 
Ah! sure it was of that fair sky, 
Where reason lives again— 
In holy calm reality, 
Releas’d from folly’s chain ! 


An angel, from that bright abode, 
Sent thee that fleeting thought— 
Painting the mercy of a God, 
By patient suff’ring bought! 
Ah! who can tell what radiant gléams 
Of future glory shine, 
To light the maniae’s brooding dreams— 
Shed by a power divine ? 
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A WELSH BARD AND THE PROPHET BROTHERS. 


Some ten or dozen years ago, death robbed Wales of a worthy known 
there by the title of Jolo Morganwg, bardd with frait, a defod Beirdd 
yrys Pridain ; “ Bard according to the rights and institutes of the bards 
of the island of Britain ;” whose lot, although cast unfortunate and in 
a humble sphere, prevented not a poetical existence from hearing 
traits of interest, or from echoing to our social agitations in the pro- 
found retreats of thought and fancy, as may the depths of ocean to the 
storms along its surface. 

This late successor to the harp of “wilde Cambria” had come of a 
father who was a mason, and who brought up his sons to the same 
craft; but of a mother of whom it was ever a pride to him to relate 
how she descended from a superior though decayed family, and that 
of her he had learned to oe English, in a book of verses called the 
Vocal Miscellany. She also sang; and the hymns she warbled to his 
infancy thrilled in his memory through life. By all but her he had 
been looked upon in his youth as stupid and unintelligent ; for he was 
then silent and moody; without language for what he felt; a fre- 
quenter of woods and solitudes, meditating on nature as on a volume 
full of matter, but in an unknown tongue. 

Such he continued until about twenty-five years old, when, his 
mother dying, he fled his home, and travelled as a journeyman mason 
into England. And now it was that he first betook himself seriously 
to books, as to the study of the great outward type of other men’s 
thoughts ;—in vain seeking a medium for the deeper vibrations of his 
own being,—in vain any key to the shadows which encompassed him, 
or some glimpse into mysteries that beset and appalled him like 
enigmas of the Sphinx. And while thus straggling down the “broad 
way” of society, he continued to the end fiery and indignant in re- 
sisting the modern Procrustes, and preserving his nature from the 
trivial standard,—a warfare of manifold sufferings! Notwithstanding 
which, and the neglect and penury that were its ultimate conse- 
quences, perhaps the part of his destiny which more peculiarly op- 
pressed him, lay in certain hard thoughts and misconstructions, and 
in the perplexity in which even himself lived and died, about his own 
principles ; for his emotions, his sensibilities, his sentiment, his reason, 
were all in perpetual conflict, and impelling him in ever-varying 
directions ! 

And so he pilgrimed it on through life, latterly, in his native vale 
of Glamorgan, with a walking-stick higher than his head, and a wallet 
of books and papers across his shoulder. Often he might be seen, 
like Ben Jonson, with a book in one hand and his towel in the other. 
When he had learned to fabricate his thoughts and fancies into Welsh 
phrase and metre, he entered the Bardic order after the rites trans- 
mitted from the Druids, and was then everywhere welcomed by the 
Cymry, for the sake of the song, the Lnglyn, or the tale of old 
times. He also wooed the muse, not unsuccessfully, in English ; and 
having attracted attention by some electioneering verses, he was pre- 
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sently encouraged to give to the public two volumes of English poems 
by subscription. While in London, under the cares of publication, 
upon this and other similar occasions, several who moved in the higher 
walks of literature distinguished him with their notice ; and by some 
of them, haply, he may not- yet be forgotten. Indeed, there is a 
letter of Mr. Southey’s published, in which he says, that in memorial 
of respect he had shadowed the old bard under the name of Jodo, in 


his Roderick. It has also been said that at the literary meetings of 


Saturday nights at Longman’s the bard had attended and astonished 
them all, particularly Mr. Ellis, Mr. Canning’s friend, who was 
pleased to invite our “journeyman mason” to his house. In his 
“ garrulous old age” he used to take credit for having once posed 
Godwin with a long-winded argument at a Mr. Clive’s; where they 
used to dine weekly, with Gilbert Wakefield, Harris, Priestley, Aikin, 
Barbauld, Dr. Abraham Rees, and some others. He had even asked 
Dr. Johnson, at a bookseller’s shop, which of two English grammars 
was the best; and received for answer, that “either was good 
enough for him.” But beyond all was the adventure which our title 
indicates, to hold his admiring countrymen agape. 

For the fame of the prophet Ricuarp Broruers had extended 
into Wales, and lingers even yet amongst her mountains. It is not for- 
gotten there with what high pretension he came forward as Nephew 
of God and King of the Hebrews, to lead his people into the plains 
of Jordan, there to establish the New Jerusalem. Nor was_ his 
mission to those only who at present belonged to the synagogue; but, 
adopting the doctrine of Metempsychosis, he would recognise bya 
peculiar light in the left eye all whose souls had ever animated a 
circumcised body; and he even made honourable distinction of those 
who had been of the tribe of Judah in any former stage of existence, 
It was as such that he challenged Mr. Pitt, and some of the royal 
family, for his especial assistants. His plans, too, for the projected 
city amazed even persons skilled in architecture, by the magnificence 
and beauty of his “celestial order.” Neither were his implicit fol- 
lowers few nor despicable. The gifted Haltred, whose story was 80 
tinged with the colours of romance, and whose accomplished mind- 
errant seemed to escape from one Magick-Castle of ‘Thought, only te 
fall spell-bound into another, had now come forward with his convic- 
tion that this was the predicted lion of the tribe of Judah. 

Our bard, happening to be in London in those days, was easily led 
by curiosity, and that David Williams to whom poor authors are in- 
debted for the Literary Fund, to pay a personal visit to Brothers, 
under guise of purchasing his Book of Prophecies, which, after a 
custom formerly not uncommon, he sold at his own house. Here 
they met Brothers himself, who invited them into a parlour, where 
they took seats, and were courteously entertained by him. Nor was 
it long before they felt themselves strangely affected by his converse. 
For as he described to them the manner in which the revelations had 
been communicated to him by angels,—often heard in the very room 
where they then sat, and often visibly crossing him in his solitary 
walks,— the lustre of countenance with which his heaven-ward soul 
rayed forth on them, made our Welshmen’s hearts burn within them 
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while he spoke, and ceased not for a long while after to haunt their 
imaginations. 

At that time Brothers was everywhere the topic of conversation ; 
and our bard omitted not, upon occasion, to entertain his companions 
with the narrative of his own visit to the prophet. But one day, at 
a dinner-party, he had come, after sundry ambages, to a somewhat 
high-flown description of the angelic sounds in which the revelations 
had been communicated to Brothers, when he was suddenly dumb- 
founded by a fiery navy captain, with only one arm and one eye, who 
offered to wager him a thousand pounds that it was all the doings of 
a-certain little French ventriloquist, by whom the said captain, 
amongst the rest, had been frightened out of “ Will's” only a night or 
two before. The Welsh stone-cutter, altogether gravelled by the 
offer of such a bet, was fain to retreat from his position by promising 
to pay a second visit to Brothers, to try and detect the practices of 
this Frenchman ; who was described, by the way, as a person of low 
stature, affecting a naval dress, and addicted to the display of a pair 
of legs, the calves of which cut in at a right angle. 

But when, in much simplicity, he set about to redeem his promise, 
the object of this second visit had well-nigh been defeated, even at 
the threshhold ; for Brothers now recognised the mark of his elect in 
the twinkling gray eye of his visitant, and with a bright and beaming 
countenance was about to welcome him into the new faith. The 
bard, however, recovered himself enough to bring about the projected 
questions. Nor at first, indeed, did Brothers show any reluctance 
in his replies. He said that the angels, three or four in number, 
always met him in his walks veiled, and never appeared in his house, 
although often heard there; and that the revelations, although clothed 
in varied aérial sounds, did seem to come from only one voice. He 
even acknowledged, with some hesitation, that beneath their veils 
the angels appeared dressed in no celestial fashion, ‘ But why,” 
said he, “ should they not assume the garb of the time and place of 
their appearance? And who, now, could bear the splendour of im- 
mortal countenances ?” However he soon became unable to restrain 
his agitation ; and upon the inquiry as to whether he had observed 
anything peculiar in the legs of one of them, he besought the object 
of such interrogation, with an emotion that to our bard was altoge- 
gether convincing. Yet, wishing to proceed circumspectly in so 
grave a matter, he postponed the explanation to a future day. 

But to poor Brothers that day never arrived; for, of a sudden, 
government threw him into prison, and thus disconcerted all the bard's 
plans for a discovery. Yet he presently cast about, and taking pen in 
hand, indicted an epistle to Mr. Pitt, setting forth his opinion of the 
manner in which Brothers had been practised upon, and how the ori- 
gin of the matter appeared likely to be French. In reply came a note 
from the minister, requesting an interview at the Treasury, at a time 
appointed. When the bard repaired thither, he was shown, as he used 
with some complacency to relate, into a room of great length, from 
one end to the other of which extended a table, surrounded with 
chairs, each opposite a portable writing-desk. Presently the * heaven- 
born minister” entered, and astonished him with the presence of a civil, 
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ordinary, snub-nosed, gentleman. When the merits, as above, had 
been canvassed, Pitt intimated an intention to sift the matter, and 


promised further communication ; but afterwards again the object of 


government proved to be sufficiently answered by having the infu. 
ence of this spiritual monarch limited to Bedlam. 

To our bard, however, the “divine madness” of the prophet was 
never any proof that he had not been the dupe of others; and he 
would often contend before his admiring Cymry, that such an hypothe- 
sis had no small corroboration in the fact that not only among the 
prophet’s followers were Bryan and Wright, who declared that such 
a deliverer of the Jews had been shadowed in the revelations at Avig. 
non; but also in that Bryan (who was not unlike to Brothers in 
radiancy of countenance, and a calm but most infectious enthusiasm) 
had been himself in the first place spirited to Avignon by a voice 
heard in the night, while he resided at Bristol. ‘To that cabal at 
Avignon, therefore, it appeared to him not unreasonable to attribute 
the origin of these projects of Brothers, as well, perhaps, as of others, 
that have now and then startled us with their explosion beneath the 
feet of Time. Our bard also learned of his friend Mr. Southey, (whose 
attention and interest had been caught by the same matter,) that a 
commission once issued from the Inquisition at Rome to ferret out the 
constitution, aims, and practices of the Avignon Society; but that 
the report which the commissioners published so quickly disappeared, 
that Mr. Southey never could procure a copy, even although he sought 
for it through persons of no inconsiderable influence in Italy. 
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A PILGRIMAGE FROM FONTAINBLEAU TO SCOTLAND.! 


BY MISS HARRIOTT PIGOTT, 


The scheme of a few days’ tour, to give me a transitory glimpse of 
some of the highland and lake scenery, had been arranged previous 
to my arrival. The Peeress ceded me her Benedict, with his 
naval brother as my escort, and on the ensuing Sabbath-day she con- 
ducted us to Edinburgh, where, in the Episcopal Church of St. Paul's, 
I precursed my little projected pilgrimage by invoking the influential 
sanctity of religion. It was the first Sunday in the month, therefore 
Sacrament Sunday in all English Churches. The swelling tones of 
the organ seemed to ascend towards heaven's hemisphere. The holy 
cross, that symbol of hope from heaven, shone in resplendent red tints, 
encircled by fair-weather clouds, on the gothic window that diffused 
the light of heaven over the high altar, and over the silver vessels 
consecrated to the spiritual banquet. ‘The communicants, advancing 
with that humble mien and gentle measured step as were they fearful 
to disturb the air they breathed, ultimately prostrating themselves in 
outward as in inward humiliation before the three earthly sacred de- 
legates of God's behest; all around manifesting a love to honour, 
where honour is due, and also serving as a contrasting feature to the 
scenes of the preceding Sabbath-day, like the opposing colours, the 
lights and shadows in a fine picture. 

While my naval cavalier was commanding, at the British hotel, 
turtle soup, grouse, and other gastronomic delicacies, calculated to 
fortify mind and health against the abstemious Highland fare and 
Highland cooking, we strolled on the famed Calton Hill, where the 
monument of Neson, that hero of British naval valour, dominates over 
the ocean, fathomless and broad, which displays in its calm and in its 
tempestuousness, when foaming billows rise, threatening warnings to 
mankind, and much of the omnipotence and majesty of God. The 
following mid-day sun gleamed radiant over our lunch in a steamer, 
cruising up the great estuary, the Firth of Forth, thiry miles onward 
to Stirling Castle. The exhilarating air, and lightsome day, fitted me 
to enjoy the genial feast to the mind in a succession of views of the 
countries on its margins, which art, and time, and wars have embel- 
lished with castles and feudal fortresses, some in ruins, with sites of 
olden date, but restored by modern science to their original architec- 
tural nobleness, relieved by pleasant mansions in lighter modern archi- 
tecture. Consistently with my avowed purpose, as a pilgrim in search 
of novelties, never to disdain to mingle with my fellow-voyagers of 
the day, of every class in life, in the desire to convert to profit their 
stock of information, more particularly of mercantile men, and even 
the untutored boor,—recollecting the precept of my friend, the late 
illustrious, accomplished, and facetious recluse of Llangollen Vale, 


1 Continued from p. 320. 
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who in her playful moods would say, “ that some instruction might be 
obtained even from a dirty Jack, alias, the footboy of her mediocre 
country neighbours; therefore, in the true spirit of egotisin, or self. 
curiosity, I examined my freight of voyagers. Scotehmen (unlike 
our French allies) are generally well versed in the localities of their 
own districts, and in the general history of their nation, and are 
imbued with a patriotic feeling of laudable pride in the beauteous 
sites and institutions of their country. Many of them are likewise so 
happy as to possess that rare but attentive complaisance, resulting 
from natural kindliness of disposition, that renders them prompt and 
unwearied in imparting their information to strangers. A comely 
fine-looking merchant of middle age, with his beautiful and blooming 
Scotch wife, whose finely turned head and shoulders, whose graceful 
mien and gentle accents, might even have contributed to the embel- 
lishment of Almack’s circles, and animated the dull routine of qua- 
drilles and waltzes, with a Scotch reel and a Highland fling; and 


- * 
.* 


mayhap surpassed in grace and genuine dignity the noble lady pa- 
tronesses, and their selection of the gems of female beauty, and 
“avalier exquisites. So frequently do we see native grace placed in 
shade, while mannerism flourishes, and the finishing of potent prima 
donna governesses, whose unique aim is confined to the exterior ap- 
pearance of their e/éves, while their minds are left in weedy negligence 
—the precious mind, which is the nursery of real grace, and imparts a 
celestial auriole over all. 

This handsome couple were busied, in the first moments of their com- 
ing on board, in arranging in safety and comfort their precious group 
of cherry-cheeked bairns. ‘The husband had made an ample fortune 
in the famed carpet-manufactory at Bannockburn’s thriving village, and 
was now a proprietor of a part of the renowned battle-ground, the 
morass of Bannockburn. His frank open countenance and _ benevo- 
lent smile, contrasting with the shrewd, sharp expressive traits and 
physiognomy of an old humorist in radiant bearing, and in that 
comfortable self-consequence, that staid port, which riches, when 
acquired by self-exertion unaided by patronage, rarely fail to give 
to man’s looks in the trading classes. 

This old Independent was in widower’s bands and widower's [ull 
mourning garb, which, however, does not always indicate inward 
mourning. There was a comfortable look about the old gentleman's 
iron visage, that implied the sole possession of a home dwelling, re- 
cently freed from domestic petticoat thraldom, and a severe domestic 
code of laws. 

My younger Benedict cavalier, happy in his light hymeneal chains, 
too recently riveted to have grown rusty and heavy to endure, sat 
apart in solitary exclusive dignity, frowning somewhat fiercely and 
disdainfully, at the same time holding more firmly his harmless dumb 
“guide to the scenery of Scotland ;” while my naval fox-hunting 


friend walked the “ quarter-deck ” independent in spirit, dreaming of 


old naval glories, and yet more of the glorious achievements of his 
pack of fox-hounds and the approaching cub season, while my m0 
ments were too swiftly passing away in local gleanings from the i- 
tellectual brains of my mercantile coterie. The humorist at inter- 
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vals venting vials of irony on English craftsmen and English husban- 
dry, drawing too partial comparisons, and making criticisms that 
were inmany instances palpably erroneous, and which clearly be- 
trayed no small quota of vanity and old national prejudices against 
border foes. He cast a peculiarly shrewd glance as we gilded past 
the patrimonial residence of the famous John Law, proprietor of the 
Mississipi scheme ; with a chuckle that shook his fleshy frame, at the 
same time thrusting his hands into the spacious pockets of his mourn- 
ing habit; and evidently renewing an old-made convention with 
himself, never to risk his worldly gains in adventurous speculations, 
and their delusive ten per cent. promises. 
In our miscellaneous assemblage was an exquisite minor group, a 
fantastic caricature of exclusiveness—represented by a trio of English 
wth—who sat apart, in the closest contact with each other, but 
on the same bench that my exclusive occupied. The trio neither 
rded the loveliness of nature nor their fellow voyagers, nor were 
they furnished with a guide-book, had they condescended or pos- 
sessed the good taste to cast a look on the edifices, the towns, and 
villages they were passing. They spake not to person, and rarely to each 
other; when they moved, to strut with consequential air the deck, 
they moved together like the Siamese youths, but the expression of 
their physiognomy was far less intelligent—pseumodic beings without 
souls: one of the two cavaliers was below the standard of what is 
styled “diminutive;” his great coat, of prodigious amplitude, might 
have contained four such insignificant bodies ; his head was protected 
fron the elements with a blue cloth cap, of the model of a French 
clown's bonnet de xuit, terminating in a curtain tassel, which took a 
circuitous route over his right shoulder, ultimately descending low 
down on the little man’s small arm. The little woman, who leaned 
in friendly dalliauice on the other side, wore an unoffending cottage 
bonnet. They personated the song once in active currency— 


“ The little man said to the little maid, 
Will you wed, wed, wed?” 


or,— 


“ How happy could I be with either, 
Were t’other dear charmer away ! 


for on the other side of the diminutive female was a lath and plaster 
looking figure, tall and gaunt, yet effeminate ; his helpless arms, as 
helpless as his head, hung listlessly by his side. Why this precious 
nondescript trio had quitted their own home, (if they had one, ) 
unless it was to breathe a purer air, or to what class of exclusives 
they appertained, was not to be divined, whether to Little Britain, in 
the purlieus of the city, (so humorously described by Irvine,) or 
to Cranbourne Alley, in close vicinity to Leicester Square; or to the 
back-parlour and souchong tea at Deptford ; for in this enlightened 
age we have distinctive coteries of exclusives, of every shade, 
grade, and pretension. We have moral exclusives, saintly ex- 
clusives, and blue stocking coterie exclusiveness—all equally en- 
Dee. 1839.—voL. xxv1.— NO. CIV. EE 
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rapt. in amour propre and absurdity, and delicate sensitive 
undue contact with their fellow beings. 

Having passed Inchcolm Island, with its ruined monastery. thar 
was, in the century 1123, in religious splendour, dedicated ‘to the 
pure primitive champion of Christianity, Saint Columba, and the 
perishing remains of Barnbougle Castle, once proud in its Warlike 
strength, succeeding Queensferry is to be remarked Hopetoun 
House, yielding to no English mansion in beauty of situation and 
extensive range of buildings, spread over a magnificent verdant ter. 
race, commanding a view of the great estuary of the Forth. But 
to indicate each beautiful edifice and domestic residence, each hayep. 
or each gentle stream that flows into the Forth, or that issues fror, 
it, would only be attempting another guide-book, of Jess utility 
than the one my cavalier so tenaciously continued. to hold in his 
hand. But from many of them may be derived an instructive, moral, 
and political precept, of fearful import in the tragedy of human ex- 
istence. Some, too, there were that appeared in view, more parti- 
cularly creative of interest to my heart, by the memory of Joyal 
devotion to the Stuart dynasty, others by late collision in the great 
world with their existing possessors, and their fallacious worldly alli- 
ances, that have returned as vividly fresh to my mind as ever. 

A modern-built mansion, in gothic architecture, advantageouly 
situated on beautifully undulating ground, invites admiration from 
the tourists who pass progressively over the limpid waters ; and may 
excite the sigh of sympathy in the coldest bosom of'a worldly being who 
recollects the once shipwrecked domestic hopes within its walls. Only 
u few brief years have run their course since its splendid drawing- 
rooms and Juxurious boudoirs were graced by a Lady Chatelaine, o 
peerless traits and tints; the lily and the rose were blended and so ex- 
quisitely united in ber lovely face, that they seemed to flower on 
their native parterre. Oh! how the lady glided like a sylph, in those 
few years of her virtuous bliss, o'er the grassy surface of her lawn; 
in those green groves, under the mountain ash laden with its coral 
berries, followed by the Jaughing loves, her artless offspring. Alb 
then, appeared verdant and fruitful, lovely and enduring, around 
her ; so light her tread, that scarcely did the herbage recede beneath 
her feet. She was fair, indeed, to the eye; her dulcet voice lulled 
to reposing security and connubial confidence the affectionate 
partner to whom she had plighted her faith, to whom she was united 
* for better or for worse,” by those divine laws, which cross the pas 
sions, and establish the immortal interests of fair womankind. 

The destroyer came, disguised in wily blandishments, and effeminate 
softness, in the lustrous colours of the serpent, and led her far astray 
from these evergreen shores, where often the passing stranger 
breathes a futile wish to dwell for ever. The spoiler bore her % 
foreign climes, where I have remarked her sauntering alone, shunved 
by her own sex, (some of them not her superiors in purity,) or leat 
ing on her betrayer’s arm, become, by earthly laws, her legal pro- 
tector; and now another Lady Chatelaine, shielded by her own vit 
tues, reigns over this fair domain, while the exiled being, in he 
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to brief loveliness, lies interred beneath the greensward in & foreign 
land. 
that No reverend apostle of God's word was near her couch to call her 
the into communion with a long retrospect of sad remembrances, and 
the thence to look up for mercy to her God, through our blessed Re- 
like deemer. No reverend minister was there to see her laid in the 
oun bosom of the earth. The British consul read the prayer that con- 
and signs dust to dust. A plain slab marks the spot—and he, to whom 
ter- she sacrificed her fame, and her verdant terrestrial home, survives, 
But an old battered beau, wrestling with those forerunners of death, 
ven, wrinkles and crows’ feet, making ludicrous pretensions to conquest 
rom o'er the hearts of females in the halo of youth, and “ prs aller” o'er 
ility the hearts of decayed gentlewomen in a foreign city. 
his Still glancing forw: ard on other pleasant dwellings, memory may 
ral, renew the recollections of similar events equally sad, which the cala- 
eX- mitous romance of womanhood uncloses. If the inferior class, insti- 
arti- gated by the ambitious cupidity and restless spirit of their more let- 
oval tered brethren, to murmur at the inequalities of condition, to clamour 
reat for the possessions of the opulent and the noble, could peer into their 
alli- countless mental miseries, (not always unmerited,) with the sad dis- 
cords and bitterness of thought that the unrele ‘nting monitor con- 
nuly science brings to their breasts ;—if they could only for a few hours 
rom) feel their ponderous pressure, how many would reject the fearful bur- 
may den, and return to their thatched cottage to brush at early dawn the 
who | morning dew in husbandry labour, or in pursuit of mechanic toils, 
Daly with better content of heart! Paradoxical as it may appear to the 
ing- inexperienced in life’s motley ways, and in these days of the intellec- 
» Ol tual development of the female sex; it is yet true, that we are in- 
eX: debted for some of the most flowery and touching appeals to virtue, 
ron and more irresistible rebukes, and admonitory lessons, illustrating the 
hose tortuous feelings inevitably resulting from a laxity of moral princt- 
wn; ples, and dereliction from nuptial vows and domestic duties ; to the 
oral pens of those fascinating females who have swerved from duty’s path, 
All, to blazon in the courts of Doctors’ Commons; and who have the 
und claims of those errors in the annals of gallantry that entitle them, or 


eath who are actually enrolled in the archives of Doctors’ Commons: but 


illed 80 beautifully dressed in florid cloquence, in lovely flow’ret literature, 
nate that really they recall to sweet memory the nursery-tale of a kind 
hited fairy who ‘endowed her favourite belle with the gift of dropping from 
pas- her pretty mouth pearls and rubies each time she deigned to speak. 
| Thus do the pens of our too-seducing fair, on whose tender breasts 
nate the canker-worm in secret finds room, drop upon the pure white 
stray paper, honeyed, luscious, admonitory words encased in gems of rhetoric. 
nger In the distance appedred the summits of the Grampian Fills, 
r 0 bringing back the mind from longer dwelling or the real sorrows of 
noed erring mortals of our own times, to the fictitious woes so ably drama- 
poi tised by the celebrated author, Home: 

a4 ‘“ My name is Norval: on the Grampian hills 

her My father fed his flock.” 


With those intervening hills, the Ochils, the loftiest, Dummy towers 
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in the pride of conspicuousness, all clothed with verdant trees, the 
silver stems of the elegant birch relieving the dark form of the iy. 
tree, with their little river, recalling, by its sweetly sounding name oj 
May, the flowery meads, the cowslips gay, the primrose, and the for. 
get-me-not, of that joyous spring month, when all nature appears in 
renovated youth, and man only seems to march on to death and obli- 
vion. 

A ferry-boat brought, in addition to our live cargo, a reverend 
voyager of the Scotch kirk, possessing a high reputation as one of its 
most eloquent preachers, and whose presence gave full play to the 
ironical talents of the old satirist, who reminded me of the privileged 
jesters of olden monarchs, whom no secret pricks of conscience could 
prevent lavishing their shafts of witty criticism equally on friend and 
foe. He greeted and conversed with the reverend minister in old 
acquaintanceship strains; then suddenly turning round to me, the 
querwous old fellow whispered low in my ears—*“ Godliness is great 
gain; yonder middle-aged reverend began life by marrying a@ woman 
with twenty thousand pounds, and began his clerical career in Stirling 
kirk, where he held civil war with the famous librarian of that town, 
and indeed with all Stirling, plaguing us commercialists to augment 
church dues—‘ God bless them who help themselves,’ says poor 
Richard.” 

To my eager inquiry, “ Who was poor Richard ?” my jester replied 
—* Why, that honest fellow Franklin, the American, who has done 
more to humanise and fraternise mankind than all our fine-named 
philosophers and new-fangled Whigs. At the same moment, casting 
a sneering glance at a house in which the mother of Oliver Cromwell 
is recorded to have been born, he insinuated that all such patriots as 
her son, and their patriotism, were certain to amass all honours and 
profits to themselyes—a truism verified in our own times, both abroad 
and at home. 

Tulliallan Castle he next pointed out to my observation with an 
inimitable shrug and smile of superciliousness, that I fear was intended 
to convey to me the rising contemptuous thought he felt at the con- 
duct of our modern great. This magnificent mansion is occasionally 
inhabited by its hereditary Lady Chatelaine. 

This edifice was erected during the intervals of repose from 
his valorous naval services by the noble admiral, her sire, in the 
baronial castellated style of building, in unison with his severe w 
levelling loyal principles: little foreseeing that his then intantine 
heiress would bring across the Channel, to reign over his ancient {a- 
mily territory, a French aide-de-camp of the imperial crowned enemy 
of his nation: however, this her chosen mate has evinced himself ¢ 
generous and kind landlord, assimilating his French tastes and habr 
tudes with those of Scotia, thus vanquishing the prejudices, and rea- 
dering himself beloved by the native tenantry, who at first naturally 
viewed the handsome Charles with evil opinions. 

The stately tower of Alloa dominates the little flourishing tow", 
where voluntarily resides, amidst the smoke and various {1 
grance of collieries and distilleries, in comfortless vicissitudes 
temper, the actual representative of an inflammable war-like race o 
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nobles, who during the current of centuries made their native mo- 
varchs and adversaries to tremble. 

Immediately after passing Alloa commence the links of Forth, 
with their loftier banks, partially concealing many interesting margin 
objects ; but below Stirling is discernible an old abbey, which monastic 
history mentions by the title of “the monastery of Stirling.” Its 
original rich endowments that were consecrated to monastic purposes, 
and those abuses introduced by the ecclesiastical dignitaries of the 
church ot Rome, are now converted to relieve diseases, and other 
or man’s miseries, in a vast hospital. 

On debarking at old historic Stirling, | mounted the abrupt flinty 
streets, to ruminate within the spacious walls of its stately castle, 
whose antiquated towers and strong battlements stand intact in their 
old consequential importance, and in admirable keeping ; defying the 
brunt of ‘Time's innovations for centuries to come, as it has rested un- 
devastated through the broils of its country, and latterly the assaults of 
mailed foreign auxiliaries, and the wild valour of Highland clans. 
Those sons of the mountains gathered together, forgetting hostile 
clanship feuds in one common cause, to sustain their native prince, 
the adventurous chevalier’s last enterprise to regain his rightful 
sceptre from a sister's brow—that royal sister and queen, who, in the 
latter months of her reign, so anxiously desired to bequeath it back 
to the hereditary claimant. 

In Douglas’ room I lingered long, where royal James, braved to 
his face by the turbulent, haughty Douglas, (in the sudden impulse of 
passionate indignation,) the young monarch stained his character to 
posterity by the murder of his rebellious, noble subject, amidst 
attendant courtiers, who were inimical to the immolated victim. 
There, upon a table in the recess of this historic chamber, now, by 
strange incongruity, stands a small statue of the late invader of modern 
Europe, the adventuring, self-created emperor of the French; the 
dethroner of old dynasties, the creator of new ones; the murderer, 
after cool reflection, by his deliberate fiat, of the last young stem of 
the princely Condé race. Such are the accidental combinations, the 
strange coincidences of time and place, with personages and characters 
connected with the most important events of remote, and of our own 
time. 

How many localities, within the circuitous territory of Stirling 
Castle, were the theatres of bloody catastrophes ; as likewise of the 
gorgeous pageants and amorous adventures of royalty ! 

Gazing towards the northern extremity of Gowling Hill, the eye 
may descry the fatal mound where fell, by the dread headsman’s axe, 
by stern mandate, many an exalted personage of Scotia land, in the 
pride of life and stirring vigour of usefulness, or in the vigour of his 
destructive powers—the solar rays, mayhap, glittering o'er the bloody 
act, re-vivifying in the victim's heart the lingering wish to live on, yet 
awhile, in life's chequered scenes. 

While thus reflecting on the past, the sun set in fleeting glory over 
the amphitheatre of mountains, diffusing warmth and brightness o’er 
Benlomond, exhibiting its form and magnitude, and emitting gorgeous 
rays over Benvorlich and Benledi, thus rendering more distinct the 
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multitudinous grandeurs of nature, and cheering the thoughtfy! 
beings who are thus permitted to enjoy those marvellous gleams oj 
heavenly glory—such stupendous evidence of Omnipotence. 

We quitted Stirling, at an early hour of a bright September morn, 
in an open droschka, hurrying forward at a rapid rate through the 
Arcadian domain of Home Drummond, where grow, in unbounded 
luxuriance, the stately cedars of Lebanon, the mournful cypress, the 
gloomy pine and various forest trees, expanding their branches oy, 
all sides, thus seeming to riot over the genial soil. Leaving our 
droschka at the neat cheerful village of Doune, we walked to the castle. 
that stands on a verdant slope, and representing the finest baronis| 
castellated relic extant in Scotland. We tarried long without and 
within its ponderous massive walls, roaming though the roofless spec- 
tral chambers, stripped of every decoration, and which renew to me- 
mory, even in their present devastated state, many an interesting 
narrative of the imprudent Mary’s happier hours with the inconsi- 
derate, unruly Darnley, when in lovely womanhood, beauteous and 
fleet as the goddess of the chase, (Diana,) she enjoyed with him in 
the woods the chase of the elegant stag. 

This castle also reveals the iron-hearted Ghlen Dhu’s audacious 
valour, in defending it against the enemies of the last prince of her 
roval descendants, in one of the closing military struggles of th 
annals of her ill-fated dynasty, and which now, by strange adverse 
circumstances, gives the second title to one of their liege subjects of 
the noble earldom of Moray. The conflux of the rivers Teith and 
Ardoch rushing o'er their rocky beds in awful murmurs, seeming 
still to re-echo the moans and agonies of the wretched valiant cap- 
tives in the last party strife, who were enclosed within the castle's 
dread dungeons; where no light could then enter, save through 
small aperture in the roof, fabricated in more barbarous times, wit! 
the intention to admit only the scantiest portion of air and ligh! 
necessary to prolong human existence. It was from hence that 
Home, who united in himself the several characters of Presbyteriav 
minister, dramatist, poet, historian, and warrior, stanch in the 
fight with his countrymen for the support of the Protestant 
faith, although against his lawful sovereign, from fear that he woulc 
yield to the influence of the Roman Catholic hierarchy. He planned 
and effected his almost miraculous escape, with that of his compa- 
nions, from the grim fortress, so nobly defended as it then was by 
the last adherents of Charles-Edward. The chevalier sleeps in desth, 
and his loyal adherents have also disappeared from the tace of the 
earth. 

Ninety-two years have sped their rapid course; yet to man) 
English travellers of the higher circles, or of Jacobite descent, that 
last struggle must seem of less remote date ; for, as I stood beneath 
the grim castle walls, there rose to enthusiastic fancy, in all their 
former freshness, an association of place and events, and gallant fel- 
lowship of that sad era, with personages in the society of the century 
in which we live, that raised most spirit-stirring emotions in my soul. 
{ rested there in imaginary collision with them; my existence 
seemed renewed, remeasuring time; for, scarcely seventeen circling 
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years age. l frequented the little court of Prince Charles-Edward’s 
noble widow,* the Countess of Albany; | have contemplated her 
chilling stern countenance in her hours of ease, dispensing at Florence 
a splendid pension trom the British government. IL have seen that 
poble dame of high German descent, the relict of an unfortunate 
royal consort, outliving all susceptibility of early royal alliance ; for at 
her reception, where ambassadors stood betore her in courteous com- 
plaisance, with high-born British and foreign ladies attended by their 
fair daughters, her dark eyes would lighten up, while, with the anxious 
intenseness of a youthful bride, looking towards the door of her sa- 
loon, at the hour of ten o'clock, for the accustomed entrance of 
her cicesbeo, the late talented French painter, Fabre.} _ Ill- 
chosen consort to a loyal and royal heart! few were their telicitous 
hymeneal hours; in her society he found no relaxation from the 
troubles of high birth and high state pretensions in which he was born; 
his royal consort deigned not to soothe with the sweet breathings of 


* Such is the existing esprit de parti of the descendants of the Hanoverian part 
sans, that since I came to Scotland several persons of distinguished birth and 
instruction have pretended to me a pertect ignorance of the Chevalier Charles-hd- 
ward’s two marriages —even declaring that they never heard mention of Miss 
Walkinshawe, or the Countess d’Albany, her pension of fifteen hundred a year from 
the British government, and her court at Florence. Neither would they allow that 
the still often sung ballad was written by Miss Walkinshawe, 


**O Charley is my darling, my darling, my darling, 
And Charley is my darling, my own chevalier,” 


+ This artist, Monsieur Fabre, gave all his own five paintings to his native town, 
Montpellier, during his life, (where a public gallery has been opened,) and all other 
valuables in the art that he inherited from Madame d’Albanie, be has also left to that 
city, where, | believe, he died about two years since. 

La Comtesse d’Albany, née Princesse Louise Maximilienne de Stolberg, dauyh- 
ter of Prince Gustavus Adolphus Stolberg Gedorn, a family of most illustrious and 
high blood, now fallen to decay. Is princely privileges and its pomps and pagean- 
tries gone bye. This illustrious female was born the \1st day of September 1752, 
and was married at Marcerator, near Loretto, to Prince Charles Stuart, by right of 
descent king of Great Britain, in the year 1752. At the expiration of nine years, 
slie suddenly quitted her royal spouse, and resided a long time at Rome, under the 
protection of the Cardinal Duke of York, her brother-in-law; after which she re- 
tired to France, where she continued to reside until the prince her husband's death, 
that took place in the year 1788, when she returned to Italy, where she acquired 
notoriety as the chosen companion of the celebrated poet and dramatist Alfieri—and 
by her subsequent connexion with Fabre, a painter, to whom she bequeathed all her 
valuable personality. The Comtesse died the 29th of January 1824, George III. 
and George 1V. allowed her a handsome pension of fifteen hundred a year. 

During a visit to England, I should imagine about the year 1792, the Comtesse 
was presented to George III. and to his queen at a private audience, it having been 
previously announced to her bythe Lord Chamberlain that she could only be received 
as Princesse de Stolberg ; that of Albany being one of the king of England’s Gtles. 
The king received her very graciously, with that wonted benevolence for which 
George LIL. was so distinguished, but Queen Charlotte received her very ill, His 
Majesty afterwards met ber at Windsor, and walked with her there above an hour on 
the terrace. 

In the year 1808 or 1809, when residing at Florence, the French minister at that 
court sent Madame d’Albany a passport for Paris. As she never thought of going there, 
she was much surprised, and warmly expostulated with the minister, but his excel- 
leney sternly replied,—* It is the emperor's will, and you must go, madame ;"—tc- 
cordingly the Comtesse set off as quickly as circumstances would perinit, art on 
arriving at Paris she demanded an audience, where ths high-bora dame, the widow 
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sympathy his blasted prospects; when her royal spouse awakened 
even the sympathy of his adversaries ; when ill fortune had set her 
black seal Au, 

a wanderer from his hereditary kingdom, his race of kings unacknow- 
ledged, the victims in a great measure of their blind adherence to 
seltish priestcraft, to the ill-advised councils of Rome and her pontifis, 
This royal female threw a wintry chill o'er his exile, which, sapping his 
mental courage, contributed to plunge him into that ignoble propensity 
to intemperance that produces temporary oblivion of woes, but 
leads eventually to a more acute reaction of the memory — These 
Gothic scenes, which are thus enrapt in the feuds of other centuries, 
in gloomy memorials of the mighty dead, the short-lived nuptial joys 
of a too fascinating queen, and many valiant men of each party that 
have run out their course with honour, we finally quitted, to traverse 
more cheerful landscapes, with the intent to gain the pleasant village 
of Callander, (within the confines of the highlands,) there to breakfast 
on highland food. We descended from our droschka amidst some 
hundred flocks of Celtic sheep, their picturesque black faces and 
shaggy woollen coats peculiar to that mountain breed, with their at- 
tendants of stalwart shepherds, displaying Celtic strength of form; 
accompanied by their handsome and very sagacious dogs, a few herds 
of the small-sized breed of highland black beeves roving turbulently 
amongst their meeker mountain kine, all destined for the approaching 
Falkirk fair. 

This seene was the realisation of highland human life, and of high- 
land animal life ; the shepherds, in the perfectness of clanship garb, speak- 
ing loud in their Gaelic dialect—the blue bonnet, the ample tartan 
thrown over their shoulders in negligence, yet falling accidentally in 
graceful classic draperies 4 la Romaine. After breakfast, we strolled 
ever the captivating full-dressed villa domain, the property of Mrs. 
Vairfowl, which is watered by the lovely flowing Teith ; where looking 
up a long reach of its fertile valley, (so lovely in agricultural cultiva- 
of a royal prince, had no distinetion shown her, but was forced to wait her turn of 
entrance to the presence of a puissant soldier of fortune, with persons of no rank 
whatever, When admitted, she found the emperor walking to and fro in bis saloon, 
und ashe did not desire her to be seated, she had no otber alternative than to walk 
by his side, and to stop when he did. He only turned about to look fully in ber 
face, bitterly and severely reproaching her for having talked of bim and apimadvert- 
ed on his government. She defended herself firmly, but respectfully. ‘ Vous aver 
une pension de la France,” said be. The Comtesse coolly replied, a pension had 
been granted aud stipulated in her “contrat de mariage.” To which assertion he 
made no observation, but seemed by his manner, during an interval of silence, to 
expect her toask him to have it continued ; she however made no request, nor did 
she receive anything from France after the revolution, Buonaparte then told ber 
she must remain some time in Paris, and afterwards be would permit her to re 
turn to her residence at Florence, recommending her to check all observations made 
io her presence on his government. During her sejour at Paris, Buonaparte sent ber 
an order for a box at his private theatre, where both the acting and singing were 
admirable, Ube ladies were covered with diamonds—the men in splendid uuitorms. 
=, Ihe whole appeared to me like magic—like a splendid vision.” 

rhe Comtesse d’Albany made it a rule every Saturday to burn all notes and letters 
that she had received during the week, excepting those on private business or from 
remarkable personages ; and this she did, to prevent, after her death, any trash from 


being published by silly or ill-disposed people, who might become possessed of old 
papers left in drawers.— Avurnonsss. 


iis destiny ; his royal partisans annihilated, and himself 
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tion,) the bold crags of Caflander appeared in their primeval rugged- 
ness, and in severe opposition to the smiling and entrancing displa 
of garden culture directed by refined taste. We perambulated co 
n endeavouring to recall his little fund of classic history) some 
remains of an ancient Roman fortification in the contiguous terri- 
tories of Lady Willoughby d’Eresby, on the banks of the meander- 
ing stream, where we came in contact with an American family, who 
were, like ourselves, in search of picturesque novelties—a physician, 
with his little wife, and their two pretty unsophisticated daughters. 
They were straying in a wrong path, and we undertook to cicerone 
them the right way, and if not in that safe and straight one that 
conducts to heaven, at least we led them to the view of some of 
heaven's most beauteous creations of sublimity in nature. “ The hill 
of God” towering towards the mansions of the blessed, to the height 
of three hundred feet, hailed our admiration. On leaving Callander, 
we entered immediately on ground so teeming with poetic lore, and 
the wonders of the incorporeal world ; so varied with novelties of deep 
historic influence, that the heart becomes inevitably impressed by the 
extremes of admiration; that subduing, and subdued delight mingled 
with apprehension, lest while gazing with intense interest on one point 
of view, another of equal or surpassing beauty may escape our 
observation. We paused a moment at Calantogal Ford, where 
Rhoderick Dhu was overcome by the gallant Fitzjames. Skirting 
Loch Vennarcher on the south, adorned with a lovely green isle, the 
celebrated Benledi, or “hill of God,” continued to view, vested in 
solemn dark tints. While driving through a part of the Wood of 
Lamentation, its sad tale of children’s woes, that ancient legend, 
seemed to be realised in all the plenitude of truth; for here appeared 
still to exist, in full stirring life, that renowned mischievous Kelpie, 
who, in his vengeful wrath, seized and carried off upon his back to a 
watery grave a thoughtless mocking youthful band. We beheld 
suddenly issue forth from the dark wooded covert (exciting momentary 
terror in our highland driver for his horse, himself, and human cargo, ) 
a wild being, a horrible distortion of the human features, apparently 
created in the displeasure of God, at the same time verifying the 
Scripture’s fearful sentence, ‘And the sins of the fathers shall be visited 
on the children ;” and serving also as a salutary admonition to his more 
fortunate christian brotherhood of their manifold reasons for content- 
ment, their pressing obligation to endure with pious fortitude and humble 
submission each worldly chagrin. What gratitude should fill our hearts, 
that we were not created in human ugliness and imbecility, like unto 
this isolated man! Oh! he was indeed a very terrific sight to look 
upon, in keeping with the solitary wild region. He continued to follow 
us long and far, howling like a beast of prey, ravenous of human 
gore, destitute of reasoning powers, for he was only susceptible to 
the cravings of nature, to the necessity of obtaining a scanty pittance 
through the medium of the commiserating feelings or the timid appre- 
hensions of his fellow beings :— 


‘Lo! anointed by heaven, with the vials of wrath, 
Behold, where he roves on his desolate path. 
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Our thoughts are ever changing ; we dwell but a short time on thos, 
human calamities that do not come in contact with personal interests, 


The silvery waters of Loch Achray opportunely burst on our view. 


with its pleasant meadow banks, like a smiling friend that comes in ¢) 
hour of disastrous import, to soothe affliction | and minister the he line 
balm of comfort ; its north rocky boundaries, clothed with birch tree. 
or projecting through empurpled ‘heather blossoms and wild brushwood. 

We arrived at the Trossacks, the most difficult of all the Grampian 
passes, the wildness of nature in her most fantastic dress ; the syn 
darting obliquely over the vast varieties of alpine vegetation, and 

again o'er the sombre clustered rocks, partially illuminating the dark 
indented ravines, rendering their terrific gloom more awful and in 
more Godlike power to the : sense of man. We descended, where al! 
travellers must descend, at the Ardcheanochrochan, the ouly inn tha: 
Lady W illoughby d'Eresby will permit to be established on this her 
wild territory, in more kindly consideration towards her widowed 
tenant, than towards her tenants’ travelling guests. 

Here we found that we had been closely followed by the Yankee 
family, who politely claimed a continuance of our short term of 
acquaintanceship, and thus in good fellowship with our ei-d.vant 
colonies we jogged on together, treading through the mazy rugged 
paths of the gloomy labyrinth where Fitzjames : gallant gray steed fell 
under his gi allant rider; and where the rougher soldiers of the puri 
tanical uncompromising Cromwell were deleated by the undaunted 
and lofty-spirited Highlanders. We were launched on Loch Katrine, 
abundantly stored w ith sentimental reminiscences, the clear still water 
partially obscured by the deep shadows of the craggy base of Benvenue, 
and then breaking forth in refulgent beauty amid pleasant pastoral 
land, occasionally “adorned with a variety of aged trees and rising 
coppice-wood, We failed not to land on Helen’ s enchanting isle, to 
lament the destruction of her bower by fire, from the cigar of some 
ruthless unintellectual visiter of the preceding month. Our Yankee 
lasses went through the usual sentimentalities of seeking out and 
gathering flowery souvenirs, and pieces of the bark of certain trees; 
while their placid little mother culled wild plants, &c., for her little 
herbal, and her scientific spouse turned over in silence the pebbles with 
his staff. My naval fox-hunting cavalier shrieked Helen’s name, “ Rule 
Britannia,” and « Tally ho,” to the famed echos. All ‘seemed stirred 
up into some kind of emotion, if they did not all enter precisely into 
those exalted and refined sentiments that such historic and poetic 
scenes are calculated to excite in the most fastidious, as well as the 
coldest heart. Scenes over which Sir Walter Scott has spread an ever- 
lasting hale, gaining to himself immortal fame, and a crown ol 
imperishable laurel by his historic elucidations and poetic inspirations." 


lo be continued. 
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A TRIP TO RAMSGATE. 
To the Editor of the “ Metropolitan Magazine.” 


My pear Mr. Epiror, 

Havinc once favoured both you and myself with an article on 
“French and English Watering: Places,”* allow me to address you 
again on the same subject, though in a different style. ‘That the pre- 
sent is the season for generating such effusions—that in giving such 
vigorous exercise to our “bodies we give the same to our brains, whether 
for good or bad—all this I need not mention; nor need I tell you 
the reasons why I have been so long silent; but let me, just before 
the said season runs away from us, run down with you to Ramsgate 
for the sake of old acquaintance. 

I never intended my last sketch to be either learned, lucubratory, 
or lachrymose, because, you know, lucubration means the art of draw- 
ing light out of darkness, or saying a good deal out of nothing ; and I 
thought both the subject and season were too fertile to require any- 
thing like a fertile imagination to throw them off. A good deal of 
business, you know as well as I, may be done in a small way in this 
age of idea-mongers, and lights of all kinds thrown out—for the press 
tells us that no man should hide his candle under a bushel ; and in- 
deed I am not surprised that authors, like antiquaries, should be called 
phosphorus as well as rag merchants. All this, however, I do not 
mind. I never intended to be lachrymose on the occasion. I might 
perhaps have regretted that we were getting rather too fond of these 
watering-places without benefiting by them; but still I saw, upon the 
whole, that philanthropy was much better than patriotism—that it 
Was necessary to wash away our prejudices at the sea-side, no matter 
where, and, in fact, that our old system was all a mistake. This kept 
up my spirits. I knew that the subject was watery in itself, but still 
I thought, if the whole were well mixed, the draught might go plea- 
santly ‘dow n. 

At present, however, let us keep to the home-station, at least as 
head-quarters. If I take you across to France it will be only a flying 
Visit, too short to allow us to lose at nything of our love of “ home, 
sweet home ;” and yet long enough, I hope, to make friends with our 
neighbours. This will be quite enough for us. Instead of entering 
into anything like the philosophy of watering-places, or our different 
propepsities to such, as I did then—instead of entertaining you with 
light, loose, high-flown elements, and living on mere “ vi "ecdauinn” 
&e., let me adhere to more solid and consistent fare, throwing in at 
the same time as much for« ign flavour as w ill render the whole piquant ; 
in other words, let us enter into more familiar topics, and try to become 
better r acquainted. 

I wish travellers would more enlarge on these matters in general. 
l wish they felt more convinced of the importance of the subject. 
As long as nations stood alone and aloof from each other, it was all 
very well to keep up ignorance and be making virtues of our neces- 
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sities ; but when they are now rushing into each other’s arms—whey 
France and England can scarcely be separated—when the “ divide ¢ 
impera”™ system of kings, priests, and rulers is all broken up, and 
the new rush of mind and matter so long pent up between us myst 
explode, if we do not explode —why not improve this union —why not 
take friendly visits and comparative views with each other, and, instead 
of merely dropping our cards on the French coast, and then running 
away as if for the sake of mere etiquette, or to say we had been there, 
why not mingle with our new relations as weil as we can, and there. 
fore secure a safer family connexion ? 

But yet, my dear Mr. Editor, how far have we got in all this—how 
far have we studied the French character and composition, even at 
these watering-places ? and what a deplorable vacuum still remains to 
be filled up! Now, should this be the case, I ask you, should we not 
avail ourselves of these constant invitations of our neighbours? Our own 
watering-places are all dry topics now-a-days—we know all about them 
—whether the shrimps are better at Deal than Dover—the sands 
smoother at Worthing than Weymouth—the company more select at 
Ramsgate than Margate. Yes, all this we know usque ad nauseam, 
and yet the nausea continues ; whereas the other is a fresh bouquet, it 
gives full play to those new tastes and feelings which we have lately 
acquired, and which, were not the continent open, I know not how we 
should gratify, although we take so few means to benefit from. 

However, dismissing all regrets and even seriousness on so large a 
subject, fearing they are quite idle on the occasion, and wishing to 
make the best of it by coming to the point, let me beg the pleasure of 
your company not exactly to a French watering-place, as | did in my 
last, but merely in French society to one of our own; this will answer 
the purpose, I hope, nearly as well. There is no use in sickening our- 
selves with a trip across the Channel. I am very certain you will give 
credit to my sketches without going so far, and though not quite so 
original, perhaps, as if taken on the spot, yet your own observation 
and experience will, I hope, prove their veracity. I think it will be 
a benefit to all parties ; I think our trip will be seasoned with variety. 
If I merely brought you down the river as one John Bull does another, 
it would be the old thing repeated; for I verily believe there 1s 
scarcely a wave, a cliff, or a sea-gull, that authors have not told us 
something about. But if [ can show you a Frenchman taking down 
notes in the cabin, and swallowing in with all the gusto of his country- 
men every draught as well as morsel which the said Bull affords him, 
— if I do all this, and beg of you to put yourself in his position, or 
even alongside, I think you will now feel nearly the same appetite 
yourself, at least in one way, if not in another. 

This is all I ask at present. Let me beg of you to consider your- 
self in French society as well as English; recollect that we have not 
only a Frenchman between us, but I am one of those (I was going 
to say amphibious) half and-half sort of beings myself, who have lived 
so long on both sides of the water, that they are neither exactly 
French nor English, and yet both; at all events, one of those who, 
instead of being braced or buckled up with anything like Bullism, 1s 
ready to unbutton all his prejudices half way across, or even throw 
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them overboard for the sake of national union; keeping up, at the 
same time underneath, the good old stock of our mother country, 
and which 1 hope (Deo volente) will never fail. f 

And here I cannot avoid remarking to you, my dear Editor, en 

sant,—for the simile is too good not to make the most of,—-how 
completely a man living between England and France is, at least 
ought to be, like one constantly changing his clothes ; essentially the 
man is the’same, but externally we scarcely know him, he is so altered. 
Whenever he packs up his trunk to cross the Channel, he, of course, 
packs up his mind along with it; or, in other words, he not only pre- 
pares for the mere trip itself, for that is a mere trifle, but he should 
prepare himself to think that those habits he has been lately wearing 
are only suited to certain habits of society, and must be put on or 
thrown off according to circumstances. Now as to the nature or stuff 
of such habits, and, therefore, the ditliculty of taking such liberties, it 
of course depends on our own constitution. Some men never catch cold; 
others can tumble into the light loose elements of France like a diver ; 
others must wrap themselves so chin-deep in principles, prejudices, 
and big coats every way, that they are sure to stick in the mud on 
landing. Now all this is bad; we should adopt the medium ; I gene- 
rally do so myself, and can recommend it to you. I just pack up my 
things sc loose as to be easily got at, and yet so tight and light as to 
lump well together; and the age we live in being, you know, so loose 
and light in itself, as well as a packing-up one in every way, 1 find the 
whole most convenient. Thus dressed, all goes on right. If we meet 
a gay Englishman in Paris, and ask him where he has left his gravi- 
ties, he tells you they are in his trunk, or behind him. If we meet 
a grave Frenchman in Regent-street, and ask him for his gaiety, he 
tells you nearly the same. But as the fashions of the country must 
each be kept up, each must have a suit pro tempore, at least outside ; 
of course, retaining his national one within, of which we can no more 
deprive him than we can shake a man out of his shirt. 

At present, however, there is no occasion for such preparations ; 
let us just go down to Ramsgate in plain clothes, taking our French- 
man along with us, and entering into all his feelings as far as we can, 
but still not disturbing our baggage; this, I hope, will be agreeable 
every way. We shall have fresh air, fresh company, and fresh 
thoughts; locomotion alone rouses one up, you know; the quicker 
we move, the quicker we feel and think, There is a vitality even in 
the river—no sooner do we reach Gravesend, and get hold of its 
oxygen gas, than all the mental faculties, instead of doing their work 
in that carbonic laziness which London inflicts on them, are not only 
alive and active at their posts, but so dancing about and looking for 
employment and promotion, that an article might be turned out for 
you on deck before we get half-way down. Now, how all this ope- 
rates, itis no doubt difficult to say; but that a steam-boat contri- 
butes to such, there can be no question. If steam clouds our skies, 
it clears our mind; we have only to get out of the scrape, or rather 
the smoke, brace ourselves up to windward, mark how rapidly we 
are getting on in the world by means of new machinery, and see how 
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old Thames and its old banks fly behind us, as quick hearly ag the 
old river Time, where we are all embarked. ; , 

Having now passed Gravesend, and kept you long enough in pre- 
paration, let us descend to the cabin. Dinner is announced, and ty 
withstand such a summons with such newly-created appetites, would 
1 need not tell you, be no small effort. Well, let's be seated; recol. 
lect, I have already picked up the Frenchman for you, who sits Oppo- 
site, or between us; that we are now sitting down to as complete a 
cabinet of national sketches, amidst these dishes and company, as if 


we were in one of our family pictures ; and that, not being exactly of 


the same family ourselves, at least so long estranged amongst its 
relations, every dish becomes more piquant, and every sketch more 
correct by comparison. 

Cookery is a true test of civilisation. Civilisation, we admit, is 
strange mixture, but still cookery implies taste, and there can be no 
civilisation without it. Man certainly is a cooking animal in general: 
it distinguishes the genus ; and, indeed, he was a cook in times of 
barbarism, but still it never rose to an art. Cadmus, not conten 
with inventing the Greek alphabet and other things, was, we believe, 
the first regular cook, and to him we are indebted for its origin as 
such. What the exact date of this was is unimportant; we all know 
that the arts rise and fall with the rise and fall of states; but stil) we 
know that cookery, being often amongst the fine arts, flourishes best in 
their decline ; and that therefore the Greeks could hand it better over 
to the Romans. Here, until all other enjoyments had been exhausted, 
we vever hear of either Apicius or Lucullus, or, in fact, that dia- 
ners were ever talked of until national decay plainly showed itself. 
Now, how to explain this can only be done, pcrhaps, by physiology, 
tor here nations are only like individuals. It is generally admitted, | 
believe, that eating is one of those pleasures that holds out the 
longest ; or, in other words, that of all our organs the stomach is the 
ultimum moriens,—in fact, we often hear of broken hearts, but 
never of broken stomachs; and even the heart-broken seem often to 
recover at seeing the cloth laid; it is very clear, therefore, that all 
our organs most give way to such; that all our sympathies, secretions, 
feelings, fluids, &c. &c., must surrender to the gastric, and that even 
our tears, for most swallow them as they fall—such are the laws of our 
nature, we cannot help it--head, heart, and stomach, alternately 
get the better of us according to our age, but the last is nearly a 
despot through all. 

Now, with reference to French cookery, I need not tell you, my 
dear Editor, what a proof it is of French civilisation, or what an im- 


portant rank it holds in that corps. When a whole nation, like that of 


our neighbours, has undergone such wear and tear every way, and 
so many ups and downs in the world—when fame, fortune, friendship, 
honour, glory, heads, hearts, liver, bowels, and spleen, have all been 
tossed, torn, wrecked, broken, and disordered, one after another 
you can easily imagine the importance of that art by which the only 
organ, faculty, or function left standing can be revived—that art, by 
which national sorrows can be so nicely forgotten, and by which an 
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ingenious people, so happily uniting sociality with sensuality, ean 
thus meet together. You know, then, of course, that, during the 
revolution, the “ Admanae des Gourmands” was the first authority 
after Napoleon, and a good restaurant their last consolation. And I 
suppose you know, that even still they meet in these temples, 
and forget all other topics, as pleasantly as if everything had gone 
right with them from time immemorial ; in fact, it is clearly all this 
science of cookery that has kept up the nation. Fontenelle, their coun- 
tryman, tells us, that a “ cold heart and a warm stomach” is the true 
secret of longevity ; and he, having lived near a hundred years him- 
self, must of course be relied upon. No wonder, then, that we hear 
of their talent in making the most of a thing, or their taste in ar- 
ranging! No wonder that we hear of their classic ragouts, fricassees, 
&c.—their hundred and fifty-six modes of dressing eggs—their two 
hundred and fifty kinds of soup, not one of which latter had even any 





thing like a true or legitimate origin as to the raw material of which it Le 
is composed ; no wonder at the general rank which the science holds se ) 
amidst classic authors. ara 

One of these authorities, however, I must just touch upon to prove heap 1 
this. He says the great art of cookery is that of flavour; this must 


be classitied under three distinct heads —production, propagation, and 
prolongation. By production we excite and resuscitate, he says, the 
latent atoms which heat, &c. draw forth; by propagation we extend 
the space of enjoyment; by prolongation, the time ; and thus of the 


. . . . . . . * y 
whole we form a circle of new emotions: but this is not all—by dis- mY 
lodging, he says, the exhalations of those windy cavities, contaming | 


those precious atoms, we create others; fluids come forth like tears fe ae 
from the eyes, not merely physical secretions, but moral and senti- 
mental effusions, &c. ; (pour se ménager,) says he, all these delicious 
emotions, we must give each its proper class; we must gradually 
titillate each nerve, so as that each can express its gratitude; and, in 
order that these precious outpourings should fill up the whole de- 
partment of the head, &c., and be returned from the heart, there 
must be “aroma,” ‘* bouquet,” “ gout,” &c. &c., all furnished, so that 
nose, eyes, jaws, palate, &c. can partake, instead of being all sacrificed 
to the stomach, which only tears and devours what it touches, and | 
leads but to where we must lose all. Ye 

This is the true language of science and classic authority ; but just 
look at our English ideas compared to this. See the barbarism of our 
mere boiled and roast, and those frightful “ plats de resistance” of which 
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our neighbours accuse us. How can we talk of our progress in the aq) 1 
: arts, when such an important one is neglected ? how sit down to table, The 
| and pretend to civilisation or refinement? A Frenchman considers aa 
| a dinner a kind of lesson or exercise, where every sense should be ee 
consulted, or brought inte committee; he is an amateur, a connois- a 
seur, a critic, and a courtier; his appetite he knows may be cheated as 
as well as charmed by every dish, and therefore, having plenty of hy 
time on his hands, and thinking that the tongue should be master of - , 
the ceremonies to the stomach, nothing rude or ill dressed, he thinks, Hes 
) should be introduced; whereas, with John Bull, you know, it is a ite 
matter of business ; he discusses his beef like his work, knows that the Ei ey 5 
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bile and gastric are not to be diverted, and that, as to any other fluids 
or feelings, or organs, they are all froth or nonsense. 

I fear, my dear Editor, 1 have kept you too long at table, con. 
sidering our short trip; but still, you know, as dinner forms a very 
important concern, not only on board a steam-boat, but even as a 
national affair on both sides of the water, I thought I could not do 
better than dedicate so much time to such a purpose, considering 
the object [ had in view. Let us now try something else, however— 
let us mount on deck. Margate is in sight, but you know all about 
it as well as myself, and therefore let us examine the company. 

One of the first as well as the last things a Frenchman looks about 
for, whether in a steam-boat or elsewhere, is conversation ; indeed, he 
seeks it everywhere, unless he is either sea-sick or in bed. As to the 
topic, that is of little consequence ; like his dishes at table, each can 
amuse him, for his cookery and conversation assist each other, and 
hence we have brought them here together. At all events, however, 
society the Frenchman must have; to throw him out of it is like 
throwing him out of the window; and knowing that as such con- 
versation is the great depét for such society, he knows he must have 
all sorts of commodities for all sorts of customers. This, however, is 
not enough for him; he must not only have all sorts of topics, whole- 
sale and retail, whether it be simples, sweets, pickles, salts, or 
savouries, ready at hand, but he must have quick returns and quick 
profits. What then is the true art? We don't know it—we do not 
possess it with all our commercial talents; for, even traders and 
travellers as we are, we can scarcely exchange an idea even on board 
a steam-boat. Just look at the passengers around; where is there 
anything beyond a whisper? Where is there that flexibility of 
feeling, or pliability of stuff, which accommodates itself to every one, 
and which, instead of waiting for anything like deep-seated feelings or 
ideas, can bow, bend, break, and toss about, as if they all came up for 
the sake of society, and only delighted to be outside? But just look 
at our Frenchman opposite; see how he has got into conversation 
with every one ; see how he skips and skims over the whole field of 
intelligible things with the apparatus of a three-inch scale, telling us 
that surface and sense are the great social theatre ; that no performer 
ought to appear there but those lightly dressed; that the orchestra, 
in fact, is the main prop of the whole company ; and that, if we seek 
for deeper-seated instruments or feelings, we should only spoil the 
entertainment. 

I was tuo much struck in reflecting on all the national contrasts and 
contrarieties between people living so near each other, not to try and 
look into the thing more closely; and Iam sure you would do the same, 
my dear Editor, had you been in my place, knowing your inquiring 
disposition. I recollected the justice of our friend’s observations, and 
the many years I had passed in his county. At such a theatre as 
he compared society to, I know both positively and practically that 
he was quite right; but still, having my own theories on the subject 
which I feared might not altogether accord with his, finding they were 
now brought face to face with each other, where I could more quietly 
judge of them, and knowing that comparatives are often better than 
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itives on such occasions, | thought it better to compare. notes with 
each other, and take him alongside, were it enly to furnish you with 
the result here. I began this with alluding to our general pational 
composition and climate—admitted that, like our climate, we English 
were rough—like our soil, full of clay, coal and iron; and, in fact, that 
we were a dense people every way, both inside and out, All this he 
admitted—he saw the propriety if not the beauty of the allusion, but 
still he could not see the necessity of such silence on board a packet 
where all were taking their pleasure ; only look, said he, at every face, 
man, woman, and child—look at its silence, its sincerity, its sadness — 
what's the use of all such? Weare going to enjoy ourselves at 
Ramsgate, and why should not an English watering-place be as gay as 
a French one ? 

True my good friend, said I, but recollect what a different thing 
gaiety is in your country and mine: in France, pleasure is a business 
—in England, business is a pleasure. In England we have no idea 


of folly, though often of fudge ; we like the principle of subdivision of 


labour. ‘Things must have consistence—we must reflect on them ; and 
as to the “ feast of reason and flow of soul,” even there we must clearly 
separate after dinner. 

The Frenchman and I had now gradually become intimate. It was 
his first visit to England. He was one of those loose, light, good- 
natured fellows, who can believe anything cr nothing for the moment 
“ pour passer le tems,” who carry nearly their whole baggage on their 
back, and who, instead of having a single strong passion, principle, or 
prejudice, to weigh him down or bind him up, would fall like a cat 
from St. Paul's, or float like a cork in the Bay of Biscay. We con- 
tinued our éée-d-téte ; he assured me seriously he could not con- 
ceive how people could mix without conversing—that society was 
nothing without such—that it was all very well to be silent when people 
were alone, and that though talking might sometimes disturb di- 
gestion, thinking always disturbed conversation. In short, he main- 
tained that our whole system was erroncous ; that the organ of taste 
and talk being one and the same thing, it was unnatural to separate 
them; and that, even with all our talent in other ways, we knew nothing 
of society. This I could scarcely stand; 1 quoted his national pro- 
verb, “ Chacun a son gout,” thinking it the most appropriate on the 


occasion; repeated that we were a working people; that the looks of 


labour and repose, or “ strenua inertia,” on every face around us, was 
nothing more than a reflection or rumination of our minds much 
more than our stomachs; and that, in fact, our thoughts and feelings, 
instead of flying about or submitting to be made a plaything of, were 
as regularly locked up there as our papers were in our drawers. This 
he could not understand ; he considered conversation as amongst the 
“ premiers besoins” of existence. But I told him that with us it was 
scarcely secondary ; and that instead of wishing to relieve ourselves 
of that superfluity of sentiments, &c., which, without this kind of ex- 
halation, he said he was ready to burst, we had no idea of anything but 
keeping them to ourselves, unless on very particular occasions. 

We had now passed the North Foreland ; Ramsgate pier was in 
sight; a few safe remarks were hazarded by passengers as to the 
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state of the weather, and there were several corners for congeni. feel 
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“is either mechanical or moral—either external friction or t he 
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alities, but no wide, full topic where a man could take a regular plunge ‘mus 

into ; and therefore I still stuck to my Frenchman. I found him not on 
only a wit, but a philosopher, and even a poet; still, one of those cre 
happy creatures who, like some of the old Greeks, built their tem. ‘ 
ples on hills, not mountains; or, in other words, who could think, wit 
feel, talk, learn, and understand everything about this earth, but abo 
never wished to go too far above or below it. In short, he was an . l 
Epicurean ; cried out not only “carpe diem,” but made the most of bett 

every moment as it passed, and thought that philosophy and folly be 
were often near relations. We continued our subject; we had it ail : also 
nearly to ourselves. I entered into particulars ; I told him it was «“ 
not considered respectable to be always talking, but that it was often K sell 
necessary to be anxious and silent in our own defence. j uals 
He then asked me the meaning of the term respectable—not the : ‘“ 
abstract meaning, but an application of it. I told him I did not allude : star 
to money matters—I did not say a word about a man of a thousand . ask: 
a year being exactly ten times more respectable than one of a hundred, alik 

or of a regular housekeeper paying his taxes to the day—but I men- are 

tioned the general conditions—told him of the great attachment we we 

felt to the sentiment called respect, and that we always made it a rule | I, 
to prefer pride to vanity. : sion 
This he approved of; he admitted pride to be amongst “ les beaux bec 
sentimens et les grands principes ;” talked even of the Romans, and hit) 
compared us to them ; but still could not conceive how so commercial not 
a people, and one that pulled together so well in other ways, could lool 

meet without being communicative. ‘This, I said, was pure matter of nan 
opinion. I admitted we were purely commercial; but that though suri 

the principle of commerce was that of communication, there were cha 

other ways of going about it than mere talking. He now began to cou 
see into the thing; admitted that ‘“ chaque nation a ses habitudes,’ oce 
confessed with a shrug that French affability was much cheaper than, ‘ 

and inferior to, English respectability, and that, in fact, feeling and in- con 

tellect ought to be in ingots, to show its true value, instead of that hea 

light, paltry coin called complaisance, so common in his country, but tigl 

of which nobody knew the value—being so worn down. bein 
We had now entered the harbour; there was very little more to be Joh 
said, but still beginning so well to understand each other, and having the: 

} so little baggage between us, and being of course loath to part, he took rou 
advantage of the hearty and polite salutes which he saw amongst beit 
; friends on the pier, in continuing to assure me how much he began reg 
to approve of our system. thir 
i, “ You are called,” said he, “cold and rude as a nation, but I now 1 
" see proofs to the contrary.” wel 
if I admitted we were cold and rude—that our temperature was often Wor 
1 mistaken from not putting the thermometer in the right place; but all | 
) still wishing not to praise ourselves too much, and to be just as leas 
liberal as my friend, I told him I was sure he was too analytic mm his tict 
i inquiries not to perceive the different kinds of friendship and courtesy, iu 
&c., that were passing in the world. “ Politeness, you know, said I, . 
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feeling. Now, as we are so averse, you perceive, to the former, we 
‘must, of course, abound with the latter; but as we only give it out 
on particular occasions, we of course are not deserving of general 
credit for it.” 

« No matter,” said he, “the sentiment of friendship is the purer 
with you for all this; it is a noble one, but we know little or nothing 
about it in France.” 

Determined not to be outdone in this trial of national good feeling 
between us, I then said, that being a purely commercial people, as 
be himself had just admitted, their feelings were often commercial 
also, and, in fact, depended on the value offered.” 

“Comment,” said he. “ What has friendship to say to buying and 
selling? Does it not come from the heart, and hence is it not so 
valuable ?” 

“True,” said I; “but still the whole thing depends on cireum- 
stances. In your country civility is an affair of chivalry—nobody 
asks the price of a salute—hearts, hats, and hands are touched all 
alike, and every one looks kind; but with us chivalry and commerce 
are generally enemies. We must know the value of things before 
we return them, and not always even then. You are not then,” said 
I, “to judge from what you now see on the pier. ‘These are mere occa- 
sional bursts and joyous meetings, which appear the more joyous 
because the intervals are more sad; but what have you observed 
hitherto? Have you not observed that civility was either ultra or 
nothing, and that being so very silent, if not so sad and austere in our 
looks, a man is obliged to throw as much civility into his counte- 
nance, when he is asking another man how the wind is, as will en- 
sure an equally civil return? ‘This alone proves our commercial 
character,” said I; “we are not always sure of the article as in your 
country, and therefore we must have always a tarif of smiles on the 
occasion, though those smiles are often smugglers.” 

“ Yes,” said he, “I perceive now it is exactly. You are truly a 
commercial people. Your friendship is like your porter, as I have 
heard trom Voltaire—it either bursts in your face from being so 
tight-corked, or is merely froth altogether, whereas, with us, the cork 
being so loose, the whole is but insipid small beer; and as to calling 
John Bull cold, all depends, as you have said, on where you put the 
thermometer. ‘They may be slow in breaking the ice in the first 
round of conversation, but then the fluid is kept warmer at bottom, 
being so long covered, and their last day of meeting makes them 
regret that the first was so long in coming— whereas with us no such 
thing, but the reverse.” 

The company had now separated; several gentlemen and ladies 
well dressed passed us on the pier; he admired their dresses, but 
wondered that the people were all so stiff. I told him that they were 
all respectable people. He had forgotten the meaning of the term—at 
least the general conditions I had attached to it. I pointed par- 
ticularly to one gentleman passing by, (whom I had known,) as an 
illustration. 

“Look,” said I, “at that personage —he walks with a firm tread— 
he is not be diverted from his purpose—he 1s respectable because 
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responsible—he has a large family, a large fortune, large house and 
furniture—and thus, having such a stake in the country, this stake 
must, of course, stiffen him.” 
“ All right,” said he, “Isee no harm in such—property is the 
back-bone of your country. You seek respectability because it is the 
opposite of recklessness, and because you are a people of extremes, 
I like such extremes, they show character—whereas, with us poor 
devils, we are neither one thing nor other, so loose and ‘ désossés, | 
that you can run us through, and yet with such pretensions in other Mo 
ways ;—no pride of fortune, for we have the half of it on our backs— ap 
none of family, for we contrive to have but a brace of brats—unone of in | 
house or furniture, for we live in our café; but plenty of vanity to | whi 
make up for all.” 4 teol 
My friend and I now parted. We had no more time to discuss ; ui 
further topics; but as I clearly saw the nations were beginning to q the 
understand each other, I less regretted it. I met him again on the | eve’ 
vier—we continued our conversation—but I fear that already I have the 
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Au revoir, mon cher Editeur, 
Oct. 28, 1839. T.C.& 
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A DAY AT A CONVENT. 


More years since than it is desirable to remember, or pleasant to 
recall—for time, alas! has crushed some fair and cherished blossoms 
in his rushing flight—I was visiting a Catholic family in Essex, in 
which family was domesticated a priest, whose kind heart and cour- 
teous benignity of manners won the affections of all the younger 
members of the happy party assembled in that dear old house. O 
the early morning walks—the noonday idleness—the gay, gossiping, 
evening rambles amid the pastoral scenery that surrounded us in all 
the luxuriant leafiness of summer—the mizzy maze of our entangled 
arguments, argued with all the wisdom and experience of eighteen 
or twenty years passed in calm and peaceful retirement, undisturbed 
by care, unexposed to anxiety. How widely is that happy group 
scattered! One a blithe and bonnie wee thing, all smiling, mirth, 
and innocent vivacity, the very personification of Thalia, married to 
the most sedate, dispassionate, calm, cold-calculating of human 
beings. Another helpless victim of swper-fastidiousness, that would 
shriek if a spider but fell on her fair neck, and horrify our good priest 
by throwing herself into his arms for protection against the tiniest 
frog that crossed her path, is now a wife with a large little family in 
the far off back woods of America. ‘ Another, and another, and yet 
another,” sleep beneath the green turf, or the cold stone ; one—only 
one—with our early friendship uneffaced by time, unchanged by 
sorrow ;—another—but enough of the unquiet retrospect. 

Our good priest, who had nothing of a proselyting spirit about him, 
would occasionally talk to ws heretics of the imposing ceremonies of 
his own church—its dignified ritual—its touching music—its splendid 
and sublime paintings—its fragrant incense—and all the etceteras 
that characterised it ; but it was of convents and their inmates that 
we loved to hear, “and with a greedy ear devoured up his discourse.” 
One day, after I had in a téte-a-téte wearied him “ exceedingly” with 
my numberless questions, he promised that on some bright day, that 
should unite all that was desirable, and exclude all that was disagree- 
able, he would take me and my chosen friend and companion to see a 
convent that was not more than twenty miles off—a promise with such 
a contingency, made at this very now, I should never expect to see 
fulfilled, but then I looked forward with the romantic confidence of 
youth to many such ; indeed, life was all couleur de rose, and blue skies, 
and bowers of roses, where every gale was perfume, and where “ the 
trail of the serpent” was never to come, were alone put down on my 
chart of the future. 

At length a day that came up to the good priest's idea did arrive: 
it was a bright sunny morning in September, when not a leaf had lost 
its freshness, and no tint foretold that autumn was nigh, that he handed 
us, with all the politeness of the nation in which so many of his years 
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had been passed, into the carriage that was to convey us to New 
Hall, the residence of a sisterhood of nuns who had been driven from 
Liege by the republican army. Apart from the peculiar interest we 
behachind to it, New Hall is most worthy of note; it was originally 
called Beaulieu, and in 1524, Henry VIII. kept the feast of St. George 
there : his arms, finely wrought, adorn the hall, and we were told that 
the Duke of N had offered a most magnificent sum for them, 
which, however, was refused ; there were also the arms of Queen Eliza. 
beth, with an inscription in the Italian language. The door was 
opened by the portress, a comely dame, whose round and pleasant 
face displayed no symptoms of fasting. We were shown by a lay 
sister into the parlour of the Lady Abbess, who advanced to meet our 
kind introducer, and knelt to receive his benediction with the sweetest 
grace imaginable; she had only been a few months in her office, and was 
the sister of Sir William J . Ishall never forget my surprise at 
the sight of this lady—wrinkled, austere, meagre, on the shady side of 
sixty, with thin cheeks, hollow eyes, pale and trembling lips, had been the 
picture that my imagination had drawn of a lady abbess. O how 
different was the beautiful woman before me !—she could have been 
scarcely thirty, with the most dazzling complexion, the softest eyes, 
the sunniest smile, displaying the whitest and most even row of 
teeth I ever beheld; you could not look at her without feeling sure 
that she was as gentle and good as she was graceful and lovely ;—and to 
think of her looking so captivating in her nun’s dress of black serge ! 
with a bodice and sleeves of lawn, pure and white indeed as the snow 
—no glossy tresses escaping from the firmly bound fillet of lawn that 
crossed and concealed her forehead, passing under her chin, covering 
her ears, and leaving no part visible but her face: over her head was 
a black veil that when down must have reached to her feet ; she hada 
rosary at her waist, and a small red cross on her bosom, which I pre- 
sume was a distinctive mark of her office, for, as far as I recollect, 
the other nuns had no such ornament. She desired a sister to bring 
refreshments, which consisted of various wines, fruits, and cakes, 
most delicious to the sight and taste ; and conversed with us on various 
subjects with the most winning cheerfulness, and to our reverend 
companion of the dear and distant, with deep and tearful emotion. She 
requested one of the nuns, Lady Elizabeth — , to show us the chapel 
and other parts of the convent ; a request that was complied with, with 
the kindest alacrity and cheerful good-will. In the establishment, beside 
near a hundred nuns, there were, at the time I am writing, sixty 
young ladies of the Catholic nobility that were educated under the 
auspices of the sisterhood, and amid all this large number the most 
quiet happiness seemed to reign; but a day is but a short space to 
judge of these things. One of the nuns interested us greatly ; she was 
indeed beautiful enough for a heroine of romance, and witha! possessed 
the indispensable look of tender melancholy with which they are gene- 
rally invested : her beautiful eyes, with their long dark lashes resting 
on her marble-like cheek, with the look of a lovely downcast penitent, 
seemed as if there was a silent sorrow and unimparted grief brooding 
at her heart. We were conducted by our fair guide to the entrance 
of a long and spacious corridor, at which she paused, and said it was 
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called the Gallery of Silence, and the laws of the convent enjoined its 
observance; a wise regulation, I suspect; for fifty or sixty of the gentle 
sex, even if they happened to be nuns, would produce a considerable 
clamour in a quiet establishment. On each side of this Gallery of 
Muta were the cells of the nuns ; the bedsteads were of iron, with cur- 
tains of a coarse material, and of a dark-blue colour ;: a chair, a table, a 
confessional, a crucifix, and an hour-glass, with one or two pictures of 
saints, completed the furniture. All was scrupulously clean, and pos- 
sessed, in spite of its homeliness, an air of comfort, though of a solitary 
kind. Each room had a large window, looking out on scenery that 
wowd make almost any solitude delightful. At the end of this gallery 
was the representation of the sepulchre of our Saviour, with his figure 
resting in it; the effect of which was most striking, though somewhat 
startling, coming on us as we emerged from the dimly-lighted corridor. 
The nuns are of the Sepulchera order. From thence we proceeded to 
the chapel, which is effective and impressive, and most judiciously 
arranged; it is about a hundred feet long, fifty wide, and from thirty 
to forty in height. But when did a woman stop to calculate numbers 
or measure feet? The altar was adorned with the freshest and rarest 
flowers, and otherwise splendidly ornamented. A nun was kneeling 
at it as we entered, but she appeared so absorbed in devotion, that 
she remained undisturbed by our approach. Some most rare and ex- 
quisite paintings hung from the walls. 

After attending us thus far, Lady Elizabeth resigned us to 
an older nun, with whose family my companion was on terms of inti- 
macy. She conducted us through the beautiful grounds surrounding 
the convent, and, seated on one of the many temples with which it was 
studded, asked us a thousand questions of the world she had for so 
many years resigned. She was an exceedingly lively, intelligent 
woman, and related to us the difficulties and perils the sisterhood en- 
countered in their escape from Liege ; their chief anxiety was mani- 
fested for the security of the relics, the ornaments of the altar, plate, 





- pictures, &c., which were let down, in the darkest of all dark nights, 


from a window, into a boat where one of the holy fathers was sta- 
tioned to receive it. On the walls of the temple were written num- 
berless quotations in pencil, in a variety of handwritings, all in praise 
of a life of retirement. The only two I recollect I transcribe as they 
were written. 
** In these deep solitudes and lonely cells 
Where heavenly pensive Contemplation dwells 


And gentle Charity for ever reigns, _ 
No tumult can disturb the vestal’s veins! 


Beatrice.” 
“* How happy is the blameless vestal’s lot, 
The world forgetting, by the world forgot! 
To her unknown the anguish of a tear, 
Save that she sheds upon a sister’s bier! 
Monica.” 


At the very primitive hour of two we dined with the priests be- 
longing to the establishment; beside these, there was a lady in the 
gay garb of the world, who presided, and two lovely girls who had 
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abjured the Protestant faith, and taken refuge with the kind nuns ; one 
was a Miss S , niece of the Duke of M - All the dishes were 
French, and the dinner throughout served in the true Parisian style, 
and never, in that proverbial gay country, was there a gayer party, or 
a greater display of that peculiar kind of wit that makes a social dinner 
so pleasant. After coffee, which it were worth going a Pilgrimage to 
sip, we attended vespers, at which all the pupils were present, as 
well as the nuns; though the latter were not visible, except as their 
dark forms were faintly discerned through the high screen behind 
which they sat. O1! the melody of that sweet voice that sang the 
Evening Hymn to the Virgin!—the silvery sounds seem now to 
float upon my ear. We felt it could only proceed from the lovely 
mouth that had given us so kind a welcome in the morning; it was 
the lady abbess, who thus tinished the enchantment she had begun, 
After the service we went with our good priest to make our adieus to 
this beautiful woman. With her blessing she gave us a small ivery 
cross as a token of her good wishes, and as a memorial, as she said, 
of the day we had passed at a convent—a privilege that few have to 
record, 

How often has all that passed on that day risen unbidden to my 
waking thoughts, and haunted my night visions! The noble hall— 
the tapestried parlour—the quiet cells—the magnificent chapel, with 
all its rich and beautiful tracery—the mellow light streaming from its 
painted windows—the incense—the altar—the pealing organ—the 
hymn to the Virgin—the stately trees—the classic temple,—all throng 
on my memory with resistless foree and undecaying interest. 

«* Well, dear sir,” said my companion, as we travelled homeward 
in the soft twilight, too much pleased and enchanted to be talkative, 
* would you recommend me to become a nun 7” 

«“ No, my child,” replied the good padre, “ I would not condemn 
you to a seclusion from the world, but would assign you the more 
difticult, though more honourable task, of walking uncorrupted and 
unsullied through it.” 








E. S. F. 
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DOUBT AND REALITY; OR, A SPANISH LADY'S 
WOOING. 


Tue Duchess of Almeda, who was a creole of the Havana, was mar- 
ried at a very early age to the duke of that name and title. This 
union was in opposition to the taste of the youthful and imaginative 
Rita, who had a great predilection for a religious life ; but, as her family 
insisted on her compliance with their wishes, she submitted in silence; 
and, until the period of her arrival in France, no other feelings than 
those that were prompted by the sincerest piety had occupied her 
bosom. 

The Duke of Almeda was an old gentleman of an infinity of wit; 
but, as was at that time the case with numbers of his rank, he had 
been seduced by the false splendour with which the school of the 
encyclopadists was surrounded; and, deceived by the principles of 
universal philanthropy which that mischievous sect announced, he 
devoted himself, heart and soul, to the propagation of its doctrines. 
Participating in that strange but honourable enthusiasm by which the 
heads of half the French nobility of that epoch were distracted in the 
shadowy regions of an illusive Utopia, he hurried on, as far as lay in 
his power, the progressive development of those ideas and that 
system of philosophy which subsequently became so fatal to the 
aristocracy, the throne, and the altar. 

The bitter railleries with which he overwhelmed his wife on the 
subject of what he termed her superstition, had no influence upon her 
mind so long as they continued in Spain. The spiritual and secular 
authority of the church and the clergy was so imposing, and the 
belief of the people so deeply and firmly rooted; she breathed such 
an atmosphere of piety, was surrounded by persons who so fervently 
partook of the sincerity of her convictions, and encountered, wherever 
she turned, the exterior symbols of her magnificent faith, that it was 
not possible the purity and integrity of Rita's faith could suffer any 
attaint or diminution. But when she arrived at Versailles, and had 
lived for some time in the centre of the fc/es, elegancies, and enjoy- 
ments of a polished court, famous for the refinements of its wit and 
the exquisite tone of its manners, she became, in some degree, in- 
volved in the vortex of its dissipations ; and, in the giddy wind of its 
pleasures, the robustness of her religious convictions was imperceptibly 
impaired. In addition to this, the religion of France was not at all 
like the prevalence of the same system in Spain; there were no 
longer in the former those lofty churches, so glowing and profound, 
with their glittering shrines of gold and jewellery which seemed to 
attract around them all the light of the building, and shone in the 
surrounding obscurity like an emanation of the glory of heaven; the 
solemn and majestic chant of the monks was no longer heard in 
France ; and its population, which had an horror of the black or sad- 
coloured vestments of Spain, was no longer seen prostrate upon the 
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cold pavement of the isles in silence and in gloom, and counting the 
beads of their rosaries with enthusiastic devotion, and all the unction 
of religious fervour. 

In France, the spirit of religion had been lost sight of, and its 
genius was perverted; its ministers and teachers endeavoured to 
dazzle the eyes by the splendour of the rituals, instead of the sim. 
plicity of the doctrine; the churches were elaborately adorned with 
gaudy trappings, but they had almost all lost, either by neglect of 
decay, those beautifully painted windows through which the beams of 
the sun penetrated like the mild and softened hues of a rainbow ; the 
mass was only frequented to see and be seen ; the sun threw its laugh. 
ing beams through large and lofty windows, deluging the interior of 
the churches with a flood of light, and, dancing upon the profuse 
decorations of velvet, gold, and silk, flung their painted reflections 
upon a noisy, gay, and smiling congregation, who eclipsed in their 
dresses the splendour of the altars. Philosophy had banished religion 
from the pulpit; the sacred mysteries were solemnized amid sneers 
and ill-suppressed sarcasms ; and, to crown the whole, the psalms and 
anthems were sung by the girls of the opera. 

It must be admitted that Rita’s principles were acquired rather 
than instinctive, the result of chance and accident rather than con- 
viction and reason. She was endowed with a quick, fertile, and ardent 
imagination, which had been inflamed by the pompous exterior of 
Catholicism, and touched by its grave and majestic ceremonies ; but 
she had never yet suffered, or had occasion to require the consolations 
of religion, and had never listened to the solemn and whispered 
echoes of that vast abyss in which the profound soul of Pascal had 
been plunged. She had experienced nothing of religion but its 
poetry; of the unfathomable ocean of faith she perceived nothing 
but the fresh and sparkling wave which gambolled on its expanse ; 
and her soul was enraptured, while her senses were intoxicated, by the 
inspiring perfumes of the incense, and the distant, solemn, and murmured 
melody of the deep-toned organ. And so, when the philosophers com- 
posing the society of her husband had laid siege to her spiritualised 
faith with their cold logic and dry algebraical reasoning, Rita was 
incapable of reply or argument. ‘They spoke by rule, and supported 
their cavils with mathematical figures and with mathematical preci- 
sion, while she could only talk enthusiasm and ecstasy ; when she 
quoted the miracles and wonders by which Christianity had been 
illustrated and its authenticity established, they opposed her fervour 
with the unchangeable laws of nature and the theorems of astronomy : 
on whichever side she turned, she encountered nothing but cold and 
heartless reasoning and withering sarcasm; so that, frightened and dis- 
tressed, she was reduced to silence ; for the apparent clearness of cer- 
tain objections, although they could not entirely persuade her ot the 
hollowness of the system to which she had clung, had the effect ot 
shaking her conviction and alarming her by its possible and probable 
impositions. Then, becoming conscious, as if by instinet, of all the 
happiness and comfort she was in danger of losing, she wished to take 
refuge in her former confident and undoubting belief ; but the time had 
passed, never to be recalled; the cruel spirit of analysis had stained 
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with his withering breath her ravishing visions of azure skies and 
smiling heavens peopled by angels with rainbow wings, breathing 
music and sympathy which found an echo in her softened heart—all 
had disappeared like the visions of first and only love. 

This may be easily conceived ; for a person of a strong and powerful 
mind, or of a proved, strengthened, and confirmed religious faith, can 
contend advantageously, and even impress his antagonists with his own 
hallowed and earnest devotion, elevating them within his own sphere 
of belief by the spell of a seducing and persuasive eloquence ; but 
Rita was quite powerless with the adversaries she encountered, 
because there was no depth in her fervid mind, which was carried 
along by impulse, as she had attached herself to the poetry of religion 
quite as much as to its doctrines and maxims. At last her mind 
becaine tired out, more particularly as she appeared always to be in 
the wrong in every argument ; her self-love, too, was irritated by find- 
ing her confused but earnest convictions opposed by capricious and 
subtle reasoning ; and she ended by doubting of everything, and of 
herself. From doubt to incredulity there is but one step; this step 
was taken, and Rita became a professed wit and freethinker. 

Incredulity must necessarily make a deep impression upon an 
organisation so susceptible as that of Rita. In fact, on the first 
glance, there is a fatal attraction, a sort of fascination, in the contest 
against the Deity; there is a species of wild and fierce poetry in the 
revolt of the rebel angel ; and there is audacity in blasphemy, when 
Jupiter retorts with a thunderbolt. But in analyzing the atheism of 
the eighteenth century, which so clamorously pronounced its pitiful 
pretensions, we are struck by its meanness and cowardly character ; 
for those who professed it believed ina state of utter annihilation after 
death, and had nothing to fear from the laxly-administered laws during 
their lives. They could, therefore, blaspheme with perfect safety, 
and had not even the equivocal merit of being martyrs to irreligion 
and impiety. As the Divinity did not accept the challenge which was 
tacitly offered by Rita, her state of hesitation and doubt did not con- 
tinue long; indifference took its place; and at length it happened 
that the Duchess of Almeda looked upon heaven with no emotions 
either of fear or love. If we dwell at more than usual length upon 
this incident of Rita’s existence, it is because from this period her life 
assumed a different aspect, and took another colouring; for her ardent 
and passionate imagination, which had hitherto fed upon the aliment 
afforded by the thoughts of infinity and eternity, which open an 

immeasurable career for vivid minds to expatiate in, had quickly 
exhausted what it received in exchange for the belief which had been 
destroyed, and was compelled to fall back upon its own natural 
resources, or to waste away and consume by its own fire. 

Hitherto Rita had escaped the influence of earthly passions ; but 
now, if her burning soul wished to indulge in emotions of joy or 
anguish, they could only be found or felt in love. For love is a re- 
ligion, and has its faith and creed, and in Rita's case it was more par- 
ticularly so; and if she had given herself up to the emotion, she would 
have loved with an utter and absolute surrendering of self—with a 
fierce and implacable jealousy which would have devoted to love what 
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she would otherwise have sacrificed to heaven—her rank, fortune, and 
country. But at that time they did not love after such a fashion in 
France ; and so it happened that Rita found no one worthy to excite 
such a feeling in her heart ; and she remained unscathed jin the ge. 
neral dissoluteness of manners and principles, an exemplary model of 
every female excellence, until the sudden death of the Duke dA}. 
meda left her at liberty, a young widow, with an immense fortune, 
Although she could not regret the duke very much, she paid the cus. 
tomary respect to his memory, and passed the period allotted to mourn. 
ing in the country. Since her residence in France, Rita had never 
been so isolated from society and in such utter solitude as now: and 
this was the first time that she regretted her former happy state of 
undoubting and intense faith ; but that was gone, and its departed in. 
fluence was irrevocable; and the duchess, wearied and chagrined, 
dragged on the dull and melancholy hours, her ardent soul longing for 
some emotion to occupy her feelings, suffering from an unknown pain, 
and sighing for a wonted happiness. Her health became affected, she 
grew thin, and her cheeks were stained and wrinkled by the channels 
of involuntary tears; without aid, consolation, or refuge against these 
painful sorrows, and the nervous excitement which preyed upon and 
fevered her, the thought of an early death was the only pleasing idea 
that visited her solitude, and she sometimes even thought of accelerat- 
ing its approach; but whether her courage failed, or a secret pre- 
sentiment withheld her, she continued to linger in this uncomfortable 
state until the whole current of her existence was altered by a new 
influence. 

A female attendant came to her one day with the information that 
some fishermen, who had taken shelter from a storm in a ruined tower 
on the coast, had discovered a young man, of singular beauty, who 
was nearly expiring from exhaustion ; and that, knowing the humanity 
of the duchess, they had come to the castle for assistance in reviving 
him. This account made an impression upon her romantic mind, and 
on the same day she bent her steps to the tower of Koatven, accom- 
panied by a domestic. Then, for the first time, she saw Henri. In- 
terested by the mild and saddened expression of the youth's beautiful 
and noble features, Rita explained to him, with some emotion, the 
object of her visit; and that, having understood that her care and 
attention would be serviceable to him, she had come in person to ten- 
der them. 

Henri warmly and gratefully thanked her, but added that there was 
no occasion he should become a burthen to her. His history was a 
simple one . he was an orphan, and had been brought up by his uncle, 
an aged ecclesiastic, and had never quitted him until his death. 
Lett alone in the world, without fortune, friends, or interest, Henri 
had determined to follow a vocation to which he thought himself 
called, that of the cloister. Nevertheless, before coming to an !rre- 
vocable decision upon this matter, and in order to ascertain whether 
he could fitly support the solitude, fasting, austerities, and privation of 
the monastic life, he had resolved to make the tower his place, of 
retirement for some little time. But his strength had failed him—he 
had fallen sick—the old domestic who attended him had abandon 
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him when he could no longer pay for his services—and, had it not been 
for the unexpected visit of the fishermen, he must have perished un- 
known. He concluded his narrative by saying; * It is of little matter 
now, for I feel that my life is departing; and soon, poor orphan as I 
am, I shall go to rejom in heaven my mother, whom I never knew 
op earth.” 

The melancholy resignation, abandonment, and misfortune by which 
the lad was oppressed, and his ingenuous countenance, touched the 
heart of the duchess, and she instantly felt a deep pity for, and a 
strong interest in, one so unfortunate. From this period a new ex- 
istence commenced for Rita; and, by a strange contradiction, the 
haughty lady who had resisted and repulsed the homage of the noble 
and the elevated, felt an unknown sensation inspiring her at the 
sight of this being, so unhappy and so destitute. Hitherto, the most 
elegant trifling, the most distinguished manners, and the most graceful 
impertinence of the flatterers of the gay world, had never arrested the 
passing glance of Rita; but the sad and pale face of Henri remained 
engraven on her heart; those features, which she had never beheld 
but once, seemed to haunt her wherever she went; and that soft and 
timorous voice was constantly thrilling in her soul. 

Rita was so happy in this newly-discovered sensation, that she did 
not dream of resisting its progress. She was freed from all ties and 
connexions, immensely rich, and her own mistress ;—what obstacle, 
then, was there to prevent her devoting herself to Henri? And on 
his side, alone, isolated, with no parents, family, or friends, would he 
not be hers, and hers only ?—would he not be absolutely and entirely 
dependent upon her ?—would he not hold everything of her ?—and 
then, would she not be the only creature that loved him ?—for so she 
understood love. Rita would have been jealous of Henri’s mother or 
sister, if he had owned such relations; for love in her bosom was 
egotism in its purest sense, fierce, exacting, and exclusive. The more 
she knew Henri, the more she loved him. She spent whole hours in 
listening to the outpouring of his artless and candid soul, and delighted 
in the consciousness that she was feeling the same emotions she ex- 
cited in her protégé ; for she was as great a novice as the youth in the 


symbols and symptoms of the delicious passion; so that an exchange 


was established between them of the ravishing details of each new 
discovery they made of the influence of the passionate tenderness in 
their own hearts, by which they divined what was passing in the other's. 

And then the boy was so timid—so bashful! and as he never ex- 
acted the soft tribute of the lip, it would have been ungenerous not 
to make a free and unreserved surrender of its treasures. Thus, at 


length, a deep, burning, and concentrated passion took possession of 
the heart and soul of the duchess. At her age the development ot 


such a feeling is impetuous and uncontrollable, and every considera- 
tion was postponed to the happiness of calling him her own. Her 
determination to effect this was invincible and unshaken; and regard- 
less of her rank and fortune, forgetful of or despising her social posi- 
tion, she decided upon offering her hand to Henri, who, in one of their 
conversations, had avowed himself the offspring of a noble though 
impoverished family of Bretagne. 
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“ Of what consequence is his fortune to me ?” said Rita; 


e : “ is he 
not noble? Moreover, as I am the only child of a grandee of Cas. 


tille, can I not endow him with the name and title of my sire? | yj) 


do so; for he shall hold everything that he has from me—everything 
—even his name—that name which he will worthily bear and gallantly 
illustrate. For my Henri is beautiful, brave, and accomplished, J 
never yet saw a gentleman that could be compared to him. And then 
he loves me so! O he loves me to adoration—I feel it here—in my 
heart! I love him too well for it to be otherwise ; and has he not 
sacrificed to me all that he could possibly surrender in this world? 
—the faith which he had sworn ?—the pure and calm future of which 
he dreamed ? And who knows,” said Rita, with alarm, “ who can tell 
that he has not sacrificed his happiness to me ?” 

The three days, during which she had required Henri to reflect 
upon her proposition, found her, if that were possible, still more deter. 
mined and resolute in her will. On the evening of the third day she 
took her cloak, and leaving the castle by her oratory, which communi- 
cated with the chapel by a narrow passage, she leaned upon the arm 
of one of her esquires, and walked to the sea-side. When slie reached 
a large rock, she ordered the attendant to wait her return, and entered 
the tower. Henri was at the gate, standing on a sort of terrace, 
which served as a foundation for the staircase ; but he was dressed in 
such a manner that Rita did not at first recognise him, and she stood 
surprised and motionless. He was almost entirely enveloped ina 
monk's habit, and his cowl, drawn over his head, nearly concealed his 
features. 

“ Rita, Rita, it is I,” exclaimed he, in his gentle tones. He had 
scarcely pronounced the first syllable of her name ere the duchess, 
recognising her lover, had flung herself into his arms. 

“ But, Henri, why assume this melancholy costume ?” 

“ Was it not that 1 was doomed to wear before I knew you, my 
Rita? I wished to clothe myself in it for a first, a last, and an only 
time, in order to make for you a more total, ample, and unreserved 
sacrifice. Are you offended with me 7?” 

** No, no !—but come,” said Rita, running up the staircase. 

Henri gently held her back. « Listen,” he whispered, while he 
pressed her lips to his own. ‘I have a fancy to be alone in my apart- 
ment above to receive you, and to do the honours of my hermitage 
fitly. I wish once more to long for your coming, to hear the welcome 
sound of your footsteps, and the rustling of your dress. Will you 
permit me ?” 

“ Yes, yes; but let me tell you,” interrupted Rita, with joyous pre- 
cipitation, so eager was she to confide her cherished and darling pro- 
ject to her lover—* let me tell you, Henri, I am come to offer you 
my hand—my hand—with an immense fortune and a title—such a 
glittering, dazzling title as German electors might envy !—it is all for 
you ; and—myself with it!—and O, how gladly do I surrender it all 
to one, who P 

“ Angelic creature!” said Henri, kissing her bright and marble 
brow, “ you shall tell me all above.” And so saying, he disappea 
in the dark recesses of the tower. A minute afterwards Rita stood at 
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the door of his room, which no darkness could prevent her finding. 
She flung it open, and uttered a scream of astonishment, and almost 
of terror. 

Her surprise was very natural, for no one could have recognised 
the obscure and wretched chamber of the tower of Koatven. Its 
damp walls, blackened by time, were covered with magnificent dra- 
peries of purple velvet, whose ample folds seemed to diminish the 
proportions of the apartment at least one half. ‘There was, besides, a 
profusion of golden candlesticks, of gilded furniture, of Venetian 
mirrors reflecting the lights of a hundred wax tapers, which made 
the circular room like a concentration of lights and splendour. And 
the timid and melancholy Henri was metamorphosed into a graceful, 
accomplished, and confident gentleman, who glided over the rich 
carpets, and offered his hand to the duchess to conduct her to an 
arm-chair, near a table richly prepared with an equipage of the cost- 
liest china, enamelled with vermilion-coloured figures of flowers. 
The drinking goblets were of crystal, so thin and pellucid that the 


junction of the lips was almost felt through them. It was Henri 


himself; only, instead of his monastic habit, which he had assumed 
to conceal his dress, he was attired in a coat of blue velvet, embroi- 
dered with gold, and ina waistcoat of cloth of silver. It was Henri, 
glittering in the rays of the rose diamonds, which flushed through the 
elaborate lace-work of his ruffles, which blazed upon his garters, on 
the buckles of his red-heeled shoes, and on the hilt of his sword. It 
was Henri, who wore with perfect ease, and as if he had been accus- 
tomed to it, the costume of a nobleman, adorned with the orders of 
Malta and St. Louis, and over which waved gracefully, with every 
motion, the large shoulder-knots of white satin studded with silver, 
the distinctive emblem that the wearer was ranked in the military 
household of the royal Bourbons of France. 

But the countenance of Henri bore no longer that soft expression 
of sadness and suffering which had such a touching charm for Rita’s 
heart. His features were now smiling and animated; his glances, 
which the duchess had never yet encountered in their full force, and 
which had been always hitherto downcast and veiled by his long eye- 
lashes, were now replete with gaiety and exultation; and the cloud 
of white and perfumed powder which was thickly sprinkled over his 
waving tresses, doubled the expressive power of his black and deeply 
piercing eyes. 

“Am asleep or awake?” said the duchess, trembling, and over- 
come by a feeling of apprehension and grief, which she could not 
conceal. 

“ Madame the duchess shall have everything explained to her,” 
was the respectful response of Henri, assuming the exquisite polite- 
ness of the day, which only allowed a lady to be addressed in the 
third person. 

_ Rita threw herself into a chair, exclaiming, “ Explain yourself ; 
in the name of heaven, sir, explain the meaning of all this 1” 
‘‘In the first place,” rejoined he, “ will madame the duchess 


allow me to inquire whether she has ever heard speak of the Comte 
de Vaudrez ?” 
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“ Frequently, sir, when I was in the habit of going to Versailles.» 

Then madame the duchess will learn, perhaps, with some asto. 
nishment, that it is the Comte de Vaudrez who has now the honour 
of addressing her.” 

“ You, sir, you! Henri! but then—good heaven!—But the 
Comte de Vaudrez, I was told, was in the navy, and served jy 
America—is it possible? For pity’s sake, Henri, solve me this 
mystery !” 

“ It is very true, madame, that I did serve in America, under the 
orders of Admiral de Guiche; but after two years’ cruising, I re. 
turned to France—where I have been now for nearly two monthis.” 

. * * * * 

Happy in her husband, her station, and in the numerous blessings 
which flow from the proper and judicious administration of a large 
fortune, the Duchess Rita recovered that peace of mind which. arises 
from a conscientious discharge of the duties of life, and in which the 
days pass undisturbed, and the nights are tranquil and refreshing. 
With these returned the original pious dispositions of her soul, which 
had been suppressed rather than extinguished, and which would 
never have been disturbed, but for the artful insinuations and dex- 
trous sophistry of the leaders of that wretched philosophy, by the 
principles of which the peace of Europe was wrecked for so long a 
period. Toa susceptible heart, and an ardent temperament, a cor- 
rect understanding of religious matters is more especially necessary— 
and in this the duchess cordially concurred, when she reflected upon 
the danger to which her youth would have been exposed, had the 
Comte de Vaudrez been other than a gentleman and a man of 
honour. 

J. P. 
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NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 


The Sultan and Mehemet Ali; or the Present Crisis in Turkey. By 
Apotpnus SLabE, Esq., R.N., Author of “ Turkey, Greece, and 
Malta,” &c. &c. 


The death of Sultan Mahmoud and the great question of the East now 
enchain the attention of all Europe, and will, sooner or later, involve the 
greater part of Europe in a war. Of this we are as assured, as we are that 
the Danube descends to the Black Sea, and the Nile pours its waters into 
the Mediterranean. Instead of shutting their eyes to this inevitable crisis, 
it behoves Englishmen to reflect deeply and soberly upon the course they 
are to pursue, and the means they are to adopt, for preserving the power 
and honour of the British empire. Captain Slade has lived much among 
Turks and Egyptians; he has proved by former works how well he is 
acquainted with the affairs of the East. The opinions of such a writer 
are entitled to attention and respect, and we feel satisfied that they will 
meet with both, even from those who may not go the full length of his 
views. In his estimate of that overrated reformer, the late sultan, we 
entirely agree ; but we can hardly help thinking that his portraits of Me- 
hemet Ali and Ibrahim Pasha are a little too favourable, It also seems to 
us that Captain Slade occasionally attributes to the late sultan’s reforms 
sundry calamities and events which had nothing whatever to do with 
those reforms, which would inevitably have happened if Mahmoud had 
never cut the throats of the Janissaries, or touched the beards or turbans 
of his subjects, or done any of those things that made him famous in 
Christendom—a Mussulman Peter the Great !—a nine days’ wonder! It 
is scarcely possible, however, to exaggerate the deplorableness of the con- 
dition in which this sovereign has just left his empire. 


“Look at the shorn state in which Mahmoud leaves it ; Greece absolutely severed 
from it ; Servia, Moldavia, and Wallachia, destined to belong to Austria or to Russia, 
but never more to return under a Mussulman rule; Egypt, Syria, and Arabia, on 
the point of achieving independence ; Algiers oceupied by the oldest ally of the 
Porte ; the Scheiks of Mecca and of Medina viewing in Mehemet Ali the revivor of 
the Caliphate; the chiefs of Arabia and Sennaar doing him homage , Circassia, 
bursery of Ottoman brides, struggling with Russia for existence. Hitter, indeed, 
must have heen Mahmoud’s last hours at thinking of the sad result,of so much 
bloodshed, so much irritation caused by changes, in the name of reform. Well may 
the dying Sultan have wept with apprehension of the future, and have implored his 
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pashas to guard his heir, though he, the father, who had done so little for 
prince, had hardly a right to expect others to do more. 

** Sad inheritance! a throne which leans for support on its foes! a people witho 

. ; “= ut 
loyalty, which disappeared when fanaticism was broken down by innovation! . 
country devastated by civil war! an army just defeated! a council without princi le! 
Who could say that he would be able to stem such a tide of obstacles? Can we 
expect success from a lad of seventeen, brought up like a young Turk of the old 
school, ‘with no other society than that of women, eunuchs, mutes, and imams? 
(priests.) There is fortunately one man in the empire able to give the Sultan good 
advice. This man is Khusref Pasha, so remarkable in the recent history of Turkey 
and who would have saved the empire from many disasters had his voice been duly 
listened to. He has been appointed grand vizier since Sultan Mahmoud’s death 
and therefore we may expect to see as good measures taken as are possible in the dis. 
tracted state of the empire. He will probably call in the troops from the frontiers 
recal thoge employed in Tripoli, and take steps to ensure respect to the Sultan’s au. 
thority in Roumelia and Asia Minor, where he may still reign; and when that is 
done, employ the resources of the country, in concert with England and Austria, in 
rendering it less dependent of Russia. 

“The unsettled condition of Upper Albania and Bosnia, the agglomeration of 
Lower Albania and Macedonia into one pashalik, which might, under a talented and 
ambitious chief, attempt to become independent, beside the kingdom of Greece, and 
the exposed state of Constantinople, exposed to a coup de main any day from 
Russia's fleet from the Euxine, and her army in the Crimea, twenty-five-thousand 
strong, are subjects of much higher consideration than the power of Mehemet Ali, 
A Russian fleet and army are always ready within a week’s sail of Constantinople, and 
may run down the Bosphorus in any weather, at night when the moon is up, while there is 
not a battery capable of stopping the passage of a frigate, or anything to disturb the quiet 
anchorage of a hostile fleet in the Golden Horn, or to prevent the instant disembarkation 
of an army in the city itself.” 


the youthfy) 


Captain Slade thinks that the best thing that now could be done for the 
Turks and for us would be the entire separation of Egypt and Turkey. 
He suggests that the present young Sultan Abdul Medjid should make 
over, in full sovereignty to Mehemet Ali, all the country south of Mount 
Taurus, Syria as well as Egypt, of all which territory the great pasha 
has been undisputed master for some years, while the Porte has not had 
for some ages any real sovereign authority over it. 


‘There is ample space for two splendid empires, separated by Mount Taurus, and 
abutting in the valley of Ararat, each of which would become stronger than the 
whole has ever been, from the effects of concentration ; each of which has all the 
materials for becoming great and prosperous. By cutting off Syria, Egypt, and 
Bagdad from the empire, would nothing worth having remain to the Porte! Can 
Roumelia and Anatolia be paralleled, as a kingdom, for extent and beauty and natural 
wealth? Asia Minor alone is an unrivalled spot on the globe: in form and extent 
like Spain, bounded on three sides by the sea, on the fourth side by a ny chain of 
mountains ; with similar productions and a finer climate, An imposing an a worthy 
object here offers itself to civilised Europe: to effect the tranquillity and well-being 
of the East on broad and rational principles. Consent to the division of one empire 
into two: out of a huge disjointed mass of separate interests make two states, and 
the prosperity of all will be placed on a sure basis. The moment is favourable : the 
great obstacle to any practical arrangement, Sultan Mahmoud, is no more. 

* * « * 


“ Defer—defer—defer—seems to be the motto, or, as the French say, Apres moi le 
deluge. In vain was the tendency of Russia’s supremacy over the Danubian prin- 
cipalities urged on Austria’s notice. ‘ Enough for the day is the evil thereof, was 
the answer. The day is come. Will Austria risk a war to recover the freedom of 
her own river, or will she tamely submit?) How much expense if she fight for the 
Danube, or how much danger, if she submit, would a little timely firmness have 
saved! In vain Europe was warned that the status guo would not ruin Mehemet 
Ali, that by leaving the Sultan the right to attack Syria he would bring down further 
evil on his house, and that another collision would take place despite the areal 
ments of diplomacy. The collision has taken place, and the third army formed by 
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Saltan Mahmoud, at so much expense and discontent, has been destroyed, and the 
man for whose injury that army was tacitly encouraged by Europe to muster for 
three years on the ‘Taurus, is raised to a pinnacle, where he has only got to say, “1 
am independent,” to strike coin, to hoist a flag, to make an order of knighthood, in 
order to be as good a sovereign in form (with one hundredfold more power) as either 
of the kings whose rights have grown out of revolution within the last ten years. 

«This is the ‘ stern necessity’ which Europe is required to meet. It is, at the 
same time, no case of spoliation for which Europe would have to feel ashamed : it 
is the simple admission of a fact. Will Europe unanimously recognise Mehemet 
Ali’s declaration of independence, and use her influence to induce the Porte to 
submit to fate, as she did in regard of Greece ; or, by rejecting it, leave his domi- 
nions exposed to the evils attendant ona disputed right, and himself under the 
necessity of endeavouring to enforce the admission by ulterior proceedings, which 
cannot but be disastrous to the Porte? For the sake of Turkey, for the sake of 
Western Europe, for the sake of humanity, the question between the Porte and 
Egypt should be settled at once, and that can only be accomplished by Europe not 
withholding from Mehemet Ali what never, in the ——— of the world, has been 
withheld from any man in his position. Can Europe annihilate his power? If so, 
let her do it at once; but unfortunately for Russia she cannot. Union is wanted, 
France and England will not join in a crusade, and even were they to think of such 
a thing, where are their forces to attack aman who has a hundred thousand men 
flushed with victory,—with deserts, and a cause—the cause of the Mussulman 
against the Christian—in his favour? Russia has plenty of troops, | believe ; but 
if she were to send any in defence of the Sultan’s cause in the valley of the Eu- 
phrates, not ten men in a hundred would return. She would find some difference 
between Diebitch’s opponents and the Egyptian troops, and she probably has not got 
a better general than Ibrahim Pasha,” 

* * * Ky 

“A few words will show the advantages which all the world, excepting Russia, 
will derive from the Arabian monarchy recognised by Europes. It will exist in one 
form or another, although Europe should not recognise it; but, in the latter case, 
Turkey and England will be less benefited. I couple Turkey and England, because 
whatever is advantageous to one is so to the other. England and Turkey have two 
objects in common. One is the increase of commerce between the two countries, 
which is only to be effected by ensuring repose to the latter ; the other is to exempt 
Turkey from the necessity of Russian protection, and this can only be accomplished 
by removing all subject of discord between her and Syria, It is not enough that 
Mehemet Ali be virtually independent, that the divan express itself ready to listen 
to his counsels ; not a vestige of superiority ought to be left to the Porte. There 
must be a total separation of name and title, or the remedy is incomplete, 

‘So long as the Porte may entertain a hope, no matter how nourished, or at what- 
soever distant period to be realised, of re-acquiring dominion over Syria, so long 
must a feeling of hostility exist in the bosom of the Arabian potentate, and conse- 
quently the pretext for the treaty of Hunkiar-skellesi will remain. The object of that 
treaty was to protect the Porte from the Pasha of Egypt, but deprive Mehemet Ali 
of any motive for injuring the Sultan, and the necessity ceases. As long as Europe 
regards Mehemet Ali as a vassal in any way, so long will he be the enemy of Turkey ; 
but from the moment he is recognised as a sovereign, he becomes her ally, and will 
prove the firmest bulwark for Constantinople. A moment's reflection on the subject 
will convince anybody that the Mussulman ruler of Syria, whoever he may be, must 
infinitely prefer to see the Turks masters of Constantinople than the Russians : 
because Russia is ambitious and of an aggrandising mood, while Turkey is supine 
in temper and sinking. . 

“The treaty of Hunkiar-skellesi between Russia and the Porte, by which all 
ships of war, save Russian and Turkish, are excluded from the Euxine, and in virtue 
of which Russia may be said to be the exclusive protectress of the Porte, oxpites in 
June 1841. If the independent position of Mehemet Al is not settled by Europe 
before that time, the obnoxious treaty will be renewed: if, on the contrary, Europe 
wisely acknowledges him, there will be no occasion to renew the treaty.” 


Captain Slade says that Mehemet Ali (recognised of course by Eng- 
land and her allies) will be a much better provectoe for the Sultan than is 
the Russian Emperor; that the Sultan, i relieved of this hopeless war 


With the Arabs, and wisely directed in applying his resources to the 
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defence of his European frontier, the Bosphorus, &c., may soon be jy a 
situation to do without any protection, and to hold his own against the 
Muscovites. We doubt, however, the realisation of the latter scheme. 
nor does Captain Slade seem to be very sanguine. His great hope evi. 
dently rests throughout on the new energies of the rising Arab monarchy 
What follows seems to us convincing, and of most serious import. 


“ The grand object of Europe is to see a power at Constantinople independent of 
Russia, be it Ottoman, Greek, or Arabian—Ottoman, if possible. We sincerely 
hope that no such occasion may arise; we hope that Ibrahim will have no reason ty 
leave Syria to protect Islamism at Constantinople. We feel assured, as we said 
before, that the best thing for all interests is, that Turkey should be divided into two 
empires. We merely allude to a not impossible eventuality to show the importance 
which Mehemet Ali’s power may become of to Europe, in more ways than one, in 
thwarting any designs which Russia may have on the independence of Constantj- 
nople, though far be it from us to say that she has any. 

“‘ Russia made use of Mehemet Ali to weaken Turkey, and having succeeded jn 
her view, she wishes to see him reduced to insignificance, This is quite natural, 
and were she to act otherwise, she would not be Russia. But why should we assist 
her? She acted in the same way in regard of Greece. As long as Greece aided her 
projects against Turkey, she fostered her, all carbonara as she was, and forwarded 
her views of independence ; but when the mortal disease of Turkey became con- 
firmed by the peace of Adrianople, she exerted her means to keep her adopted child 
helpless. Russia did not choose to have a Greek power established beside prostrate 
Turkey, and, politically speaking, she was right. Russia is unwilling to see an 
Arabian power seated on the borders of Asia Minor, and she is also right, But 
should we have been right in neglecting Greece? Are we right in rejecting Mehe- 
met Ali? Should we have shown much judgment had we objected to see the Helle- 
nists flourishing and united, and assume a position to profit by the fall of the Otto- 
man throne, and claim the succession of the lower empire? The chance has gone 
by of making a counterpoise to Russia with the Greeks; but it is in our power to 
foster a vast Arabic nation adjoining Russia’s new conquests in the south-east, 
speaking one language, of one religion, under one sovereign, extending from Persia 
to Tunis, and southwards to the Indian ocean. It will be the high road to, and form 
one of the defences of India, with ports open on every shore to our ships, and rich 
markets for English industry. New and vast fields of enterprise would be open to 
us, if the wants of civilisation were introduced into Arabiaand Abyssinia, with fur- 
ther prospects in the interior of Africa, under Mehemet Ali’s influence. Already his 
power is as firmly established at Mocha as at Cairo, and his name is respected far 
beyond the fountains of the Nile. 

‘* If we extend our looks eastward, into Persia, the importance of Mehemet Ali 
to England becomes still more apparent, because any proceedings in that quarter 
more immediately affect our interests. I need hardly say that Persia at this hour 
presents a most afflicting picture to our regards, whether as concerns her ownself or 
as in connexion with India. Till lately, we considered ourselves the masters of Persie, 
and the country as the bulwark of Hindostan. Our influence has been paramount 
there above half a century ; we disciplined Feth Ali Shah’s troops, and subsidised 
him ; caressed or threatened his ministers at will. We gave our money and officers 
to ensure the succession to the actual Shah. How changed in a few short months ! 
Apparently we have acted as Russia’s agent, and placed the Shah on the musnud to 
be her tool. Our voice, lately influential throughout its extent, is now unheeded 
in any corner: our ambassador is driven out of the country with scorn; an English 
admiral is insulted at Bushire; nay more, Russia has instigated the Persians to 1n- 
trigue against us in Afghanistan, and ventures to tell the Shah that the road to India 
is not impracticable. What remains for us to do? Are we to give full play to 
Russian influence in Persia as in Turkey ? or do we imagine that the ‘ integrity of 
the Ottoman empire’ will restore us to our former place in the councils of Teheran! 
The case is simply thus: Persia is exposed to a Russian invasion, and to none 
other, and therefore cannot do less than agree to the wishes of her powerful neigh- 
bour. But let us suppose her to be flanked by another state, with the means to use 
also arguments of force, would not the case be altered? And if so, can we have 
the blindness to overlook the importance of Bagdad under Mehemet Ali’s rule? 
Will it be of no consequence to us to have an army of Arabs in the noighbourhoed 
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of Persia? Give Mebemet Alia direct motive for opposing Russia, and the state 
of things in the East will change as though by enchantment. Anglo- Egyptian influ- 
ence will outbalance Russo- Persian influence.” g \ 
x + * « F 
« We may have a glorious game in our hands by-and-bye, if we have the moral 
courage to play it. ‘The most surprising revolutions in the East have been effected 
by the accident of one man obtaining an efficient army, and inoculating it with the 
electric spark of enthusiasm.” 


*%& * * * * 

“T would not give much for the possession of the Russo-Caucasian provinces, if 
an Arabo-Persian invasion could be combined. The Lesghians, who stated their 
armed men to amount to sixty thousand, when they implored Russia's aid against 
Nadir Shah, are in arms, and last winter carried their incursions to the gates of 
Tiflis: the Abasians and the Labzians are up, animated by the bitterest hatred of 
Russia: the districts wrested from Persia and Turkey, in 1827 and 1829, are by no 
means accustomed to their new yoke; nor caa Georgia be trusted without an army. 
The battle just fought in Syria may be the commencement of a mighty change in the 
East, and it may rest with England to guide the movement, to the discomfiture of 
Russia, and to the recovery of her own influence in countries where it has lately 
declined. Russia demands time ; she requires ten years to fix her rule in the Cau- 
casus. Should a torrent diverge that way of itself, ought we to obstruct its progress? 
Ought we not rather to facilitate its course ?” 

* * * * * 

“ There lies Russia’s weak point, and she is aware of it. She knows also how, 
and how only, it can be assailed, She smiles when England talks of bombarding 
Cronstadt and burning Sevastopol, which are unattackable, but she trembles lest 
she should notice her really vulnerable quarter—the whole of the Caucasian pro- 
vinces—and how they may be successfully roused into action: therefore she seeks to 
confine her to a diplomatic contention at Constantinople, and to fix ber in an opposi- 
tion to Mehemet Ali’s aggrandisement. 

“ Russia has ample motives for rejecting Mehemet Ali’s claim to sovereignty. 
And as a rule of policy in the East, we may observe, that whatever she opposes is 
for our advantage, and vice versd. 

“ Let us ask ourselves, if we fear Russia now in the East, how we should feel if 
Mehemet Ali’s power were to be overturned? For England's sake, I rejoice to say 
there is no immediate prospect of that: the wily old Pasha has outwitted Europe, 
and advanced securely towards sovereignty, under the cloak of mild pretences: but 
I put the question hypothetically, in order to show the converse in a clearer light. 
Then, I ask, with the Bosphorus closed to us; with Circassia subdued ; with Syria 
and Bagdad powerless; with Persia docile to Russian views; would any obstacle 
exist, save what might be offered direct fiom India, to frustrate an attempt to re- 
alize the vaunting boast of the “ Moscow State Gazette"? two vears ago, that Russia 
would dictate peace to us at Calcutta?’ Few persons now smile, as they were wont 
to do three years ago, at the “ vision” of Russian excitement in Central Asia. The 
disclosures of last year have wofully undeceived us. We have ascertained to our cost, 
that fewer obstacles remain to obstruct the march of a hostile force across Central 
Asia than have been removedjsince the peace of Tourkmantchai (between Russia and 
Persia) in 1828. Russia had not then paralysed the Ottoman Porte by the peace of 
Adrianople, nor was the Shab then her creature, nor had she at that time obtamed a 
hearing in the councils of the independent states between Khorassan and Cashmere, 
All this is now accomplished: and we have a right to infer an important end in view 
from the exertion of extensive means. We bave a right to infer, that Russia’s inter- 
ference in Persian affairs, her réconnaissances in Caboul and in Afghanistan have one 
main object, viz. the opening of a road to Labore: not for the purpose of marching 
there now, but in order to be ready—to have a threat to hold out—to disturb people's 
minds in our frontier provinces—to cause us a heavy precautionary expense ;—in 
short, to make skilful preparations for an attack, in case of need or opportunity. 
Competent judges affirm, that the mere demonstration of an invading force would 
render our position in India critical. The reports of our two last ministers in Persia 
show the facility which exists in the nature of the country and the temper of the 
inhabitants between Persia and India, to make such a demonstration, and even do 
more; while Captain Burnes attests the influence which the Persians, who must be 
regarded as Russia’s creatures and pioneers, exercise in Afghanistan.’ 
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We here take our leave of Captain Slade, with an increased admiratioy 
of his abilities as a writer upon the affairs of the East. 


Venice. By Atrrep Dometr. 


If we mistake not, this short, fervid poem denotes very extraordinary 
genius and pict Certain we are, we have not read any new poetry 
with so much pleasure for a long time. , 

It seems to us that the author feels deeply and passionately every verse 
every line, every word that he utters ; and that he has a mind made 
strong and beautiful by the best kind of philosophy, and also, within him. 
self, a rich mine of originality from which, with time and toil, many trea. 
sures may be produced. When we first glanced at the title we were 
alarmed, Sestie been overpowered with all kinds of truism and sing-song 
about the “ Sea-Cybele ;” but a little reading in the little book made us 
feel comfortable—and a little more, very happy in the certainty that we 
were communing with one who could make old things new, and think and 
feel for himself without any second or third hand inspiration. 

Instead of running in the common track, and moutbing after Byron 
about dead doges and the despair that is never to be enlivened by a hope, 
Mr. Domett strikes into a new path, appropriately taking for his motto 
the glorious words of the ever-glorious Milton— 


‘© Nor hate a jot 
Of heart or hope.” 


And he glances joyfully from the limited ruin of the present to the illi- 
mitable grandeur of the future, rejoicing in the eternal and happy truth, 
that 


“ Men perish, but mankind advances !” 


The poem is so short, that in fairness we can only take a little from it ; 
but the two subjoined passages will, we trust, justify the unusual warmth 
of our praise. 


Vanished the vine-clad level of the Lombard, 
The close ways opened on the glimmering Sea ; 
Along the horizon trembled lights unnumbered, 
In conscious cowering glee! 
In bright confusion they were blent 
With stars that sky and sea besprent, 
And throbbed above and streamed below 
With restless rays and gladsome glow, 
While distant bells that merry motion timed, 
And hoarsely sweet in hollow peals, as gaily chimed! 


And bere end there a large calm light appeared, 
And dodging slowly o’er the waters dark, 
Betrayed, as waywardly it tacked and veered, 
The fisher’s lonely bark ;— 
But who that marked the sounds, the sights, 
The pealing bells, the busy lights, 
Had not believed that Venice shone, 
Exulting as in ages gone! 
In those high times of triumph, in the dew 
Of Fame, when full of youth, the sea-born Osprey flew ! 
Fair Magdalene of faded Cities ! gay 
And guilty once as sad, yet lovely now! 
To hide thy crimes, thou hast but to display 
That sorrowful sweet brow ! : 








on 
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It tasks the mind, though stern it be 
To dwell on them, yet gaze on thee! 
Before thy beautiful distress, 
Before thy death-struck loveliness, 


We feel awhile our indignation fly, 
Our loathing all forgot in lively sympathy ! 


But reason lifts her voice when kingdoms fail ; 
Grief bas its hour as well as use, A state 
Is but a man upon a larger scale, 
A life of longer date! 
And nations have their youth and age, 
A part to play on history’s stage ; 


- > 
Their manhood wasted, they decay ,— 
Their end fulfilled, they pass away ! 
And he who marks the puppet-show of things, 


May dimly guess how move the secret wheels and springs. 


The fresh free North poured a tumultuous blaze 
Of life on the dead world ; then effervesced, 
The brilliant barbarism of feudal days— 
Slavery in spangles drest! 
The stormy splendour broke away, 
But two fair Angels deigned to stay ! 
Faith, snowy-amiced as spring-cloud, 
And bright-eyed Honour, open-browed, 
That sensitive bold Child of Chivalry, 
In silver arms came shining, never more to flee ! 


* ¥ * y 


Dost mourn for Venice !—lay the Future bare 
To fancy’s glance—though like a light cascade, 
Flung o’er a cliff and blown away in air, 
Adown the abyss it fade! 
Think what unopened mines of man 
Must yet be worked—in spirit scan 
The realms and races all benighted 
Where power and glory ne'er alighted ! 
Mark through how small a spot of earth alone, 
Those birds of passage yet in all the past have flown ! 


W bat eastern tracts yet rough with nature lie! 
Wide plains where sheep, like clouds, in masses move, 
By lilied streams of tented Tartary 
And banks grey ermines love! 
The rocky ridges of Altay, 
The hidden Lama’s holy sway ; 
Where jasmined Himalehs aspire 
Like cloven tongues of snowy fire ; 
From furry North to fiery South—the realm 
That Temugin or Timour did of old o’erwhelm ; 


By scented seas whose laughing billows woo ’ 
‘Coy aromatic isles, to linked lagoons iy 
In that young world, where Nature, born anew, if 

Scutters unheard-of boons ; if 
Where Emus roam in daisied downs, 
Or virgin vales inviting towns ; 


Where vast oppressive silence crushes 
Far-flooded swamps, whose crowded rushes 
Save when slow-moving to the rustling bill i 
Of paddling watermole, stand gloomy, fixed, and still ;— 
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There—there shall Learning lift her quiet eyes! 
There shall the gentle stir of Culture wake ; 
And far and near, while plastic science plies 
Her myriad arts to make 
The tales of older magic tame, 
Her giant Vassal fed with flame, 
Fierce Genie of her wondrous lamp, 
In iron bonds shall snort and ramp, 
And, flashing past the lazy lightnings, fly 
Tbrough mountains—over seas—direct as destiny !” 


Travels in the Trans-caucasian Provinces of Russia, and along the 
Southern Shore of the Lakes of Van and Urumiah, in the Autumn 
and Winter of 1837. By Caprain RicHarp WiLBrRaAnam, Se- 
venth Royal Fusiliers, lately employed on a particular service in 
Persia. 


Captain Wilbraham was one of several British officers attached by 
their government to the service of the present sovereign of Persia. To- 
wards the close of the month of July, 1837, when Schah broke off nego- 
ciations with the Affghan, and, in direct opposition to the views of our 
government, prepared for his rash expedition to Herat, Captain W., con. 
sidering his occupation gone, and being anxious to escape from the in. 
tolerant heat of ‘Tehran, resolved to visit the interesting countries lying 
between the Caspian and the Black Sea—Mount Ararat and the regions 
of the Caucasus. He procured the indispensable pass from the Russian 
ambassador, and set forward on his rough and laborious journey with a 
light heart and-an active, inguiring 1 ind. He enjoyed many facilities 
and advantages which do not usually fall to the lot of the traveller in 
those parts; and he penetrated to several very remarkable places which 
have rarely or never been visited by Europeans. His volume is merely a 
copy of the journal which he kept on the road; but though wholly with- 
out any high literary pretension, it is valuable and interesting, and 
throws considerable light upon the condition of Georgia, and the other 
Caucasian dominions, which have been included within the far-extending 
lines of the Russian empire. Indeed, we scarcely remember a work con- 
cerning this part of the world that we have read with more pleasure; 
though we retain a very grateful recollection of a French book, which 
was translated into English some fifteen years ago, under the title of 
*‘ Letters from the Caucasus and Georgia.” Among old works there are 
the delightful travels of Pietro della Valle, whose descriptions of the 
marauding mountaineers seem to be true to this day. The Circassians 
and Georgians resemble in many points our Highland clans of a century 
ago; and as the Highlanders had a very “ simple rule” for robbing the 
Lowlanders—the Gael against the Sassenach—so have the Caucasians a 
good legend to justify their “ liftings ” from their neighbours and under- 
dwellers in the plains and valleys. They say that when God settled the 
world he summoned all the different nations to take their several portions 
of it, and every people got their share of fertile lands except the inha- 
bitants of Mount Caucasus, who were forgotten : that, upon presenting a 
petition, their claim to live was allowed, and they were permitted to help 
themselves at the expense of their better-provided neighbours. Nor has 
the iron rod of Russia been able as yet to break the tablet upon which 
this legend is inscribed, nor have their grander robberies tended as an 
example to check the raids and forays of the Georgians and Circassians. 
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They still have a great turn for man-stealing, and seem to have a prefer. 
ence for the light-haired German colonists, who have pitched their tents 
here and there under the patronage of the czar. At Karras our traveller 
gleaned the following particulars, 


« My guide was a young German, who, with several comrades, had been carried 
off some years before by the Circassians, and he pointed out to me the very spot 
where the party had surprised them. He did not complain of their harsh treatment, 
but told me that both they and their conductors had suffered severely from hunger on 
their march into the interior. They remained some months with their captors near 
the foot of Mount Elburz, the most magnificent country in the world according to 
his description ; and their duty was to tend the flocks, which furnished the principal 
subsistence of the tribe. After some months they were privately ransomed by their 
parents, it being strictly forbidden by the Russian Government ‘to effect the libera- 
tion of any captives otherwise than by exchange, ‘This regulation, though at first 
sight it may appear harsh, is judicious; for the system of ransom would be an addi- 
tional inducement to the plunderers, and render the situation of the poor colonists 
still more insecure. In a neighbouring colony, not very long ago, the mountaineers 
came down during church-time and literally swept the fields of every head of cattle. 
Last year a horrid scene occurred close to the colony of Karras. An unfortunate 
colonist, a German, was in his little field, not half a mile from his own threshold, 
with his wife and four young children, when a party of Circassians suddenly fell 
upon them. ‘The man was shot and left for dead, while the poor children were for- 
cibly torn from their mother’s arms, and carried off into the mountains, No trace has 
since been found of them, and the poor father with difficulty recovered from his 
wounds. These mountaineers do not care for the Cossacks, who, though good foragers, 
are a most inefficient cavalry.” 


At the pass of Dariel— the Gate of the Caucasus”—where the rocks 
nearly meet overhead, and the road is carried just over a furious torrent, 
Captain Wilbraham found, at intervals of half a mile, Russian pickets, 
with horses ready saddled, and beacons to give instant notice of any night 
attack from the mountaineers. ~And, in most places where he went, he 
found that the Russians were obliged to keep the strictest watch and 
ward; and that they were hardly safe anywhere, except under the guns 
of their forts. A German naturalist, who has charge of the botanical gar- 
den at Tiflis, had been carried off while crossing the Kabarda, and a shoit 
time before our traveller’s arrival a Russian officer of rank was taken up 
to the mountains. Captain Wilbraham seems to think that the entire 
conquest of Circassia will be no easy matter. 

Dp? 

accounts which we see weekly inthe papers of the severe losses of the Russian 
troops are grossly exaggerated, yet they do lose many men by the sword as well as 
from sickness. ‘lhis year an officer of the name of Bestujeff was killed in the attack 
of Adeler: he was their most popular novel writer, and commonly called the Walter 
Scott of ,Russia. By a strange coincidence, their favourite poet, who has written 
much in imitation of Byron, was killed within a month or two of Bestujeff. He 
fell in a duel at the capital. 

“It is almost as difficult to obtain any correct information in Georgia, regarding 
the war in Circassia, as it is in England. I have spoken on the subject with many 
officers who have served against them, and can only learn that it is a complete gue- 
rilla warfare. All agree that these mountaineers ARE AS BRAVE AS STEEL, and that 
there is no prospect of a speedy termination to the contest.” 


“ The. service against the Circassians is extremely harassing, and, although the 


During the captain’s stay the Emperor Nicholas arrived at Tiflis. 


“ The Emperor, attended by Count Orloff, was seated in an open travelling car- 
nage, drawn by eight horses; a guard of honour, composed of four-and-twenty Geor- 
gian princes, rode near the carriage, and their gay dresses were bespattered from 
head to foot. ‘The streets were ancle deep in mud, and the weather durimg the 
whole week had been stormy, with transient glimpses of sunshine. The Emperor 
wore a plain grey cloak and foraging cap, but I could scarcely distinguish his fea- 
tures from the balcony. No sooner had he descended from his carriage at the gate 
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of the palace, than the rain began to fall in torrents, and the crowd which had ass 
bled in the square dispersed to their homes. oar 
* The Emperor had visited Etchmiadzin for a few hours, and had continued | 

journey the same evening to Erivan. Here be met the young heir-apparent of Per 
sia, the eldest son of the Shah, a boy of eight or nine. He was attended by the 
* Ameer-i-Nizam,’ or commander of the disciplined forces, and several other nobles 
It had been intended that he should be present at the capital during the Emperor's 
stay, and a house had been fitted in the Oriental style for his reception; but he ha: 
been delayed at Tabreez, probably either by want of money for the preparations for 
his journey, or by awaiting a fortunate hour for his departure. Besides this, he was 
too great a personage to be smuggled across the frontier, and had to perform the ro. 
gulated quarantine on the banks of the Arras, so that he only reached Erivan a day 
or two before the Emperor, and it was decided that he should await his arrival jp 
that town. The boy was of course too young to transact any business; but some 
discussion took place with the Ameer, not altogether of the most amicable nature. 
It was reported among the Persians that the little Prince had been charged to de. 
mand from the Emperor the restitution of the conquests made by Russia during tho 
war, a request not very likely to be complied with. The suite of the Prince, on Gisic 
return to their country, expressed their astonishment ‘that the Emperor should 


wear a common yaponcha and sleep upon straw,’ so contrary to their ideas of the 
majesty of kings.” 


In the following passage we have a description of the emperor, and of 
other things not less interesting. 


‘At the hour named I repaired to the palace with Souvoroff, whose portly 
figure was encased in the richly-embroidered uniform of a ‘‘ kammer yunker.”  Pass- 
ing up the broad staircase between two rows of guards, we were admitted into the 
inner ‘audience chamber, where the native princes of the Mussulman provinces, 
the governors of districts, and the heads of departments, were assembled. Among 
the former were some strange figures, whose long flowing robes of Kashmeer were 
surmounted by general-officers’ epaulettes, or confined by the broad riband of St. 
Stanislaus or St. Catherine. There was every variety of costume: the mountain 
chiefs wore the Circassian dress ; the Persian governors the black lambskin cap and 
close-fitting tunic, over which was thrown the Kashmeer cloak ; while the Tatars, 
as the Russians call all the Turkish population of these provinces, were wrapped in 
fur cloaks which covered their richly-embroidered jackets. ‘The tight uniform of the 
Russian officers looked mean and ungraceful beside these Oriental dresses, nor did 
their national physiognomy contrast favourably with the handsome and expressive 
features of the natives of the East, 

** We were not long kept waiting: an inner door was thrown open and the hm- 
peror entered, attended by the Governor-general, Count Orloff, General Adlerberg, 
and half a dozen aides-de-camp. ‘The boast of the Russians—that among a thousand 
men you would not fail to recognise the Emperor—is scarcely exaggerated. His 
figure is commanding and his countenance striking; his height must be nearly six 
feet two, and his frame unites symmetry with strength; his smile is peculiarly fas- 
cinating, but the high forehead, the short and curved upper lip, and the expression 
of a rather small mouth, impart somewhat of sternness to his features when 10 Te- 
pose. His naturally fair complexion is now bronzed by exposure to a southern sun, 
but the forehead where the cap has sheltered it is white as marble. His blue eye 
is quick and expressive, and a small moustache adds to his soldier-like appearance. 
His Majesty wore the full dress of a general officer, distinguished only by his deco- 
rations. Passing round the circle, he addressed afew words to each individual as 
Baron Rosen presented him, and his manner towards the Asiatics was peculiarly 
gracious. An Armenian officer served as interpreter. It soon came to my turn (0 


be presented, After remarking that | ought to have been at the cavalry review of 


Vosnesensk, the Emperor asked me several questions concerning the state of Persia, 
and mentioned his baving seen the heir-apparent at Erivan. He then made some 
observations on the recent accession of Queen Victoria; on which subject he 
referred me to Count Orloff, and passed on to my neighbour Souvoroff. On his 
name being announced by the Governor-general, the Emperor immediately ex- 
claimed that it did not please him to see the grandson of the Prince Souvorotf Ita- 
lisky in other than a military uniform, whereupon my friend had to kiss hands and to 
become a soldier nolens volens. This struck me as rather an arbitrary mode of chang: 
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ing a man’s profession, especially when he has for many years been following some 
other line, and has, perhaps, no inclination for a military life. 

‘“ After completing the circle, the folding doors were thrown open, and the Em- 
peror passed into the outer audience chamber, where every one whose rank entitled 
him to the honour of an introduction was to be found. By far the larger number of 
these were Georgians and Armenians. Colonel Catinin introduced me to Count 
Orloff and General Adlerberg: the latter is the Emperor's principal aide-de-camp, 
and on all journeys fulfils the duties of Secretary of War. Count Orloff engaged me 
to call upon him in the morning to hear the news from England, from whence he 
had recently returned, having been sent thither on a mission of congratulation to 
her Majesty on her accession. 

« The duties of the interior of the palace are performed during the residence of 
the Emperor by a chosen body of young Georgian princes, Dressed in their splen- 
did and becoming national costume, they fully uphold the character which the 
Georgians have acquired of being the handsomest nation in the world. Over a 
closely-fitting tunic of rich silk or brocade they wear acloth dress with short sleeves, 
which reaches to the knee. Their loose Eastern trouser is of silk, and a black boot, 
fitting close to the leg, confines it below the knee. A sword and pistols, richly 
inlaid, are fastened in their girdle, and on their head they wear a low lambskin 
cap.” 


Although our traveller missed the cavalry review of Vesnesensk, he 
was present at another review at Tiflis, and there witnessed a specimen 
of the emperor’s summary way of administering justice. 


“ After the parade had been dismissed, a terrible act of justice was performed : the 


officers were called to the front, and Prince Dadian, the Colonel of the grenadiers of 


Georgia, the son-in-law of the Governor-general, and an aide-de-camp of the Em- 
peror, was conducted into his Majesty’s presence. I saw that all was not right, and 
walked towards the other end of the parade with Colonel Rauch, I did not hear 
what was said, but saw the military governor step forward, unbutton the prince's 
coat, and tear off his aiguillettes. His sword was taken from him, and within a few 
hours he was on his way to a distant fortress to await his trial by court-martial. It 
was so unexpected, that I am told several of his nearest relations were looking on 
from the balcony of his own house, without a suspicion of what was about to take 
place. I could scarcely believe my eyes, for I had seen him the preceding day at 
the Emperor’s table. A charge had been brought against him for employing large 
numbers of the men of his regiment in his own private concerns ; and an aide-de- 
camp of the Emperor had been sent to the station of his corps to inquire into the 
truth of the statement: he had only returned the preceding night. 1 was very sorry 
for the poor Princess, who had only been married to him atwelvemonth. I have 
since heard that the military tribunal sentenced him to serve in the ranks, and that in 
despair he committed suicide. 

“This example, which proves that no amount of interest is able to screen the 
offender, has naturally alarmed the officers commanding the different regiments ; for 
peculation is so general an offence, that there are few, if any, whose conduct would 
stand a close investigation. ‘The Emperor spoke most kindly to the poor old baron ; 
and, by way of affording him some consolation, named his eldest son one of his 
aides-de-camp.” 


Among the Russian society at Tiflis the captain found that there was a 
good deal of novel reading, and that the favourite author was Victor 
Hugo. There also he met with a thorough-bred cockney, who told him 
that he was born in Covent Garden, but brought up in the Haymarket. 
The poor fellow was then following as a groom some Russian dandy 
through the defiles of the Caucasus; and will, no doubt, when he returns 
tothe Haymarket, bring a striking account of Mount //ararat, and Noah’s 
Hark upon the top of it. At least we remember two Londoners that 
went on a mad mining expedition into those parts, and who swore on 
their voyage homewards that they had seen the dark hup on the heternal 
hice. Their account, however, did not satisfy their captain ; they said that 
nothing was left of the patriarchal vessel but the keel; the skipper main- 
tained that the ark must have been flat-bottomed, and could never have 
had a keel at all. 
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Captain Wilbraham appears to be perfectly convinced that the Russians 
keep a constant eye upon our possessions in India. The followin 
passage, particularly the sentence which we have marked in italics, de. 
serves very serious attention. ~ 


“ Now that I was fairly established in Tiflis, | began to enter into the society of the 
place, and there were several houses where I could always reckon on a good dinner 
and a cordial welcome. In the evening too many were glad to see their friends. 
and as the dinner-hour was early, and there were no public amusements in Tiflis, j 
often availed myself of this custom. Many of those whose houses I frequented were 
foreigners, who form a very large portion of the class of Russian employés, Ap 
adventurer, who styled himself the Baron Dieskau, who had the impudence to pass 
himself off for an English Elchee among the Affghans, and the knavery to procure 
money in that character, expressed himself desirous of making my acquaintance—an 
honour which I declined, knowing rather more about him than he reckoned upon. 
He is an officer in the Russian service, into which he has been admitted since his 
doings in Affghanistan. Any one, indeed, who has been in India, whatever may have 


heen the cause of his quitting the country, is received by Baron Rosen into the Russian 
M ” 
service. 


We had marked several other passages for extract out of this very 
amusing volume; but we can only find room for a delightful account of 
« Koordish encampment near Erzeroum. 


‘* The climate here was quite delicious. In spite of the lateness of the season, a 
few families of the wandering Koords still lingered in their autumn pastures, pitch- 
ing their black tents on the southern bank of some protecting range. The weather 
was, indeed, so genial, that the approach of winter was almost imperceptible ; 
groups of shepherds lay basking in the sun, in the midst of their large flocks ; and 
the surrounding pastures, refreshed by recent showers, were still covered with a short 
but tender herbage, An “ Eelyaut”’ encampment, in a cheerful and well-watered 
country. is one of the most picturesque and happiest scenes imaginable. A patri- 
archal simplicity stamps their manners, and seems almost to realise the sweet pictures 
of the poet’s Arcadia. Free as the air they breathe, they shift their goats’-hair tents 
from stream to spring, from valley to mountain, with the changing seasons, and look 
down with pity and contempt upon the ‘sitters in houses.’ Although Mahomedans, 
their women are unveiled, and they not only share the toils of their husbands and 
brothers, but sometimes emulate them in feats of horsemanship. Though rarely 
pretty, the glow of health, and the good-humoured expression of these young Koord- 
ish maidens, supply the place of beauty, and their gay costume displays to great 
advantage their full round forms and sunburnt features. Upon them devolve the 
labours of the dairy and the loom, while the young men tend the flocks, or scour the 
country round in search of game. The elders of the tribe enjoy the true otium cum 
dignitate, seated in front of their huts, where they receive the passing stranger, and 
smoke with him the pipe of welcome. The black Koordish tent, supported by its 
many poles, is a very picturesque object ; and when they are grouped together on the 
margin of some mountain-stream, surrounded by their flocks and herds, they form s 
very pretty picture.” 





The Book of One Thousand Nights and One Night, from the Arabic 
of the Acgyptian MS. as edited by Wittiam Hay MacnaGHTen, 
Esq., B.C.S. Done irto English by Henry Torrens, B.C.S.B.A} 
and of the Inner Temple. Vol. I. Calcutta, 1838. 


This learned and curious work is printed (by native printers) and a 
lished at Calcutta,* under the patronage of the Asiatic Society of Bengal , 
and the translator, Mr. Henry Torrens, dates his preface trom Simla, mn 
the Himalaya mountains, amoug whose sublime solitudes the work ap- 


* Copies are to be procured at Messrs. W. Allen & Co., 7, Leadenhall Street. 
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pears to have been written. These are circumstances to increase our 
interest in a book which in itself is highly interesting. 

Mr. Torrens, after paying a just tribute to that distinguished Arabic 
scholar, Mr. Lane, the author of the Modern Egyptians, &c., tells us 
that he had made considerable progress with this volume before it came 
to his knowledge that Mr. Lane himself meditated a translation of the 
One Thousand and One Nights, from a manuscript said to be not inferior 
to that from which his version is rendered. 


“T need hardly say,” adds Mr. Torrens, “ that had I at an earlier date been aware 
of this intention, I might have hesitated before I undertook the work in open rivalry 
to oneso competent. But having, when this reached me, done so much that little re- 
mained to do, and observing that Mr. Lane announced, as part of his design, the 
omission of the greater portion of the poetry of the original, I did not oppose the 
desire of the spirited publishers of this volume that I should complete it.” 


It would be amusing, and not uninstructive, to compare these two ver- 
sions from different manuscripts of the original work ; but for this pleas- 
ing task we have at present no time. It strikes us, in general, that there 
is a pretty close agreement between the styles of Mr. Torrens and Mr. 
Lane ; each being, of course, as unlike the old English version from the 
French of Galland as is possible. Mr. Torrens is at least as quaint as 
Mr. Lane, and he equally bids defiance to our old and very incorrect 
way of spelling eastern words. Like Mr. Lane, he gives notes; but 
his annotations are not so copious or so learned. He seems to draw 
his illustrations from the manners of the Mahomedans in India, while 
Mr. Lane illustrates the text with his intimate knowledge of the manners 
and customs of the Arabs, the real fathers of these remarkable fictions, 
which, altered and modified, have found their way into nearly every 
country. The poetry, which Mr. Torrens gives at length, and in verse, 
is a curious addition ; but we miss the exquisite designs with which Mr. 
Harvey has illustrated Mr. Lane’s book. Like Mr. Lane, our translator 
in the Himalaya mountains has found it necessary to omit portions of the 
tales, in which the style of description is more accurate than delicate, and 
where the prurient imagination of the Arabs runs into licentiousness. He 
has also avoided the constantly recurring pious ejaculations of the original, 
and yet, notwithstanding this care, his book resembles the style and lan- 
guage of our fine antique translation of the Bible. So, indeed, does Mr. 
Lane’s, and so must the work of every one who will adhere to an oriental 
original, and labour to give a faithful notion of it in English. 





The East India Voyager ; or Ten Minutes Advice to theOutward Bound. 
By Emma Roserts, Author of “ Memoirs of the Rival Houses of 


York and Lancaster,” ‘Scenes and Characteristics of Hindostan,” 
&e. &e. 


“While,” says Miss Roberts, ‘ handbooks, guides, itineraries, and directions of 
every description, are afforded to tourists who may desire to repair to any part of 
Europe, the large and most important territory belonging to Great Britain in the 
East is comparatively neglected ; only one work having hitherto appeared which 
professes to furnish instruction to those who meditate a visit to British India,” 


Miss Roberts’s great good sense, her experience and ready access to 
the experience of others, and to the best sources of information, admira~ 
bly qualified her for contributing to fill up this vacuum. The great 
merit of such a work consists of course in its accuracy and practical use- 
‘ulness. We cannot speak upon our own experience ; but we are assured 
by those who have been outward bound and homeward bound several 
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times, that the information is throughout admirably correct, and that tho 
inexperienced voyager to India cannot possibly put himself under y 
better guide. Besides the usual sea-voyage, Miss Roberts treats at length 
of the “ overland journey,” as it is called, or the way of reaching Indi 
crossing the Continent of Europe, the Mediterranean, the Isthmus of Sue; 
the Red Sea, &c. Nor does she leave the young traveller on his reaching 
India, but continues to give him such information as will be most usefy| 
to him there. And whether he be entering the civil or military service, 
she fairly lays open his prospects and the expectations which, with good 
conduct on his own part, he may reasonably entertain in pursuing a 
career of adventure in the Honourable Company’s territories, We par. 
ticularly recommend the volume to parents who have sons preparing for 
India, which country, after every deduction, seems still one of the very 
best fields open to British enterprise. The book is pleasantly written, 
and large portions of it may be read for general information, or even for 
amusement. We have enjoyed the contrast between an outward voyage 
and a homeward one. lis 


a by 


Fra Cipolla; and other Poems. By Sir Joun Hanmer, Bart. 


Here, too, we have poetry after our own heart, fresh, original, and sug. 
gestive, and, for the most part, of a cheerful tendency. The latter is a 
great consideration. We have enough of the dismals in reality, let us be 
cheerful in our rhymes. Surely we may be poetical and metaphysical too, 
without being so forlorn and misanthropical. Shakspere, the greatest of 
all poets and metaphysicians, was the merriest soul alive, and his deep. 
est tragedies leave more cheerful impressions on the mind than some other 
men’s comedies. 

In “ Fra Cipolla,” Sir John Hanmer plays pleasantly with a theme of 
old Boccaccio. In the opening poem, he too A eco that he can treat of 
Venice without being common-place. We feel the autumn wind from the 
hills of Friuli blow on our cheek, and the waves of the Adriatic heave 
under us as they used to do in by-gone days, as we read these lines from 
the Approach to Venice on a November Day :” 


“ Clear shines the sun, but yet the cloud is gray, 
And the fresh breeze comes scented with the spray 
Of the wild billow, that, with thundering fall, 
Broke its huge mass ’gainst Malamocco’s wall ; 
Then bade its rider, ever fierce and free, 

To Winter bear the bomage of the sea. 

Un Styria’s peaks his gathering storms repose, 

And shroud the giant on his couch of snows, 

Ere yet descending through the howling air 

He bends the pine, and strips the poplar bare ; 

Ere the tall cypress, ’mid the naked scene, 

‘Gainst the white tower shall rise with deeper green, 
And the broad oxen, from the swelling Po, 

To their warm stalls, and sheltering village go.” 


As Italian pictures, the following, from “ Fra Cipolla,” are all but 
perfect : 


“« "Twas the soft season when the sycamore 
Bursts in full foliage, and its pensile flower 
Doth all the bees with its sweet breath invite, 
And fairy bells, so tremulous and light, 

Till twilight ushers in the summer night: 

And toil reposed, ond stars were rising o'er 
The ina’s long gallery and its open door— 
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And horsemen, pacing through the archway near, 
Who back to Florence turned from country cheer ; 
Far swelled the horn along the mountain side, 

And goats came bounding to their gentle guide, 

The peasant girl, with distaff in her hand, 

And her young sisters rolling in the sand ; 

And faintly rose the evening wind along 

The brushwood paths, and murmured with her song ; 
And some stood watching for the loaded wain, 
Some marked the light moon glittering on the vane, 
And boys drive in, with many a stick and stone, 

The long-necked turkeys running gobbling on,” 


THE FRIAR SHOWING THE RELICS. 


‘* He mounted upwards on a porphyry stone, 
Where drank the herds, a tomb in ages gone: 


- * . * 


And time-worn figures there you still might trace, 
That told, twice o'er, with melancholy grace, 

Broken and drilled, and dark with many a stain, 
How woud se memory toils, and toils in vain. 

But wandering friars have a surer meed 

Than fame’s pale phantom, to the dead decreed ; 
And he from harm who sanctifies the swine, 
Ne’er need to look for honours more divine. 
Round come the swains, to banish blight and burn 
From man and beast, and of strange lands to learn, 
And relics touch which he has brought from them, 
And hear of Cairo and Jerusalem, 

And martyrs there who won their diadem, 


* . * * 


*Tis sweet to wander and at eve behold 

Some sun-lit city, loved and famed of old, 
And all its towers, in purple light arrayed, 
And darker now, and reddening into shade, 
And sweet the rest at noontide, by the well 
For pilgrims hewn, where some old citadel 
Throws its long shadows o'er the road, and fills 
The winding passes of the hoary hills ; 

Those heaped-up hills, with many a deep ravine, 
And half-hid village, and its towers between, 
And white rock jutting from the shadows dun, 
Of rifted marble, glittering in the sun, 

Seen leagues around, the mountain Gonfalon.” 


In that pleasant tale “‘ The Friar and the Ass,” there are several pic- 
tures equally fresh and true, and a fine Chaucer-like vein of narrative. 
Sir John Hanmer has studied the old poet to good purpose. There is 
poetry of a very high order in “ The Strategy of Death.” But we must 
quit this right pleasant volume with a specimen of the minor pieces. 


GIPSIES. 


«* When the snow fails 
On the old yew tree, 
And the brook brawls 
Like a river free, 
And the cock calls 
Ere the ploughmen see, 
Then come the wandering gipsies to the door, 
And the dogs bark, for they look wild and poor. 
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But the merry owls laugh 
In the cold moonshine, 
When the Zingari quaff 
The knight's red wine, 
And the churl brings chaff 
’Stead of corn to his kine ; 
So doth the world its changes ever keep— 
Laugh on, old owl, while Care lies fast asleep!” 





British History, Chronologically arranged ; comprehending a Classified 
Analysis of Events and Occurrences in Church and State: ani 7 
the Constitutional, Political, Commercial, Intellectual, and Social 
Progress of the United Kingdom, from the First Invasion §y the 
Romans to the Accession of Queen Victoria. By Joun Wane, aca 
of the “ History of the Working Classes,” the “ Cabinet Lawyer,” 
&c. One vol. 


This is a very serviceable book of reference, on a far better plan, and 
infinitely more ably executed, than the generality of chronologies and 
compendiums. It not only contains events and occurrences, but ab 
stracts of parliamentary papers, statistical and other returns biogra- 
phical sketches, a list of the works of distinguished successive authors, 
and many other matters of equal interest. The early periods of our his. 
tory are compressed within a narrow compass; about nine hundred of 
the eleven hundred and odd pages, which the volume contains, being de- 
voted to the last century and a half, or to the period since the great 
revolution of 1688. Eleven hundred pages make rathera bulky volume 
and we think that the size might have been reduced without any great loss, 
by omitting such facts as elderly gentlemen being drowned in crossing 
rivers, Lord Mayors getting their heads broken by falling chandeliers, &c. 
The political views of the compiler seem to us liberal, moderate, and 
just. On the whole—on account of both its goodness and cheapness—the 
book can hardly fail of becoming popular. 





The Adventures of Harry Franco; a Tale of the Great Panic. 
New York. 


This is a very genuine piece of Yankeeism, and, on the whole, lively 
and amusing. ‘The adventures are those of the son of an American mer- 
chant, who was ruined by that wise and patriotic measure, “the long 
embargo.” Master Harry passes rapidly through the grades of common 
sailor, speculator in land and up-town lots, doer in fast property, clerk 
in a New York counting-house, merchant, and country gentleman; and 
under all these phases he is represented in real Yankee colours. In some 
respects he is a sort of American Roderic Random, diving for his dinner 
when fortune turns her rough side to him, and dining “ genteelly”” when 
she turns her smooth side. Like Rory, too, he gathers strange compa- 
nions as he fights through the world. One of these, Mr. Worhoss, a man 
of frenius, who writes poetry, and has an incessant appetite for oysters 
without ever having money to pay for them, is hit off rather happily. 
The little story, which in many respects looks very like a true one, attords 
some curious glimpses of American society and manners. Some of the 
Yankeeisms are new tous. “ Disremember,” which is used by.a sailor, 
does not seem to us a bad verb. Another person, speaking of an old at- 
quaintance says—“ Know him, indeed! I know him all to pieces.” 
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Notices of New Works. 17 


An Historical and Descriptive Account of British America, compre- 
hending Canada, Upper and Lower, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, the Bermulas, and the Fur 
Countries. With Details on Emigration, &c. &c. By Huon Mor. 
raY, F.R.S.E. With Illustrations of the Natural History, by James 
Witson, F.R.S.E. and M.W.S., R. R. Grenvitce, LL.D. and 

- Proressor TRal_. 


These three compact volumes, forming part of the popular “ Edinburgh 
Cabinet Library,” are carefully executed, and exceedingly well timed. 
The public much needed some condensed information of the sort, parti- 
cularly with relation to the Canadas. The scheme of the work is very 
comprehensive. We have the history of our American colonies from their 
first discovery and settlement; their statistics and topography, their 
commerce, agriculture, and fisheries; their actual social and political 
conditions ; together with sketches of the manners and present state of 
the aboriginal or Indian tribes. And all this information is conveyed 
in the easiest and most infelligible manner, without any wasting of time 
and trouble in fine writing and sentence-making. The illustrations, we 
are sorry to observe, are as bad as usual. 

Some of the hints and suggestions about the best method of reconciling 
resent differences, and recomposing society in the two Canadas, are 
judicious, and well worthy of attention. The subject is environed with 
difficulties, and nothing but the extreme of caution and political wisdom 
will enable our legislators to clear them away, and restore tranquillity 
to those regions. A single hurried or imprudent act on the part of go- 
vernment may ruin all. 





Government of Canada. Debates of the House of Commons in the 
year 1774, on the Bill for making more effectual provision for the 
Government of the Province of Quebec. Drawn up from the Notes 
of Str Henry Cavenpisu, Bart., member for Lostwithiel; now 
first published by J. Wricut, editor of the Parliamentary History, 
etc. With a Map of Canada, copied from the Second Edition ‘of 
MircnE.u’s Map, referred to in the Debates. 


Here, we have in extensu the gross errors committed by our legislature 
sixty-five years ago—errors to which, what has recently happened is 
mainly attributable—blunders which, the great Chatham declared at the 
time, “ would involve the country in a thousand difficulties.” The de- 
bates on the original bill for giving a constitution to Canada will possess 
a peculiar interest. ‘They come before us,” says Mr. Wright, “ re- 
commended by the magnitude of the subject, the great talents and high 
character of the several speakers, and the importance of those views 
which are opened out by them. Two generations have passed away, and 
yet the debates might be conceived to be those of yesterday ; #0 com- 
pletely are the circumstances of the country brought round by time to the 


point from which they started.” Among the speakers are Lord North, 


Tom Townsend, Governor Johnstone, Dunning, the great Burke, Fox, 
Colonel Barré, and Mr. George Byng, father of the present veteran mem- 
ber for Middlesex. Among those who gave very valuable evidence was 
Francis Maseres, (then /ate Attorney-general of Quebec,) who afterwards 
became Cursitor Baron of the Exchequer, and distinguished himself by 
liberal constitutional writings, and by the publication of the “ Collection 
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18 Notices of New Works. 


of Scarce Tracts on the Civil Wars,” prefaced by a short but admirable 
and acute dissertation, by himself, upon Charles I. and the parliament. 
Much of the evidence of Maseres, in 1774, may help to guide those who 
are legislating for Canada in 1839. 

In various other regards Mr. Wright's little volume is useful and inte. 
resting. In 1774, there was no parliamentary reporting, and the standing 
order for the exclusion of strangers was rigidly enforced. It was only a 
member that could hear what passed in debate, and few, indeed, were 
the members that knew how to catch and preserve speeches, and had 
time and patience for such work. But Sir Henry Cavendish was a rare 
member, who took copious notes in short-hand of these interesting de- 
bates on the Canada question ; and from his manuscripts the speeches 
contained in the volume before us have been drawn up. The book is 
thus unique, containing what is nowhere else to be found in anything like 
the same completeness. Mr. Wright was first put upon the scent by 


“ Almon’s Biographical Anecdotes,” published in 1797. The author of 


that amusing book says—“ If ever Sir Henry Cavendish should publish 
his account of the debates in the British House of Commons, which he 
took in short-hand, during the time he sat in it, which was from 1768 to 
1774, Mr. Burke’s speeches in that important period will appear with 
undoubted accuracy, and will give a more interesting picture of those 
times than any which has hitherto been published.” 

After a long and fruitless search, Mr. Wright, at the beginning of the 
present year, succeeded in finding this valuable collection of debates 
among the Egerton manuscripts in the British Museum ; and it is now 
his intention of publishing the whole, with historical, biographical, and 
explanatory notes. Such a work will be of immense value as a contribu- 
tion to the constitutional history of our country ; and we heartily desire 
that the industrious editor may meet with ample encouragement, The 
debates contain upwards of a hundred speeches of Burke, which have 
never seen the light in their proper form and substance, and a vast num. 
ber of speeches by Fox, North, Thurlow, Beckford, Burgoyne, and 
others of scarcely less note. The entire collection embraces the whole of 
the period of the publication of the “ Letters of Junius,” and exhibits 
the feelings of the House and the country previous to that contest which 
severed her American colonies from Great Britain. It contains discus- 
sions on a variety of the most interesting subjects that ever occupied the 
attention of parliament and of the nation. ‘ By the publication of this 
collection,” says Mr. Wright, “ the proceedings of a parliament, which 
has hitherto been called “ the unreported parliament,” will, at the end of 
sixty-five years, be more ably and fully recorded, by the talent and per- 
severance of one of its own members, than any part of the parliamentary 
history of this country, previously to the relaxation of the standing order 
of the House of Commons.” 

The work will consist of four or five volumes, of the same size as those 
of the Parliamentary History, to which it is intended as a supplement. 





Letters from Germany and Belgium. By an Autumn Tourist. 


This is, in a great measure, a reprint from the pages of a popular 
magazine. There is, however, a considerable addition of new matter, 
and the whole may prove useful as a guide and companion on a very de- 


lightful tour. The author seems to be an amiable and right-minded 
person. 
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Notices of New Works. 19 


The Life of Mrs. Siddons. By Tuomas Camppeut. 


This is a new and much improved edition, in one volume, of a very 
interesting piece of biography, which abounds in useful moral lessons and 
encouraging example. In its present attractive shape the book can 
hardly fail of wide and rapid circulation. It is embellished with a spi- 
rited portrait of the great actress and estimable woman, and with a little 
vignette of the rustic old house in which she was born—a public-house in 
the High Street of Brecon, bearing the unpoetical sign of “ ‘The Shoulder 
of Mutton,” and still standing, sign and all. 





Fardorougha, the Miser; or, the Convicts of Lisnamona. By Wix.- 
LIAM CARLETON, Author of * Tales of Ireland,” “ Father Butler,” 
&e. &c. 


Many of our readers, like ourselves, are acquainted with this remark- 
able story, which appeared, in successive parts, ina popular Dublin ma- 
gazine. We need not say more than that we are glad to see it complete 
and separate in its present shape, and that we consider it one of the very 
best of recent Irish novels, 


ee — — ~= 


The Spaniard; or, Relvindez and Elzora, a Tragedy; and the 
Young Country Widow, a Comedy. With three Letters of Dr. 
Blair, and Thoughts on the Present State of the British Drama, and 
what seems calculated to improve it. By Simon Gray, Esq. 

The Miser’s Daughter, or the Lover's Curse, a Comedy; and Miscel- 
laneous Poems. By Joun Purcuas, a Rugbean. 

The Lords of Ellingham; a Drama. In Five Acts. By Henry 
SPICER. 

The Outlaw ; a Drama. In Five Acts. By Ropert Story. 


We are ata loss to determine which is the worst of these five new 

plays ; but as the gentleman who puts Simon before his name seems to 
e an old stager, and as the rest are evidently young hands, we are dis- 

posed to give him the palm. And perhaps, even considering them per se, 
without any reference to age or other circumstances, his dramas are the 
most insupportable of the lot. We cannot go into the critical examination, 
either of “ The Spaniard, or Relvindez and Elzora,” (we wonder where 
he got these Spanish names,) or of “ ‘The Young Country Widow,”— 
nor is such trouble necessary, seeing that Mr. Simon Gray himself has 
given in his volume above fifty pages of criticism upon them, with some 
long letters from old Dr. Blair, who was never any great judge of such 
matters, and who must have been approaching his dotage when he wrote 
these said letters. 

Speaking in his own person, Mr. Simon Gray says, “ I do not myself 
think that ‘the Spaniard’ is much too long for reading. We humbly 
beg leave to differ with him. We think it very much too long. But the 
comedy of “the Young Widow” seems longer, and duller, and more 
tragical than the tragedy. 

The “ younkers,”—as Byron used to call the new hands—are excus- 
able ; they will learn better, and regret having put their crudities before 
the world ; but for Simon Gray there is no excuse and no hope. His 
twaddling is perfectly incurable. 
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20 Notices of New Works. 


Practical Philosophy of the Muhammadan People, exhibited in its Pro. 
fessed Connexion with the European, so as to render either an Intro. 
duction to the other ; being a Translation of the Akhlak-i-Jalily, the 
most esteemed Ethical work of Middle Asia, from the Persian of 

Fakir Jany Muhammad Asdad, (with References and Notes.) By 
W. F. THOMPSON, Esq., of the Bengal Civil Service. 


We are indebted to the Oriental Translation Fund of Great Britain and 
Ireland (a branch of the Asiatic Society) for the publication of this 
learned and laborious volume, which will be acceptable to all who turn 
their attention to the study of Oriental literature, with the numerous 
bearings of that literature and philosophy upon the schools of Europe iu 
the middle ages, and its close but mysterious connexion with the philo- 
sophy of ancient Greece. 


Supplement to the History of British Fishes. By W1.1.1aM Yarnreut, 
F.L.S.V.P.Z.S. Illustrated with Woodcuts. In two Parts. 


This is a completion, as far as our knowledge now goes, to a very ad- 
mirable and very useful work, which has already done great good, by 
directing attention to the too much neglected fishes (both as articles of 
food and subjects of natural history) that frequent the seas and the fresh 
waters of our island. Among the fish more particularly described in this 
supplement are the Shining Gurnard, the Mailed Gurnard, the Deal Fish, 
the Wrasse or Rock.Cook, the Goby, the Lochleven Trout, the Winder- 
mere Char, the Pollan, the Eour-bearded Rockling, the Long Flounder, 
the Straight-nosed Pipe Fish, the Broad-nosed Sturgeon, and the. Ham. 
mer-headed Shark, which last is taken abundantly on the coast of Nor- 
folk, being also a native of the Mediterranean. The wood-cuts, like 
those previously given in the “ History of British Fishes,” are in the 
very best style, and the whole volume bears evidence of the publisher's 
well-known care and taste. 


Life of Margaret Beaufort, Countess of Richmond and Derby, mother 
of King Henry VII. By Canouine A. Hatstep. 


The mother of Henry VII., who survived to be a guardian to her 
grandson, Henry VIII., was one of the most remarkable women of her 
time. The materials preserved for a biography in our old chroniclers are 
rather scanty ; but our fair author has collected them all, and made the 
best use of them, enlarging and enlivening the memoir with sketches of 
the cotemporaries of the progenitrix of many kings. 





Summary of Works that we have received, of which we have no spuce 
to make a lengthened notice. 


Magazine for the Blind. No. 1.—This seems very good and very cheap. 
It is in what is properly called “ tangible printing,”—that is to say, the 
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List of New Publications. 21 


letters, of a good large size, are raised in bold relief, and the blind read 
them by the éouch. 7 
Tyas's Heads of the People—The August Number is excellent, “ Mr. 
Pigeon ” and ‘Captain Rook” are done to the life, both by pen and 
neil. “ The Ballad Singer” is also a perfect portrait, 


A Letter to the Middle Classes.—By Montacur Gore, Ese. Good and 
to the purpose in these disturbed times. 


Ninian, a Poem. By Joun Witson Ross.—Promising as an essay. 


New Zealand in 1839. In Four Letters to the Earl of Durham. By 
Joux Dunmore Lana, D.D.—A very important pamphlet, the result of 

rsonal observation in the country. It merits the serious attention of 
govertiment, and of all classes of Englishmen, but, of course, of such, 
most particularly, as are thinking of emigration. 


A Guide down the Danube, to Constantinople, Greece, &c—By R. T. 
Cuarmer, Esq. An improved edition of a very useful little book. 

Lyrics from the German of Schiller. Translated into English verse, by. 
J. Pym Jonnston, Esq.— Clever and spirited, 

Maxims, Morals, and Golden Rules.—A very good little collection of 


moral aphorisms, selected from a great variety of writers, ancient and 
modern, foreign and native. 





LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Lockbart’s Scott. Vol. V. 12mo. 5s. 

Hemans’s Life and Works. Vol. II]. Feap. 5s. 

Tinterne, and its Vicinity. By W.H. Thomas, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

A Paper of Tobacco. By Joseph Fume, with Illustrations by Phiz. Feap. 4s. 6d. 

Polynesia, a Poem, or Missionary Toils and Triumphs in the South Seas, Post 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 

De Porquet’s Secretaire Italien. 16mo. 3s, 6d. 

Charles and.James, a First Book. 1s. 6d. 

More’s Dramas. 32mo. 2s. 6d. 

More’s Stories. 32%mo. 2s. 6d. 

More’s Tales. 32mo. 2s. 6d. 

Hartley’s Wine and Spirit Merchant’s Companion. Second Edition, Feap. 5s. 

History of Moses, 18mo. 3s. 

Village Observer. 18mo. 2s, 6d. 

More's Practical Piety, (Tilt’s Miniature Library.) 2 vols. cloth, 3s., silk, 4s. 

— Essays and Reflections, (Tilt’s Miniature Library.) 32mo. cl. 1s. 6d., 
silk, 2s 

Bingley’s Stories about Instinct. New Edition. 18mo. 4s. 

Bingley’s Stories about Dogs. 18mo. 4s. 

Guy’s Book-keeping by Single Entry. 12mo, 1s. 

Guy’s First Arithmetic. 12mo. 3s. 

Tegg’s Hand-Book for Emigrants. 1%mo. 4s. 

Manchester as it is. 18mo. 4s. 

Campbell’s New Testament. New Edition. 12mo, 4s. 6d. 

Morrison’s Parents. Feap. 3s, 6d. 

Pritchard's Memoirs of the Rev. James Smith. Feap. 3s. 

Wilberforce’s Eucharistica. New Edition, enlarged and improved. Cloth, 9s. 6d. 
roan, 3s. 6d., morocco, 5s, 

Maxims, Morals, and Golden Rules. Feap. 2s. 

Rippon's Selection. New Edition. 32mo. 2s. 

L’Histoire de France racontée a la Jeunesse, par M.l’Ame Fleury. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Ince’s Outlines of English History. Fourth Edition, 18mo. 1s. 

Taylor’s Hymns for Infant Minds. ‘Thirty-first Edition, 18mo. 1s, 6d. 

bers’s First Book of English Composition. 12mo. 6d. 





22 Literary News. 
The Hn Botanist’s Guide. 18mo. ts. 


Hand-Book for ‘Travellers along the Birmingham Railway. 18mo, 2s, Gd. 
Readwin on Education, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

De Porquet’s History of England. 12mo. 4s. 6d, 

The Minister of Andouse. By the Rev. Henry Mowes. Feap, 4s, 
Brown's Christ the Way. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Calendar of Nature. 18 designs, by Cattermole. Feap. 2s, 6d, 
The First Principles of Religion. New Edition. 18mo. 2s, 
Tales of Many Lands, Plates, feap, 7s. 6d. 

Bonnet’s Meditations on the Lord's Prayer. Feap. 8vo. 4s, 
Angus’s Prize Essay on the Voluntary System. Royal i2mo. 6s, 
The Atoning Sacrifice, By Noah Worcester. 12mo, 2s. 
Economical Cookery. New Edition. 12mo. @s. 

Presence of Mind and Pride. By P. Blyth, 18mo. 1s. 6d. 

Little Tables for Little Folks, Second Edition. 16mo. 1s. 6d. 
Stephens's Incidents of Travel. People’s Edition. 1s. 10d. 
Rabbit Keeper’s Guide. By J. Rogers, 18mo. cl. 1s., sewed, 6a, 
Frost’s Course of Mental Arithmetic. 12mo, 1s, 

Hart’s Hymns. Diamond Edition. 1s. 





LITERARY NEWS.—WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


The Count de la Pasture’s new and facetious novel, ‘* Rear Pearts iw 4 Fars, 
Sertinc,” is approaching completion. It may be expected towards the close of the 
present month, 

Miss Pigott, who bas just returned from Paris, is busily engaged in correcting 
her new work which was announced in our last, and which has just been committed 
to the press. It will, we understand, contain a vast number of highly interesting 
letters addressed to the fair authoress from among her extensive connexions in the 
literary and fashionable world. 

Major Hort’s new work, “Tue Rock,” illustrated with various legends and ori- 
ginal songs and music descriptive of Gibraltar, is progressing. It is to be dedicated 
by express permission to her Majesty. We have seen some of the drawings preparing, 
which are certainly very beautiful. This is a work in which the army in particular 
will be greatly interested. 

Miss Burdon’s new work, “ Tne Frienps or Fontainsieav,” is to appear early 
in October, 

Miss Prescott’s Poems will appear also about the same time, and the new novel 
entitled *“ Max Wentworin,”’ by a Lady. 

Mr. Slade, who is so advantageously known by bis interesting travels in the East, 
has just published a pampblet on the present crisis in Turkey, entitled “ Tue Sut- 
TAN AND Menger Aut.” 

The following notice bas just been issued relative to “ Mr. Lonce’s Prrracs:” 
‘* As the nobility are now sending in their corrections to this valuable work, it may 
not be amiss to extract the following from among the testimonies borne to its accuracy, 
as it contains a hint which it will be desirable should be acted upon. ‘* Lord —— 
presents his compliments to Mr. Lodge, and begs to assure bim he has looked over 
the enclosed paper with great care and attention, and finds it perfectly correct 
Lord hopes Mr. Lodge will permit him to add, that he never yet found so 
few mistakes in any publication of the kind as in bis last edition.’ And if everv 
peer will carefully correct the paper Mr. Lodge sends him, 8 good and correct 
Peerage will at last be published. We believe it is now pretty generally known 
that Mr, Lodge’s Peerage is the most authentic work of the kind extant.” 

The Exiles of Zillerthal, a narrative of the persecution and expatriation of those 
inbabitants in the I'yrol, on embracing the Protestant Faith, from the German of Dr. 
Rheinwald. ; } 

_The Fatalist, or the Fortunes of Godolphin, a novel, in three volumes, by aa 
Essayist on the Passions, will appear this month. The author’s chief objects are to 
delineate the stronger and darker psssions, and to trace the career of a man who 
has espoused the dangerous doctrine of an inevitable necessity. 
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Money Market Report. 23 


In the press, in one vol. &vo.,, illustrated with Maps and Four Plates, “ The 
Colony of Western Australia,” a Manual to all persons intending to emigrate to 
this colony, or its dependencies, and containing an account of its discovery, settle- 
ments, aborigines, laws, customs, land regulations, productions, statistical and 

icultural returns, harbours, sailing directions for the anchorage, locations, and the 
latest maps, with etchings of Perth, Stirling, &c., compiled from authentic docu- 
ments, by Nathaniel Ogle, Esq. 





THE COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


We are happy to find that the agitation of the Chartists is nearly at an 
end. It is not in a country like England that such measures can prevail, 
Manchester and Birmingham are now as still as they have been for years. 
The lives of the rioters at Birmingham have been very wisely aod pro- 
perly spared. Though our trade is not in its most flourishing state, yet 
we believe, with some few exceptions, a tolerably good business is doing. 
Our fears for the harvest have, we trust, once more proved groundless. 
Our agricultural reports from all parts speak favourably. In America the 

roduce appears to be abundant. Our two large steam-ships, the British 
Queen and the Great Western, have had what may be considered a trial 
of speed ; they left New York within half an hour of each other. The 
Great Western made the voyage in the shortest time. We shall now have 
a regular steam communication with New York from London, Liverpool, 
and Bristol. The bill for the alteration of the postage has passed. In 
the commercial world this measure will be hailed as the most important 


boon of the session. 





PRICES OF THE PUBLIC FUNDS, 
On Wednesday, 28th of August. 


ENGLISH STOCKS. FOREIGN STOCKS. 


Bank Stock, 185.—Three per Cent. reduced, Portuguese New Five per Cent., 28 and a 
92.—Consols, 92 and a-half.—Three and a Half — quarter.—Dutch, Two and a Half per Cent. 53 
Cent. Redaced, 99 one-third.—Exchequer — seven-eighths. — Datch, Five per Cent., 103 
ills, 1,000/., 2d. and 1}d., 10s. and 14s. prem. three-eighths. —Spanish Five per Cents., 20 
—India Bonds, 10s. prem. five-eighths. 


Moxey Market Rerort.—The chief topic in the city has been Mr.Spring Rice's 
experiment with Exchequer Bills. It seems to have been almost the last of his 
Official acts, He is now raised to the peerage. The appointment of Mr. Baring as 
his successor appears to be well received ; little benefit, however, can be expected in 
the present position of the Money Market. The advance in the discount by the 
Bank is heavily felt, and in some quarters has been made a most formidable use of. 
The liability to such occurrences in a country like this is, it must be confessed, a 
great evil, 

There is no foundation for the report that the Bank had given notice to the discount 
brokers of any intended stoppage or restriction of discounts. On the contrary, dis- 
counts continue to be afforded with the same facility as before. 

Some improvement may be noted in the foreign exchanges. On Amsterdam the 
rates were stationary at 12. 1}, to 2 at short. On Hamburgh to 13, 10} to 11 at 
three months: and on Paris to 25. 30 to 324 at short. 
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Bankrupts. 


MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
Kept at Edmonton. Latitude 51° 37’ 32” N. Longitnde 3’ 51” West of Greenwich, 


The mode of keeping these registries is as follows :—At Edmonton the warmth o ' 
observed by ealeoads thermometer exposed to the north in the shade, standing Ay he “Ae | " 
above the surface of the ground. The extreme cold of the night is ascertained b - 
self-registering thermometer in a similar situation. The daily range of the barom 
mometer is known from observations made at intervals of four hours each, 
morning till the same time in the evening. The weather and the direction o 
result of the most frequent observations. The rain is measured every mornin 


Y a horizont,) 
eter and ther. 
from eight in the 
f the wind are the 
& at eight o'clock. 










































Range Range Rain | 
1839. | of of P et in Prevailing Weather. 
Ther.| Barom. , luches) 
daly’ al 
23° 67-56 29,98-29,93 s.W. 275 Clondy, rain at times. 
247 20 ,78-29,7: 8.W. 17 Morning cloudy, with rain, otherwise clear, 
25 70-56'20,72 Stat. S.W. Morning cloudy, rain in the evening, 
26' 69-50 20,73-29 54 S.W. 0625 General overcast, rain in the afternoon. [aftern 
27 +6349 29,60-29,5:, S.W. ,1375 Gen, clear, dist. thunder accomp. with rain in th. 
23 63-53, 29,89.29,7 5.W. 575 Morning cloudy, with rain, otherwise clear. 
29 63-52,29,90-29,74 S.W.&58. | ,l \Ciondy, raining frequently. 
30 65 52) 29,72-29,7 8. 45 (Cloady, rain at times. 
4 3t — s.W. 25 Cloudy ,raining generally all the day. 
ug. 
Ww. 1875 Generally clear. 
: 8. Generally clear. 
N. Generally clear. 
N. Generally clear. 
N. Generally clear. 
Ww. Generally clear. [thund. alittle raia in the evea 
S.W. 0125 Gen, clondy, rain in the morn, lightning and dist. 
8.W. 075 |Generally clear. 
S.W. Generally «lear. 
S.W. Generally clear. 
Ww. Evening cloudy, with rain, otherwise clear. 
N. Genérally clear. 
N, Morning clear, otherwise clondy. 
8. Noon clear, otherwise cloudy. 
E. 'Generally cloudy, rain at times. 
S.W. Afternoon clear, otherwise cloudy, with rain. 
N. 325 Gen. cloudy, raining heavily during the morning 
8. /Morning clear, otherwise cloudy. 
N. 325 Gen. cloudy, with frequent | heavy showers, 
N. ,1125 Morning cloudy, with rain, otherwise clear. 
N. 075 Generally clear. 
8.W. Generally clear. 


— _ ———— a eee = 


Periopic Metgors.—From nine in the evening till nearly one hour after midnight of the 
19th, the meteors were — numerous, though generally very small; eight of these were of more 
I 


ordinary brilliancy, and a 


followed by trains, varying from 10° to 20° in length; the most re- 


markable fact was, that nearly all appeared to proceed iu one direction, viz. from N.N.E. to 8.W. 


Edmonton. 


Cuances Henry Apams. 


BANKRUPTS, 


FROM JULY 23, TO auG. 23, 1839, INCLUSIVE. 


July 23.—W. Holmes, Chatham, corn dealer. 
—J. Kelsey, Lydoey, Gloucestershire, grocer. 
—T. B. Golborne and A, A. Dobbs, Liverpool, 
wine merchants.—M. Abrahams, Manchester, 
tobacconist.— W.J. Wells, Manchester, builder. 
—J. Ransford, Leamington Priors, coal mer- 
chant.—G. A. Hillier, Ryde, Isle of Wight, 
ers 2. Mesdows, Gloucester, deater in 

—#- W. Russell, Liverpool, ship carpen- 
ter-—-A. Morris, Wellingborough, ashame 
tonshire, shoe tanufacturer.—J. Bridge, Bat- 





ing’s Mill, Spotland, Rochdale, Lancashire, 
cotton spinner. 

July 26.—H. R. Fanshawe, jon., London 
Wall, manufactarer of caoutchouc.—J. Law 
dels, St. Martia’s-place, Trafalgar-square, $ur- 
geon.—J. T. Gunn, Williams’s Cottages, High- 
row, Knightsbridge.—J. Archer, Oye Thames 
street, iron merchant.—G. and » Helder, 
Clement’s Inu, money scriveners —J- 
aud W. Pearson, Stratford-upoo-Avon, coal 
dealers,—G. Wilcock, and J, Mallinson, Bird's 
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in Rastrick, Yorkshire, worsted spinners. 

H. Sale, and J, Astley, Stockport, cotton 
dealers.—A. Wilson, Stock port, cotton spinner. 
~J. Adshead, Manchester, wholesale hosier. 
af, Higson, Tyldesley, Lancashire, cotton 
spinner.—N. Phillips, Stockport, cotton spin- 
ner=W. Crane, Wisbech Saint Peter, Cam- 

shire, shoemaker.—J. Alderson, Brad- 
ferd, stoff manufacturer.—S. F. Gwyne, Lian- 
fair-ar-y-bryn, Carmarthenshire, coach proprie- 


_ 30.—A. C. Tacker, Barnham Market, 
Norfolk, linen draper.—W. James, Southamp- 
ton, linen dra n—H. Bates, East Peckham, 
miller.—M. Marks and S. Barnett, Liverpool, 
tailors. —J. and T. Threlfall, Manchester, mer- 
chants.—J. and P. Wilde, Manchester, silk 
manufacturers. — W. Buddle, sen., and W. 
Baddie, jun., Leamington Priors, bnilders,— 
J. Atkinson, Salford, victualler.—W. H. Jones, 
Manchester, letter-press ee eanlg Coulborn, 
‘Manchester, tailor.—J. Finlinson, Leeds, gro- 
cer.—J. Dine, Wimborne Miuster, Dorsetshire, 
boilder.—G. Lee, Leeds, woolstapler.— E. In- 
gledew, Gainsborough, machine maker.—W, 
C. Stafford, Doncaster, printer, 

Aug. 2.—W. O. Bright, Jucdd-place, New- 
road, attorney-at-law.— M. Reilly, Bloomsbury- 

lace, Bloomsbury-square, wine merchant, —J. 

ntiett, East Peckham, Kent, grocer.—D. 
Dellier, Berners-street, Oxford-street, uphol- 
sterer.—G. Rice, jun., and L. Smalley, Wigan, 
Lancashire, grocers.—J. Heaward, sen., and 
R. G. Beesley, Manchester, cotton spinners,— 
W. Dawson, Salford, common brewer.—J. 
Webster, Liverpool, tailor.—J. Dredge, Liver- 
pool, victualler.—T. Johnson, Liverpool, drug- 
gist.—W. Roebuck, Park-lane, Leeds, stuif 
merchant.—R. Hargrave, Leeds, paper stainer. 
=—T. Cowdal; New Mills, Manafon, Montgo- 
meryshire, retailer of beer. 

Aug.6.—W. M. Knight, Green Arbonr-court, 
Old Bailey, printer.—A. Williams, Wigmore- 
street,’ Cavendish-square, fishmonger.—J. P. 
Lioyd,Coventry-street, Haymarket, boot-maker, 
—C. Thompson, St. Andrews’s-road, Horse- 
monger-lane, builder.—J. Lee, Princess-street, 


Lambeth, baker.—W. and J. Lee, Stockport, 


druggists.—N. Hoyle and D. Grundy, Hinds, 
Lancashire, cotton-spinner.—S. and W. R. 
Lace, Pontypool, drapers.—M. Scarth, Bishop 
Wearmouth, Durham, miller.—F. Plank, Ply- 
moath, perfumer. — W. Parlour, Liverpool, 
sharebroker.—J. Scoles, Blackley, Lancashire, 
dealer.—G. Jackson, Birmingham, timber mer- 
chant.—G. Warburton, Manchester, victualler. 
—T. Taylor, Wednesbury, Staffordshire, buil- 
der.—W. Uldham, Nottingbam, oil merchant. 


~T. Hall, Walsall, grocer.—T. Bath, Traro 
grocer. 

Awy. 9.—M. M. Joseph and L. Carmichael, 
Livery 1, merchants, -—J, Taylor, Noel-street, 
Berwick-street, iron and gine plate manufac. 
turer.—L, Edridge, Peckham, builder Rt F. 
Breed and W. Eccleston, Liverpool, merchants. 
—J. M‘Innes, Liverpool, manufacturing che- 
mist.—T. Pattinson, Ashton-nnder-Lyne, tim- 
ber-nerchant.—J. Lomax, Bury, Lancashire, 
joiner.—J. Haunt, Southampton, tailor. ~ PD. 
Paramore, Devonport, merchant, 

Aug. 13.—J. T. Bowden, Addle street, City, 
woollen draper.—J. and E.C. Wilson, Skinner. 
strect, printers.--R. Bright, Holborn bars, che- 
mist.—R. Flack, Lambeth-street, Whitechapel, 
victualler.—J. Boyd, Welbeck-street, Maryte- 
bone, ironmonger.—R. Blundell, Hooton, Che- 
shire, banker.—-W. Phillips, Liverpool, marine 
store dealer.x—W. Kirby, Liverpool, ale mer- 
chant.—R. Leake, Prestwich Clough, Manches 
ter, bieacher.—J. M. Cornwall, Stubbington, 
Southampton, surgeon.—C. Alteock, Shefileld, 
case manufactarer.— W. H. Haigh, Wakefield, 
flour factor.—T. Hastings, Bradford, iankeeper. 
af Edwards, Kingsbridge, Devonshire, drug. 
gist. 

Aug. 16.—J. Morrison, seu., and J. C. Mov 
rison, jan., York-street, Foley-street, Middle 
sex Hospital, tailors.—W. A, Dyer, Cooper's 
row, Tower-hill, wine merehaut.—T. ana W. 
Hardle, Black water, Soathampton, cheese dea 
lers.—J. Stubbs, Birmingham, hatter.—T. Hen- 
ney, Midhurst, Sussex, innkeeper.—T. Bod- 
dington, Salford, baker.—J. Wilton, Hythe, 
Southampton, innkeeper.—S. H. Walsh, Liver- 
pool, banker, 

Aug. 20.—J. Cooke, Greenwich, stonemason. 
—E. Mercer, Capel, Kent, grocer,—T. Turner, 
Tonbridge, scrivener.—R. Benson, Parliament 
street, Westminster, newspaper agent.—W. B. 
Allard, Birmingham, buil ange. 5 R, Haunt, 
Manchester, flour dealer.—M,. A, Gage, Bir- 
ningham, fishmonger.—J. Makinson, Manches- 
ter, muslin manufactorer.—JI. Westmore, Gos- 
port, corn merchant.—J. ©, Yole, East Stone. 
honse, coal merchant.—J, Bradshaw, Shefiicid, 
table-knife cutter. 

Aug. 23.—W. Herbert, King-street, Tower- 
hill, ship chandler.—J. Wartaaby, Adai’s- 
court, Old Broad-street, shi instrance 
broker. — C. Ashford, Corubiil, miller. — J. 
Grant, Weilington-street, Strand, printer. — 
J. Briunkworth, North Nibley, Gloucestershire, 
clothier.—W. Marston, Manchester, yarn mer- 
chant.—J. W. Ord, Durham, linen draper.— 
R. G. Beesley, Manchester, commission mer 
chant.—J. Anderton, Manchester, calico printer” 


NEW PATENTS. 


R. Hodgson, of Salisbury Street, Strand, Gentleman, for improvements in the 
forms or shapes of materials and substances used for building and paving, and in their 
combination for such purposes. Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad, 


June 27th, 6 months. 


'M. Poole, of Lincoln’s Inn, Gentleman, for improvements applicable to wheeled 
carriages and in springs. Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad, June 29th, 


6 months. 


H, Pape, of Little Newport Street, Musical Instrument Maker, for certain im- 
provements on stringed musical instruments, July ond, 6 months. | 
H. Zander, of North Street, Sloane Street, Gentleman, for improvements, in the 


Matufacture of paper. July 2nd, 6 months. 


Sept. 1839.—vo1. xxvi, NO. Cl. 









26 New Patents. 


C. Osborne, of Birmingham, Corkscrew Manufacturer, for a certain improve 
ment, or certain improvements, in the construction of corkscrews, July 2nd 6 
months, , 

A. Cochrane, of Arundel Street, Strand, Gentleman, for an improved lock, Jul 
3rd, € months. 7 

A. Cruikshanks, of Liverpool Street, New Road, for certain improved methods of 

roducing or manufacturing certain inflammable substances, and of applying the 

at and light obtained from certain inflammable substances to various useful pur- 
poses. July 3rd, 6 montbs. 

J. Yates, of the Effingham Works, Rotherham, Iron Founder, for certain improve. 
ments in making, forming, or producing raised or projecting letters, neal 


din 
figures, or other ornamental work for external decorations o buildings and shen 


pu s. July 3rd, 6 months. 

t. F. Berney, of Morton Hall, Norfolk, Esquire, for certain improvements ip 
cartridges. July 6th, 6 months. 

E, J. Jones, of Paulstone House, Hereford, Gentleman, and J. Ham, of the cit 
of Bristol, Engineer, for an improved process of manufacturing cider and perry. 
July 6th, 6 months. 

é. Philcox, of Southwark Square, Watchmaker, for certain improvements in 
chronometers, watches, and other time-keepers. July 6th, 6 months. 

J. Ericsson, of Cambridge Terrace, Hyde Park, Civil Engineer, for an improved 
steam-engine, particularly applicable to locomotive purposes and steam navigation. 
July 6th, 6 months. 

f. Fairie, of Church Lane, Whitechapel, Sugar Refiner, for improvements in 
making and refining sugar. July 6th, 6 months. 

P. R. Jackson, of Great Bolton, Lancaster, Engineer, for a new and improved 
method of mangling, calendering, glazing, and finishing cotton, linen, woollen, and 
other goods and manufactures, and certain machinery to effect the same, July 8th, 
6 months. 

E. F. J. Duclos, of Clyne Wood Works, Swansea, Gentleman, for improvements 
in the manufacture of aii, sulpburic-acid, and sulphate of soda, July 11th, 6 
months. 

W. Woodley, of Observatory House, Stoke Newington, Captain in the Navy, 
for improvements in propelling vessels and carriages, and other machinery, July 
13th, 6 months. 

T. Bell, of St. Austel, Cornwall, Hotel Keeper, for improvements in obtaining 
copper from copper slag. July 13th, 6 months. 

J. Yates, of the Effingham Works, Rotherham, Iron Founder, for certain im- 
provements in the construction of cupola furnaces, for melting metals. July 13th, 
6 months. 

D. Ramee, of Charlotte Street, Bloomsbury, for improvements in paving roads, 
and such like ways. Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. July 15th, 0 
months. 

J. Hemming, of Edward Street, Cavendish Square, Gentleman, for improvements 
in gas meters. hy 16th, 6 months. . 

J. Reynolds, of Bridge Street, Blackfriars, Esquire, for certain improvements in 
the manufacture of salt. July 16th, 6 months. 

J. G. Shuttleworth, of the Mount, near Sheffield, Soap Boiler, for a new mode of 
obtaining @ rotatory motion, from the rectilinear motion of the piston-rod of a steam 
or other like engine. July 18th, 6 months. : 

E. Brown, of Lyme Regis, Dorsetshire, Ironmonger, for improvements in appa- 
ratus used in cooking. July 20th, 6 months. 

T. N. Raper, of Bridge Street, Blackfriars, Gentleman, for improvements in ren- 
dering fabrics and leather waterproof. July 20th, 6 months. ; 

M. Poole, of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Gentleman, for improvements in casting for 
printing purposes. Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. July 20th, 6 
months. ’ 

P. R. Drummond Lord Willoughby de Eresby, for improvements in compressing 
peat. July 20th, 6 months. 

D, Johnston, of Glasgow, Manufacturer, for certain improvements in the manu- 
me of hinges. Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. July 20th, 6 
months. 

A. S. Stocker, of the Union Rolling Mills, Birmingham, and T. Jobnson, of 
Ridgacre Iron Works, Stafford, for certain improvements in machinery for manu- 
facturing shoe-heels and toe-tips. July 20th, 6 months. 
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J. F. Myers, of Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, Musical Instrument Maker, and J, 
Storer, of Bidborough Street, New Road, Musical Instrument Maker, for certain 
improvements in the construction of certain musical instruments, part of the said 
improvements being applicable to those of the kind common! called pianofortes 
a. part of those of the kind commonly called seraphines, and to certain descrip- 
tions of organs. Partly communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. July 20th, 


months. 

. J. Crockford, of Litchfield Street, Soho, Gentleman, for an improved mode of 
applying cotton and other wicks to tallow, and other the like substances used for 
pity in ordet to consume the same, July 20th, 6 months. 

J.C. Schwieso, of Albany Street, Regent’s Park, Harp Maker, for certain im- 

vyements in the construction of locks. July 20th, 6 months, 

C. Flude, of Liverpool, Chemist, for certain improvements in the manufacture 
of white lead. July 20th, 6 months. 

J. Hanson, of Rashcliff, York, Patent Lead Pipe Manufacturer, for certain im- 
proved apparatus for measuring and registering the quantity of gas, water, or other 
fluid through the same. July 24th, 6 months 

J. Kay, of Pendleton, near Manchester, Cotton Spinner, of an extension for the 
term of three years from the 26th of July, 1839, of an invention for anew and im- 
proved macbinery for preparing and spinning flax, hemp, and other fibrous sub- 
stances by power, July 24th, 6 months. 

J. Templeton, Manufacturer in Paisley, and also W. Quiglay, Weaver in Paisley, 
for machinery for a new and improved mode of manufacturing silk, cotton, woollen, 
and linen fabrics. July 25th, 6 months, 





HISTORICAL REGISTER. 


House or Lorps.—July 1.—The Royal Assent was given by commission to the 
following bills:—the Bishops’ Residence Bill, the Windsor Castle Stables Bill, the 
Waterford Fever Hospital Bill, the Norwich Tonnage Bill, the Bradford Im- 
provement Bill, the Birmingham Canal Bill; the North Midland, the Edinburgh, 
Leith, and Newhaven, the Manchester and Leeds, the Stemannan, the Wislan 
and Caltens, and the Ballochty Railway Bills; and also the Croydon and Mers- 
tham Railway Company (dissolution) Bill.—The Jamaica Bill was read a seeond 
time, and ordered for committal the next day.—The Court of Common Pleas Bill 
was read a second time. 

July 2.—Their Lordships went into a committee of the whole House on the Ja- 
maica Bill, and clause 1 was negatived by a majority of 69, The remainder of the 
bill was then agreed to, and, the House having resumed, it was arranged that the 
report be brought up on Thursday. 

July 3.—The Sugar Duties Bill was read a third time and passed. 

July 4.—The Royal Assent was given by commission to the Sugar Duties Bill 
and several private bills. 

July 5.—The Marquis of Normanby moved the third reading of the Jamaica 
Enactments Bill,—The Archbishop of Canterbury moved six resolutions condemna- 
tory of the bill, which, after a lengthened discussion, were carried by # — of 
111, and an Address to the Queen founded on the resolutions, to be presented to 
her Majesty by the whole House. 

July 8.—Nothing of importance. . 

July 9.—The Highways Act Amendment Bill passed through committee, and was 
reported.—The report on the Ecclesiastical Disiricts Bill was received——The 
Borough Watch Rates Bill was read a third, and the Glass Duties Bill a second 
time.—The London and Blackwall Railway Bill was read a second time.—The Tithe 
Act Amendment Bill was read a second time, and the committal of it fixed for 
sondey — The Prisons (Scotland) Bill was read a second time, and the committee 

xed for Friday. ; 

July 11.—Their Lordships about one o’clock proceeded in state to Buckingham 
Palace, with the address agreed to on the motion of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
—The Proceedings in Courts (India) Bill was read a first time —IThe Highwa Act 
Amendment Bill was read a Gard time.—The Brick Duties Bill, the Paper Duties 


Bill, and the Glass Duties Bill, severally went through committee, and were 
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reported,-The Ecclesiastical Districts Bill was read a third time.—The Prisg 
; ns 
Bill was read a second time. 

July 12.—The second reading of the Trial of Elections Bill was postponed from 
‘Tuesday to Friday next.—Lord Brougham rose to submit the resolution of which he 
had given notice :—* That it is the opinion of this House, that with a view to the 
improvement and happiness of the people, and to the good order of the com 
it is expedient, as speedily as possible, to place the beerhouses on the same 
as the licensed victuallers’ houses in all respects whatsoever.”—For the res 
41; ngainst it, 34; majority, 7.—The Bills of Exchange Bill was read 
time. 

Julv 15.—The Bankrupts’ Estate (Scotland) Bill and the Court of Session 
(Scotland) Bill were severally read a second time.—The Education Bill was read a 
second time. 

July 16.—The Bills of Exchange Bill went through committee, was reported, and 
ordered to be read a third time on Friday.—The Prisons (Scotland) Bill went through 
committee, and was ordered to be reconsidered on the report on Friday.—The House 
went into committee on the Bill to explain and amend the Act for the Commutation 
of Tithes in England and Wales. The Bill was then recommitted pro formdé, and 
reported without amendments to the House: to be read a third time on Tuesday next, 

July 18.—The Metropolis Police Bill was read a first time.—The Highways and 
Turnpike Roads Returns Bill was read a second time, and ordered to be committed 
to-morrow.—The Turnpike Acts Continuance Bill went through committee, and was 
reported without amendments,—The second reading of the Electors Removal Bill 
was negatived by 80to39. The House went into committee on the Prisons Bill,— 
The Custody of Infants Bill was read a second time.—The Canada Bill was read a 
first time. 

July 19. The Royal Assent was given to-day, by commission, to the Glass 
Duties Bill, the Brick Duties Bill, the Paper Duties Bill, the Jamaica Government 
Bill, the Spiritual Services of Parishes Bill, the Borough Courts Bill, the Bankrupts 
Act Amendment Bill, the Borough Watch Rate Bill, and a great number of Private 
Bille. The Bills of Exchange Bill was read a third time.—The Election Trials 
Bill was read a second time, and the committee on it was fixed for Tuesday. 

July 22.—The Irish Municipal Corporations Bill was read a second time.—The 
Metropolitan Police Bill was read a second time. 

July 23.—The Lower Canada Government Bill was read a second time.—The 
Timber Ships Loading Bill was read a second time.—The Tithe Commutation Act 
Amendment Rill was read a third time.—The Sheriffs’ Exemption Bill was read 
a second time.—The Prisoners’ Trial Bill was read a second time. 

July 25.— The Charch Discipline Bill was read the third time and passed.—The 
India Courts’ Bill was read the third time and passed, 

July 26.—The Stannaries Courts Bill was read a third time,—The Trial of 
Election Petitions Bill, the Sheriffs’ Exemption Bill, and the Imprisonment for Debt 
Act Amendment Bill, passed through committee.—The Portuguese Slave Trade Bill 
wus read a first time. 

July 29.—The Royal Assent was given, by commission, to the Assessed Taxes 
Composition Bill, the Soap Duties Bill, the Indemnity Bill, the Supreme Courts 
(Scotland) Bill, Pleadings in Courts India Bill, Bills of Exchange (No. 2) bill, 
‘Turnpike Acts Continuance Bill, and several private Bills.—The Timber Ships Bill 
was reada third time and passed.—The Election Petition Bill was read a third time 
and passed.—The Copybolds Enfranchisement Bill was thrown out by a majority of 
11.—The Metropolis Police Bill went through committee, to be reported on 
Thursday. —The Ecclesiastical Preferments Suspension Bill was read a second time. 
—The Canada Government Bill was reported. 

July 50.—The Inland Warehousing Bill, second reading, was negatived. 

Aug. 1.—The Slave Trade (Portugal) Bill, was thrown out by a majority of 6. 

Aug. 2.—The second reading of the Registers of Births Bill was negatived by a 
majority of 31.—The Irish Municipal Bill was reported, and ordered to be reqd a 

third time on Monday.—'lhe Lower Canada Government Bill, and the Custody of 
Infants Bill were read a third time, and several other Bills were forwarded a stage. 

Aug. 5.—The Blackwall Railway Bill was read a third time.—The Public W orks 
(Ireland) Bill was read a second time.—The Commons’ amendments in the Eccles 
astical Districts Bill were agreed to.—The Municipal Corporations (Ireland) Bill 
was read a third time and passed.—The Postage Duties Bill, having been read a 
second time, was ordered to be committed on Thursday.--The Ecclesiastical and 
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Cathedral Preferments Bill, with amendments, was read a third time and passed.—The 
Juries and Jurors (Ireland ) Bill went through committee.—The Railway Constables 
pill was read a second time.—The Real Estates Liability Extension Bill went 
through committee.—The Prisons Bill, with amendments, was read a third time and 


Aug. 6.—The Blackwall Railway Bill was passed.—The Soldiers’ Pension Bill 
was read a second time.—The Highway Rates Bill was read a second time.—Lord 
Brougham’s resolutions on the subject of the administration of justice in Ireland 
were carried by a majority of 34. 

Aug. 8.—The Soldiers’ Pensions Bill, and tlre Postage Duties Reduction Bill, 
and the Public Works (Ireland) Bill, severally went through committee.—The 
Shannon Navigation Bill was read a second time.—The Unlawful Oaths (Ireland) 


. Bill was forwarded a stage. 


Aug. 9.—The Judges’ Lodgings Bill and the Dublin Police Bill were read a 
second time ; and the Soldiers’ Pension Bill, and the Postage Duties Bill, were read 
a third time and passed.—The Highway Rates Bill passed through committee.—The 
amendments of the Commons on the Imprisonment for Debt Bill were agreed to.— 
The Poor Law Commission Continuance Bill was read a first time. 

Aug. 12.—The Judges’ Lodgings Bill went through committee with amendments, 
—The report on the Unlawful Oaths (Ireland) Bill was brought up and received. 
—The Assaults (Ireland) Bill was read a second time.—The Shannon Navigation 
Bill was committed.—The Irish Constabulary Bill was read a second time.—The 
Metropolitan Police Courts Bill was discussed, went into committee, and the report 
was ordered to be received on Thursday.—The Sale of Spirits (Ireland) Bill and the 
Sheep-stealers (Ireland) Bill were read a second time. 

Aug. 13.—The Unlawful Oaths (Ireland) Bill was read a third time and passed. — 
The Sale of Spirits (Ireland) Bill and the Assaults (Ireland) Bill went through 
committee, and were ordered to be reported on Thursday.—The Metropolitan Police 
Courts Bill was recommitted, and ordered to be read a third time on Friday.—The 
Shannon Navigation Bill was read a third time and passed: and the Dublin Police 
Bill and the Constabulary Force (Ireland) Bill were reported.—The Sheep-stealers 
(Ireland) Bill was thrown out.—The Admiralty Court Bill was thrown out.—The 
Poor Law Commission Continuance Bill was read a second time, and ordered to be 
committed on Monday.—The New South Wales Government Continuance Bill was 
real a second time, and ordered to be committed on Thursday.—The Slave Trade 
Treaties Bill went through committee. 

Aug. 15.—The Excise Licenses (Sale of Spirits) Bill, was thrown out.—The Bir- 
mingham Police Bill was read a second time.—The Scotch Rogue Money Bill was 
read a second time.—-The Slave Trade Suppression Bill was read a second time. 
The Poor Law Continuance Bill went through committee—The Poor Rates Col- 
lection Bill was read a second time.—The New South Wales Bill passed through 

committee. 

Aug. 16.—The Joint-stock Banking Companies Bill was read a second time.—The 
Assaults (Ireland) Bill, the Sale of Spirits (Ireland) Bill, and the Constabulary 
Force (Ireland) Bill, were read a third time.—The Militia Pay Bill, the Rogue- 
money Assessment (Scotland) Bill, the Stage-carriages Bill, and the Poor-rate Col- 
lection Bill, severally went through a committee.—The Metropolitan Police Courts 
Bill was read a third time and passed.—The Slave Trade Suppression Bill went 
through committee, and was ordered to be reported on Monday.—The Birmingham 
Police Bill passed through committee. 

Aug. 17.—The Royal Assent was given by Commission to a great number of 
Bills—The Joint-stock Banking Companies Bill passed through committee.—The 
Dublin Police Bill, the Rogue Money Assessment (Scotland) Bill, the Stage Car- 
riages Bill, and the Soap Duties Bill, were severally read a third time and passed.— 
The Commons’ Amendments on the Patent Inventions Bill were agreed to. 


House or Commons.—July 1.—The House went into committee on the Factory 
Regulation Bill, and proceeded with the Bill to the eighteenth clause inclusive. 

July 2.—No House. 

July 3.—The House having gone into committee on the Prisons (Scotland) Bill, 
the clauses were all agreed to, and the report to be brought up on the next day.— 
The Supreme Courts (Scotland) Bill was read a third time.—The Copyhold Enfran- 
chisement Bill was read a third time and passed.—The Report on the Paper Duties 
Bill was further considered.—The Brick Duties Bill passed though committee.— 
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The Stannaries Courts Bill went through committee.—The second reading of th 
Small Tenemeats Bill was postponed to Wednesday next. ’ 

July 4.—The House went into committee, when a vote of 30,0001. was agreed to 
towards defraying the expense of the Metropolitan Courts.—The report on the 
Election Petitions Trials Bill was brought up, and received, after the tran 
of some clauses. The Bill was ordered for a third reading on Monday —The 
Canada Government Bill was read asecond time.—The House went into Committee 
on the Municipal Corporations Bill, and the bringing up of the Report was fixed for 
Monday next.—The Bills of Exchange Bill went through committee.—The Joint 
‘Tenants Voting (Ireland ) Bill was read a third time—The Bankrupt Liability Bill 
passed through a committee-—The Borough Courts Bill (No. 2) was read a third 
time, 

July 5.—The House resolved into committee on the Post Office Acts ; the Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer brought forward his annual “ financial statement,” and par- 
ticularly his plan for carrying into effect Mr. Rowland Hill’s pian regarding a uni- 
form rate of postage, the consideration of which was ultimately deferred to Friday 
next. 

July 8.— The Bank of Ireland Regulation Bill was read a first time.—The Elec- 
tion Petitions Trial Bill was read a third time and passed.—The report on the Irish 
Municipal Corporations Bill was brought up and received, with an understanding 
that the farther discussion should be taken on the third reading, which was fixed 
for Friday.—The Parochial Cure of Souls’ Bill went through committee.—The Stan- 
naries Courts (Cornwall) Bill was read a third time and passed.—The report of the 
Pleadings in Court (India) Bill was received. 

July 9.—Nothing of importance. 

July 10.—The House went into committee on the Metropolis Police Bill, and the 
whole of the clauses were gone through. 

July 11,—The Cathedral and Ecclesiastical Preferments Bill was read a second time. 
—The Canada Government Bill went through Committee, and the clauses having 
been considered at great length, the House resumed, and the Report was ordered to 
be brought up on Monday.—-The Turnpike Act Amendment Bill was read a third 
time and passed.—The Indemnity Bill went through committee. 

July 12.—Mr,. T. Attwood, in a speech of great length, moved for a committee of 
the whole House to take the * National Petition” into consideration, which was ne- 
gatived by a majority of 189.—On — up the report of the whole House upon 
the Post Office Acts, Mr. Goulburn moved several resolutions, to the effect that it 
was the opinion of the House, with a deficiency of revenue, that it was not expedient 
to adopt a penny postage system at the present period of the session, when it could 
not command the deliberate attention it should receive from Parliament. —Tbe Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer opposed the resolutions, requiring that a pledge should be 
given by Parliament to make up any deficiency that might occur from the adoption 
of a penny postage. ‘The original motion was carried by a majority of 100. 

July 15.—The Metropolis Police Bill was read a third time.—The Municipal 
Corporations (Ireland) Bill was read athird time and passed.—The Admiralty 
Court Bill passed through committee.—The Poor Law Commission Continuance 
Bill was read a second time.—The Cathedral and Ecclesiastical Preferments Bill went 
through committee—The report on the Lower Canada Bill was agreed to, and the 
Bill was ordered for a third reading on Thursday.—Tbe Metropolitan Police Bill was 
ordered to be read a third time on Wednesday, and the Slave Ttrade(P ortug?!} 
Bill to be committed on that day.—The Soap Duties Bill was passed. 

July 16.—Nothing of importance. 

July 17.—The Timber Ships Bill, and the Ecclesiastical Districts Bill, were read 
a secund time-—The Metropolitan Police Courts Bill was then read a third time and 


Sposition 


July 18.—The Lower Canada Government Bill was read a third time.—The 
Register of Births Bill was read a third time and passed.—The House went ito 
committee on the Summary Jurisdiction Bill; and the further consideration was 
fixed for Saturday, and the House resumed.—The Unlawful Oaths (Ireland ) Bill 
was read a second time.—The Timber Ships Bill went through committee.—-The 
report of the Assessed Taxes Composition Bill was brought up, and ordered to be 
received —Jhe Slave Trade (Portugal) Bill was recommitted, and the report fixed 
for Monday next.—The Highways Bill (No. 2) was read a second time. 

July 19.—A number of local Small Debts Courts Bills were forwarded in their 
respective stages.—The Inland Warehousing Bill passed through committee. The 
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Cathedral Preferments Bill was read a third time and passed.—Thoe Metropolitan 
Police Courts Bill was committed, 

July 22.—The Postage Reduction Bill was read a second time.—The report on the 
Slave Trade ( Portugal) Bill was brought up and received.—The Inland Warehousing 
Bill was read a third time and passed. 

July 23.—Nothing of importance. 

July 24.—The Ecclesiastical Districts Bill went through committee, ‘and was 
reported ; as did the Soldiers’ Pension Bill—The Postage Bill passed through com- 
mittee, and was reported with amendments, The Metropolis Improvement Bill was 
read a second time. The Fines and Penalties (Ireland) Bill was read a third time 
and passed. The Militia Ballot Suspension Biil, the Assaults (Ireland) Bill, the 
Sheep-stealers (Ireland) Bill, and the Sale of Spirits (Ireland) Bill, severally passed 
through committee. The Highways Bill (No. 2) was read a third time ma passed. 
—The Stage Carriages Bill, and the Birmingham Police Bill, were read a second 


time. 

July 25.—The Soldiers’ Pension Bill was read the third time and passed.—The 
Highways and pe er Roads Returns Bill was read the second time, and ordered 
to be committed on Friday.—The Judges’ Lodgings Bill was read the third time and 

d.—The Turnpike Tolls Bill was read a third time.—The Slave Trade (Por- 
tugal) Bill was read the third time and passed. 

July 26.—The House went into committee on Bank of Ireland Acts.—The Me- 
tropolitan Courts Bill went through committee. 

uly 29.—The Postage Bill was read a third time-—The Public Works (Ireland) 
Bill was read a third time and passed.—The Highways’ Returns Bill; the Dublin 
Police Bill; the Admiralty Court Bill; the Constabulary Force (Ireland) Bill; 
and the Grand Jury Cess (Ireland) Bill, severally weit through committee. 

July 30.—The Lords’ amendments to the Prisons Bill were agreed to.—-The Tithe 
Commutation Bill, and the Church Discipline Bill were read a first time. 

July 31.—The House went into committee on the Metropolitan Police Courts Bill, 
and the clauses up to 26 were disposed of. The Lords’ amendments on the Small 
Debts Courts Bills were agreed to.—The Payment of Rates Bill and the Eeclesias- 
tical Districts Bill were read a second time.—The Poor law Commission Conti- 
nuance Bill was read a second time ; the committee on the bill was fixed for gp a 
—The Sheep-stealers (Ireland) Bill; the Constabulary Force (Ireland) Bill; and the 
Sale of Spirits (Ireland) Bill, passed through committee.—The House again went 
into committee on the Metropolitan Police Courts Bill, and the remaining clauses 
were gone through. 

Aug. 1,—The Tithe Commutation Act Amendment Bill was read a second, and 
the Highway Rates Bill a third time. The report on the Assaults (Ireland) Bill 
was brought up and received. 

Aug. 2.—The House went into a Committee of Supply, and the vote of 75,000i, 
to meet the expense of the increase in the army was agreed to; as were some mis- 
cellaneous votes.—The Slave Trade Treaties Bill was read a third time and passed. 
—The Metropolitan Police Courts Bill was deferred till Monday.—The Dublin Po- 
lice Bill went through committee. 

Aug. 5.—The New South Wales Bill was read athird time. The Constabulary 
Force pag Bill was read a third time and passed.—-The report on the Dublin 
Police Bill was received, and the bill ordered to be read a third time the next day. 
—The House went into committee of supply, and the [rish estimates were taken 
into consideration. After they had been disposed of, some miscellaneous estimates 
were voted.—The Admiralty Courts Bill was read a third time and passed.—The Sale 
of Spirits (Ireland) Bill was read a third time and passed, with the addition of a 
clause permitting grocers to have spirit licences. 

Aug. 6.—The report upon the Metropolitan Improvements Bill was brought up 
and agreed to.—The County and Districts Constabulary Bill was read a second time, 
and the committee fixed for the next day.—The Metropolis Police Courts Bill was 
read a third time and passed —The Bastardy Bill went through committee.—The 
Dublin Police Bill was read a third time me passed ; the Disembodied Militia Bill 


was read a third time; and the Lords’ amendments on the Metropolis Police Bill 
were agreed to. ; : 
Aug. 7.—The Lords’ amendments to the Blackwall Railway Bill, the City of 
London Police Bill, the Custody of Infants Bill, and the Lower Canada Bill, were 
agreed to.—The Rural Police Bill went through committee, and was reported with 
amendments—The Birmingham Police Bill, No. 2, was read a second time,—The 
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House went into committeo on the Poor Law Commissioners Continuance Bill, and the 
preamble was agreed to.—The Poor-rates Collection Bill went through committee 
—The Militia Pay Bill was reada second time.—The Rogue Money (Scotland) Bill 
went through committee.—The Metropolis Improvements Bill passed throuch 
mittee, —The Stage Carriages Bill went through committee, ‘ 

Aug. 8.—The Lords’ amendments to the Prisons Bill were ordered to be printed 
in order to being considered on a future day.—The Bank of Ireland Bill was read 4 
second time.—The report on the Poor Law Continuance Bill was agreed to, and ¢), 
bill ordered to be read a third time the next day.—The Bastardy Poor Law Amend. 
ment Bill was reported.--The County and District Constables Bill was recommitted 
—The Poor Rates Collection Bill was reported and ordered to be printed with some 
amendments. 

Aug. 9.—The Manchester Police Bill was read a second time, and also the Bol. 
ton Police Bill—The Birmingham Police Bill (No. 2) was considered in cop. 
mittee.—The report on the County and District Constabulary Bill was brought yp 
and received, and the third reading was fixed for Wednesday.—The Bastardy bill 
was read a third time and passed; as were the Soap Duties Regulation Bill, and 
the Metropolitan Improvements Bill.—The Joint Stock Banking Companies’ Bill, 
und the Tithe Commutation Act Amendment Bill, went through committee,—Thp 
report on the Militia Pay Bill was brought up.—The Collection of Rates Bill, and 
the Committee of the Excise Licences Bill, were postponed till Monday.—The Courts 
in Counties Bill, the Sheritis’ Exemption Bill, the Prisoners’ Trial Bill, the Real 
Estates Liability Bill, and the Slave Trave (Portugal) Bill, were severally read g 
second time.—The House then went into Committee of Ways and Means ; the votes 
to make good the supply were agreed to. 

Aug. 12.—The Rogue Money (Scotland) Bill; the Militia Pay Bill; the Slave 
Trade (Portugal) Bill; and the Poor Rates Collection Bill, were read a third time 
and passed.—The report on the Birmingham Police Bill was agreed to. —The report 
of the Committee of Ways and Means was brought up and agreed to, as were those 
on the Tithe Commutation Acts Amendment Bill, the Joint-Stock Banking Compa- 
nies Bill, and the Excise Licences (Sale of Spirits) Bill.—The Patents for Inven- 
tions Pall, the Sheriffs’ Exemption Bill, and the Real Estates Bill, went through 
committee. 

Aug. 13.—The Birmingham Police Bill was read a third time; the Manchester 
Police Bill, and the Bolton Police Bill, went through committee.—The report on the 
Tithe Commutation Act Amendment Bill was brought up and received.—The Ex- 
cise Licenses (Sale of Spirits) Bill was further considered in committee.—The Real 
Estates Liabilities Bill, and the Sheriffs’ Exemption Bill were read a third time.— 
The Lords’ amendments to the Stannaries Courts Bill, were agreed to.—The Con- 
solidated Fund Bill, and the Exchequer Bills Bill (12,056,050/.) were read a second 
time. 

Aug. 14.—The Consolidated Fund Bill and the Exchequer Bills Bill, went through 
committee.—The Administration of Justice (parts of Counties) Bill, was considered 
in committee.—The Patents for Inventions Bill was read a third time and passed.— 
The Corporate Property Alienation Prevention (Ireland) Bill went through com- 
mittee.—The County and Districts Constables’ bill was read the third ume— 
The Courts in Counties Bill went through committee.—A Bill for exempting the 
parliamentary grant to the heirs of John, Duke of Marlborough, from the duty of 
1s, 6d, in the pound, was brought in by Mr. Rice. . 

Aug. 15.—The reports on the Administration of Justice (parts of counties) Bill, 
the Corporate Property Alienation Prevention (Ireland) Bill, and the Courts in 
Counties Bill, were received and agreed to. The Halifax, Huddersfield, and Brad- 
ford Small Debts Bill, (No. 3,) was read ‘the third time and passed. The Man- 
chester Police Bill and the Bolton Police ball were read a third time and 
passed.—The County and District Constables Bill was passed. 

Aug. 16.—No House. 

Aug. 17.—The Corporate Property (Irelaud) Bill was read a third time and 
yassed.—The Lords’ amendments to the Judges’ Lodgings Bill were agreed to.— 
‘he Prisoners’ Trial Bill went through committee. 
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